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April  3,  1809,  continued. — Having  descended 
from  Trikardho  into  the  plain  of  the  Aspro,  we 
proceed  to  a mill  two  miles  distant  from  the 
ruins,  which  is  turned  by  a derivation  from  the 
river  flowing  from  the  marsh  of  Trikardho.  In 
summer  this  river  is  said  to  contain  nearly  as 
much  water  as  the  Ac/ielous,  as  its  sources  never 
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fail.  Finding  an  Ithacan  boat  at  tlie  mill,  we 
engage  it  to  carry  us  to  the  port  of  Petald,  sending 
thither  by  land  the  horses  and  as  many  of  the 
palikaria  as  the  boat  will  not  contain. 

After  dining  at  the  mill  we  descend  quickly 
with  the  wind  and  stream  for  about  four  miles, 
when  a calm  ensues,  followed  by  a heavy  fall  of 
rain  with  furious  gusts  of  wind  at  intervals.  Our 
boat  having  grounded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
we  are  conveyed  in  mono.xyla  to  the  island  of  Pe- 
tala,  which  in  the  middle  is  separated  only  from 
the  main  land  by  a narrow  channel  connecting  two 
harbours,  both  of  which  are  well  sheltered  by  the 
island,  but  have  in  no  part  a depth  of  more  than  six 
feet.  The  river  of  Trikardho  discharges  itself  into 
the  northern  harbour : in  the  southern  the  boat  is 
lying  which  I had  ordered  from  Mesolonghi  to 
convey  me  toTragamesti ; but  such  is  the  violence 
of  the  gale,  that  although  the  wind  is  quite  favour- 
able, the  boatmen  will  not  venture  even  to  pass 
through  the  narrow  channel  uniting  the  two  bays, 
still  less  to  proceed  to  Tragamesti.  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  submit  to  be  devoured  by  the  fleas  in 
the  hut  of  Hassan  Aga,  son  of  Yussuf  Arapi,  the 
Vezir’s  Hasnadar,  who  commands  sixty  Albanians 
placed  on  the  island  by  the  Vezlr  to  prevent  its 
occupation  by  the  Kleftes,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  incursions  from  hence  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Hassan  treats  us  hospitabl}'  as 
the  friends  of  his  master,  giving  us  fish  and  lamb 
for  supper,  and  excellent  Ithacan  wine  which  he 
has  obtained  by  levying  contributions  of  it  from 
the  boats  which  put  in  here. 
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His  hut,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a kula  or 
tower,  is  twelve  feet  square  within,  and  serves  for 
every  thing  but  a kitchen,  which  among  Albanian 
soldiers  is  generally  suh  dio.  His  palikaria  occupy 
two  other  huts  of  the  same  size,  but  formed  only  of 
heaps  of  stones  covered  with  branches,  in  which 
they  all  assemble  when  the  weather  is  bad  ; when 
fine,  they  repose  on  the  lee-side  of  skreens  made  of 
branches  supported  upon  rough  posts,  and  which 
may  easily  be  shifted  according  to  the  wind.  The 
Aga’s  hut  alone  is  tiled.  The  men  consider  them- 
selves in  luxury,  having  fish  from  the  harbour  for 
the  trouble  of  catching  it,  and  bread  gratis  from 
the  villages.  Hassan  complains  that  in  summer 
the  air  is  unhealthy,  and  the  winged  insects  very 
troublesome ; but  adds,  that  gnats,  the  worst  of 
all,  are  seldom  seen  after  June,  the  place  being 
too  dry  for  them. 

Petala  consists  almost  entirely  of  rugged  rocks, 
having  small  intervals  of  soil  which  are  covered  as 
usual  in  such  situations  in  the  winter  and  spring 
with  a luxuriant  growth  of  herbage,  and  a great 
variety  of  succulent  or  aromatic  shrubs.  On  the 
summit  are  some  veldni  oaks,  and  wild  olives, 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  a few  fields 
which  were  cultivated  by  the  Ithacans  until  Aly 
Pasha  occupied  the  island. 

A series  of  low  swampy  islets  borders  the  main 
coast  opposite  to  Petala,  extending  from  a narrow 
stripe  of  low  land  which  separates  the  marsh  of 
Trikardho  from  the  sea  to  the  heights  which  rise 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Achc- 
ioua  over  against  Kurtzolari. 

n -2 
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April  4. — We  sail  in  the  Mesolonghite  boat  in 
four  hours  to  the  Skaloma  of  Tragamesti,  vulgarly 
Dragamesti passing  between  the  Echinades  and 
the  Acarnanian  coast,  in  which,  about  midway,  is 
the  harbour  of  Platia,  or  Pandeleimona.  The  wind 
without  is  southerly,  but  near  the  shore  a calm 
prevails.  The  Echviades  may  be  divided  into  three 
clusters  : the  Dhiaporia  in  face  of  Platia,  the  Dhra- 
gonares  to  the  westward  of  these,  and  the  Modhia 
to  the  southward.  All  the  larger  produce  com ; 
Pondiko,  Provati,  and  Dhragonara,  which  last  is 
the  largest  of  all,  have  kal5'via  on  them.  As  at 
Petala,  wild  olives  abound,  some  of  which  on  Dhra- 
gonara have  been  grafted  by  Mr.  Zavo  of  Ithaca, 
who  owns  the  island. 

Platia  is  a beautiful  little  bay  with  a narrow 
entrance,  having  a muddy  bottom  at  a depth  in 
most  parts  of  twelve  or  fifteen  fathoms.  On  the 
summit  of  a hill  rising  from  the  harbour  are  the 
walls  of  a Hellenic  city,  which  I take  to  have  been 
Astacus,  as  Scylax  and  Strabo  concur  in  showing 
that  Astacus  was  the  chief  maritime  city  and  har- 
bour northward  of  (Eniadse,  near  the  Echinades*. 
The  bay  of  Tragamesti  is  five  or  six  miles  long,  by 
one  in  breadth,  and  w'ould  be  much  exposed  to  the 


* TpayafliffTTj,  sometimes 

^payofittTTTf, 

* M<rc^  ravra  iroXcc’AXv^tm 
tat  tara'  yfjtroQ  Kappot* 

tat  9roXic**A<Trakoc  tat  Xt/ti)p  tat 
rrorafiot  *A\e\ioOQ  tni  Otpcia- 
Bai  irdXiff.— Scylax  in  *Atap- 
> dptc* 

r/  *AXi/^m  . » . . Elrti 


dtpa  Kpt6tt>ri)  tai  at'  *£)^tpd^ec 
tat  irdXic  ’'A<rraKog 
rp  TTfpt  Nik'o^fjCeiay  . . , tal 
>/  Kp(0ti)n)  d*  ofivvvfioi:  iro\i\yri 
TiSy  iy  rp  Opatt^  Xeppotr/ay* 
irdtro  B'  tvXifitya  ra  fitra^v* 
iIt  Oiyiaiai  tat  6 *A)(cXwoc.— * 
Strabo,  p.  -150. 
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south-west,  which  is  the  direction  of  its  length,  were 
it  not  for  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  Echinades. 
The  mountain  Velutzi  slopes  steeply  to  the  north- 
western shore  with  a straight  coast  line.  There 
is  said  to  he  a depth  of  15  orghies,  or  fathoms, 
within  200  yards  of  the  skaloma,  or  magazines, 
which  stand  on  the  beach  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bay.  Here  is  a rough  mole,  where  several 
boats  of  Kefalonia  are  now  lying  detained  by  their 
fear  of  the  Maltese  privateers  and  an  English  brig 
which  is  cruizing  off  Mesolonghi. 

Finding  horses  at  the  Magazines,  I proceed  to 
the  village  of  Vasilopulo,  distant  six  miles,  and 
the  residence  of  K.  F.  Hodja-bashi  of  Traga- 
raesti,  Vasilopulo,  and  Lutziana,  three  villages 
occupying  lofty  situations  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley.  Vasilopulo  is  near  its  extremity. 
Tragamesti,  the  largest,  stands  just  under  the 
summit  of  Mount  Velutzi,  and  Lutziana  is  about 
half  a mile  from  the  magazines  at  the  head  of  the 
bay.  There  are  not  more  than  100  families  in  the 
three  villages  ; the  boundary  of  the  district  follows 
the  crest  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  except  to 
the  S.E.,  where  it  extends  to  the  marsh  of  Tri- 
kardho.  From  the  head  of  the  bay  the  valley 
turns  eastward  and  then  northward,  in  which 
direction  it  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  Bam- 
bini by  the  mountains  which  are  a northerly  con- 
tinuation of  Mount  Khalkitza. 

Between  Lutziana  and  Tragamesti,  below  a 
monastery  of  St.  Elias,  distant  a mile  from  the 
sea,  a root  of  Mount  Velutzi  projecting  into  the 
valley  was  the  site  of  the  town  or  fortress  which 
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possessed  the  district  of  Tragamesti  as  well  in 
Hellenic  times  as  at  a subsequent  period ; it  is 
separated  from  the  steeps  of  the  mountain  by  a 
small  hollow,  and  is  surrounded  towards  the  plain 
as  well  as  on  the  two  other  sides  by  cliffs  about 
thirty  feet  high.  The  remains  consist  of  walls  of 
mortar  and  rubble,  erected  upon  Hellenic  ma- 
sonry of  a species  almost  regular,  but  which  in 
one  place  only  has  preserved  so  many  as  five  or 
six  courses,  where  it  forms  part  of  a large  inclosure 
in  the  interior  of  the  later  w'ork.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  a large  church,  within  which  a smaller 
one  has  been  built.  At  the  angle  of  the  fortress 
towards  the  sea  are  the  remains  of  a tower,  coeval 
apparently  with  the  ruined  church,  and  built  upon 
a high  rock.  The  entire  hill  is  covered  with  wild 
almond-trees  mixed  with  a variety  of  odoriferous 
shrubs  in  all  their  vernal  beauty.  On  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  ancient  site,  at  the  foot  of  the 
clifl’s,  a stream  of  pure  water  issues  from  the  rocks, 
just  below  which  are  some  ancient  foundations.  A 
little  lower  flows  a torrent  which  rises  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  and  on  its  opposite  bank  stands  a 
modern  church  surrounded  with  ancient  founda- 
tions and  sepulchres. 

The  Hellenic  town  was  probably  Crithote ; for 
Strabo  describes  Crithote  as  a of  the 

same  name  as  a promontory,  and  places  the  latter, 
together  with  the  Echinades,  between  Alyzia, 
which  was  near  the  modem  Kandili,  and  Astacus ', 
next  to  which  southward  was  (Eniadse  : whence  it 


‘ Strabo,  p,  459. — Scylax  in  ’AtapraWa, — V.  sup. 
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seems  evident  that  the  promontory  Crithote  was 
that  remarkable  cape  at  the  western  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Tragamesti,  now  called,  as  well  as  the 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Hellenic  remains 
are  found,  Velutzi.  Possibly  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  long  bay  of  Tragamesti,  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  the  Acanmnian  coast,  and  the  fertile  val- 
ley at  its  head,  are  themselves  indications  that 
here  stood  the  principal  town  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  which  certainly  was  Astacus.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  such  a bay  was  not  so  well 
adapted,  by  its  great  depth  of  water  and  w'aut  of 
shelter,  to  ancient  navigation  as  Platia ; and  that 
Scylax  expressly  notices  the  harbour  of  Astacus. 

The  vale  of  Tragamesti  is  well  cultivated  : its 
productions  are  wheat,  vines,  but  principally 
maize,  for  which  they  are  now  ploughing  or  har- 
rowing. The  land  intended  for  this  grain  is  twice 
ploughed,  then  harrowed,  then  ploughed  again, 
sown,  and  again  harrowed.  The  harrow ' is 
formed  of  branches  of  trees  roughly  put  together, 
and  drawn  by  oxen  driven  by  a man  who  stands 
upon  the  harrow.  The  three  villages  being  Kcfalo- 
khdria,  the  Greek  proprietors  pay  an  eighth  to  the 
Vezir  besides  vostina.  My  host  K.  has  a landed 
jiroperty  of  between  400/.  and  500/.  a year,  and 
gains  about  as  much  more,  not  very  righteously  I 
fear,  as  Hodja-bashi.  Being  ostentatious,  and  very 
like  a Turkish  governor,  his  house  is  built  and 
fitted  up  in  the  Turkish  style,  covering  a consider- 
able space  of  ground,  and  having  three  or  four 
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large  rooms,  without  any  comfort.  I find  him 
much  alarmed,  as  well  as  the  Hodja-hashi  of  Za- 
vitza,  who  is  with  him,  by  a recent  declaration  of 
the  Vezir  that  he  will  make  them  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  all  the  robbers  who  are  natives  of 
their  districts.  Among  other  complaints  against 
His  Highness  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  that  of 
his  having  raised  the  duties  upon  the  e.vportation 
of  provisions  from  his  territory  to  the  islands. 
That  upon  an  o.x  which  was  one  piastre  is  now  85 
paras,  and  the  kadhos  of  corn  formerly  paying  six 
piastres  now  pays  28. 

The  air  of  Tragamesti  is  considered  healthy  ; a 
natural  consequence  of  the  valley  being  free  from 
marshes,  surrounded  by  dry  mountains,  and  open 
to  a free  ventilation  by  the  imbat  of  the  bay. 
Mount  Velutzi,  which  bore  perhaps  anciently  no 
other  name  than  that  of  the  town  at  its  foot  and  of 
the  promontory,  in  which  it  terminates,  is  more 
woody  beyond  the  villages  than  on  its  maritime 
side,  and  contains  red  deer  in  abundance : on 
the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  valley  the  fallow- 
deer  and  roebuck  are  found ; the  woods  consist 
chiefly  of  oaks  * of  a kind  suited  to  knee  timber, 
and  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  transported  to  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Tragamesti.  The  hills  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  marsh  of  CEniadoB, 
including  Mount  Khalkitza,  are  covered  with  the 
velani  oak. 

April  5. — The  southerly  wind  with  rain  conti- 
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nues.  In  the  afternoon,  the  sky  clearing  a little, 
we  set  out  at  12.40  for  Bambini,  notwithstanding 
the  pressing  remonstrances  of  our  host  Kyr  K., 
who,  finding  us  determined  to  proceed,  adds  to 
our  escort  a few  Albanians  who  are  under  his 
orders,  in  consequence  of  his  having  received 
advice  yesterday  of  the  thieves  having  made  an 
excursion  from  Kalamo  and  killed  two  Alba- 
nians. 

The  hedges  of  the  cultivated  fields  abound  in  the 
shrub  called  azoiri  or  vromoklari ',  a kind  of  vetch, 
which  takes  the  latter  name  from  its  stinking  leaf. 
Beyond  the  valley  we  enter  an  opening  in  the  hills 
immediately  opposite  to  Vasilopulo ; it  is  bordered 
on  either  side  by  a thick  wood  of  oak  of  difi'erent 
species,  among  which  is  the  prinokokki  or  kermes ; 
mixed  with  them  is  the  daphne  in  full  bloom,  and 
the  usual  proportion  of  lentisk  ’,  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  Grecian  shrubs.  The  white  orchis  is 
in  blossom,  as  well  as  many  other  natives  of  Eng- 
land, which  do  not  flower  until  Midsummer.  The 
common  oak  here  is  only  in  bud,  though  a fortnight 
ago  the  leaves  of  some  large  oaks  round  an  old 
church  near  Calydon  were  already  opened. 

Having  crossed  the  hills,  we  descend  into  a 
valley  which  extends  to  the  heights  of  Lygovitzi 
and  Manina.  Both  here  and  farther  down  to  the 
south-eastward  the  vale  consists  entirely,  except 
around  Khrysovltzi  and  Prddhromo,  of  a forest 
of  oaks ; some  of  these  are  large  trees  with  short 


' &(uy(ipi,  fSpu/ioaXapt  : ’ 
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crooked  stems.  The  veluni  is  not  so  plentiful  as 
on  the  hills.  Having  turned  to  the  left  we  skirt 
the  foot  of  the  heights  for  a mile  or  two,  and  ar- 
rive at  Makhera,  once  a considerable  village,  as 
its  ruins  declare,  but  now  reduced  to  eight  or  ten 
families.  Here  begins  the  fertile  basin  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  Lygovitzi  mountain,  the  ridge 
of  Makhala,  and  those  of  Bambini  and  Khryso- 
vitzi.  Having  remained  at  Makhera  from  2.50  to 
3.18,  we  follow  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  halt,  at 
3.50,  for  the  night  at  Bambini,  where  I lodge  in 
the  house  of  the  priest,  which  is  very  little  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  huts  of  the  village  either 
by  comfort  or  cleanliness.  The  house  of  the  Pro- 
estos,  which  is  somewhat  larger,  happens  to  be 
occupied  by  some  wounded  Albanians  returned 
from  fighting  with  the  thieves. 

The  Bolu-bashi,  who  was  troublesome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  journey,  has  since  returned  with 
signs  of  penitence,  and  has  behaved  like  all  the 
escort,  with  great  regularity  and  discipline.  Three 
or  four  in  particular,  who  are  Toshke  from  near 
Berat,  are  always  in  front,  and  if  any  steep  rock 
or  other  place  affording  a good  look-out  occurs, 
there,  as  soon  as  we  come  in  sight  of  it,  they  arc 
sure  to  be  seen,  or  to  be  heard  by  the  discharge 
of  their  musquets,  should  they  have  any  appre- 
hension of  their  activity  being  unnoticed  by  us : 
some  of  them  might  have  contended  in  swiftness 
of  foot  with  Achilles  himself.  Others  are  teleboae, 
or  (3o7)v  ayaOoi,  famous  for  their  voices,  for  which 
quality  Aly  Pasha  himself  is  noted.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  loudness  of  bawling,  or  the  power  of 
12 
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running  over  a given  space  in  the  shortest  time 
tliat  the  Albanians  seem  to  consider,  but  the  more 
useful  arts  of  making  themselves  understood  when 
speaking  at  a great  distance,  of  clambering  over 
difficult  roads,  and  of  making  long  journeys  on 
foot  with  rapidity.  Another  accomplishment  on 
which  the  Albanian  values  himself  is  that  of  dis- 
tinguishing objects  at  a great  distance. 

April  6. — From  Bambini  to  the  Paleokastro  of 
Porta  is  a ride  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
monastery  called  the  Panaghia  of  Porta  is  founded 
upon  a part  of  the  ruined  w'alls  of  an  ancient  city, 
which  incircle  the  summit  of  an  irregular  height, 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  vale  which  is  in- 
closed by  Mount  Bumisto,  the  ridge  of  Makhala, 
or  Katuna,  and  the  mountain  of  Lygovitzi.  The 
walls  are  mostly  of  the  polygonal  kind,  and  de- 
fended by  short  flanks  instead  of  towers,  except  on 
the  lower  side  towards  Makhala,  where  they  are 
best  preserved,  and  where,  as  I remarked  from 
Makhala,  a tower  of  regular  masonry  subsists  to 
half  its  original  height.  A little  above  it,  an 
ancient  reservoir,  about  15  feet  square,  still  serves 
to  contain  the  waters  of  a spring  which  rises  there, 
and  which  marks  perhaps  the  site  of  the  agora  of 
the  ancient  city.  Around  the  source  formerly 
stood  a modern  village  named  Pistiana. 

Within  the  Hellenic  inclosure  are  many  foun- 
dations of  ancient  buildings,  and  the  steeper  parts 
of  the  hill  still  preserve  the  terraces,  into  which  it 
was  anciently  divided,  and  which  are  now  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  bay  trees  of  the  most 
luxuriant  growth.  The  monastery  is  large,  but 
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contains  no  remains  of  Hellenic  sculpture  or  archi- 
tecture. Below  the  lower  side  of  the  height  to- 
wards Makhala,  a fertile  bottom  belonging  to 
Bambini  is  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produce 
yearly  800  barrels  of  wine,  of  50  okes  the  barrel. 
The  hill  of  Porta  separates  the  valley  of  Bambini 
from  that  of  Aetos,  so  called  from  a deserted  vil- 
lage on  the  foot  of  Mount  Bumisto,  opposite  to 
which,  in  the  direction  of  Porta,  a pointed  hill, 
attached  to  a low  ridge,  and  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a castle  of  the  lower  ages,  also  named 
Aetos,  rises  from  the  middle  of  a valley  which  is 
inclosed  around  by  the  mountains  Bumisto  and 
Skafidhia,  by  the  hill  of  Porta,  and  by  the  ridge 
of  Katuna  and  Konopina. 

Moving  from  Porta  at  9.40,  we  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  Katuna,  through  the  valley  just  men- 
tioned, which  every  where,  except  under  Katuna 
and  Aetos,  is  uncultivated,  and  covered  chiefly  with 
the  wild  pear,  one  of  the  commonest  trees  in  the 
uncultivated  plains  and  valleys  of  Greece.  At  11.8 
we  halt  below  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicolas  of  Aetos ', 
which  stands  upon  the  lowest  heights  of  the  ridge, 
attached  to  the  castle  peak.  It  contains  nothing 
curious.  The  palikaria  having  reposed  a little,  we 
proceed  at  1 1.50  through  the  woods,  and  at  12.50 
make  our  meridian  halt  where  the  trees  become 
thicker,  the  wild  pears  being  mixed  with  oaks, 
with  an  underwood  of  the  paliuri,  and  other  com- 
mon shrubs.  Although  this  place  is  not  four  miles 
in  a straight  line  from  Katuna,  it  requires  an  hour 
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and  a half  to  reach  that  village,  as  we  soon  lose 
our  path  among  the  bushes. 

April  7. — The  following  is  some  account  of  a 
part  of  Acamania,  which  the  Kleftes  have  not 
allowed  me  to  see,  derived  from  my  travelling  eom- 
panions  or  from  the  intelligent  family  of  Mavro- 
mati,  with  whom  I am  lodged.  The  distance  from 
Katuna  to  Zavitza  is  reckoned  3 hours ; the  road 
from  the  ascent  of  Aetos  to  Zavitza  is  along  the 
steep  roeky  side  of  Mount  Bumisto,  and  very 
rough.  Zavitza  stands  at  the  opening  of  a hollow, 
between  the  mountains  Bumisto  and  Skafidhia, 
and  looks  down  upon  the  bay  of  Vulko  or  Kandili, 
whieh  is  separated  by  a narrow  strait  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  of  Kalamo.  From  a 
mill  on  a height  half  a mile  to  the  south  of  Vath^^, 
in  Ithaca,  I saw  Zavitza  through  the  channel  be- 
tween the  islands  Kalamo  and  Kastus.  Half  an 
hour  below  Zavitza  are  two  ancient  towers,  com- 
plete with  battlements ; they  stand  on  either  side 
of  the  gorge,  and  anciently  defended  a pass  lead- 
ing from  Zavitza  into  the  maritime  plain  ; an  hour 
farther,  on  the  sea-side,  upon  the  point  of  Mytika, 
which  divides  the  bay  into  two  parts,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a building  of  Roman  brick-work.  This 
and  another  point  of  the  bay  are  about  as  far  from 
the  nearest  eorresponding  points  of  the  eastern  end 
of  Kalamo  as  Prevyza  is  from  Punta  in  the  widest 
part.  The  Paleo-kastro  of  Kandili  is  the  name 
given  to  the  ruins  of  a Hellenic  city,  situated 
above  the  village  of  Kandili,  and  about  an  hour 
from  the  sea. 
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From  the  bay  of’  Vulko  begins  tbe  steep  rocky 
uninhabited  slope  which  borders  the  sea  northward 
from  thence  for  3 hours  as  far  as  Zaverdha,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  a very  steep  cliff  of  the  same 
mountain  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  which 
extends  to  Bogonia  and  to  Kckhropula,  and  is 
separated  only  by  a very  low  ridge  from  that  of 
Vdnitza,  The  greater  part  of  this  fertile  district, 
which  was  formerly  the  profitable  possession  of 
Greeks  of  Lefkadha,  is  now  uncultivated.  Za- 
verdha is  half  an  hour  from  the  sea-side,  and  an 
hour  from  Bogonia,  at  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
gulf  from  whence  begins  the  mountain  which  ex- 
tends to  the  lagoon  of  Vulkaria,  and  upon  which 
stand  the  villages  of  Plaghia  and  Peratia,  over- 
looking the  channel  of  Lefkadha.  Kekhropula  is 
an  hour  and  a half  from  Bogonia,  about  due  north. 
Sklavena  was  a large  village  situated  on  the  moun- 
tain northward  of  Zaverdha.  Between  it  and  Za- 
vitza  was  a plain  called  Livadhi,  possessed  by 
Sklavena,  and  by  Varnaka.  To  the  southward 
of  the  bay  of  Vulko,  as  far  as  Cape  Velutzi,  the 
shore  is  scarcely  less  steep  and  forbidding  than  to 
the  northward,  but  is  indented  with  several  small 
creeks  or  bays,  of  which  the  most  frequented  is 
named  Stravolimiona ; from  the  station,  near  Va- 
thy  in  Ithaca,  before-mentioned,  it  lay  exactly  in 
a line  with  the  southern  extremity  of  Kastus. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  re- 
mains in  the  valley  of  Kandili  are  those  of  Aly- 
z'ui,  which  various  authorities  show  to  have  been 
a maritime  town  of  Acarnauia,  and  on  this  part 
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of  the  coast'.  The  distance  of  the  bay  of  Kandili 
from  the  ruins  of  Leucas,  near  Ainaxikhi,  corres- 
ponds with  the  120  stades  which  Cicero  assigns 
for  the  distance  between  Alyzia  and  Leucas ",  and 
not  less  so  the  15  stades  placed  by  Strabo  between 
Alyzia  and  its  harbour,  called  the  port  of  Hercules, 
with  the  interval  between  Paleokastro  and  Mytika, 
which  latter  was  probably  the  situation  of  that 
Hcracleium,  from  whence  a certain  Roman  was 
tempted,  by  the  deserted  state  of  the  place,  to 
carry  away  some  choice  works  of  Lysippus,  re- 
presenting the  labours  of  Hercules  ’. 

In  the  year  n.  c.  374  the  bay  of  Alyzia  was  the 
scene  of  a naval  victory  gained  by  60  Athenian 
ships,  commanded  by  Timotheus,  against  55  La- 
cedaemonian, under  Nicolochus,  on  which  occasion 
the  historian  relates  that  Timotheus  retired  after 
the  battle  to  Alyzia,  where  he  erected  a trophy  : 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  having  been  reinforced 
by  six  ships  from  Ambracia,  again  offered  him 


■ Thucyd.  1.  7,  c.  31  — 
Xonoph.  Hcllcn.  1.  5,  c.  4,  ad 
fin.  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  14. 
Plin.  1.  4,  c.  2.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  Peutinger  Table, 
where  in  the  road  from  Actium 
to  Calydon  there  are  15  miles 
from  Actium  to  the  Diolcus  of 
Leucas,  20  from  the  latter  to 
Halissus  (Alyzia),  and  34  from 
thence  to  the  Achelous. 

' Cicero,  Ep.  ad  fam.  1.  16, 
ep.  2. 

’ ‘A)ro  Atukutoc  Ud- 


Xaipuc  koi  ’AXwfia  Ttjt  ’Akap- 
yaviac  roXttt,  <iy  h ’AXufia 
TrtyrcKaiitya  diro  flaXarrijc 
vrailout,  xaO'  ijy  iari 
'HpaiXe'ouc  irpoc  kal 
rifityoQ'  it  ov  rove  'HpakXfoec 

ddXovc  tpya  Avairrov  ftirri- 
yiyKiy  tie  'Pufiriy  rHy  >cy<po- 
vwy  r*Ci  kaparoTTwe  yttfiiyove 
tia  Tt)v  ipjifilay.  Elr'  depa 
Kpiduirt)  kai  a<  ’K\iyuiee  kal 
kdXic  "AoTOkoc  , . , . 

tir'  tlJkincat  kal  u ’A\tXuoe- — 
Strabo,  p.  439. 
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battle,  and  that  when  Timotheus  refused  to  come 
forth,  Nicolochus  erected  a trophy  on  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islands The  word  t-yyuTOTw,  by 
which  Xenophon  indicates  the  proximity  of  the 
island  to  the  shore,  applies  exactly  to  Kalamo,  the 
ancient  name  of  which  was  Carnus,  as  appears 
from  Scylax,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Ste- 
phanus  and  Artemidorus  Kalamo  and  Meganisi 
being  the  two  largest  of  the  minor  islands  of  this 
coast,  and  both  belonging  to  that  cluster  which 
Strabo  distinguishes  from  the  Echinades,  and  de- 
nominates the  Islands  of  the  Taphii,  and  more 
anciently  of  the  Teleboae,  it  seems  to  follow,  if 
Kalamo  was  Carnus,  that  Meganisi  was  Taphus, 
or  Taphius,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo 

Alyzia  being  placed  in  the  valley  of  Kandili,  it 
becomes  an  almost  necessary  consequence  that  the 
plain  of  Zaverdha  was  that  of  Thyriuvi,  this  having 
been  the  principal  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Acarnania,  as  its  coins  and  several  occurrences  in 
ancient  history,  concur  in  attesting  *,  and  the  plain 


' Xenoph.  ubi  sup. 

’ Mtrti  raiira  jruXic  ’AXuffia 
•roi  n'aru  tuvtijv  Kaproc. 

Scylax  in  ’AKapyayia. 

Kdpyoc'  yjj70Q  *Ai:apyaytac- 
'Aprepiicupoc  ft  yewypa^owpt- 
i wv*  TO  lOyiKor  Kdpyioc. — Ste- 
phan. in  voce. 

’ Ai  ft  Tuy  Ta</>iuy  yijmi 
Tpdrfpoy  is  'Vt}\{ftouy,  uy  Jjy 
Ka'i  f)  Tdipoc  yvy  ci 
coXov/iiVi)  ^oay  to'otuv 


(Echinadum  sc.)  ov  roic  Sia- 
arii/ian,  iyyvt  yap  Kityrai, 
dXX<i  vip  tri(t€>ic  ijyiptotri  rar~ 
Til/ityai,  Ta^ioic  cal  TijXe/idaic. 
— Strabo,  p.  459. 

* Polyb.  1.  17,  c.  10  ; 1.  28, 
c.  5.  Thyrium  was  one  of  the 
chief  colonies  of  Corinth  on 
this  coast,  and,  like  Ambracia, 
Anactorium,  and  Argos  Am- 
philochicura  contributed  its 
population  to  the  new  colony 
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of  Zaverdha  and  Bogonia  being  tlie  largest  and 
most  fertile  in  Acarnania,  unless  it  be  that  of 
CEniadce.  That  Thyriuin  was  adjacent  to  the 
outer  sea,  and  not  near  the  Ambracic  gulf,  is  ap- 
parent from  several  authorities.  In  the  year  a.  c. 
373  the  Thyreatis  was  invaded  by  Iphicrates,  and 
again  by  the  i^ltolians  in  the  year  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Social  War,  on  both  which  occa- 
sions the  hostile  fleet  was  in  the  outer  sea  '.  Again, 
Cicero  in  navigating  from  Alyzia  to  Leucas  touched 
at  Thyrium  for  the  sake  of  recommending  his 
beloved  Tiro  to  a citizen  of  the  name  of  Xeno- 
menes,  and  having  remained  two  hours,  prosecuted 
his  route  to  Leucas,  where  he  arrived  on  the  day 
following  that  on  which  he  had  quitted  Alyzia  ’. 
It  is  evident  from  this  circumstance  that  Thyrium 
could  not  have  been  far  removed  from  this  part  of 
the  Acamanian  coast ; whether  there  are  any  re- 
mains sufficient  to  fix  its  position  at  Zaverdha, 
Bogonia,  or  any  other  position  on  the  shore  of 
that  bay,  I am  unable  to  learn.  When  Antiochus, 
in  the  year  b.c.  191,  had  taken  Medeon,  he  ad- 
vanced against  Thyrium,  but  some  Roman  ships 
having  arrived  at  Leucas,  and  the  Thyrienses 
having  determined  upon  resistance,  the  king  of 
Syria  made  no  farther  attempt  upon  that  place, 

of  Augustus  at  Nicopolis. — Iphicrates)  Xenoph.  Hellen. 

Antipatri  Epig.  33.  ap.  An-  I.  6,  c.  2. 

tliol.  Jacobs.  Xenophon  s.ays  ' Xenoph.  Hellen.  ubi  sup. 

of  the  Thyrienses  and  their  — Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  6.  25. 

district, — Ovpniai  ftd\a  sal  ’ Cicero  Ep.  ail  Fam.  1.  10, 

dvSpdaty  a'Xei/ioic  eol  \it>piov  Ep.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

eiiprfpoe  i\ovaiy  imiXtfift  (sc. 
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but  leaving  garrisons  in  the  reduced  towns,  re- 
tired from  Acamania'.  Two  years  afterwards, 
during  the  siege  of  Ambracia  by  the  consul  Ful- 
vius,  some  Aitolian  envoys  proceeding  thither  from 
Stratus,  were  intercepted  by  the  Acamanians  and 
sent  to  Thyrium*.  Although  these  occurrences 
furnish  no  great  illustration  of  the  situation  of 
Thyrium,  they  are  at  least  conformable  with  the 
respective  situations  of  the  places  mentioned,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Thyreatis  was  the  valley 
of  Zaverdha. 

There  were  two  other  ancient  towns  on  the 
western  coast  of  Acamania  between  Leucas  and 
the  (Eniadae.  Their  names  were  Palaerus  and 
Sollium.  Strabo,  who  takes  no  notice  of  Thyrium, 
perhaps  because  it  was  deserted  after  the  com- 
pulsory migration  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis, 
names  Palaerus  as  occurring  between  Leucas  and 
Alyzia’.  It  occupied  perhaps  the  valley  of  Li- 
vadhi,  situated  between  those  of  Zaverdha  and 
Kandili.  Sollium  was  a colony  of  Corinth,  and 
as  such  was  taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  by  the  Athenians,  who  particularly 
made  choice  of  the  Palaerenses,  as  the  people  to 
whom  they  delivered  the  place  and  its  territory 
from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  people 
of  Palsems  were  friends  of  those  of  Sollium,  but 
not  their  next  neighbours,  who  in  Greece  were  not 
often  on  friendly  terms.  It  would  seem  likewise, 

‘ Liv.  I.  36,  c.  12.  * irapaStSoairt  IlaXaipivm' 

’ Liv.  1.  38,  c.  9. — Polyb.  ’AvapvoVwv  /idvoic  r/jy  yrjv  xai 
1.  22,  c.  12.  ir-dAiK  vifuaOai, — Thucyd.  1.  2, 

' Strabo,  p.  450,  459.  c.  30. 
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that  Sollium  had  a harl)our,  for  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  war,  Demosthenes,  proceeding  with  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  Leucas  to  iEtolia,  here 
conferred  with  the  Acamanians'.  With  these 
circumstances,  there  is  no  situation  which  can 
better  accord  than  the  small  port  of  Stravolimiona, 
which,  situated  midway  between  the  bays  of  Kan- 
dili  and  Tragamesti,  is  so  placed  that  the  district 
of  Alyzia  was  interposed  between  it  and  Palwrus, 
while  the  relative  position  will  be  found  equally 
to  agree  with  the  circumstance  of  Astacus  (at  Port 
Platia)  having  been  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  immediately 
after  they  had  occupied  Sollium. 

In  the  afternoon  we  return  to  Lutraki  and  Ba- 
limbey — a delightful  ride  through  forests  of  timber- 
trees  mixed  with  underwood  and  flowering  shrubs, 
where  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Ambracic  gulf, 
lighted  up  by  the  clearest  sky,  is  constantly  in 
sight,  or  concealed  only  for  such  short  intervals, 
as  just  serve  to  enhance  the  effect  of  its  re-appear- 
ance.  On  the  road  we  receive  intelligence  of  the 
thieves  having  advanced  last  night  to  the  number 
of  sixty,  and  shot  a negro  who  frustrated  their 
design  of  setting  fire  to  the  village  of  Balimbey. 

April  8. — This  morning,  reinforced  by  Kyr  K.’s 
guard  of  armatoli  from  Vonitza,  and  with  others 
from  Balim-bey,  we  proceed,  between  forty  and 
fifty  strong,  to  Ai  Vasili,  a village  in  a lofty  situa- 
tion on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain  of  Per- 
gandi ; the  ascent  to  which  from  Balim-bey  is 

' Thueyd.  1.  3,  c.  95. 
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ihroiigh  tliick  woods  of  oak  : the  distance  one  hour 
and  a half.  It  happened,  that  when  the  annatoli 
stationed  at  Ai  Vasili  first  perceived  our  advanced 
Albanians,  the  latter  were  observed  to  he  without 
capots,  which,  the  morning  being  hot  and  the 
ascent  steep,  they  had  thrown  upon  the  horses : 
some  were  seen  driving  two  or  three  lambs,  which 
we  had  purchased  for  them ; others  by  accident 
were  setting  a large  dog  to  pursue  the  cattle,  all 
which  circumstances  were  considered  characteristic 
of  Kleftes.  Taking  us  for  thieves,  therefore,  the 
armatoli  turned  out,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and 
without  further  ceremony  fired  a volley  at  the  fore- 
most of  our  escort,  who,  supposing  it  possible  that 
the  thieves  might  have  got  possession  of  Ai  Vasili 
in  the  night,  proceeded  to  act  as  against  an  enemy. 
They  divided  and  crept  through  the  woods  in  very 
good  Y ager  style  upon  the  flanks  of  the  supposed 
enemy  ; and  the  firing  continued  for  some  time 
before  the  two  parties  recognized  one  another : the 
situation  of  the  place  was  exactly  calculated  to 
render  the  scene  interesting  and  picturesque,  and 
a few  wounded  trees  were  the  only  casualties. 

Ai  Vasili  is  at  present  nothing  more  than  a 
church  of  St.  Basil,  and  a qnadrangle  of  cottages 
with  a house  for  the  Subashi  standing  on  one  side 
of  a small  level,  which  is  separated  by  a deep 
ravine  from  the  mountain  of  Pergandi.  In  the 
opposite  direction  towards  the  gulf  is  an  irregular 
slope  descending  to  an  elevated  vale,  below  which 
are  the  heights  lying  between  the  capes  Gheladha 
and  Volimi.  The  level  at  the  village  was  the  acro- 
polis of  an  ancient  city,  the  town-walls  of  which, 
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chiefly  formed  of  polygonal  masonry,  are  visible  in 
many  places  among  the  wood.s  which  cover  tlie 
mountain,  and  might  probably  be  traced  in  their 
entire  circuit  of  near  two  miles.  In  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  Ai  Vasili  is  a stele  of  hard 
Acarnanian  limestone,  inscribed  in  twenty-one 
lines  with  the  names  of  various  officers,  both  civil 
and  sacred,  but  without  the  name  either  of  the 
city  over  which  the  former  presided,  or  of  tlie 
deity  to  whose  worship  the  priests  were  attached 
One  of  these,  however,  having  been  navrtt  or 
prophet,  and  another  alXitri'iQ  or  flute-player,  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  Apollo, 
which  accords  with  an  inscription  found  by  Me- 
letius  at  Ailia,  or  St.  Elias,  a monastery  between 
this  place  and  Vonitza,  and  which  records  the 
erection  of  a statue  of  Hercules  in  the  temenus 
of  Loxias  or  Apollo 


* npvravtc  IloXvevjcroc  0<o-  rac  AtoyriffieoVf  upot^opo^ 

iorovj  *E<m'o  AvtriaQ  Mevot-  ^IKiirvo^  IIoXvEtuicrov,  fidyupOQ 
rioVf  virowpvrdytt^  'RmKpdrijc  NinroK^poc  Swicparcoci  Cidicoyo^ 
Autpifxd\0Vt  Aeia»w^ac  AeufylBot  XlpUTVC  AtiftrfrpioVfO.pypivS'^^ov^ 
*Ayiy(Ti<TTparoc  M^afftcrrpcirou,  KaXXtifTop  IToXvcva.tov,  upo&v^ 
fdiyay^poQ  Mcva^^pov^  SwrcXy^C  roc  KaXXtJcparifC  Ttfiotcpdrioc* 
’EircrcXeoc,  AdpuaKOQ  Aeoftoc,  — V.  Inscription^  No.  164. 
fxdync  Ev^evoc  ai»Xij- 

* Toi'  Atoc  *A\Kfiityrii  t€  yoyoy  rtfia^eiy  diiuty, 

Yioc  AaffflEVEoc  arfjffey  &yaXfia  rd^E, 

Myrjftr}y  &,Bdyaroy  ffui^uy  iraTpot  n cat  avrov 
Aa^Vcoc*  >c\€iyf  Ao^ov  iy  rtpiiyii. 

Ap.  Mclet.  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  8vo.  edit.  Ven, 

The  following  inscription  by  tlie  same  person,  appears 
on  a statue  of  ,£scalapiu8  by  from  these  circumstances  to 
the  same  artist,  and  dedicated  have  been  discovered  in  the 
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After  remaining  at  St.  Basil  during  the  mid-day 
hours  we  set  out  for  Vonitza.  The  captain  of 
armatoli,  on  taking  leave,  wishes  me  an  aairpov 
TrpofTOJTTov,  or  white  face,  a compliment  borrowed 
from  the  Turkish.  He  has  lately  lost  a son,  killed 
in  battle  w ith  the  robbers,  and  is  himself  still  suf- 
fering from  a slanting  gun-shot  wound  through  the 
breast.  We  descend  the  mountain  through  a 
beautiful  scene  of  corn-fields  situated  amidst  copses 
of  bay  and  groves  of  handsome  oaks,  and  having 
passed  the  elevated  valley  above-mentioned,  re- 
enter the  forest,  which  here  consists  entirely  of 
oaks.  We  fall  into  the  lower  road,  or  that  by 
which  I approached  Vonitza  on  the  19th  June, 
1805,  a little  above  the  ancient  foundations  on  the 
hill  of  St.  Elias.  Having  again  passed  these,  we 
descend  into  the  valley,  cross  it,  and  arrive  at 
Vonitza  in  three  hours  from  Ai  Vasili. 

In  the  middle  of  the  wood  I saw  the  body  of  a 
horse  which  had  been  shot  last  night  by  the  rob- 
bers : the  owner,  a poor  man  of  Vonitza,  who  was 
going  into  the  woods  to  procure  some  lambs  for 
to-morrow's  feast  of  Aap^pil,  or  Easter-Sunday,  was 
also  killed  by  them.  The  same  party  robbed  some 
men  going  to  Lefkadha,  but  these  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  of  500  piastres  in 
money. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  inscription  at 


same  place  as  the  preceding. 
Montfaucon,  who  published  it, 
received  his  copy  from  Corfu, 
to  which  place  it  is  probable 


the  marble  had  been  conveyed. 
Aa^vijs  Aa<rdeytoc  'AoxXorif 
aytOt)Ke'  Ma^drac  iroriat. 
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Ai  Vasili,  nor  that  ”?p.;ted  by  Meletius,  afford 
any  clue  to  the  name  of  the  city,  of  which  they 
are  the  records,  the  ancient  authors  having  left 
this  question  in  great  uncertainty.  There  is,  in- 
deed, notice  of  the  places  on  the  Acamanian  side 
of  the  Ambracian  gulf  by  Scylax  and  Pliny  but 
neither  of  them  can  implicitly  be  relied  upon  : 
Scylax  from  the  corruption  of  his  text ; Pliny 
in  consequence  of  his  well-known  negligence  or 
deficient  information,  of  which  he  gives  a suflfi- 
cient  proof  in  representing  the  Acheron  and  Aphas 
(Aous)  as  discharging  themselves  into  the  Am- 
bracic  Gulf.  Nor  docs  either  author  name  as 
many  cities  as  the  ruins  attest  to  have  existed. 
The  vulgar  reading  of  the  passage  in  Scylax  is  as 
follows  : Mtra  St  'Aft(3paK!av  ’Axapyavta  lOvog  earl  xai 
irpuiTti  iroXtc  aiiToBi  ''ApyoQ  to  ‘ Aft<j>t\oyjKov  (cai  Eupnroc 
icat  Oupirov  tv  T<p  ’I»:ov/<{)  Kat  t£<*i  tou  AvaKropixov  koX- 
TTov,  ’AvQKrdptov  fcai  Aipt)v  Aicr))  tent  irdXic  Atutede  Kui 
Xipqv.  Instead  of  Evpitroc  Kai  Ovpirdv  tv  r<p  ’Ikov/^, 
Gronovius  proposed  to  read  ’Exb'«c  <c«l  9upiov  tv  Tip 
'loviip;  and  the  emendation  is  strongly  supported 
by  Pliny,  whose  words  are,  “ Acarnaniae  oppida 
Heraclia,  Echinus  et  in  ore  ipso  colonia  Augusti 
Actium,  cum  templo  Apollinis  nobili,  ac  civitate 
libera  Nicopolitana.  Egressos  sinu  Arabracio  in 
Ionium  excipit  Leucadiuin  littus.”  If  therefore 
the  emendation  be  correct,  the  two  authors  con- 
cur in  supporting  the  opinion,  that  Thyrium  was 
near  the  exterior  or  Ionian  sea,  and  in  showing  that 
Echinus  was  either  at  Vonitza  or  Ai  Vasili,  sup- 

‘ Scylax  in  'Anapyayia.  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  2. 
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posing  Kervasora  to  have  been  Lhnn^a,  and  Aios 
Petros  Anactorium.  The  order  of  names  in  Pliny 
would  tend  to  place  Echinus  at  Vonitza,  but  I am 
more  disposed  to  believe  that  Ai  Vasili  was  its 
site.  From  Stephanus  and  the  poet  Rhianus, 
whom  he  quotes,  it  is  evident  that  Echinus  was 
an  Acarnanian  town  of  some  importance  ' : the 
story  attached  to  it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the 
early  colonies  of  this  coast,  the  ruins  at  Ai  Vasili 
indicate  a remote  antiquity,  and  their  safe  position 
on  a mountain  removed  from  the  sea  is  in  con- 
formity with  that  which  is  generally  found  in  the 
early  foundations  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  case  Vo- 
nitza is  probably  the  site  of  one  of  the  numerous 
towns  named  Heracleia,  and  which  has  not  been 
noticed  by  any  author  except  Pliny.  There  still 
remains  another  Hellenic  ruin  in  the  northern  pen- 
insula of  Acarnania  for  which  a name  is  wanted — 
namely,  that  of  Kekhropula.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  Myrtuntium ; for  although  Strabo  describes 
only  a XtuvoOaXaTra,  or  salt-water  lake,  situated  be- 
tween Leucas  and  the  gulf’,  which  exactly  agrees 
with  the  lagoon  of  Vulkaria’,  the  town  which  stood 
upon  its  margin  may  very  possibly  have  borne  the 
same  name. 

The  temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 


* *E)^T>'oc,  TToXic  ’Alcapya  Wac, 
*E\iyov  fcrifffia* 

atrrv  Tavrrjy  fTirci'. — Stephan, 
in  voce. 

* Mcra^v  H AivKaioQ  Kal 
70V  * A^ftpaKtKOV  KoXxov  Xt/xio- 
6aXarr«  ttrrt  Mvprotrpnov  Xcyo- 


fiiyrj.  *At6  Acvica^oc 
DaXacpoc  k<u  'AXv^ia, 

Strabo,  p.  459. 

* This  name  and  Vulko  are 
derived  from  fiovpKa  or  fiovXKa, 
a word  of  ancient  etymology, 
meaning  mud  or  bog. 
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tion  of  Meletius  stood  perliaps  on  the  conspicuous 
round  summit  which  rises  from  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Vonitza,  where  I observed  foun- 
dations, this  being  such  a situation  as  the  Greeks 
often  chose  for  their  temples,  not  far  removed  from 
the  walls  of  the  town  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
so  placed  as  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  gulf  and  surrounding  country. 

April  9.-^We  sail  this  morning  in  one  hour  and 
a half  from  Vonitaa  to  Prevyza,  and  arrive  at  day- 
break, choosing  this  early  hour  partly  for  the  sake 
of  the  gulf  wind,  which  generally  blows  till  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  a calm, 
and  about  11  a.m.  by  the  sea-breeze,  but  ehiefly 
that  the  boatmen  may  have  all  the  day  to  them- 
selves— this  being  Easter  Sunday,  the  holiday 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  religiously  kept 
by  the  Greeks,  not  more  by  their  attendance  at 
mass,  than  by  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing. 

April  20. — The  remains  at  Akri  or  Punta  con- 
sist of  the  following  objects.  Near  the  ordinary 
landing-place  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  town 
of  Prevyza,  and  about  half  way  between  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Punta  and 
the  kula  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Prevyza, 
are  the  foundation  and  a small  part  of  the  walls  of 
a large  quadrangular  building,  which  seems  to 
have  had  an  open  square  court  in  the  centre.  One 
side  measures  about  90  yards,  and  the  other 
(parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour)  about  1 30 ; 
tbe  breadth  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  is 
15  yards  ; the  wall  is  two  feet  thick,  built  of  small 
stones  with  much  mortar.  The  stones  are  roughly 
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squared,  and  placed  in  the  wall  with  the  angles 
upwards.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  court 
within  has  been  excavated  in  every  part  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials,  which  have  been  used  in 
new  constructions  at  Prevyza.  When  the  ancient 
building  was  ruined  the  walls  seem  to  have  fallen 
inwards.  Parallel  to  these  foundations,  about  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  peninsula,  are  the  remains 
of  walls  constructed  in  the  same  slight  manner 
as  the  former,  inclosing  a space  not  less  than 
500  yards  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in 
breadth  ; they  include  part  of  the  quadrangle 
of  the  tjiftlik  of  Punta,  together  with  all  the 
southern  side  of  some  entrenchments  attached 
to  that  building,  which  the  Vezir  threw  up  across 
the  peninsula  when  he  was  at  war  with  the 
Ri^ians  in  Lefkadha.  Between  the  tjiftlik  and 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  fragments 
of  columns  and  wrought  stones  have  been  found, 
and  many  coins  were  brought  to  me  on  the  spot, 
which  had  been  turned  up  in  the  cultivated  grounds 
of  the  farm. 

But  the  most  important  monument,  and  which 
has  been  brought  to  light  since  my  visit  to  Pre- 
vyza in  1805,  is  an  inscribed  marble,  now  lying 
in  an  orange  garden  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
dwelling-house  of  the  tjiftlik  where  it  was  found. 
The  inscription,  which  contains  some  Doric  forms, 
is  a record  of  Proxenia  granted  by  the  community 
of  the  Acarnanes  to  Agasias  son  of  Olympion  of 
Patrae,  and  to  two  Romans,  Publius  and  Lucius 
Acilius,  sons  of  Publius  Acilius.  It  is  preceded 
by  the  names  and  titles  of  the  principal  officers  of 
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the  Acarnanian  koivov,  among  whom  the  priest  of 
Apollo  Actius  takes  the  lead There  were  two 
other  decrees  on  the  same  stone,  but  of  these  the 
commencement  of  each  line  only  is  preserved. 
In  one  of  them,  a strategus,  who  was  of  OEniadae, 
was  named  in  place  of  the  priest  of  Apollo.  The 
characters  are  at  the  latest  of  an  early  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  would  seem  from  the 
association  of  two  Romans  with  a man  of  Patrse, 
thht  the  Augustan  colony  of  Patrae  had  already 
been  established.  The  cities  mentioned  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Acarnanian  league  show  that  the 
boundary  of  the  province  towards  iEtolia  extended 
to  the  Achelous,  or  exactly  as  Strabo  describes 
Acamania  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  As  it  was 
not  until  that  emperor  had  pacified  and  given  laws 
to  the  world  that  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces 
of  Greece,  were  established  with  any  practical 
effect,  or  that  a common  council  of  the  province 
was  likely  to  have  had  much  authority,  I can 


* ‘Eirl  icpaTToXov  rf  *AirdX- 
Xwv(  rf  *Ajcr/y  ^iXrjfioyoCf 
Tpo/iyafwyoc  *Aytfra  rov 
Nucta  *A\v(eioVf  <rv^irpofiya/^6^ 
yuy  ci  fJav<rifid\ov  rov  *Apt<r- 
rok'\€oc  *A(rrdK0Vf  ^iXxiiiyov  rov 
*HpaK\eirov  4>o(rtd>'OC,  ypa/i- 
puirio^  Ie  Hpoirov  rov 

Atorrtidio^  MarpoiroX/ra  icovpo- 
rpoKov'  idoU  7*9  flovX^  ical 
r^  Koiy^  rwK  *AKapyayuv  Trpo- 
livovQ  t\ptv  fcrai  evcpyerac  rov 
KOIVOV  rCty  ^AKapyaruv  Kara 
roy  vopLOVy  'Ayaaiav  'OXy/4xiw- 


voc  Harp^i  ndjrXiov,  AtvKiov 
rove  IloirXtov  'AiccXiove 
ovc»  KGi  el/icv  avrolc  cat  <Kyd- 
yoiQ  ly  ’AcapvaW^  dtn^Xttav 
cat  avrotc  cat  y^piipaai  i:ui  card 
ydv  cu2  card  ddXaooap  ca2  iro- 
XipLov  Kal  lipdyac  ca^  ydc  ca 
oic^ac  eyenjotv  cat  rd  dXXa 
rifiia  cal  ^tXa^dpufTa  6oa  cal 
roic  dXXotc  irpo^cVote  cal  evep- 
yeratc  rov  koivov  rwv  *Acapvd- 
yvv  v»dp;^«<.— V.  Inscription, 
No.  168. 
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hardly  conceive  the  monument  to  be  older  than 
Augustus.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  we  know 
that  even  before  the  time  of  Augustus  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  met  to  celebrate  a 
coronary  contest',  and  which,  like  the  other  hiera 
of  Greece,  was  probably  the  ordinary  place  of 
deposit  for  all  documents  important  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  Acamania.  But  doubtless  its  in- 
stitutions had  fallen  into  partial  neglect  whfen 
Augustus  bestowed  his  favours  upon  Actium.  It 
is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  nearer  cities  are 
named  in  the  inscription,  but  that  the  officers  of 
the  Acarnauian  community  are  from  Alyzia,  As- 
tacus,  PhcEtia;,  Metropolis,  and  CEniadee  ; but  this 
accords  also  with  the  date  which  1 have  attributed 
to  the  monument,  the  cities  of  the  Ambracic  gulf 
having  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  deserted  on 
the  foundation  of  Nicopolis. 

The  evidence  of  this  monument  would  hardly 
have  been  required  to  prove  the  site  of  Actium, 
had  not  so  great  an  authority  as  D’Anville  placed 
Actiuvi  at  or  near  'Aghios  Petros,  where  the  ruins 
are  found  which  I have  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Anactorium.  It  would  seem  from  D’Anville’s 
map,  that  he  had  heard  of  those  ruins,  and  that 
he  had  been  told  that  the  place  was  called  Azio, 
which  alone  would  be  a strong  reason  to  induce 
him  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  site  of  Actium, 


’ ’'Ilyero  kui  xponpov  rd  fioripoy  ixoifiaty  6 Ka»<rap.— 
"Aicrca  rf  dtfjVTt^artrrj^  dyiifv  Strabo,  p.  325. 

VKO  rtay  wepioiKtay’  yvy  frrt- 
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or  rather  of  the  plain,  grove,  and  naval  arsenal ; 
for  as  Strabo  states  these  to  have  been  at  the  foot 
of  a height  on  which  the  temple  stood  ',  D’Anville 
probably  supposed  the  building  itself  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  summit  of  the  promontory  of  which 
the  extremity  is  called  Kavo  Panaghia,  and  which 
forms  with  the  opposite  Cape  named  Skara,  at 
the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Skafidhaki,  the  inner 
entrance  of  the  gulf.  It  follows  also  of  necessity, 
that  D’Anville  excluded  the  irpoKoXn-oc,  or  gulf  of 
Prevyza  from  the  Ambracic  gulf,  and  applied  that 
name  only  to  the  great  interior  basin.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  in  snpport  of  these  opinions,  that  the 
Ao^oc,  or  height  upon  which  Strabo  states  the 
temple  to  have  stood,  seems  to  answer  much 
better  to  the  summit  between  St.  Peter’s  and 
cape  Panaghia  than  to  the  low  peninsula  of 
Akri.  But  in  other  respects  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  is  adverse  to  D’Anville’s  opinion,  for  he 
confines  the  breadth  of  the  strait  to  “ a little  more 
than  four  stades,”  a number  which  we  cannot 
consider  erroneous,  as  it  agrees  with  the  four  of 
Scylax,  the  less  than  five  of  Polybius,  and  the 
500  paces  of  Pliny  * ; whereas  the  inner  strait  is 
considerably  more  than  a mile  in  breadth. 


TO  trrofia  rov 
* AfJi(if>ai:i»:ov  k6\vov*  tovtov  ci 
rov  KoXvov  TO  ftiv  ffrofia 
Tov  TiTpatrraiiov  fitl^ovt  6 Se 
kvkXoc  kqI  rptaxoirttvy  oraStiify' 
£vXi/u€yoc  Se  OiK'ovffi  role 

fiey  iy  ^£^<9  eitnrXcovtrt  rviy 
'EXXi^rwv  *Ak:ap»  ai'£g*  uii  itpoy 


rov  Wktiov  ’AjroXXwyoc  tyra^a 
iori,  wXtjaioy  rov  ord^aroc^  Xo- 
TiCf  iif  if  o vewct  vir 
avr^  “Ktcloy  aXtfoc 
ytvpta, — Strabo,  p.  325. 

* Scylax  in  Ka<r<7<i;T04, — 
Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  63. — Plin.  H. 
N.  1.  4,  c.  1. 
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Every  other  ancient  evidence  entirely  favours 
the  opinion  that  St.  Peter’s  was  the  site  of  Anac- 
torium,  and  Akri  that  of  Actium,  and  the  same  is 
confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the  ruins  at  St.  Peter’s, 
which  are  those  of  a Hellenic  polis  or  fortified 
town ; whereas  Actium,  though  improperly  de- 
signated as  a polis  by  Stephanus  and  Mela  was 
nothing  more  than  a ttpov  of  Apollo  on  a cape 
in  the  territory  of  Anactorium*,  which  Augustus 
enlarged,  and  to  which  he  added  a naval  arsenal 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  Thucydides 
and  Polybius,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Anibracic  gulf 
intended  the  strait  of  Prevyza ; nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  ancients  had  any  separate  appel- 
lation for  the  ante-gulf  of  Prevyza.  Scylax, 
indeed,  speaks  of  the  Anactoric  gulf,  but  he  ap- 
plied this  appellation  to  the  greater  gulf,  by  all 
other  authors  called  Ambracic,  and  even  ex- 


' Stephan,  in  — P. 

Mel.  1.  2,  c.  3. 

* iy  *Aicr/y  r^C  ’Avarrop/ac 
yijZt  ov  ro  Upoy  tov  *A7t<5XXw- 
yoQ  ioTiy  ry  ffrvfiari  rov 
*AfMTpaKtKov  ifdXirow.— Thucyd. 
1.  1,  C.  29. 

. , • irpo^yf  Trapa  Xapac^pav, 
oirtv^uy  ^lafirjyat  roy  *A/i/3pa- 
KiKoy  Ka\ovfi€yoy  leoXwoy'  oc 
OT(y6TaT6t  itm  Kard  to  T^y 
*AKapydytt»y  *lcpoF,  KaXovfityor 
'^AkTtov,  *0  ydp  Tpotipi}fiiyoc 
icoXtoc  iKxhrrsi  fi€y  Ik  rov 
Stk'cXut'ou  ireXayove  fiera^v  rrjQ 
'llirelpov  ical  r^c  ‘Acapi'aWac 
CTtry  iraFrcXcJc  ord^an*  ktiirn 


yap  Tuty  rrivn  arallivy,  • * • 
Ilfpausitrac  It  Kara  to  lepoupiri^ 
fiivoy  ardfjia  rj)v  Ivyafiiyf  &c. 
Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  63. 

To  S'  *'A*rrioy  ’AtoXXwpoc 
upoy  con,  icat  n-po  tov  arofiaro^ 
row  rropdfiov  tov  jcoXitov  row 
* AfiTtpaKiKov  Kar  di^cTrcpac  nwv 
xpof  "SiKOTToXei  Xifiiyuty 

Ktlrac  6 re  7rop9poc  »ooc  cwl 
iroXv  ltd  (rrtyov  ritytt  icai  ton 
Kat  avroc  *>*a(  ra  wpd  avrov 
irdyra  *:a(  cwop/i/oao6at  Kat 
CFPOwXo^r/oaodat  (cirtn/^cca), — 
Dion.  Cass.  1.  50,  c.  12. 

* Dio,  1.  51,  c.  1,  Strabo, 
p.  325. 
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eluded  from  his  Anactoric  gulf  both  Anactorium 
and  Acte'.  Dio  describes  Actium  as  a temple  of 
Apollo,  which  fronted  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of 
the  Ambracic  gulf,  over  against  the  harbours  of 
Nicopolis  ; he  adds  that  the  strait  was  of  an  equal 
breadth  for  a considerable  distance,  and  that  both 
within  the  strait  and  before  it  there  was  great 
convenience  for  anchoring  and  for  manoeuvring 
ships.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a description  cannot 
with  truth  be  applied  to  the  inner  strait,  but  that 
it  accords,  perfectly  with  the  strait  and  harbour  of 
Prevyza,  and  that  the  creeks  of  Vathy  corres- 
pond to  the  harbours  of  Nicopolis.  The  words 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Pliny,  and  Mela*, 
are  all  better  adapted  to  the  outer  than  to  the 
inner  entrance,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  Cicero,  in  coasting  from  Patrae  to  Leucas  and 


' rat  rov  'A^arroptroD 
ruXirov,  ’AfaKrdpwy,  rai 
*Arrt)  rat  iroXic  Aevxdc- — Scy- 
lax  in  'ArapraWa. 

No  certainty  can  be  derived 
on  this  question  from  the  con- 
tradictory statements  given  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  gulf  by 
Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Pliny. 
According  to  Polybius,  the 
length  is  300  stades  and  the 
breadth  1 00  ; where  the  first 
number  is  too  great  and  the 
latter  too  small,  unless  in  the 
nanowest  part.  Pliny's  length 
of  39  u.  p.  is  still  more  erro- 
neous in  excess : his  breadth 
of  15  u.  p.  is  nearly  correct. 


Strabo  makes  the  circumference 
300  stades,  much  too  little 
even  for  the  interior  gulf. 

’ “Apayres  ie  avroOey  (i.  e. 
Leucade)  ral  fjrl  rv  "AKrtoy 
i\86yTiQ  opfilioyrai  rov  'Afi/lpa- 
KiKoi  KoXirov  irpoc  to  (frpuir^- 
pioy. — Dionys.  Hal.  1.  1,  c. 
50. 

In  ore  ipso  colonia  Augusti 
Actium. — Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4, 
c.  2. 

Ambracio  sinu  . . . . 

qui  angustis  faucibus,  et  quae 
minus  miUe  passibus  patcant, 
grande  pelagus  admittit. — P. 
Mel.  1.  2,  c.  3. 

12 
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Corcyra,  should  have  touched  at  Actium,  if  it  had 
been  so  far  out  of  his  route  as  the  inner  strait 

As  to  the  modern  name  Azio,  its  form  betrays 
its  Italian  origin,  and  proves  that  it  arose  from  an 
opinion  which  the  Venetians,  or  Greco-Venetians 
of  Prevyza,  Vonitza,  and  Santa  Maura,  have 
adopted  without  inquiry,  and  which  having  been 
conveyed  to  D’Anville,  was  placed  by  him  as  a 
fact  upon  the  map,  from  which  it  ought  to  be 
expunged  as  having  no  real  existence.  The  old 
charts  of  Greece  are  full  of  erroneous  names, 
similarly  introduced  by  Italian  seamen  or  others, 
and  which  are  generally  unknown  to  the  Greek 
natives  of  the  places.  In  the  present  instance  the 
error  was  the  more  easily  propagated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preservation  of  the  ruins  at  Aios 
Petros,  while  the  greater  part  of  those  at  Akri 
were  probably  consumed  in  constructions  at  Pre- 
vyza, at  an  early  period  of  its  existence.  The 
effect  of  the  great  naval  battle  fought  here  was 
first  to  raise  Actium  to  importance,  while  Anac- 
torium  became  a small  commercial  dependency  of 
Nicopolis’,  and  afterwards  when  both  were  de- 
serted, to  maintain  the  name  of  Actium  in  all  its 
fame,  while  that  of  Anactorium  was  forgotten. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  tliat  the  question  of 
the  position  of  Actium  is  chiefly  interesting  in  Its 
reference  to  that  celebrated  naval  engagement, 
the  result  of  which  placed  all  the  civilized  world 


* Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  1.  16, 
ep.  6.  9. 

* rioXicc  iv  fny  ro7c 

* ^vaKTupioy  r< 


\i^ovii90v  icpvfxivov  'Aktiov 
rXiyatov,  i^ixopiiov  Trji‘  yvv 
iKTiopi%’i)Q  h^iiy  Ni^'oiro- 

— Strabo,  p.  150. 
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under  one  nionarcli,  and  riveted  its  chains  for 
ages,  at  the  same  time  that  it  diffused  peace, 
opulence,  and  security,  over  extensive  countries 
from  whence  they  had  long  been  banished.  Al- 
though no  description  of  this  event  by  an  eye- 
witness or  cotemporary  has  reached  us,  the  par- 
ticulars of  it,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  it  have  been  described 
by  a Greek  author,  whose  long  employment  in 
the  highest  offices  of  the  Roman  State  gave  him 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  best  extant  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
very  cautious  in  admitting  the  facts  which  were 
reported  to  him 

As  soon  as  Caesar  Octavianus  (says  Dio)  had 
crossed  over  from  Brundusium  to  the  Acroceraunia, 
and  had  disembarked  his  land  forces  there,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  fleet  to  Corcyra,  and  from  thence 
to  port  Glycys.  He  then  advanced  to  the  straits 
of  Actium,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  followers 
of  Antony  would  join  him  but  finding  no  appear- 
ance of  such  a movement,  he  retired  to  the  place 
where  Nicopolis  stood  in  the  time  of  the  historian. 
His  anchorage  therefore  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  port  Comarus,  now  the  port  of  Mytika.  Here 


‘ For  example  : he  doubted 
the  truth  of  the  report,  that 
some  of  the  triremes  of  Oc- 
l.avianus  had  been  transported 
acros.s  tlie  isthmus  of  Nicopolis 
(Cid  rou  rei\ifffiaro^')  upon  fresh 
hides  anointed  with  oil  : — /3vp- 
traic  eeoenproic  rXar'y  cwaXi;- 
VOL.  IV.  D 


Xei/i/ieVaic. — Dion.  Cass.  1.  50, 
e.  12. 

’ Plutareh,  in  the  life  of  M. 
Antonins,  states  that  Octavi- 
anus appeared  off  the  straits 
at  daybreak  on  the  morning 
after  his  arrival,  and  retired 
when  Antony’s  fleet  advanced. 
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he  was  joined  by  the  land  forces  which  had 
marched  through  Epirus  from  the  Acroceraunia. 
He  then  fortified  a neighbouring  hill,  which  em- 
braced a prospect  both  of  the  outer  sea  at  Paxi, 
and  of  the  inner  or  Ambracic  gulf,  as  well  as  of 
the  parts  between  them,  in  which  were  tlie  har- 
bours of  Nicopolis a description  which  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  but  the  height  rising  imme- 
diately from  Nicojwlis  to  the  northward,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stands  Mikhalitzi.  Thus  placed, 
he  had  a commanding  view'  of  the  enemy’s  po- 
sition, as  well  as  the  means  of  blockading  Actiuin 
both  by  land  and  sea.  He  fortified  his  position 
by  walls  extending  to  port  Comarus,  which  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  long  walls,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  interruption  to  the  com- 
munication between  the  camp  and  the  fleet. 

The  Antonians  had  built  towers  on  either  side 
of  the  strait’s  mouth  * ; that  is  to  say,  on  the  nearest 
points  of  Prevyza  and  Punta,  and  they  occupied 
the  channel  itself’  with  their  ships.  Their  camp 
was  on  one  side  of  the  strait  *,  near  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  on  a level  spacious  ground  ’ ; but  which 
was  fitter,  according  to  the  historian,  for  a battle 


* icare/3aAc  ro  \<ttp(oy  rovroy 
iv  ^ yvy  ij  NutotoXi'c  i<rrt,  Kal 
M'  airr^  furiupovy  odey 
irayTa  re 

irpoc  IlusOtc  Sa\a<T9t}Cy  Kal 
e<y«  rijc  ’Afivpa^iKijZy  r^c  re  iv 
rf  avTuyy  iy  f oi  \ifxiytg 
01  Tpoc  N(KOiro\ei  uirtVy 
airotrToy  ioTtVy  Icpvdfj'  Kal  abr6 


ri  tKpaTvyaTo  Kal  air' 

avTOv  cc  rov  \tfiiva  roy  ruv 

Kofjiapoy  KaOiiKt. — Dion.  Cass. 
1.  50„c.  12. 

* Tov  aT6fxaTog. 

* ro  fiitroy. 

* vopdfxov, 

* ofiaXip  fity  Kill  T\artl. 
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than  a camp,  and  wliere  they  had  suffered  from 
sickness  both  in  summer  and  in  winter.  Antony, 
who  was  at  Patrae,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Caesar,  proceeded  instantly  to  Actium,  and  after 
some  delay,  employed  in  collecting  his  troops,  and 
in  exercising  them  against  the  enemy,  he  crossed 
the  strait  ‘ (to  Prevyza),  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
that  of  Caesar,  sending  his  cavalry  at  the  same 
time  round  the  gulf,  and  thus  menacing  his  ad- 
versary on  all  sides  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
Agrippa,  chief  commander  of  the  Octavian  fleet, 
took  Leucas,  overthrew  Nasidicus  in  a naval  battle, 
and  occupied  Patrae  and  Corinth,  while  Marcus 
Titius  and  Statilius  Taurus  defeated  the  Antonian 
cavalry,  and  brought  over  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Paphlagonia,  to  the  cause  of  Caesar.  Cn.  Domi- 
tius  also,  ofiended  with  Cleopatra,  having  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  such  a combination  of  adverse  oc- 
currences inspired  in  Antony  a general  distrust  of 
his  followers,  with  fears  for  the  ultimate  event. 

The  following  were  the  circumstances  which, 
according  to  Dio,  led  immediately  to  the  naval 
battle  : — Agrippa  had  left  L.  Aruntius  with  a 
few  ships  in  observation  of  the  fleet  of  Antony, 
when  Sosius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  latter,  judg- 
ing the  opportunity  favourable  during  the  absence 
of  Agrippa,  advanced  early  one  morning  against 
the  observing  squadron  at  a moment  when  a thick 

' roy  tropBfibv  iTrilujit]. — built  certain  redoubts  (epi/iairi 
c 13.  Tin  e/iTrpi/laXuv)  witli  the 

’ Plutarch  says  that  Antony,  view  of  excluding  the  enemy 
learning  that  the  enemy’s  posi-  from  the  places  where  water 
tion  was  deficient  in  water,  was  to  be  obtained. 
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fog  enabled  liini  to  conceal  the  superiority  of  his 
force.  Aruntius  fled,  but  Sosius  in  the  pursuit 
falling  in  with  Agrippa,  was  slain,  together  with 
Tarcondiinotus,  king  of  Upper  Cilicia.  It  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time  that  Antony,  returning 
from  Thessaly,  where  he  had  been  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  Q.  Dellius,  wlio  soon  afterwards  deserted  his 
cause  for  that  of  Octavianus,  was  defeated  by  an  out- 
lying body ' of  Caesar’s  army.  These  misfortunes 
induced  Antony  to  retire  and  join  his  principal  camp 
on  the  other  (or  eastern)  side  of  the  strait*,  and  to 
hold  a council  on  the  question,  whether  he  should 
fight  in  his  actual  position,  or  moving  elsewhere, 
protract  the  war.  By  the  advice  of  Cleopatra,  it 
was  resolved,  that  after  having  garrisoned  strongly 
the  most  important  places,  she  and  Antony  should 
return  with  the  remaining  forces  to  Egypt : but 
that  avoiding  any  appearance  of  a retreat,  in  order 
not  to  discourage  their  allies,  the  fleet  in  moving 
should  advance  as  if  intent  on  battle.  The  num- 
ber of  Antony’s  seamen  having  been  much  di- 
minished by  desertion  and  sickne.ss  ’,  he  selected 
his  best  ships,  burnt  the  remainder,  secretly  em- 
barked all  his  most  precious  property,  and  ad- 
dressed a speech  to  his  army,  in  which  he  re- 
minded them  of  his  superiority  in  the  number, 
magnitude,  and  strength  of  his  ships,  as  well  as 
in  the  numbers  of  his  land  forces  and  seamen,  of 


* TTpixpvXaKoic. — c.  14.  * ^0Of»ac.— C,  15, 

* eVi  Oartpa  tov 
xopdfiov  lyda  avr^  to  irXioy 
TOV  frrpuTOV  r^uXi^fro. 
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the  abuiidaiice  of  his  pecuniary  supplies  ami 
other  resources,  not  forgetting  an  advantageous 
personal  comparison  of  himself  with  his  opponent, 
and  showing,  that  after  having  defeated  the  ene- 
my’s fleet,  they  should  be  enabled  to  shut  up 
his  army  as  it  were  in  a small  island and  thus 
starve  them  into  a capitulation.  Octavianus,  in 
a similar  address,  ridiculed  Antony  as  an  effemi- 
nate Egyptian  preparing  for  flight,  and  many 
of  whose  followers  were  well  disposed  to  change 
sides  * ; after  which,  having  pointed  out  some  of 
the  advantages  of  his  light  vessels,  he  proceeded 
to  place  on  board  of  them  a large  force  of  infantry, 
as  the  best  practical  means  of  obviating  the  effects 
of  the  greater  size  and  weight  of  the  adverse  ships. 
Antony  drew  out  his  fleet  a little  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  straits’,  formed  a close  line,  and 
advanced  no  farther,  although  Caesar  made  a 
movement  in  advance,  with  a view  of  either  draw- 
ing the  enemy  out,  or  obliging  him  to  retire. 
Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  Ca!Sar  then  caused 
either  wing  of  his  line  to  advance,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  circumventing  both  the  enemy’s  flanks 
and  in  this  manner  was  successful  in  obliging  An- 
tony to  move  forward  and  engage.  In  the  Anto- 
nian fleet  there  were  few  triremes ; the  greater 
part  of  it  consisting  of  ships  having  from  four  to 


* UtTTTEp  Iv  VIJtTICl'y. C.  19. 

’ Paterculus  gives  a similar 
testimony.  Longe  antequam 
(limicaretur  exploratissima  Ju- 
lianarum  partium  fuit  victoria. 
— Veil.  Paterc.  1.  2,  c.  84. 


Antony  was  morally  conquered 
before  he  fought. 

* dXiyov  tlw  rioy  ffm-uir. — 
c.  31. 

* Tr£f)t<rTOi\itla^ai, 
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ten  banks  of  oars,  and  furnished  witli  wooden  tur- 
rets, from  which  the  troops  fought  as  from  a for- 
tress. The  only  safe  mode  of  assailing  such  float- 
ing castles  was  by  attacking  them  successively,  and 
without  remaining  long  enough  near  any  to  sufler 
much  from  the  missiles,  still  less  to  allow  the  Anto- 
nians to  grapple,  which  they  attempted  to  effect. 
On  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  seamen  and  rowers  ' 
were  most  efficient ; on  the  other  side  the  troops  of 
embarkation  *.  The  engagement  had  thus  conti- 
nued for  some  hours  without  any  immediate  pro- 
spect of  a decisive  result,  when  Cleopatra,  whose 
ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  rear,  taking  advantage 
of  a favourable  breeze  which  then  happened  to 
rise  suddenly  set  sail,  passed  through  the  con- 
tending forces  *,  and  was  followed  by  Antony.  On 
beholding  this  shameful  flight  of  their  commander, 
many  of  the  Antonians  threw  the  towers,  and  other 
similar  incumbrances,  into  the  sea  and  escaped  ; 
which  they  easily  effected,  because  the  enemy  had 
no  sails  on  board.  The  remaining  ships  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Caesarians  with  renewed  vigour, 
both  at  a distance  and  by  boarding  \ but  in  the 
latter  attempt  without  much  effect.  “ It  was  like 
an  assault,”  says  the  historian,  “ upon  a number 
of  castles  or  islands  After  some  time  passed  in 


' kvfiepyijrai  icai  e’pcrai. — 
c.  32. 

* tiT4/3arai. 

* avifiov  Tiyoc  Kara 
^opoO  <rvfi(iayroc. — c.  33. 

* Cum  aurea  puppc,  vcloque 
purpiireo. — Flor.  1.  4,  c.  11. 


‘ «:ai  iKaBiv  cal  iy  XPV’ — 
Dio,  1.  50,  c.  3. 

* Plutarch  compares  it  “ to 
a land  fight  (irtfo/iaxla),  or 
rather  to  a siege”  (Ttt\ofta- 
X‘“)- 
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this  kind  of  combat,  Cassar,  finding  the  event  still 
doubtful,  sent  to  the  camp  for  fire,  which  he  dis- 
charged into  the  enemy’s  ships  either  by  throwing 
torches  and  burning  javelins  by  the  hand,  or  by 
placing  combustibles  in  vessels  which  were  cast  by 
engines.  This  measure  was  completely  successful. 
The  Antonians,  being  unable  to  procure  a suffi- 
ciency of  water  to  extinguish  the  fire,  perished  in 
great  numbers  either  on  board  or  in  the  sea,  in  their 
endeavours  to  escape  from  the  flames,  which  at  length 
were  so  destructive  that  the  Caesarians  themselves 
became  anxious  to  extinguish  the  fire  for  the  sake 
of  the  prizes,  and  some  of  them  even  perished  in 
attempting  to  save  the  enemy’s  ships. 

The  battle  was  fought,  adds  Dio,  on  the  2d  of 
September,  from  which  day  the  reign  of  Octavia- 
nus  is  to  be  dated.  After  the  victory  he  conse- 
crated to  Apollo  of  Actium  a captured  ship  of  each 
kind,  inclusively  from  a ship  of  four  banks  to  one 
of  ten  banks  '.  He  enlarged  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  promoted  the  celebration  of  the  ancient  games 
named  Actia,  establishing  a quinquennial  contest* 
of  music  and  gymnastic,  with  horse  races,  and  de- 


* rptqpi)  Tt  la!  rcrpqpi),  rd  rt 
AXXa  rd  ^<XP‘  — 

Dio,  1.  51.  c.  1. 

Strabo  (p.  325)  states  that 
ten  ships,  from  one  to  ten 
banks,  were  dedicated.  But 
both  these  and  the  docks  (kiu- 
ooIkoi)  near  which  they  were 
placed  had  been  burnt  before 
the  time  of  Strabo. 


’ According  to  Stephanus, 
the  ancient  games  were  a tri- 
ennial contest  of  gymnaste, 
horses,  and  ships.  Cf.  Stra- 
bon,  p.  325.  Callimach.  mpi 
dyuyuy  ap.  Harpocrat. — -Ste- 
phan. in  "Asria. 
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daring  the  games  sacred  or  accompanied  with  a 
public  feast He  founded  ’ also  a city  on  the 
site  of  his  camp,  which  he  called  Nicopolis,  in 
honour  of  the  victorj',  peopling  it  with  inhabitants 
collected  from  other  places,  and  parti}'  by  deso- 
lating some  of  the  neighbouring  cities  The 
place  where  his  own  tent  stood  he  surrounded  with 
squared  stones  and  adorned  with  captured  beaks 
of  ships,  and  built  in  it  an  edifice  open  to  the  sky, 
which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo*. 

The  other  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  the  battle 
of  Actium  add  little  to  the  information  conveyed 
by  Dio.  Plutarch  relates  that  Casar  had  300  ships 
opposed  to  560  of  Antony,  of  which  60  were  Egyp- 
tian ’ ; that  Antony  embarked  20,000  soldiers  in 
his  ships ; that  the  engagement  was  prevented  for 
four  days  by  a heavy  sea ; and  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifth  there  was  a calm,  and  about  noon 
a sea-breeze,  when  the  tw  o lines  being  eight  stades 
apart,  Antony  and  Poplicola,  who  commanded  the 
right,  relying  upon  the  strength  and  magnitude  of 
their  vessels,  made  a movement  in  advance  ; upon 
which  Caesar  retired,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy 
farther  out,  where  he  thought  his  light  vessels 
would  have  the  advantage  over  his  less  manage- 
able opponents.  When  the  engagement  had 


' ffiri/o-ic — Dio,  1.  51,  c.  1. 

* roi>c  ayayelpn^f  rove 

dvaartiaai  Tuy  Tr’Xrjaio^uput', 

* According  to  Suetonius, 
the  place  was  sacred  to  Nep- 
tune and  Mars. 


’ Florus  totally  differs  from 
Plutarch  as  to  the  numbers  on 
either  side.  He  says  Cmsar 
had  400  ships,  from  3 to  6 
banks  of  oars,  and  Antony 
200,  from  6 to  9 banks. 
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become  general,  Caesar  being  in  the  right  wing 
and  Agrippa  on  the  left,  the  latter  extended  his 
flank,  and  obliged  Poplicola  to  separate  himself 
from  the  main  body,  which  discouraged  the  re- 
mainder. It  was  at  this  moment  that  Cleopatra, 
who  was  in  the  rear  with  the  sixty  Egyptian  ships, 
taking  advantage  of  a favourable  wind,  steered 
through  the  combatants,  followed  by  Antony,  and 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
Antonians  fought  bravely  until  the  tenth  hour ', 
when,  being  much  incommoded  by  a heavy  swell 
' ahead,  they  gave  way^  Plutarch  adds,  that  5000 
men  were  slain  in  the  action,  and  300  ships  taken 
by  Csesar,  and  that  the  shore  on  either  side  was 
lined  by  the  land  forces  as  spectators  of  the 
battle. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  harbour  of 
Prevyza,  or  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Arta,  is  the 
best  commentary  on  the  facts  stated  by  the  histo- 
rians, and  may  serve  to  assist  the  reader  in  form- 
ing his  opinion  as  to  the  exact  situation  in  which 
the  battle  was  fought. 

' The  battle,  according  to 
Suetonius,  ended  at  so  late  an 
hour,  that  Caesar  passed  the 
night  aboard  : apud  Actium 
vicit  in  semm  diem,  dimicatione 
protracta  ut  in  navi  victor  per- 
noctaverit. — Sueton.  in  August, 
c.  17. 

* fityitTTOy  /3\ad«lc  viro  roii 
vXuCwvof  it^TiXov  Kara  irpupay 
iirra/uyov.  The  wind,  there- 


fore, had  changed  since  Cleo- 
patra made  sail,  and  had  set 
in  from  the  westward  ; in  fact, 
at  the  time  of  year  when  the 
battle  occurred,  breezes  from 
the  gulf  or  calms  prevail  dur- 
ing a great  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  swell  and  sea-breeze 
set  in  rather  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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This  depends  chiefly  upon  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  words  oXi-yov  e^<i>  rojv  <rrfvwv,  em- 
ployed by  Dio  to  describe  the  position  of  Antony 
previously  to  the  encounter,  when  Caesar’s  line 
was  about  a mile  distant.  It  seems  evident  from 
the  circumstances  related,  and  the  nature  of  the 
places,  that  the  Antonian  fleet  occupied  the  entire 
harbour  of  Prevyza,  which  was  by  no  means  too 
large  for  such  a number  of  ships,  and  where 
they  were  well  sheltered  from  the  weather.  If 
the  towers  on  either  side  of  the  strait  were  in- 
tended, as  we  cannot  but  suppose,  as  a protection 
to  the  fleet,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  vessels 
were  on  the  outside  of  fort  Punta  until  the  first 
advance  on  the  day  of  battle.  The  conclusion. 
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therefore,  will  be,  that  the  action  took  place  within 
that  outer  strait,  which  is  included  between  Pan- 
dokratora  and  cape  Skali.  It  may  be  objected, 
perhaps,  that  the  space  was  there  inadequate  to  so 
great  a number  of  ships,  and  the  depth  of  water  to 
vessels  so  large,  though  as  to  the  latter  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  a great  change  may  have  occurred 
since  the  time  of  the  battle,  in  consequence  of  the 
soil  which  may  have  accumulated  here,  as  it 
certainly  has  within  the  Ambracic  Gulf,  and  on 
almost  every  part  of  the  coast  of  Greece  exposed 
to  the  operation  of  alluvions  and  currents.  If  Dio 
intended  the  outer  entrance  between  Pandokratora 
and  Skali  by  the  words  rwv  artviov,  the  battle 
took  place  quite  in  the  open  sea,  for  beyond  those 
two  points  there  is  no  curvature  of  the  shore, 
which  follows  an  uniform  line  from  Mytika  to  the 
bay  of  Dbemata. 
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Mylika — River  of  Kuniarina — Kastroskia — Riiiiassa  ami  castle 
— Kanalaki — Fanari — Glyky — Rivers  Acheron  and  Corylus 
— Lake  Acheriisia — Olycys  Limen — Cilhyrus — Buchcetium — 
Pandosia — Gardhiki — Dliragomi — Mount  Kurfla — Paramy- 
thia — St.  Donatus — Eurhwa — Vcliani — Districts  of  Marga- 
riti  and  Filiates — Cestrla,  or  Ilium — Elutcia — Batitp — Elini 
— Chauni — Gitance  — Elefthero-khdri — R.agotziis — Dlinami- 
sius — Paleo-kastro — Kosinira — Rapsista — Ioann  ina. 


April  26. — During  the  Easter  week,  from  the  9th 
to  the  16th,  much  rain  fell,  witli  a southerly  wind 
and  a haze,  since  which  there  has  been  clear  wea- 
ther and  a regular  alternation  of  gentle  breezes  from 
the  gulf  and  the  sea.  The  gulf  wind  blows  (tuya^tt 
o Kopfoq)  till  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning : about 
eleven  the  MaiorpaXi  or  sea-breeze  sets  in,  and  con- 
tinues until  a little  after  sunset : its  duration  is 
generally  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  from  the  outer  sea.  This  alterna- 
tion of  wind  is  constant  in  fine  weather,  and  pre- 
vails upon  the  whole  not  less  than  eight  months  in 
the  year.  In  the  winter  the  gulf  is  subject,  like 
the  adjacent  coast  and  islands,  to  a long  continu- 
ance of  gales  from  the  southward  with  rain. 

April  29. — This  morning  at  eight  I quit  Pnnyza 
for  loanniua  by  the  way  of  Paramythla,  accompa- 
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nied  by  twelve  Albanian  horsemen,  who  are  to  be 
reinforced  by  foot  soldiers  from  the  villages  at  the 
discretion  of  the  bolu-bashi,  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  apprehension  from  robbers.  We  leave 
Mjtika  a mile  on  the  left  at  9.10,  follow  the  ruins 
of  the  Aquaeduet  of  Nicopolis  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
the  height  of  Mikhalitzi,  and  at  9.40  descend  upon 
the  sea  beach,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  I landed 
from  H.  M.  brig  Delight  (Capt.  Handheld)  in  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  November,  1807,  and  had  a 
conferenee  with  the  Vezir,  which  led  to  our  peace 
last  summer  with  the  Porte 


‘ Aly  thought  it  necessary 
on  that  occasion  to  conceal  liis 
communication  with  me  from 
the  French  consul ; and  with 
this  view,  when  I sent  a person 
on  shore  in  the  morning  at 
Prevyza  to  arrange  an  inter- 
view with  him,  he  ordered  one 
of  his  secretaries  to  meet  him 
on  the  beach,  and  secretly  to 
instruet  him  to  pretend,  when 
brought  into  the  Vezir’s  pre- 
sence, that  peace  was  already 
made,  and  to  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  purchase  provisions. 
The  scene  thus  prepared  was 
acted  accordingly  in  presence 
of  the  French  consul,  Aly  re- 
fusing the  pretended  request, 
and  haughtily  adding  that  the 
two  nations  were  still  at  war, 
and  that  all  the  favour  ho  eould 
grant  was  liberty  to  return  on 
board,  on  condition  of  our 


quitting  the  coast.  In  return- 
ing to  the  Delight's  boat,  my 
agent  was  again  secretly  in- 
formed by  the  secretary  of  the 
exact  spot  near  Nicopolis  where 
the  Pasha  would  meet  me  in 
the  evening.  The  weatlrer  ap- 
peared so  threatening  from  the 
south-west,  that  there  was  some 
doubt  whether  the  ship  eould 
remain  on  the  coast,  and  we 
did  not  venture  to  anchor ; and 
the  night  was  so  dark,  that  had 
not  the  Vezir  caused  a fire  to  be 
lighted,  and  two  or  three  mus- 
kets to  be  discharged,  I should 
not  easily  have  found  him, 
seated  as  he  was,  under  a little 
cliff  on  the  shore,  with  Sekhri 
Effendi  and  the  Greek  secre- 
tary Kosta,  and  attended  at  a 
Uttlc  distance  by  a few  palika- 
ria.  He  had  eluded  the  consul 
by  appointing  a meeting  with 
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The  southerly  winds  of  the  two  last  days  were 
followed  yesterday  evening  by  a heavy  rain,  and 
this  day  the  wind  continues  fresh  at  south-west, 
with  a great  surf  upon  the  coast,  and  an  air  cold 


him  at  Vonitza,  towards  which 
place  he  sailed  from  Prevyza 
in  his  yacht,  then  changing 
his  route,  and  landing  at  Vath^, 
rode  from  thence  to  Nico- 
polis.  During  the  two  hours 
our  conference  lasted,  the  smf 
rose  considerably,  but  the  gale, 
fortunately,  did  not  reach  the 
bay ; so  that  writh  a good  wet- 
ting from  the  rain  and  sea,  and 
some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
ship,  which  we  should  hardly 
have  done  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lightning,  our  boat 
returned  on  board,  and  we  stood 
away  from  the  coast. 

I have  thought  it  fair  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning these  circumstances, 
although  now  of  little  or  no 
interest,  partly  because  M. 
Pouqueville  has  alluded  to 
them  very  obscurely  in  his 
book  of  travels,  but  chiefly 
for  tlie  purpose  of  contradict- 
ing an  assertion  of  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Hughes,  who  seems,  in 
several  instances,  to  have  given 
too  much  credit  to  the  French 
consul's  information,  or  to  that 
of  other  persons  in  Elbrus  not 
more  worthy  of  confidence,  and 
12 


who  has  thought  proper  to 
assert  that  either  in  the  con- 
ference of  M^tika,  or  on  some 
other  occasion,  “ Solemn  pro- 
mises— incautious  promises  im- 
possible to  perform — were  made 
to  Aly.” — (Travels  in  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Albania,  vol.  i. 
p.  190.)  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  refer  to  the  published 
correspondence  of  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  to  show  that  what- 
ever Al^  may  have  found  it 
convenient  to  represent  to  tra- 
vellers or  visitors  from  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  pretended 
promises  were  nothing  more 
than  ofiTers  of  co-operation 
against  the  French,  and  assur- 
ances that  His  Majesty’s  ships 
on  the  eoast  had  instructions 
to  assist  him  in  any  attempt 
he  might  make  upon  the  places 
occupied  by  the  French  forces. 
Al^,  however,  never  chose  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance, 
not  daring,  however  desirous 
he  might  have  been  of  possess- 
ing an  ultimate  refuge  from 
the  Porte  in  Lefkadha,  to  un- 
dertake an  attempt  upon  that 
island  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  supreme  government. 
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for  tlie  season.  After  following  the  sea-beach  for 
a mile  and  a half,  our  road  passes  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Mikhalitzi,  where  the  remains  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Nicopolis  cross  one  of  the  ravines 
which  intersect  the  height.  We  pass  through  a 
scanty  wood  of  crooked  oaks,  where  a thick  forest 
is  said  to  have  existed  40  years  ago,  but  which 
being  conveniently  situated  for  the  embarkation 
of  the  timber,  has  been  thereby  reduced  to  its 
present  state.  Leaving  a collection  of  twenty  huts 
called  Kanali  one  mile  on  the  right,  we  proceed 
along  a narrow  plain  on  the  sea  side,  partially 
cultivated  with  com,  and  at  11.13  cross  near  the 
sea  the  rivulet  of  Kamariua,  which  is  shaded  by 
large  plane  trees,  resounding  with  the  songs  of 
nightingales'.  The  river  of  Kamarina  was  for- 
merly the  southern  boundary  of  the  possessions 
of  Hassan  Aga  of  Margariti,  but  the  Vezir  has 
removed  it  beyond  Riniassa,  besides  which  he  has 
taken  inland  the  half  of  Fanari.  A little  to  the 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  the  magazines 
of  Agriapidhia,  from  whence,  in  peaceable  times, 
Kamarina,  Kastroskia,  and  the  adjacent  places, 
carry  on  some  commerce  with  the  islands.  Here 
also  the  islanders  are  in  the  habit  of  landing  in 
harvest  time,  to  work  as  labourers  in  the  adjacent 
country.  Our  cmizers  charged  with  the  blockade 
of  the  enemy  in  the  Ionian  islands  have  for  the 
present  cut  off  the  communication.  On  a little 
level  by  the  river  side  they  are  ploughing  for 
rokka,  which  will  be  sown  immediately.  The 
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situation  would  admit  of  irrigation  from  the  river, 
but  the  spring  rains  are  usually  sufficient. 

After  an  ascent  from  the  coast  by  a gradual 
slope  through  corn-fields  and  oaks,  we  arrive,  at 
1 1.33  at  Kastro-sykia,  or  Kastroskia',  a village  of 
50  houses  standing  on  heights  above  the  sea, 
which  are  backed  by  woody  slopes  rising  to  the 
summit  which  connects  the  mountain  of  Kamarina 
with  Mount  Tjekurat,  in  face  of  Suli.  The  Kas- 
troskiotes  manufacture  narrow  woollen  cloths, 
blankets,  and  carpets,  and  in  common  with  almost 
all  the  villages  of  this  part  of  the  country,  make 
bags  of  goats’  hair.  Proceeding  at  3.10,  we  cross 
the  rugged  heights  which  project  into  the  sea  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  the  village,  and  which 
are  covered  with  oaks  of  various  kinds  ’,  mi.xed 
with  an  underwood  chiefly  of  lentisk  ’,  and  at  4.5 
halt  for  the  night  at  Riniassa*,  a village  of  20 
houses  with  a kula,  which  has  been  ruined  in  the 
wars  between  Aly  Pasha  and  Hassan  Aga.  This 
village  is  not  visible  from  the  sea,  but  the  castle 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  a mile  distant,  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  coast.  It 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a very  steep  height  rising 
from  the  sea-beach,  on  the  slope  of  which  are  the 
vestiges  of  the  old  town  of  Riniassa,  which  as  well 
as  the  ca.stle  was  of  some  importance  before  the 
Turkish  conquest.  The  Vezir  has  lately  been 
making  some  additions  to  the  old  walls  of  the 
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castle,  which  were  solidly  constructed  of  rough 
stones,  mortar,  and  broken  tiles.  He  has  also 
built  three  or  four  houses  to  lodge  a garrison  of 
twenty  Albanians,  and  another  for  his  own  use 
when  he  may  happen  to  visit  this  place,  and 
which  remains  in  the  meantime  unfuniished  and 
unoccupied.  One  old  English  six-pounder  is  the 
only  ordnance. 

This  place  is  now  the  Vezlr's  frontier  garrison 
towards  Tjami,  the  present  boundary  between  him 
and  Hassan  Aga  of  Margariti  being  the  small 
stream  already  alluded  to,  which  rises  in  the 
woody  mountains  surrounding  the  village  of  Ri- 
niassa,  and  which  flows  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  Castle-hill  into  the  sea.  Two  or  three  miles 
beyond  the  river,  is  a small  harbour  below  the 
village  of  Elia. 

April  30. — At  7.20  we  begin  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  plain  of  Fanari,  the  road  follow- 
ing the  edge  of  a steep  ravine,  in  which  flows  a 
torrent,  one  of  several  which  contribute  to  form  the 
river  of  Riniassa.  The  slopes  are  covered  chiefly 
with  oak,  both  velani  and  common ; of  the  latter  there 
are  many  fine  trees,  but  not  straight  to  any  length  : 
there  are  also  many  of  the  aria  or  quercus  ilex  of 
large  dimensions  : this  kind  of  oak  is  supposed  to 
furnish  the  best  ship-timber  of  any.  In  most  places 
there  is  a thick  underwood,  consisting  chiefly  of 
lentisk  and  arbutus.  At  8.30  we  pass  by  the  ruins 
of  the  village  of  Topolia,  where  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  a church  and  a few  huts.  On  our  right, 
beyond  a small  cultivated  vale,  belonging  to  the 
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village  Babatziko which  is  not  in  sight,  rises 
the . mountain  which  from  Prevyza  makes  its 
appearance  between  the  summit  of  Zalongo  and 
that  above  Parga. 

We  soon  arrive  at  the  highest  point  of  our  route, 
where  stands  a solitary  church,  and  where  a part 
of  the  southern  side  of  the  plain  of  Famiri  presents 
itself  to  view — then  begin  to  descend  through  a wood 
of  oaks  without  much  underwood.  In  some  places 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  for  sowing  corn.  The 
trees,  instead  of  having  been  felled,  have  been 
merely  killed  by  means  of  an  incision  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  ; the  bark,  which  is  ser- 
viceable, is  then  removed,  and  the  tree  burnt  by 
a fire  lighted  at  the  root ; the  labour  is  thus  saved 
of  cutting  down  the  trees,  the  timber  being  not 
worth  the  expence  of  removal.  We  descend  by  a 
road  in  some  places  rugged,  and  for  the  most  part 
through  a beautiful  forest  of  oak  and  ilex,  where 
an  abundance  of  nightiugales  are  singing.  At  10 
having  reached  the  foot  of  the  pass,  we  enter  the 
plain  of  Fanari,  and  arrive  at  Kanalaki  at  10.35. 
This  is  now  the  most  considerable  village  of  Fa- 
nari, and  belongs  to  a Bey,  who  is  related  to 
Hassan  Aga,  of  Margariti,  but  who  has  sided  with 
the  Vezir.  It  was  once  rivalled  by  Kastri,  Go- 
ritza,  Koroni,  and  Koronopulo,  but  all  these  have 
dwindled  since  Aly  has  got  a footing  in  the  plain. 
At  3 I set  out  for  a Paleo-kastro  or  Hellenic  ruin, 
very  conspicuous  throughout  the  surrounding  conn- 
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try,  and  which  occupies  a height  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  village  of  Kastri,  midway  be- 
tween Kanalaki  and  Goritza,  which  latter  village 
stands  on  the  rise  of  the  hills  bounding  the  plain  to 
the  westward.  Unfortunately,  the  bridge  over  the 
marsh  in  the  direct  route  being  broken  down,  we 
are  obliged  to  make  a circuit  in  which  we  entirely 
lose  the  road  among  the  rice-grounds,  so  that  I am 
at  last  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  object. 

Having  again  obtained  a firm  footing  on  the 
edge  of  the  mountain,  we  recover  the  direct  route 
from  Porto  Fanari  to  Glykj-  and  Suli,  w'hich  passes 
through  'Artissa,  a village  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain opposite  to  Kanalaki.  At  4.40  we  pass  under 
Muziakati,  another  village  similarly  situated,  and 
about  an  hour  distant  from  Kanalaki  in  direct  dis- 
tance. The  entrance  of  Port  Splantza,  otherwise 
called  Porto  Fanari,  the  ancient  Glycys  Limen,  was 
visible  from  our  road  from  a mile  beyond  'Artissa 
as  far  as  Muziakati ; short  of  the  former  point  it  is 
concealed  from  view  by  a projection  of  the  moun- 
tain which  advances  into  the  plain  south-w’estward 
of  Kanalaki.  Beyond  the  latter  village  it  is  hid 
by  the  hills  of  Margariti  about  Koroni.  Con- 
tinuing to  skirt  the  foot  of  the  hills  as  before, 
we  leave  Klisura,  another  small  place  of  about 
twenty  houses  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to 
the  right,  at  4.50,  and  at  6,  having  crossed  the 
river  of  Suli,  or  Acheron,  arrive  at  Glykj'.  This 
plain  of  Fanari,  or  Frari  as  it  is  called  by  the  Al- 
banians, is  every  where  so  marshy,  that  except  at 
Kanalaki  and  Potamia,  all  the  habitations  of  those 
who  cultivate  the  plain  are  situated  upon  the  adja^ 
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cent  hills.  Besides  the  Ciiirla,  or  river  of  Suli,  and 
the  Vavd,  which  overflow  their  banks  in  the  rainy 
seasons,  there  arc  sources  issuing  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  below  'Artissa,  and  others  still  more 
copious  which  form  the  marsh  near  Kastri.  Even 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain  towards  Glykj'  is  still 
at  this  advanced  period  of  the  spring  in  a swampy 
state,  from  the  mere  effect  of  the  winter  torrents 
from  the  hills.  The  river  Gurla,  in  its  winding 
course  through  the  plain,  is  distant  in  general  from 
the  eastern  height  about  a third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  plain,  it  then  leaves  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kastri 
on  its  right  bank,  turns  towards  the  western  height 
and  enters  the  marshes,  which  at  the  present 
season  begin  a little  below  Kastri  and  Kanalaki, 
extend  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  sea,  and 
occupy  all  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  much  diminished,  but  are  never 
entirely  dry,  and  some  large  lakes  still  remain  in 
several  places  similar  to  those  in  the  marsh  of 
Katokhi,  particularly  one  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 
another  to  the  south-east,  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  there  rise  abruptly  from  the  level. 
These  lakes  furnish  a constant  and  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fish.  The  river  of  Snli  having  traversed  the 
marsh,  is  joined  below  it  by  the  Vuvo  about  three 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  united  river  with  the 
sea  in  the  bay  of  Splantza.  The  Vuvo  rises  near 
Paramythia,  waters  the  valley  which  extends  from 
thence  to  Fanari,  and  then  proceeding  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  of  Margariti  on  the  western  side 
of  the  plain  of  Fanari,  passes  between  Koroni  and 
Koronopulo.  This  river  is  dry  in  summer  in  the 
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valley  of  Paramythla,  but  in  the  plain  of  Fanari 
there  is  water  at  all  seasons,  supplied  probably 
from  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  western  heights. 
The  water  of  the  Vuvo  is  reputed  to  be  bad  ; and 
the  villages  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  near  it,  either 
make  use  of  wells  or  fetch  water  from  the  Sulid- 
tiko. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Gurla, 
or  river  of  Suli,  is  the  Acheron,  the  Vuvo  the 
Cocytns  of  antiquity,  and  the  great  marsh  or  lake 
below  Kastri  the  Achcru^.  The  course  of  the 
Acheron  through  the  lake  into  the  Glycys  Limen 
accords  perfectly  with  the  testimony  of  Thucy- 
dides, Scylax,  Livy,  and  Strabo  ‘,  and  the  disagree- 
able water  of  the  Cocytus  is  noticed  by  Pausanias’. 
In  the  lower  plain  towards  the  sea  are  the  villages 
of  Valonderako  and  Tzikuri,  belonging  to  Turks 
of  Margariti : the  inhabitants  cultivate  flax,  wheat, 
and  rice,  and  possess  extensive  pastures  full  of 
cattle.  A little  farther  from  the  sea  is  Lykursi, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Vuvo,  opposite  to  which, 
on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  and  distant  three 
or  four  miles  direct  from  Porto  Fanari,  is  a church, 
formerly  a monastery,  of  St.  John,  standing  on 
some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  of  polygonal  ma- 
sonry, indicating  probably  the  site  of  Cichyrus,  or 
the  Thesprotian  Ephyre,  which  Strabo  describes 
as  being  situated  above  the  Glycys  Limen. 

The  water  of  Port  Fanari  is  fresh,  as  Strabo  and 
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the  ancient  name  attest,  which  is  caused  iindouht- 
edly  by  the  great  and  constant  supplies  from  the 
Acheron,  the  Cocytus,  and  those  subterraneous 
sources  by  which  the  lake  is  chiefly  formed.  The 
marshy  nature  of  the  plain  of  Fanari  renders  it 
very  favourable  to  the  culture  of  rice  and  kalam- 
bokki,  which  are  its  chief  produce  : flax  and  wheat 
are  grown  in  the  drier  parts,  and  every  where  it 
feeds  sheep  and  cattle  in  great  numbers.  Maize 
gives  a return  of  40  to  1 ; it  is  sown  as  late  as 
May  and  June  and  reaped  in  October,  its  growth 
being  assisted  by  irrigation  when  the  dryness  of  the 
season  renders  that  process  necessary.  The  rice- 
fields  are  divided  into  squares  by  little  mounds, 
and  at  intervals  there  are  ditches  across  the  fields 
for  admitting  the  water,  which  is  conducted  from 
the  river  by  a canal.  The  part  of  the  plain  near 
Glyk^'  is  less  adapted  to  irrigation  than  the  lower 
parts  towards  the  Acherusia.  When  the  field  is  quite 
inundated  the  rice  is  sown,  and  the  ground  is  kept 
in  the  same  state  till  the  grain  is  nearly  ripe,  when 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  dry.  Care  must  he  taken 
that  the  water  is  not  too  cold  when  the  seed  is 
thrown  in,  which  occurs  in  April  or  May,  the 
reaping  in  August.  The  return  is  often  150  to  1. 
All  the  land  in  Fanari,  which  has  been  taken  from 
Margariti  by  the  Vezir,  has  been  divided  into  tjift- 
liks,  and  farmed  for  his  benefit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kanalaki.  He  takes  one-third  of  the  crop 
in  rice  and  a quarter  in  kalambokki,  furnishing 
the  labourer  with  nothing  but  his  lodging.  The 
rice  of  this  district  supplies  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, but  is  chiefly  sold  in  the  firet  instance  at  the 
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market  of  Paramythia,  wliere  it  now  fetches  five 
piastres  the  kilo  of  thirty-two  okes.  Maize  sells 
for  fourteen  piastres  the  fortoma  of  about  110 
okes ; wheat  25  piastres  the  fortoma,  of  which  the 
average  weight  is  120  okes.  A or  ox  for  the 
plough,  is  worth  100  piastres : an  aytXaSa,  or  cow, 
about  half  as  much. 

The  rocky  height  of  Kastri,  standing  separate 
from  the  hills  which  surround  the  Acherusian 
plains,  and  protected  by  the  Acheron,  the  Cocytus, 
and  the  Achcrtisia,  seems  as  if  intended  by  nature 
for  the  strong  hold  of  this  district.  On  the  sum- 
mit are  the  walls  of  an  acropolis ; those  of  the 
city  descend  the  slopes  on  either  side  towards 
Gorltza  and  Kanalaki,  and  others  follow  the  foot  of 
the  hill  opposite  to  Glyky.  Both  the  magnitude 
and  position  of  these  ruins  favour  the  opinion  that 
they  are  those  of  Pandosia,  a very  ancient  colony 
of  Elis ',  which  gave  name  to  another  Pandosia  in 
the  country  of  the  Brettii.  Alexander  Molossus, 
king  of  Epirus,  was  warned  by  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona  to  avoid  Pandosia  and  the  Acherusian  water’, 
and  erroneously  applied  it  to  his  own  Pandosia 
instead  of  that  of  Italy  where  he  received  his  fatal 
wound  As  the  Italian  Pandosia  was  named 
after  that  of  Epirus,  and  stood  on  the  bank  of  a 
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river  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  Acheron ' of 
Epirus,  it  is  probable  that  the  Epirote  Pandosia 
was  also  on  the  bank  of  the  Acheron.  Kastri  is  the 
only  position  on  this  river  which  preserves  remains 
of  Hellenic  antiquity,  or  even  possesses  the  usual 
characteristics  of  an  ancient  site. 

This  evening  fire-flies  make  their  appearance  at 
Glyk5'  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  the  first 
I have  seen  this  spring. 

May  1. — A little  beyond  Glyky,  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Klisiira  leading  to  Suli,  a large 
body  of  water  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
Below  the  sources  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
which  crossed  the  river,  and  of  which  there  is  a 
fragment  on  each  bank.  Upon  the  Glyky  side  part 
of  an  arch  is  still  standing,  ten  feet  thick,  composed 
of  small  stones  and  mortar  : there  is  a foundation 
also  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  formed  of  handsome 
squared  stones,  probably  that  of  a bridge,  but  nei- 
ther this  nor  the  arch  appears  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  neighbouring  church  of  Glyky,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Donatus,  and  was  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  bishopric  of  Glycys.  Its  destruction 
was  completed  during  the  wars  of  Suli,  and  the 
ruins  were  employed  by  Al^^  Pasha  to  construct 
an  adjoining  kula.  There  still  remains,  however, 
enough  to  show  that  the  building  was  thirty- 
eight  yards  long,  with  walls  seven  feet  and  a half 
thick,  supported  by  massive  buttresses.  There 
are  several  shafts  of  grey  granite  lying  on  the 
ground  within  the  ruined  walls,  and  others  of 
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bluish  white  marble,  all  about  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter ; these  formed  the  nave  of  the  church  : 
others  smaller,  of  grey  granite,  supported  the 
front  of  the  GynecKum.  On  the  outside  of  the 
church  lies  the  fragment  of  a shaft,  two  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  which  is  of  limestone,  like  the 
inner  portal  of  the  church.  It  is  possible  that 
these  may  have  been  taken  from  some  older  build- 
ing when  the  church  was  built.  They  are  at  least 
the  only  remains  here  which  have  any  appearance 
of  Hellenic  antiquity. 

The  view  of  Suli  from  hence  is  very  imposing. 
Three  tiers  of  steep  and  almost  precipitous  rocks 
present  themselves  in  front,  and  behind  them  in 
the  middle,  appearing  through  the  gorge  of  the 
river,  the  hill  of  Try  pa,  crowned  with  the  castle 
of  Kiafa  between  two  smaller  buildings  at  either 
end  of  the  ridge.  Above  all  rises  the  mountain 
of  Suli,  apparently  double  the  height  of  Trypa, 
the  elevation  of  which  above  Glyky,  seems  to 
be  about  1200  feet. 

Leaving  the  church  of  Glyk^f  this  morning  at 
7.30,  we  follow  the  foot  of  Mount  Kurila,  as  the 
summit  is  called  which  extends  from  Glykj’  to  the 
pass  of  Elefthero-khori,  beyond  Paramythia.  On 
its  slope  is  the  small  village  of  Khoika,  which  we 
pass  at  8.5,  nearly  opposite  to  Lypa,  on  the  hills 
of  Margariti.  The  latter  heights  have  a singular 
appearance  from  their  uniformity,  presenting  to- 
wards the  plain  a long  succession  of  semi-circular 
precipices,  convex  towards  the  plain,  and  con- 
sisting of  vertical  strata  of  calcareous  rock.  A 
few  small  hamlets  are  situated  in  the  retiring 
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angles  or  intervals  of  these  rocks.  The  plain, 
which  is  five  or  si.v  miles  across  at  Glyk5’,  di- 
minishes to  three  as  we  enter  the  valley  leading 
to  Paramythia,  and  at  that  town  is  not  more  than 
half  as  much  in  width.  At  8.40  Gardhiki,  a 
Turkish  town  of  200  houses,  with  a few  Greek 
families,  is  two  miles  on  our  right,  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Kurila,  occupying  a large  space,  and 
having  a beautiful  appearance  with  its  numerous 
gardens,  watered  by  never-failing  sources  which 
issue  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  send 
contributions  to  the  river  Vuvo.  We  pass  along 
the  banks  of  this  river,  over  low  downs  resembling 
the  plain  of  Prevyza  in  soil,  as  well  as  in  being 
overgrown  with  fern.  These  downs  may  be  called 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Paramythia  and  Fanari, 
though  at  present  the  former  district  extends  nearly 
to  Khoika.  Leaving  some  other  small  hamlets  on 
the  side  of  either  mountain,  we  arrive  at  9.30 
opposite  Dhragomi,  a large  village  two  miles  dis- 
tant, on  the  last  slope  of  Mount  Kurila,  which 
here  rises  in  majestic  precipices  above  it.  Like 
Gardhiki,  it  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mussulmans, 
and  abounds  in  fountains  and  gardens.  From 
hence,  as  far  as  the  termination  of  the  mountain 
at  the  pass  of  Elefthero-khori,  the  summit  is 
clothed  with  a continued  forest  of  fir. 

A 'guard  of  Suliotes  from  Glyky  who  accom- 
pany us  on  foot  seem  quite  insensible  to  tbe  heat 
of  the  morning,  and  without  halting  outwalk  our 
horses  and  keep  always  in  front,  alleging  that 
they  have  some  apprehensions  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Karvuiiiari  in  the  Margariti  hills.  Continuing 
12 
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our  route  along  the  middle  of  the  valley,  we  arrive 
at  10.35  at  a ruin  of  the  annexed  form,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a temple  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a church. 
It  is  known  only  by  the  name  of  to  -)^^a\aafta,  or 
the  ruin. 


Above  it,  towards  the  mountain,  is  Karioti,  be- 
tween which  and  another  small  village  named 
Veliani  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis  of  a Greek  city 
are  distinguishable  from  our  road,  surrounding  a 
table  summit  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Mount 
Kurila.  From  the  Khalasma  it  takes  us  forty 
minutes  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Para- 
mythia. 

Paramythia  occupies  the  entire  side  of  a hill 
which  rises  to  half  the  height  of  Mount  Kurila, 
and  is  separated  only  by  a small  space  from  its 
cliffs.  Like  the  generality  of  Albanian  towns,  it 
covers  a large  space  of  ground,  and  is  divided 
into  clusters  of  houses,  occupied  by  fapta,  or 
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family  alliances,  which  often  make  war  upon  one 
another  when  in  want  of  an  external  quarrel. 
Before  the  reduction  of  the  place  by  the  Vezir, 
there  were  600  inhabited  houses,  but  many  fami- 
lies having  fled  with  Isliam  Pronio,  Aly’s  chief 
opponent,  there  are  now  not  more  than  400  Musul- 
man  and  40  Greek.  The  houses  are  built  of  the 
roughly  hewn  calcareous  stone  of  the  mountain, 
and  where  they  stand  close  together,  the  usual 
Albanian  filth  prevails,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  general  appearance  of  the  town. 
On  the  summit,  which  is  surrounded  with  cliffs, 
stands  a ruined  castle ; below,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  the  picturesque  houses  are  dispersed 
among  gardens,  watered  by  plentiful  streams  de- 
scending in  every  direction,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  clusters  of  houses  are  grown  with  superb 
plane  trees,  or  occupied  by  mosques  and  fountains, 
shaded  by  cypresses  and  planes.  These  beautiful 
features  are  admirably  contrasted  with  the  cliffs  and 
fir-clad  summits  of  the  great  mountain  which  rises 
above  the  castle.  As  in  other  Albanian  towns,  all 
the  ordinary  articles  of  Albanian  or  Turkish  dress 
and  furniture  are  manufactured  here,  chiefly  by 
Musulmans.  The  Greeks  are  for  the  most  part 
only  retail  shopkeepers. 

The  castle,  which  is  surrounded  by  precipices, 
except  towards  the  town  and  the  south-west, 
formerly  contained,  as  usual  in  Turkey,  a great 
number  of  private  houses  ; but  these  having  been 
ruined  in  the  war  which  preceded  the  capture  of 
the  place  by  Aly,  it  now  serves  only  to  lodge  an 
Albanian  garrison.  The  Vezir’s  governor  occupies 
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the  house  of  Pronio,  who  was  head  of  the  family  alli- 
ance, formerly  the  most  powerful  in  Paramythia  ; 
this  house,  together  with  five  or  six  others,  which 
belonged  to  relatives  of  the  same  chieftain,  is  situ- 
ated below  the  castle,  on  a slope  terminating  in 
another  fortified  rocky  summit  named  Galata, 
which  lies  three  quarters  of  a mile  below  the 
castle,  and  midway  between  it  and  the  extremity 
of  the  town  in  the  valley.  The  Vezir  has  made 
many  repairs  and  additions  to  the  fortress  of  Ga- 
latii.  The  upper  castle  was  the  acropolis  of  an 
ancient  city,  as  appears  by  some  fine  pieces 
of  Hellenic  wall  amidst  the  more  modern  work 
which  consists  of  repairs  of  various  ages.  The 
upper  gate,  which  looks  towards  the  mountain 
and  leads  to  the  pass  of  Elefthero-khori,  occupies 
the  same  position  as  one  of  the  gates  of  the  acro- 
polis. Two  portions  of  ancient  wall  continue  to 
support  a ramp  which  led  up  to  it,  and  which  still 
serves  as  an  approach  to  the  modem  gate  ; on 
each  side  of  it  are  other  fragments  of  the  original 
work  founded  upon  the  cliffs,  and  sustaining  the 
modern  structure.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  castle, 
facing  Galata  and  the  valley,  are  some  larger  re- 
mains of  the  inclosure  of  the  acropolis  : here  an 
entire  bend  of  the  wall  is  Hellenic,  towards  the 
north-west  also  there  remains  a trilithic  door,  four 
feet  wide,  which  is  now  walled  up.  The  masonry 
on  either  side  of  this  door  is  regular,  all  the  otlier 
remains  are  of  the  purest  kind  of  polygonal  ma- 
sonry. Some  Hellenic  foundations  at  Galata  show 
that  summit  to  have  been  comprehended  within 
the  city,  which  was  thus  between  two  and  three 
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miles  in  circumference.  The  only  remains  I can 
find  in  the  modem  town  are  some  squared  blocks 
in  the  streets,  and  a fragment  of  an  inscribed 
sepulchral  monument  of  Roman  times'.  Below 
the  town  are  some  remains  of  old  olive  planta- 
tions, from  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  the 
great  valley  extending  from  hence  to  the  Glycys 
Limen  would  be  well  adapted  to  that  valuable 
production.  These  olive-trees  the  Spaniards  have 
the  credit  of  having  planted,  with  as  much  truth 
as  they  are  said  to  have  constructed  the  Khalasma 
and  the  Castle  of  Paramythia*.  There  are  some 
other  very  old  olive  trees  in  a valley  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  town,  which  is  watered  by  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Vuvo.  Here,  not  very  long  ago, 
stood  a village  named  Labovo,  of  which  a ruined 
church  and  some  remains  of  the  houses  still  exist. 
Several  small  shafts  and  capitals  of  a bad  taste 
are  lying  here,  and  the  adjoining  fields  are  covered 
with  stones  and  broken  pottery.  The  site  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  a pagan  temple  ; for  it  is  said  that 
here  were  found  those  exquisite  specimens  of  the 
ancient  toreutic  art  in  bronze,  which  now  belong 
to  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight.  The  only 
relic  of  antiquity  decidedly  Hellenic  now  remain- 
ing at  Labovo  is  an  ancient  sepulchral  stele  of  the 
usual  square  form  lying  on  the  side  of  the  rivulet. 


' Inscription,  No.  169. 

’ The  trees  may  have  been 
planted,  however,  by  Italians, 
as  it  appears  that  Charles  Toc- 
co,  the  first  Count  of  Cefalonia, 
in  union  with  several  Neapoli- 


tan nobles,  conquered  this 
country  from  the  Albanians  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
centurj’ — Villehardouin,  Hist, 
de  Constantinojde  sous  les  £m- 
pereurs  Francois,  1.  8.  c.  2,i. 
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and  without  any  inscription,  at  least  on  the  sides 
which  are  above  ground. 

The  upper  castle  of  Parainythia  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Aidhonat  Kalesi,  and  the  Kaza  in  all  official 
forms  bears  that  of  Aidhonat  Kalesende.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Aidhonat  is  derived  from  Ai 
Dhonato,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  "Ayioc  Aova- 
Toc,  or  Saint  Donatus,  who  was  the  patron  of  this 
part  of  Epirus,  and  to  whom  many  churches  were 
here  dedicated,  particularly  the  episcopal  church 
of  Glyk5’,  one  in  the  castle  of  Paramythia  and  two 
at  Suli,  all  which  were  ruined  in  the  Suliote  wars. 
I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  Para- 
mythia in  history,  cither  ancient  or  Byzantine, 
though  being  a word  purely  Hellenic,  and  sug- 
gested apparently  by  the  beauty  of  the  place,  it 
may  very  possibly  be  as  old  as  an  early  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  a new  town  may  have 
risen  on  the  deserted  site  of  the  city,  which  pro- 
bably at  the  Roman  conquest  shared  the  general 
fate  of  the  Epirote  towns.  The  non-occurrence  of 
the  name  of  Paramythia  in  the  Byzantine  au- 
thors may  be  attributed  perhaps  to  the  superior 
glory  of  the  patron  saint.  We  learn  from  Proco- 
pius, that  Justinian  repaired  two  castles  of  Saint 
Donatus : and  though  he  ascribes  them  to  New 
Epirus,  a provincial  division  of  that  time  which 
contained  northern  Epirus  and  part  of  Illyria,  it 
is  very  possible  that  one  of  them  only  may 
have  been  in  New  Epirus,  and  that  the  other  may 
have  been  Paramythia.  Some  of  the  buildings  in 
the  town  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the  period  to  which 
Procopius  refers,  particularly  a church  in  the 
lower  part  of  it  dedicated  to  the  ra?  riava- 
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ylac,  and  a large  bath  close  by,  which  has  every 
appearance  of  being  coeval  with  the  church.  The 
masonry  of  them  both  resembles  the  Roman,  con- 
sisting of  a mixture  of  tiles  with  stones  and  mortar: 
the  plan  of  the  bath  is  exactly  like  that  of  the 
modem  Turkish  baths,  thus  furnishing  a strong 
argument  for  believing  that  the  Turks  adopted 
their  baths,  like  the  construction  of  their  mosques, 
from  the  Greeks. 

Besides  the  church  and  bath  at  Paramythia, 
and  the  church  and  aquaeduct  at  Glykj',  there  are 
some  other  churches  on  the  Margariti  side  of 
Fanari,  particularly  that  of  St.  Dhimitri  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  near  Potamia,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  of  that  period  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  in  which  all  this  part  of  Epirus  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Donatus.  I was  in- 
formed by  the  papas  at  Glyky  that  some  inscrip- 
tions which  were  destroyed  when  that  church  was 
ruined,  proved  it  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  in  whose  time  Donatus  was 
bishop  of  Eurhoea,  and  performed  his  miracles  b 
Among  others  he  relieved  the  country  from  the 
ravages  of  a dragon  which  had  infested  the  high- 
way at  a bridge  or  causeway  called  the  Chamaege- 
phyrae,  which  traversed  a marsh.  Here  the  ter- 
rible monster  devoured  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  horses, 
and  men,  until  the  saint  killed  it  by  merely  spit- 
ting at  it,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  after  which 
eight  yoke  of  oxen  were  required  to  drag  it  out 
of  the  water.  At  Issoria  a come,  or  subordinate 
town  of  Eurhoea,  he  caused  a cojiious  fountain 


' Sozomeii,  I.  7.  c.  26. 
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to  issue,  and  here  he  was  buried  at  a house  of 
prayer  which  received  his  name This  seems 
plainly  to  allude  to  the  church  of  St.  Donatus 
at  Glykj',  and  to  the  great  source  of  water  which 
issues  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  it  *. 

Marcus,  a successor  of  Donatus  in  the  bishopric 
of  Eurhoea,  subscribed  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
in  the  year  451  ; a century  later,  Procopius  de- 
scribes Eurhoea,  which  is  named  by  Hierocles 
among  the  towns  of  Old  Epirus,  as  an  ancient 
city,  so  called  from  its  abundant  waters,  but  which 
having  fallen  to  decay,  was,  like  Photice  and  Phoe- 
nice  in  the  same  province,  renewed  by  Justinian 
on  a neighbouring  site  : the  position  chosen  for  the 
new  Eurhoea  was  a peninsula  in  a lake,  which,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  from  the  still  existing  recollec- 
tions of  Donatus  in  this  vicinity,  was  the.4cAerMsia’. 
But  the  works  of  Justinian,  so  ostentatiously  de- 
scribed by  Procopius,  were  probably  as  insignifi- 
cant here  as  in  most  other  places,  and  did  not  long 
prevent  Eurhoea  from  being  deserted.  In  less  than 


* cuvrt/pioc  oIkoc,  ni/Tov 
ri/r  iirtovv^lav  — Sozo- 
men,  1.  7,  c.  26. 

’ Nicephonis  Callistus  (1. 12, 
c.  35)  has  related  the  history 
of  Saint  Donatus  almost  in 
the  exact  words  of  Sozomcn, 
except  that  he  adds  ral  d<rru 
after  ivk-rripios  olcoc,  whence 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
church  and  the  town  of  St.  Do- 
natus were  at  the  same  place ; 
but  although  a village  or  town 
may  have  existed  at  Glyky,  it 
VOL.  IV. 


is  not  likely  that  any  thing  de- 
serving the  appellation  of  an 
doTv  stood  in  so  low  a situation. 
1 am  inclined  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  castle  or  city  was 
Paramythia,  which  continued 
to  bear  the  name  of  St.  Donatus 
in  the  14th  century,  when  it  is 
noticed  by  Cantacuzenus  (1.  2, 
e,  34)  together  with  loannina, 
Parga,  and  some  other  towns 
or  fortresses  of  that  period, 
which  are  now  extinct. 

’ Procop.  de  ^Edif.  1.  4,  c,  1 . 
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thirty  years  after  tlie  death  of  that  emperor,  Isso- 
ria,  the  burying  place  of  Donatus,  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  Eurhoea  as  the  see  or  title  of  the  bishop- 
ric, and  soon  afterwards  the  body  of  Donatus  was 
removed  from  thence  to  Cassopo  in  Corfu,  with 
the  approbation  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
consequence  of  the  insecurity  of  Epirus ',  into 
which  the  yet  unconverted  Huns  or  Bulgarians 
began  to  make  their  destructive  inroads.  The  re- 
newal of  the  bishopric  under  the  name  of  Glyk^'  was 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Buthrotum,  one  of  the  oldest  suffragan  sees 
in  Epirus,  to  which  Glyk^  is  now  united,  was  pro- 
bably approaching  to  its  present  desolate  state. 

Glyky  is  an  example  of  that  change  of  position 
in  an  ancient  name  which  sometimes  in  Greece 
holds  out  false  lights  to  the  geographer,  though  in 
the  present  instance  it  can  have  no  such  effect. 
The  descriptive  epithet  anciently  applied  to  the 
harbour,  having  first  become  the  designation  of 
the  whole  Achenisixm  plain,  was  at  length  attached 
to  the  place  which  contained  the  cathedral  church, 
and  hence  became  the  title  of  the  renewed  bishop- 
ric, while  Fanari,  derived  perhaps  from  some  watch- 
tower  or  signal-post  at  the  harbour,  became  the 
appellation  of  all  the  lower  plain.  Splautza,  the 
other  modem  name  of  Porto  Fanari,  or  Glycys 
Limen,  is  probably  only  a Romaic  corruption  of 
the  Italian  Spiaggia. 

All  the  lands  of  Paramythia  belong  to  Musul- 
mans,  and  a great  part  of  them  are  spahiliks,  the 


' Lequien,  Oriena  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
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proprietors  of  which  are  consequently  liable  to  be 
called  to  the  field  by  the  Sultan  or  his  representa- 
tive : Paramvthia  could  thus  furnish  not  less  than 
2000  muskets.  It  was  at  all  times  the  most  im- 
portant member  of  the  Suliote  league  against  A15', 
and  was  generally  united  with  Margariti,  Gard- 
hiki,  and  Dhragomi.  But  here,  as  in  every  part 
of  Albania  when  not  united  by  a common  danger, 
the  same  towns  were  often  at  war  with  one  another, 
and  when  this  was  wanting,  the  parties  into  which 
each  town  was  divided  were  seldom  long  without 
fighting.  In  these  contests  the  Suliotes  were 
sure  to  take  a share,  often  on  both  sides ; so  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  opposed  to 
one  another,  as  happened  also  among  their  own 
faria  at  home,  in  default  of  their  being  engaged  in 
the  quarrels  of  others.  Nor  could  they  ever  long 
agree  with  their  neighbours.  The  treaties  made 
by  the  chiefs  were  not  observed  by  the  lower 
orders,  who,  half  starv'ed  in  their  mountains,  were 
continually  committing  depredations  on  the  adjoin- 
ing territories.  In  short,  rapine  and  war  were  ele- 
ments of  existence  to  a true  Suliote. 

When  Suli  became  closely  invested,  Paramythia, 
like  all  the  other  places  which  had  been  united  with 
the  Suliotes,  fell  off  from  the  alliance.  But  this  did 
not  save  it  from  the  vengeance  or  ambition  of  Alj^ 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Suli  he  turned  all  his  force 
against  Pronio,  who,  when  reduced  to  extremities, 
had  the  weakness  to  allow  one  of  Aly’s  bolu-bashis 
with  ten  men  to  garrison  the  castle,  merely  in 
order,  as  the  Vezir  stated  in  his  usual  hypocritical 
manner,  that  the  war,  of  which  he  was  heartily 
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tired,  should  not  have  the  appearance  of  ending  in 
a manner  disgraceful  to  him  ; for  and  fvrpoTr?/, 
honour  and  shame,  two  qualities  the  least  regarded 
by  him,  are  favourite  words  in  his  mouth.  Upon 
the  first  pretext  of  a quarrel,  his  guard  of  ten  in- 
troduced hundreds,  and  Pronio  was  soon  obliged 
to  capitulate  in  his  only  remaining  fortress  of 
Galata.  By  the  terms  he  was  to  enjoy  his  landed 
property.  But  Al^'  soon  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered that  he  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Berit,  and  forthwith  seized  upon 
all  his  lands,  amounting  to  800  zevgaria.  The 
family  of  Pronio  had  not  been  long  at  the  head  of 
Paramythia.  Isliam’s  father,  w’hose  ruined  house 
is  still  standing  near  that  of  his  son  on  the  height 
of  Galata,  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  by  pur- 
chasing from  the  Sultan  the  malikiane  of  the  voi- 
vodalik  of  all  that  part  of  the  district  which  does 
not  consist  of  Ziamets  or  Timaria. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Vezir’s  income  from  Pa- 
ramythia is  now  entirely  spent  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  acquisition.  Being  obliged  to  observe  the 
greatest  vigilance  against  Margariti,  which  he  hopes 
some  day  to  entrap  by  force  or  fraud,  he  keeps 
about  800  men  within  the  <rvvopo<;,  or  boundary  of 
the  district  of  Paramythia,  which,  at  25  piastres  a 
month  for  each  man,  requires  500  purses  a year : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  800  zevgaria  of  Pronio,  at 
a profit  of  200  piastres  a year,  yield  about  300 
purses ; so  that  it  will  require  some  farther  ex- 
tortions to  meet  the  expence.  This  shows,  that 
although  Al^'  has  immense  possessions  in  houses, 
furniture,  dresses,  jewels,  and  other  similar  pro- 
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perty,  the  great  number  of  Albanian  soldiers  whom 
bis  continual  wars  and  ambitious  projects  oblige 
him  to  employ  and  to  pay  regularly,  probably 
prevent  him  from  hoarding  any  great  treasure  in 
specie. 

May  3. — The  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city  which 
stood  at  Veliani,  is  not  more  than  three  miles  in  a 
right  line  from  that  of  Paramythia ; it  is  situated 
at  about  the  same  height  above  the  plain,  but 
nearer  to  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  Mount  Kurila, 
and  not  so  well  defended  by  its  own  cliffs  towards 
the  mountain.  The  village  of  Veliani,  now  in 
ruins,  stands  considerably  below  the  acropolis,  but 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  ancient  city,  as  appears 
by  some  foundations  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  below 
it.  At  a monastery  of  St.  John,  where  the  church 
alone  remains  entire,  I find  a fragment  of  a co- 
lumn of  calcareous  stone,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  another  of  the  same  description  in 
the  village.  Farther  down  at  a ruined  church  are 
some  other  fragments  of  Greek  architecture,  with 
a caput  bovis  and  other  ornaments  of  a good  style, 
but  not  of  a very  ancient  date.  These  are  the 
only  remains  of  sculpture.  The  acropolis  was 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  Paramythia, 
and  its  walls  at  the  upper  part  of  the  inclo- 
sure are  preserved  in  some  places  to  half  their 
height : in  many  other  parts  of  the  hill  there  are 
pieces  of  them  also  in  good  preservation.  They 
are  accurate  and  well-preserved  specimens  of  the 
polygonal  kind,  but  the  masses  are  more  equal  in 
bulk  than  they  generally  are  in  this  kind  of  Greek 
masonry.  The  main  approach  to  the  gate  of  the 
acropolis,  which  was  on  the  western  side,  is  still 
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visible ; besides  which  there  are  ruins  of  a small 
door  opposite  to  the  mountain,  but  the  former  is 
the  only  place,  except  on  the  south  towards  the 
monastery,  by  which  there  is  now  any  access  to 
the  summit.  By  the  position  of  this  city  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  opening  which  leads  to 
Margariti,  it  possessed  the  widest  and  most  fertile 
part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Cocytus.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  ruins  are  many  sources  of 
water,  and  a village  which  derives  from  them  its 
Sclavonic  name  of  Voiniko. 

Besides  the  ancient  cities  at  Paramythia  and 
Veliani,  vestiges  of  others  are  said  to  exist  above 
Dhragomi,  and  at  a position  between  Karvuniari 
and  Margariti  ; but  unfortunately  the  state  of  hos- 
tility, or  rather  of  mutual  observation,  between 
A15^  Pasha  and  the  chieftains  of  Margariti  and 
Filiates,  will  not  admit  of  my  visiting  either  of 
those  places,  or  indeed  any  part  of  their  dis- 
tricts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I must  be  satisfied 
with  setting  down  the  topographical  information 
which  I have  obtained  by  inquiry,  aided  by  some 
ocular  observations  made  from  several  command- 
ing points,  as  w’ell  as  by  my  former  knowledge  of 
a part  of  the  maritime  country.  Paramythia  com- 
mands, at  no  great  distance,  three  important  passes : 
to  the  westward  is  the  opening  immediately  oppo- 
site to  Voiniko  and  the  Paleokastro  of  Veliani, 
which,  branching  from  the  valley  of  the  Vuvo, 
crosses  the  range  of  hills  on  its  western  side  into 
that  of  Margariti.  About  midway  to  Margariti  is 
Karvuniari,  a village  of  150  houses  chiefly  Turkish. 
The  mountain  to  the  right  of  the  branching  valley. 
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and  which  rises  immediately  opposite  to  Paramy- 
thia  westward,  is  called  Pesimo a small  Greek 
village  on  it  is  named  Sevastos  At  the  foot  of 
it,  bearing  S.  47  W.  by  compass  from  the  castle  of 
Paramythia,  is  a place  called  Vuvo,  where  are  the 
principal  sources  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which, 
joined  by  the  streams  from  Labovo,  Paramythia, 
and  Voiniko,  form  the  Cocytm. 

The  town  of  Margariti  is  divided  into  two  mak- 
halas,  called  Margariti  and  Omorfiates,  containing 
between  them  800  houses.  Mazarakia,  formerly 
the  chief  place  of  this  district,  which  is  still  desig- 
nated in  the  Turkish  hrmahns  by  the  name  of 
Mazare-kazasi,  is  two  hours  to  the  northward  of 
Margariti.  The  other  towns  are  Kurtesi  of  100 
houses,  one  hour  from  Mazarakia,  towards  Para- 
mythia ; Parga  two  hours  and  a half  to  the  south 
of  Margariti  ; Arpitza,  3 hours  from  the  latter  on 
the  side  of  the  same  maritime  ridge  which  com- 
mands the  district  of  Parga  ’ ; and  Aghia,  contain- 
ing 200  houses,  situated  midway  between  Arpitza 
and  Parga,  not  far  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Var- 
lam, which  is  the  western  projection  of  the  same 
mountain.  The  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ka- 
lama  is  called  Rai,  and  the  river  forms  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  two  subdivisions  of  Tjami  *, 
named  Daghawi,  or  Dai,  and  Parakalamo.  Da- 
ghawi  comprehends  the  country  from  the  Kalama 
southward  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Paramythia,  and 


‘ ntaifioy.  see  vol.  I.  p.  103;  vol.  HI. 

* S«/3affrof.  p,  3. 

* For  the  places  on  the  * Greece^ 
coast  of  this  part  of  Epirut^ 
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Fanari  ; Parakalarao,  that  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  boundaries  of  Vutzintro  and  Delvino.  In 
Daghawi  are  Griko-khori,  Gomenitza,  and  Nista, 
situated  in  that  order  from  south  to  north  on  the 
hills  above  the  bay  of  Gomenitza  : Grava  in  the 
plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kalama.  Between 
Gomenitza  and  Menina,  which  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kalama,  in  the  road  from  Paramythia 
to  Filiates,  are  several  Musulman  villages,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Suliasi,  Varfanius,  and 
Rizanius : to  these  belongs  the  plain  of  the  Lower 
Kalama  to  the  left  of  the  river.  A high  cliff  at 
Zuliana,  in  a line  between  Paramythia  and  Fili- 
ates, forms  a very  conspicuous  object  from  Corfu. 

The  second  pass  leading  from  Paramythia  is  that 
of  Neokhori  on  the  road  to  Filiates.  Neokhori  is 
a small  village  lying  in  an  opening  between  the 
north-western  end  of  Mount  Pesimo  and  Mount 
Labanitza ; the  road  leads  directly  down  from 
Neokhori  to  Menina  on  the  Kalama.  Between 
the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Labanitza  and  the 
northern  end  of  Kurila  is  the  pass  of  Elefthero- 
khori,  the  third  of  the  passes  of  Paramythia. 

Besides  the  villages  of  the  district  of  Paramy- 
thia, already  noticed  as  such,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — Skupitza,  situated  in  the  valley  which 
lies  between  Mounts  Pesimo  and  Labanitza,  and 
through  which  leads  the  road  to  Neokhori.  Niko- 
litzi  and  Grika  in  Pesimo,  not  far  from  Paramy- 
thia, and  on  the  western  face  of  that  mountain 
towards  Kurtesi,  Dhraganius.  At  the  foot  of 
Mount  Labanitzjj  are  eight  or  ten  others,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Vlakho-khori,  of  150  houses; 
Uzdina,  where  are  plantations  of  olives  ; Selani, 
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where  is  a monastery,  and  Plakot!  ; each  of  these 
three  has  about  50  houses.  I have  already  men- 
tioned the  principal,  places  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Kurila,  besides  which  there  are  some  smaller  in 
higher  situations.  Both  Kurila  and  Labanitza 
give  their  name  to  or  take  it  from  small  villages 
of  the  same  name  in  high  situations  in  the  respec- 
tive mountains. 

To  the  ancient  sites,  which  are  so  numerous  in 
the  great  valleys  watered  by  the  \o'neT  Acheron,  the 
lower  Thyamis,  and  their  tributaries,  it  is  a mor- 
tifying disappointment  to  the  geographer  to  be 
unable  to  apply  a single  name  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, so.  scanty  are  the  notices  of  Epirus  in 
ancient  history, — so  complete  and  lasting  seems 
to  have  been  the  destruction  of  its  cities  by  the 
Romans.  Their  walls  remain,  while  their  names 
have  perished  ; in  four  instances  only  is  there  any 
strong  probability.  These  are  Ephyra  or  Cichyrus, 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  four  miles  from  Porto 
Fanari,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Cocytm ; Bu- 
cfuetium,  at  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  a few  miles 
east  of  Parga  ; Pandosia  at  Kastri,  and  Cestria  at 
Palea  Venetla.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
three  former  positions  have  already  been  stated, 
and  the  testimony  of  Thucydides  is  very  strong  as 
to  the  last.  In  saying  that  the  Thyamis  separated 
Thesprotia  from  the  Cestrine ',  the  historian  iden- 
tifies the  latter  with  the  present  district  of  Filiates, 
which  town  is  situated  on  the  heights  rising  from 
the  northern  edge  of  the  plains  of  the  lower  Ka- 
lama,  and  possesses  those  fertile  pastures  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  were  anciently 
‘ Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  46. 
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famous  for  the  Cestrinic  oxen  Filiates  itself, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  been  an  ancient  site, 
whereas  the  ruins  at  Palea  Venetia  are  clearly, 
from  their  extent,  those  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
valley  to  the  right  of  the  lower  Thyamis,  and  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  Epirus.  Cestria  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cestrinus,  son  of  Hele- 
nus  and  Andromache*,  but  though  named  as  a 
town  by  Pliny  ’,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  more  usually  called  Ilium,  or  Troja,  in 
memory  of  the  origin  of  the  colony  of  Helenas  *. 
Filiates  may  perhaps  be  a corruption  of  Ilium. 
Cammania,  another  ancient  name  in  this  part  of 
Thesprotia^,  seems  also  to  have  survived  in  Gu- 
menitza,  formerly  written  Kammenitza. 

The  other  ruined  cities,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  Thesprotia,  are  likely  to  remain  as  name- 
less as  “ the  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,” 
unless  some  fortunate  discovery  of  inscriptions 
should  throw  some  light  on  the  slender  notices 
which  the  ancient  authors  have  left  of  them. 
Elateia  and  Batise,  according  to  Strabo,  were  in 
that  part  of  the  interior  above  Cichyrus  and 
Buchaetium,  where  Pandosia  was  situated  and 
the  former  was  probably  not  far  from  Pandosia, 
for  the  oration  concerning  Halonnesus,  attributed 
to  Demosthenes,  informs  us  that  Pandosia,  Bu- 
chsetium,  and  Elateia,  were  all  colonics  of  Elis, 


^ Hcsych.  in  Kcorpiviroc 
/3ot'c. — Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Pac. 
V.  924. 

’ Pausnn.  Attic,  c.  11. 

’ Plin.  II.  N.  I.  4,  c.  1. 

* See  some  farther  remarks 


on  this  question  in  Chapter 
XXXVII. 

' Stephan,  in  Kaft/tayia, 

• Straho,  p.  324.  Stephan, 
in  'EXareia. 
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and  that  having  been  taken  by  Philip,  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  they  were  delivered  by  him  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Alexander  of  Epirus.  As  the  fact  of  the 
colonization  favours  the  supposition  that  their  situ- 
ation was  not  very  far  from  the  sea,  the  district  of 
Margariti,  both  in  this  respect  and  its  vicinity  to 
Pandona,  supposing  Kastri  to  be  the  “ locus  Pan- 
dosiee  seems  best  to  accord  with  the  territory  of 
Elateia.  It  agrees  also  in  a third  circumstance 
mentioned  by  the  orator,  namely,  that  all  the 
three  places  were  in  the  Cassopeea  at  the  time  of 
which  he  speaks,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  Cassopsei  ever  obtained  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  old  Thesprotia  to  the  northward  of  Margariti, 
nor  much  farther  from  the  sea  than  that  place. 
For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  with  any  pro- 
bability apply  the  names  either  of  Elateia,  or  of 
Batioe,  which  latter,  on  the  good  authority  of 
Theopompus  was  also  in  the  Castopaa^,  to  the 
ancient  sites  at  Veliani  and  Paramythia,  there 
being  very  little  probability  that  the  Cassopaei  had 
ever  advanced  so  near  to  the  Thyamis,  which  was 
the  northern  boundary  of  Thesprotia.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  name  Veliani  is  a corruption  of 
Elini,  the  V representing  the  ^olic  aspirate,  for 
that  the  Elini  dwelt  not  far  from  the  Cestreni  may 
be  inferred  from  a verse  of  Rhianus,  quoted  by 
Stephanus ; 

Ktorpijvoi  XoCvot  Tt  KOI  avj(^cvTte  ’EXivoP. 

And  if  Cestria  was  at  Palea  Venetla,  and  Elini  at 

' Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  1.  • Stephan,  in  Xau«)i. 

’ Theopomp.  ap.  Harpocrat. 
in  ’EXartta. 
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Veliani,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  conjecture 
that  Paramythia  was  the  city  of  the  Chauni,  which 
name  in  the  verse  of  Rhianus  stands  between  those 
of  the  Cestreni  and  Elini,  as  the  town  of  Para- 
mythia does  between  Paled  Venetia  and  Veliani. 
These  are  indeed  very  slight  grounds  of  conjec- 
ture, but  unfortunately  no  better  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  Livy,  a town  of  Gitanae  is  described  as  being 
near  Corcyra,  and  10  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
but  as  the  name  does  not  occur  in  any  other  au- 
thor, there  may  be  some  reason  for  believing  the 
word  to  be  corrupt,  and  that  the  real  name  was 
Chyton,  which,  according  to  Ephorus,  was  a colony 
settled  in  Epirus  by  the  Clazomenii'.  Gitana;,  ac- 
cording to  the  Latin  historian,  was  the  place  where 
previous  to  the  last  Macedonic  war  *the  Roman 
legates  met  the  council  of  the  Epirotes,  and  en- 
tered into  engagements,  the  violation  of  some  part 
of  which  in  favor  of  Perseus  furnished  an  excuse 
to  the  Romans  for  gratifying  their  army  with  the 
plunder  of  Epirus 

May  4. — After  making  a half  circle  round  the 
northern  side  of  the  castle  of  St.  Donatus  we  enter 
the  opening  between  the  mountains  Labanitza  and 
Kurlla,  and  in  one  hour  at  7.30  pass  two  kules,  a 
triangular  castle,  and  a toll-house  standing  in  tlie 
Klisura,  called  that  of  Eleftherokhori  from  a vil- 
lage which  has  now  totally  disappeared.  The 
mountain  of  Syrako  to  the  south-east  of  loannina 
now  presents  itself  in  front.  The  less  distant  scene 

' Eplior.  .-jp.  Stephan,  in  ’ Liv.  1.  42,  c.  38 ; 1.  45, 
Xvrdy.  c.  34. 
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consists  entirely  of  narrow  valleys  and  rugged 
limestone  ridges  branching  from  the  great  sum- 
mits of  Labanitza  to  the  left,  and  of  Kurila,  Suli, 
and  Olj'tzika  to  the  right.  This  country  once  con- 
tained many  villages,  but  they  were  all  ruined  in 
the  Suliote  wars,  in  which  they  suffered  equally 
from  the  troops  of  Al^^  Pasha,  and  from  those  of 
Paramythia  and  Suli.  The  pass  of  Eleftherokhdri 
was  one  of  the  positions  most  frequently  con- 
tested. From  the  pass  we  descend  into  a ravine 
along  which  flows  a branch  of  the  Kalama  coming 
from  a Suliote  summit  on  our  right  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Vritzakha.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  opening  from  whence  the  stream  issues,  stands 
Popovo,  a village  of  sixty  houses,  and  one  of  the 
few  in  this  vicinity  that  are  still  inhabited.  We 
follow  the  bed  of  the  torrent  among  stunted  planes, 
of  which  the  half-expanded  leaves  show  that  the 
climate  is  much  colder  on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, than  at  Paramythia,  although  the  elevation 
is  nearly  the  same ; for  there  the  leaves  of  the 
planes  had  almost  attained  their  full  growth.  The 
heights  on  either  side  of  us  have  some  small  spots 
of  cultivation  in  places.  At  9 we  pass  between 
Petus  and  Salonlki  : the  former  distant  one  mile 
and  a half  in  a straight  line,  and  standing  upon  a 
counterfort  of  Mount  Vritzakha ; the  latter  on  the 
mountain  of  Labanitza,  at  a greater  distance. 
At  9.15,  we  arrive  at  a spot  on  the  bank  of 
the  torrent,  where  preparations  have  been  made  for 
dinner,  in  true  Albanian  style,  by  the  direction  of 
Tahir  Aga,  head  of  the  police  of  loannina  and  re- 
lated to  the  Vezir,  who,  having  had  a mission  to 
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Parainythia,  has,  by  the  Vezir’s  order,  joined  me 
on  his  return  to  the  capital,  together  with  some  of 
his  palikaria.  Two  lambs  from  a neighbouring 
flock  had  already  been  transfixed  upon  spits  formed 
from  the  branches  of  an  oak,  and  two  of  the  sol- 
diers were  diligently  turning  them  before  a blazing 
fire,  while  others  had  just  finished  the  construction 
of  a sofa  made  of  the  tender  branches  of  a salix. 

At  10.55  we  proceed  along  the  valley  bordered 
by  the  wild  khanib  and  hawthorn,  covered  with 
blossoms,  but  not  more  forward  than  they  were  in 
the  plains  of  the  Achelom  in  the  end  of  March. 
The  torrent  from  Eleftherokhori  now  joins  a larger 
branch  from  the  northern  and  eastern  face  of  Mount 
Vritzakha,  and  forms  a stream,  which,  flowing 
northward  through  some  steep  ridges  in  a direction 
parallel  to  the  great  summit  of  Labanitza,  joins  the 
Kalama  opposite  to  Leftokarya.  We  follow  its 
course,  often  crossing  it,  sometimes  by  bridges,  of 
which  the  largest  is  that  of  Brelesis,  having  a single 
arch  of  forty-five  feet  in  the  span  ; this  we  pass  at 
12.30. 

At  1.18,  leaving  the  direct  road  to  loannina  on 
the  left,  we  ascend  the  slope  of  Mount  Olj'tzika  to 
Bagotjus'  by  a steep  and  winding  path,  and 
arriving  in  that  village  at  2.25,  lodge  in  the  house 
of  the  Hodja-bashi,  who  is  now  a prisoner  in  the 
Pasha’s  grand  receptacle  at  loannina.  Bagotzus 
consists  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses  dispersed  over  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  having  a neat  new 
church  situated  in  a grove  of  pimaria. 


* Bayor^ovc» 
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May  5. — Westerly  wind  with  showers.  Our 
road  passes  by  a beautiful  wood  of  oaks  and  round 
a shoulder  of  Mount  Olytzika  to  Dhramisius,  one 
hour  distant.  The  most  projecting  point  of  the 
route  between  the  two  villages  looks  down  upon 
a valley  watered  by  a considerable  branch  of  the 
Kalama,  which,  before  its  union  with  that  river 
near  Suli  of  Kurenda passes  between  two  sum- 
mits of  considerable  elevation,  of  which  the  western 
bounds  to  the  eastward  the  vale  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  Kalama  which  we  followed,  and  which  unites 
with  the  main  stream  opposite  to  Leftokarya.  All 
these  mountains,  except  the  bare  calcareous  masses 
forming  the  higher  summits  of  Olj'tzika,  Paramy- 
thia,  Megalo-Suli,  and  Labanitza,  are  clothed  with 
a fertile  soil,  and  have  several  villages  situated  on 
the  face  of  them.  Four  miles  from  Bagotzus,  to- 
wards Suli,  is  Gratziana ; to  the  south-eastward  of 
Dhramisius,  at  a distance  of  half  a mile  is  Tzer- 
kovista ; at  the  same  distance  from  the  latter 
Alepu-khori,  and  a mile  farther  Milingus.  All 
these  are  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  amidst  gardens  well  watered  with  rivu- 
lets and  shaded  by  trees,  particularly  towards 
Dhramisius,  where  are  many  large  chestnut-trees. 
Opposite  to  Bagotzus,  on  the  mountain  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  branches  of  the  Kalama,  are  Elefthe- 
rokhori  and  Sfina,  and  in  a more  northerly  direc- 
tion, on  a parallel  ridge,  Lustina,  and  towards  the 
Kalama,  Dhelvinakdpulo.  The  ridge  on  which  the 
two  last  villages  are  situated  falls  to  the  eastward 


' So  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Great  Suli  or  Kako  Suli. 
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into  the  plain  of  loannina,  on  which  side  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a bare  calcareous  rock,  and  thus 
extends  all  the  way  to  Pendepig^adhia.  There  re- 
mains between  it  and  Mount  Olytzika  an  elevated 
valley,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  a little  north 
of  Dhramisius,  as  appears  by  the  course  of  the 
waters,  which  from  thence  take  opposite  directions, 
one  part  running  northward  to  the  Kalama,  the 
other  southward  to  the  river  of  St.  George,  hut 
passing,  as  I am  informed,  through  the  mountains 
by  a katavothra  before  it  reaches  that  river. 

Having  passed  through  Dhramisius  we  de- 
scend to  the  Paleokastro  in  the  valley  I have 
before  hazarded  the  opinion  that  these  remains  do 
not  belong  to  one  of  the  Ejnrote  cities,  but  to  a 
hierum  and  place  of  public  meeting  for  sacred  fes- 
tivals, and  perhaps  for  civil  purposes  also.  The 
situation  instead  of  being  strong,  commanding,  and 
well  watered,  the  usual  requisites  of  the  fortified 
towns  of  Greece,  is  a retired  valley  like  those  of 
Epidaurus,  Neinea,  and  Olympia,  and  the  remains 
consist,  as  in  those  places,  of  temples,  adjoining  to 
a theatre  and  to  a dromus  which  may  have  served 
in  the  place  of  a stadium  for  gymnastic  contests. 
The  slightness  of  the  wall  below  the  fortress, 
which  inclosed  the  two  temples,  shows  evi- 
dently that  it  was  merely  a peribolus  of  the 
sacred  ground.  No  part  of  the  works  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  remote  antiquity,  and  the  whole  per- 
haps was  founded  on  the  site  of  some  renowned 
temple  of  the  Molossi,  with  a view  of  pacifying  and 

' See  vol.  i.  p.  204. 
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civilizing  Epirus,  wliicli,  as  long  as  it  was  divided 
into  comae,  possessed  probably  no  such  conveni- 
ences for  large  assemblies  as  were  here  provided 
for  them.  During  the  half  century  between  the 
extinction  of  the  dEacidae  and  the  Roman  con- 
quest, in  which  Epirus  was  republican,  the  theatre 
may  have  served  for  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
Epirotes,  which  may  have  still  continued  to  meet 
in  Molossis,  this  having  been  the  original  seat  of 
the  monarchy,  and  the  residence  of  the  royal 
dynasty. 

A passage  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Pyrrhus  might 
lead  to  the  belief  that  these  were  the  ruins  of  that 
Passaron  where  the  kings  of  Epirus  and  their  as- 
sembled people  were  accustomed  to  take  mutual 
oaths,  the  one  to  govern  according  to  law,  the 
other  to  defend  the  crown  ' ; but  Passaron  was  not 
a hierum  but  a city,  and  having  been  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  important  in  Molossis,  we  can- 
not suppose  it  to  have  occupied  such  a situation. 
The  capture  of  Passaron  by  L.  Anicius  Gall  us  in 
the  year  b.c.  167  led  to  that  of  Tecmon,  Phylace, 
and  Horrium.  It  was  at  Passaron  that  the  Roman 
commander  afterwards  held  his  winter  quarters ; it 
was  from  the  same  place  that  L.  iEmilius  Paullus 
issued,  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  Rome,  his  treach- 
erous and  atrocious  decree  for  plundering  and  dis- 


' 'El^deiaay  o<  /3afftXc7c  eV  Kara  rove  vd^ovc,  iKtiyovQ  ci 
r»7e  MoXor-  nyv  ftatriXitay  iia<ftv\nstiy  Kara 

r/^oe,  *Apf/y  dvaayrt^t  rove  vofwvc*  — Plutarch,  in 

npKitifiorily  role  'Jlxuf)uraie  Pyrrli. 

K(ti  opk'i'^nyf  avroi  fxiy  (ipSity 
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mantling  all  the  towns  of  Epirus ; and  it  was 
from  Passaron  also  that  Anicius  proceeded  to  em- 
bark for  Italy  as  soon  as  the  fleet  which  had  carried 
over  the  Roman  army  of  Macedonia  from  Oricum 
had  returned  to  the  coast  of  Epirus  '. 

In  considering  some,  if  not  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  difflcult  not  to  conclude  that  Pas- 
saron was  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  more  conve- 
niently situated  for  communication  with  it,  than 
this  sequestered  valley.  According  to  Anna  Com- 
nena, there  was  a harbour  on  the  Epirote  coast, 
called  that  of  Passara  ’,  which  served  for  a place 
of  assembly  of  the  combined  fleets  of  Alexis  and 
the  Venetians  previously  to  two  battles  which  they 
fought  with  Robert  the  Norman  in  the  channel  of 
Corfu 

The  paleokastro  of  Dhramisius  is  but  one  among 
many  Hellenic  ruins  in  Epirus,  of  which  nothing  but 
a fortunate  discovery  of  inscriptions  can  furnish  us 
with  the  ancient  names.  Of  those  mentioned  by 
Livy,  all  which  appear  to  have  stood  in  the  country 
between  the  Thyamis  and  Arachthus,  Tecmon  was 
the  only  one  besides  Passaron  that  stood  a siege 
against  Anicius  ; nor  did  it  yield  until  the  fall  of 
its  chief  citizen  Cephalus,  at  once  the  bravest  and 
most  prudent  of  the  Epirotes,  and  who,  though 
more  formidable  than  any  other  to  the  Romans, 
had  in  the  beginning  been  their  unwilling  enemy 

' Liv.  1.  45,  c.  26.  33,  34.  ‘ Polyb.  1.  27,  c.  13 ; 1.  30, 

* Uaaaapuy  C.  7. 

* Ann.  Comnen.  1.  6,  p.  160. 
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Gurianista,  near  Kurendo,  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  west  of  loannina,  from  whence  I procured  a 
small  bronze  statue  of  some  merit,  which  was  found 
there,  may  possibly  have  been  the  site  of  Tecmon 
or  of  Horrium. 

After  remaining  half  an  hour  at  the  ruins,  we 
cross  the  ridge  towards  loannina,  and  halt  at 
Kosmira,  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  at  10.  As 
we  descended  the  ridge,  Tahir  Aga  pointed  out 
to  me  the  situation  of  some  Hellenic  remains  at 
Kotzista  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Syrako. 
The  baggage  came  in  two  hours  and  a half  by  the 
direct  road  from  Bagotzus  to  Kosmira,  which, 
leaving  Dhramisius  about  a mile  on  the  right, 
crosses  the  ridge  at  a pass  immediately  behind 
Kosmira.  At  12.15  we  descend  from  Kosmira 
into  the  plain  of  loannina,  down  an  easy  slope 
watered  by  a torrent  and  sown  with  rye  ' now 
coming  into  ear:  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain  it 
is  full-grown.  At  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  at 
12.53,  we  pass  by  Rapsista,  a large  village,  just 
as  the  inhabitants  are  returning  in  their  best 
clothes  from  celebrating  the  feast’  of  St.  George, 
at  a church  of  that  saint,  situated  amidst  a little 
wood  of  pimaria  half  a mile  from  the  village. 
This  fashion  of  building  solitary  churches  in  the 
midst  of  a clump  of  trees,  though  found  in  every 
part  of  Greece  is  most  common  in  Epirus,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  greater  abundance  of  its  woods 
and  forests.  The  oak,  the  quercus  ilex,  and  the 
prinus  or  holly-oak,  are  the  trees  most  frequently 
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seen  in  these  groves,  but  chiefly  the  last,  though 
the  secoud,  here  called  miradhi  instead  of  aria, 
which  is  its  appellation  in  Acarnania  and  the 
Morea,  is  the  best  adapted  to  them,  as  it  grows 
to  a greater  size  than  the  pimari,  and  its  ever- 
green leaf  gives  it  a preference  over  the  oak. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  sacred  ^^-yoc  of  the  Dodo- 
nsean  temple.  The  scenery  of  Epirus  is  much 
enlivened  in  winter  by  these  evergreens,  nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  grateful  in  the  heat  of  summer 
than  the  dense  shade  of  the  groves,  in  which 
there  is  generally  a source  of  water  near  the 
church.  Hence  they  are  often  frequented  by  par- 
ties of  pleasure  from  the  towns  and  villages  ; and 
on  the  anniversary  festivals  of  the  several  saints, 
great  numbers  are  generally  assembled  in  and 
around  them,  especially  at  some  of  the  sacred 
groves  nearest  to  loannina.  Many  of  the  churches 
occupy  probably  the  sites  of  ancient  temples, 
which,  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  were 
converted  to  the  service  of  the  new  religion,  with 
little  or  no  change  of  structure,  although  a suc- 
cession of  repairs  may  now  have  left  in  them  no 
vestiges  of  Hellenic  antiquity  that  can  easily  be 
recognised.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  many  of 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  pro- 
tecting saints  are  the  same  as  those  which  once 
appertained  to  the  worship  of  Dione,  Aphrodite, 
Dionysus,  or  Apollo.  The  plain  of  loannina  has 
still  a wintry  appearance.  We  arrive  in  the  town 
at  2 P.M.,  where  I am  lodged  in  the  house  which 
was  built  by  the  father  of  the  Zosimadhes,  the  four 
brothers  who  are  now  opulent  merchants  in  Christ- 
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endom  : one  is  at  Moscow,  another  at  Leghorn. 
Snow  falls  to-night  on  Mount  Mitzikeli,  and  much 
rain  in  the  town. 

May  10. — The  weather  has  continued  rainy 
since  the  5th,  and  snow  has  fallen  on  all  the  higher 
ridges.  Mitzikeli,  which  is  not  one  of  them,  was 
this  morning  quite  covered  with  snow  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  mornings  are  generally  fine,  but  at 
noon  the  clouds  collect,  which  in  the  afternoon 
produce  rain  and  thunder. 

This  day  I was  present  at  a presentation  to 
the  Vezlf  of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  his  shep- 
herds who  were  admitted  to  the  wpoaKvvtifia,  and 
kissed  the  hem  of  his  robe '.  They  come  to 
pay  their  annual  dues.  Their  first  visit  was  to 
the  Grammatikos,  or  Secretary,  who  desired  all 
but  the  chief  person  to  withdraw.  “We  are  all 
equal,”  they  replied.  They  are  Albanians,  and 
are  here  named  Kaiagunidhes,  or  black-cloaks,  as 
a distinction  from  the  Vlakhiotes,  though  else- 
where, and  often  even  in  common  parlance  at 
loannina,  it  is  very  customary  to  call  them  all 
Karagunidhes,  which  is  the  more  natural,  as  the 
black  or  white  cloak  is  no  longer  a distinction,  and 
they  all  come  from  the  same  great  ridge  of  Pindus. 
When  the  flocks  are  their  own,  they  pay  to  the 
farmer  of  the  Sultan’s  dues  for  every  sheep,  male 
or  female,  more  than  half  a year  old,  piastres, 
a small  portion  of  which  consists  of  a kk^Xmtikov, 
or  capitation  on  the  animals,  the  rest  is  for  vd/ut- 

' Hpoat;vi'u  tr\  uytil,  yufiui<rt  rrfwffintTuy. 

Eurip.  Orest.  V. 
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arpov,  or  pasture.  These  dues  belong  to  the  royal 
revenue,  and  are  farmed  by  the  Vezir  throughout 
the  countries  which  he  governs.  But  he  is  more- 
over the  greatest  proprietor  of  sheep  in  Northern 
Greece,  and  owns  flocks  in  every  part  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly.  His  shepherds  are  accountable  for 
an  increase  of  120  per  cent,  every  year  upon  the 
number  of  animals,  besides  a certain  quantity  of 
cheese.  They  pay  all  expences,  and  reckon  upon 
an  average  profit  to  themselves  of  a piastre  a year 
from  each  ewe,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  a 
small  loss  upon  the  males. 
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From  loaniiina  to  Konitza — Bisduni — Radhotdpi — Karitza — 
Zitza — Cascade  of  the  Kalama — Vela — Kalbdki — Source  of 
the  Kalama,  or  Thyamis — Tzerovina — Lake — Dhelvinaki — 
District  of  Pogoniani — Vissiani — Lakhanokastro — Tzauiplanii 
— Sykia — Konitza — River  Viosa,  or  Ams — Pararcei — Atin- 
lanes — Melotis — Omphalium — Oreslce — Return  to  loannina 
— River  Voidhomati — Artzista — Sudhena — Dovra — Khan  of 
Alexi — loannina — Kastritza. 


June  4. — Since  my  arrival  at  loannina  on  the 
5th  of  May  scarcely  a day  has  passed  without 
showers  in  the  afternoon,  always  accompanied 
with  thunder  clouds  on  the  mountains,  which 
three  days  out  of  four,  have  exploded  very  near, 
or  immediately  over  the  town.  Sometimes  while 
rain  fell  on  the  upper  summits  of  Pindus,  Mit- 
zikeli  continued  clear,  in  which  case  there  was  no 
rain  in  loannina  or  the  adjacent  plain. 

At  5 p.  M.  I set  out  with  menzil  horses  on  the 
great  northern  road,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a wide  horse-path,  though  the  ground  is  so  level 
that  the  Vezir  has  no  difficulty  in  travelling  in  his 
carriage  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dhelvinaki.  We  skirt  the  grassy  level 
which  borders  the  marshes  lying  at  the  foot  of 
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Mitzikeli.  Here  the  meadows  of  loaunina  are 
broadest ; tlieir  entire  length  on  both  sides  of 
the  town  is  not  less  than  twelve  miles.  I never 
behold  this  extensive  tract  of  rich  pasture-land, 
generally  peopled  as  it  is  with  flocks  and  cattle 
without  feeling  persuaded  that  it  was  the  Hellopia 
which  Hesiod  had  in  view  when  describing  the 
district  of  Dodona : 

T«c  EAAoirin,  iroXuX^ioc  ivXil^wv, 

A^vitt)  fii)\oiai  Kat  eiXiiroSiaat  (iotaaiv. 

At  5.40  we  pass  Bisdundpulo,  as  a few  huts  are 
named,  with  a khan  on  the  road  side,  just  above 
the  beautiful  grove  of  evergreen  oaks  which  sur- 
rounds the  church  of  St.  John.  Here  I saw,  a few 
days  ago,  the  loprij,  or  festival  of  the  saint,  at- 
tended by  a great  part  of  the  population  of  loiin- 
nina.  Not  less  than  10,000  persons  were  assem- 
bled at  the  church,  or  were  passing  along  the 
meadows  leading  to  it  from  the  town.  Some  of 
the  gayest,  clothed  in  gorgeous  dresses  of  Alba- 
nian lace  and  embroidery,  were  dancing  the  kp- 
kXikoc  circles  on  the  grass,  while  others 

assembled  round  low  wooden  tables,  were  tearing 
roasted  lambs  to  pieces  with  their  fingers,  drink- 
ing long  draughts  of  wine,  and  singing  in  the 
loudest  tone.  These  festivals  are  always  well 
attended  when  the  saint’s  day  occurs  in  the  course 
of  the  delightful  May,  which  in  the  Greek  calen- 
dar lasts  till  the  12th  of  our  June.  During  that 
month  there  was  a festival  at  Stavraki,  a tjiftlik  of 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  to  the  south-west  of  loaunina  ; 

’ Ap.  Strabon.  p.  328. — Sdiol.  ad  Sophoc.  Trach.  v.  11C9. 
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the  afternoon  happened  to  be  rainy,  but  this 
seemed  to  make  little  diiferenee  to  some  of  the 
more  jovial  Christians,  who,  clothed  in  the  most 
glittering  dresses  were  dancing  with  bare  feet  in 
the  mud  before  the  feast  was  over.  The  most 
expensive  parts  of  the  Albanian  dress,  are  an 
upper  and  under  waistcoat,  both  without  sleeves  ; 
the  former  of  velvet,  or  cloth,  half-covered  with 
lace,  the  latter  usually  of  embroidered  velvet, 
loannina  and  Arghyro-kastro  are  the  places  most 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  them.  The  sleeves 
of  the  shirt  hang  loose  on  the  outside  of  all,  and 
soon  present  a most  unseemly  contrast  of  dirt  with 
the  handsome  waistcoats,  which  sometimes  cost 
from  200  to  400  piastres,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
these  festivals  are  often  borrowed  or  hired  for  the 
day. 

At  6.2  we  take  shelter  from  the  customary 
afternoon’s  rain  and  lightning  at  the  Serai  of 
Bisduni.  The  village  belongs  to  two  Beys,  once 
the  most  opulent  in  lo^nina,  and  possessors  of  a 
great  part  of  the  fertile  districts  of  Luro  and  La- 
mari,  but  whom  the  Vezir  has  gradually  deprived 
of  their  property,  leaving  them  nothing  in  ex- 
change but  the  barren  downs  of  Bisduni,  and  an 
income  of  5000  piastres  a year,  out  of  twenty  times 
as  much,  which  the  family  enjoyed  before  Aly’s 
arrival  at  loannina.  We  ride  in  50  minutes  from 
Bisduni  to  Radhotopi,  and  at  half  way  pass  a 
khan  under  Djudila',  which  village  stands  on  the 
hills  to  the  left,  Gardhiki,  or  Gardhikaki,  being 
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at  a distance  somewhat  greater  on  the  right.  The 
summit  of  a great  round  hill  which  rises  behind 
the  latter  village  was  occupied  by  a come,  or 
small  Hellenic  towm,  of  which  there  remain  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walls,  with  many 
foundations  of  buildings  within  the  inclosure.  It 
is  one  of  those  positions  which  are  generally 
chosen  in  all  countries  in  times  of  insecurity,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  particularly  numerous 
in  Epirus.  Though  it  may  have  been  of  more  than 
usual  importance  in  a military  point  of  view,  as  situ- 
ated immediately  opposite  to  the  passage  over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  marshes,  thus  commanding 
the  only  direct  communication  from  the  plain  of 
loannina  into  the  mountains  of  Zagori,  a district 
which,  from  its  resources  and  strength,  was  pro- 
bably always  well  peopled  ; it  was  obviously  no 
more  than  a subordinate  place,  very  inferior  in 
importance  to  the  city  which  stood  at  Kastritza, 
and  which,  besides  having  commanded  the  ap- 
proach to  the  most  important  pass  in  Northern 
Greece,  that  of  Metzovo,  is  shown  by  its  remains 
to  have  been  a town  of  considerable  extent,  and 
was  placed  in  a very  convenient  and  accessible 
position  with  regard  to  the  plains. 

The  khan  of  Tzudila  stands  in  a pass  between 
the  two  ridges  which  here  meet  and  terminate  the 
plain  of  loannina ; one  of  these  is  connected  with 
the  hill  of  Gardhiki,  and  falls  northward  to  the 
lake  of  Lapsista ; the  other  is  a continuation  of 
the  hills  which  we  have  had  on  our  left  all  the 
way  from  loannina.  We  now  enter  the  valley 
containing  the  lake  of  Lapsista,  which  extends 
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north-westward  to  Protopapa,  and  eastward  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli.  The  soil  is  of  a deep 
red  colour,  and  produces  only  some  poor  rye  and 
barley.  The  village  of  Radhotopi which  stand.s 
at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  valley,  be- 
longs to  Kassim  Bey  of  loannina,  who  before  the 
Vezir’s  time  had  400  purses  a year,  now  reduced 
to  about  18,  which  he  receives  from  his  Subashi 
at  Radhotopi,  and  out  of  it  pays  six  purses  to  the 
Vezir  for  the  miri  and  other  impositions.  The 
Subashi  takes  one  third  of  the  crop  for  his  em- 
ployer besides  the  tithe  of  the  whole,  and  the 
Greek  peasant  the  remainder.  Here  we  lodge  for 
the  night  in  the  Bey’s  pyrgo. 

June  5. — At  6.42  we  begin  to  cross  the  hills  to 
Zitza  at  a slow  pace.  This  is  the  most  direct,  but 
not  the  ordinary  or  main  route  from  loannina,  which 
follows  the  plain  a mile  farther  to  the  katavothra 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Lapsista, 
where  a stream  from  the  lake  flowing  in  a westerly 
direction  enters  a subterraneous  channel,  and  re- 
appears at  Velitzista..  From  the  katavothra  the 
main  road  follows  the  foot  of  the  hills  not  far  from 
the  w'estern  shore  of  the  lake,  ascends  to  Proto- 
papa, and  from  thence  crosses  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kalama,  leaving  Zitza  to  the  left.  Between 
Protopapa  and  Zitza  there  is  an  elevated  plain, 
chiefly  occupied  by  vineyards  belonging  to  the 
two  villages.  In  ascending  towards  Zitza,  we 
leave  on  the  left  a continuation  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  borders  the  westeni  side  of  the  plain 
of  loannina,  and  which  separates  that  plain  from 
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the  valley  of  the  branch  of  the  Kalama,  which 
rises  near  Dhratnisius  and  joins  the  main  river  at 
Suli  of  Kiirenda,  below  Raiko.  At  7.50  Velitzista, 
vulgarly  Veltjista is  two  or  three  miles  on  the  left. 
Here  the  subterraneous  stream  from  the  lake  of 
Lapsista  issues  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  falls 
down  the  slope  to  the  Kalama  with  great  rapidity, 
turning  several  mills  in  its  course  : the  place  where 
it  emerges  is  about  four  miles  from  the  katavothra, 
and  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the 
current  as  it  enters  the  chasm. 

At  8.25  we  pass  through  the  village  of  Karitza 
in  a lofty  situation,  surrounded  by  green  fields  of 
rye  and  barley  mixed  with  fruit-trees,  and  at  8.50 
arrive  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Elias  of  Zitza,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  same 
height,  in  the  midst  of  a grove  of  oaks.  The  village 
occupies  the  slope  below  the  convent  towards  the 
Kalama  : a serai  of  the  Vezir,  which  was  built 
entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants,  stands 
at  one  extremity  of  the  village.  Here,  in  the  only 
apartment  which  is  furnished  with  a sofa  and  car- 
pet, I find  an  agreeable  lodging  until  the  afternoon, 
having  adopted  the  custom  of  the  country  in  this 
season  of  dividing  the  long  days  into  two  : travel- 
ling two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning  and  as 
much  in  the  evening. 

Zitza  is  a Kefalo-khori  of  110  houses;  its  heights 
seem  admirably  adapted  by  soil  and  aspect  to  the 
vine ; and,  accordingly,  the  chief  production  is 
wine,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
in  Epirus  : in  fuct,  that  made  by  the  monks  of  St. 
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Elias  is  not  unpleasant ; but  the  ordinary  produce  of 
the  village,  being  pressed  from  grapes  all  gathered 
at  once,  and  therefore  partly  unripe,  and  being 
then  diluted  with  water  to  increase  the  quantity, 
is  already  sour,  notwithstanding  an  abundance  of 
resin,  which  has  been  added  to  give  body  to  it. 
The  village  is  at  a yearly  expence  of  five  purses 
for  this  ingredient,  which  is  purchased  at  loan- 
nina.  The  common  incomes  here  are  five,  six,  or 
seven  hundred  piastres  a year,  nearly  half  of  which 
is  abstracted  by  the  Vezir,  the  bishop,  and  the 
Papadhes,  of  whom  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
in  Zitza,  and  as  many  churches,  noioc  to  KOfivu — 
who  takes  the  trouble  ? — is  the  reply  to  my  inquiry 
why  they  do  not  make  two  gatherings  of  their 
grapes,  and  irh  tuptOjjKt — so  we  found  it — to  a re- 
mark that  they  might  advantageously  change  a 
papas  or  two,  for  a physician  and  a schoolmaster. 
They  cannot  plead  that  the  government  prevents 
them,  the  Vezir  leaving  the  Greeks  at  perfect 
liberty  to  act  as  they  like  in  regard  to  literary  in- 
struction, and  often  exhorting  the  prelates  to  pro- 
mote it : as  to  the  iatros,  if  the  village  makes  his 
place  a good  one,  the  Pasha  generally  takes  upon 
himself  the  nomination. 

Zitza  commands  a beautiful  and  extensive  pro- 
spect, the  plain  of  loannina,  and  the  fertile  hills 
on  which  Zitza  stands,  furnishing  a variety  of 
cultivated  scenery,  which  is  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  great  barren  summits  around.  But  here, 
as  in  every  other  situation  in  Epirus,  the  interest 
is  inferior  to  that  of  almost  every  commanding 
position  in  Southern  Greece,  where  the  spectator 
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is  always  surrounded  by  objects  familiar  to  him  in 
history  and  poetry.  Here,  in  the  entire  horizontal 
circle,  the  Thyamis  is  the  only  object,  of  which  we 
have  any  certainty  as  to  the  ancient  name.  To 
the  south-westward  is  seen  a small  plain,  in  which 
the  streams  from  Raiko,  Velitzlsta,  and  Dhrami- 
siiis,  unite  to  form  the  Kalama.  The  first  of  these, 
or  western  branch,  is  the  proper  Kalama,  and 
bears  that  name  above  its  union  with  the  river  of 
Velitzlsta,  which,  near  Paliuri,  receives  the  branch 
from  Dhramisius.  Just  below  the  junction  of  the 
three  is  Suli,  a name  common  to  a village  on  either 
bank  : from  thence  an  undulating  country  ex- 
tends on  either  side  of  the  river  towards  Paramy- 
thla,  and  as  far  as  the  gorges  which  form  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thyamis. 

On  the  side  of  a high  mountain  rising  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  in  face  of  Zitza,  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Shutista'  and  Raiko*,  which  latter  is  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  branch  from 
Velitzlsta.  Midway  between  that  junction  and 
Raiko  is  the  bridge  of  Raiko,  a place  of  great 
traffic,  as  being  on  the  ordinary  road  from  Corfu 
and  Parakalamo  to  loannina ; for  which  reason 
the  Vezlr  has  established  a toll  here  for  cattle, 
passengers,  and  merchandize.  Beyond  the  bridge 
the  road  to  Filiates  follows  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
river  and  then  crosses  the  woody  mountains  which 
overhang  it  until  they  open  below  the  village  of 
Kutzi  into  a wider  valley  or  basin,  interrupted  with 
much  broken  ground,  where  two  branches  from 

* 2i«wrttTra,  Soitruyrn.  * Probably  an  abridgment  of 
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the  northward,  separated  by  a long  ridge,  join  the 
Kalama.  Raveni,  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Filiates,  is  the  principal  village  of  these  valleys. 
The  road  to  Filiates  then  passes  over  a hilly  country 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  river,  which  in  some 
places  is  bordered  by  cliffs,  in  others  by  small 
plains.  The  principal  village  on  these  heights  is 
Kheramnitza.  Before  the  river  finally  emerges  into 
the  plains  which  extend  to  the  sea  coast,  it  passes 
through  a rocky  gorge,  a little  below  which,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  Hellenic  re- 
mains called  Palea  Venetia,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Kalama  with  one  of  its  branches. 

At  5.30,  descending  westward  through  the  vine- 
yards into  the  valley  of  the  Kalama,  we  pass  at  6.20 
under  Mazaraki,  which  stands  on  the  slope  of  the 
ridge  of  Zitza  at  a distance  of  a mile  or  two  on  our 
left,  and  soon  afterwards  arrive  suddenly  in  front 
of  a cascade  of  the  Kalama,  which  is  about  a mile 
distant,  and  considerably  below  us : the  river  is 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  width,  and  falls  over  a cliff 
of  nearly  an  equal  height.  A thick  wood  on  one 
side  and  some  small  huts  and  mills  on  the  edge  of 
the  opposite  bank  complete  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. Leaving  the  fall  to  the  left,  we  descend  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here  runs  clear  and 
placid,  through  a narrow  verdant  valley  filled  with 
every  kind  of  gay  flower  and  fragrant  shrub,  of 
which  Greece  is  so  prolific  in  this  season.  At 
6.45  a khan,  situated  on  a little  height  included 
between  two  bends  of  the  river,  gives  us  shelter 
for  ten  minutes  from  the  usual  afternoon’s  thunder- 
storm. The  valley  is  less  than  two  miles  in  width  : 
from  the  opposite  bank  rises  the  steep  range  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  which  extends  from  Tzerkovlsta, 
near  Suli  of  Kurenda,  to  the  pass  of  Tzerovina, 
which  separates  it  from  the  mountain  of  Dhelvi- 
naki,  and  leads  into  the  valley  of  Xerovalto,  and 
from  thence  into  that  of  the  Dryno.  Follow- 
ing from  the  khan  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge  of 
Zitza,  the  valley,  in  half  an  hour,  opens  into  a 
plain  in  which  different  streams,  rising  for  the 
most  part  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  surrounding  the 
plain,  unite  to  form  the  Kalama. 

We  cross  a large  branch  of  the  river  just  below 
its  sources ' at  7.55,  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Zagoriani,  which  stands  upon  the  hills  to  our 
right.  The  direct  road  to  Tzerovina  and  Dhelvi- 
naki  crosses  the  plain,  but  we  turn  to  the  right 
under  the  hills ; and  a little  beyond  the  sources 
leave  to  the  right  the  Paleokastro  of  Vela,  and  half 
a mile  farther  arrive  at  an  ancient  monastery  of 
the  same  name  in  a pleasant  situation  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain.  The  plain  which  extends  to  the 
Siutista  range  southward,  and  to  Tzerovina  west- 
ward, is  fertile,  well  watered  by  numerous  tributa- 
ries of  the  Kalama,  and  produces  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  and  maize.  The  monastery  possesses  two 
ploughs  and  eight  oxen,  besides  vineyards  and  a 
few  sheep. 

Vela,  which  now  gives  title  to  a bishop  re- 
sident at  Konitza,  is  supposed,  by  the  learned 
of  loannina,  to  have  been  anciently  called 
Photice  ’,  a name,  however,  which  does  not 


' KffaXo-jifvaeit.  Photice  and  Bella  are  treated 

’ In  the  Oriens  Christianus  of  as  one  and  the  same  place, 
of  Leciuien,  published  in  1740, 
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occur  in  any  author  more  ancient  than  Hiero- 
cles  or  Procopius.  The  latter  relates  that  Pho- 
tice  stood  originally  in  a marshy  situation ; and 
that  having  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  restored 
by  Justinian,  who  built  a citadel  on  a neigh- 
bouring height.  But  the  castle  of  Vela  is  pro- 
bably of  later  date.  There  are  no  records  of  the 
bishops  of  Photice  later  than  the  6th  century,  nor 
of  the  bishops  of  Vela  earlier  than  the  13th.  Of 
Hellenic  remains  there  is  no  appearance  at  Vela. 

June  6. — At  7.45  we  descend  from  the  monas- 
tery, and  arrive,  at  8.6,  at  the  khan  of  Galbaki 
or  Kalhaki ',  which  I passed  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1805,  in  the  way  from  Premedi  to  loannina  by 
Raveni  ’.  The  ordinary  route  from  loannina  to 
Konitza  here  branches  from  that  leading  to  Arghy- 
rokastro.  We  follow  the  latter  along  the  hills,  the 
marsh  before  mentioned  having  prevented  our 
crossing  the  plain  directly  from  Vela.  At  8.16 
pass  one  of  tlie  principal  tributaries  of  the  Kalama, 
just  under  its  sources  near  the  little  hamlet  of 
Galbaki.  It  is  a deep  clear  rivulet,  bordered  with 
large  reeds  and  aquatic  plants,  and  is  considered 
the  main  source  of  the  Kalama,  being  perennial, 
whereas  the  more  distant  branch  from  Lakhano- 
kastro  is  dry  in  summer.  The  reeds  at  the  sources 
may  have  given  the  name  of  Kalama  to  the  river : 
the  ancient  appellation  Thyamis  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  6va  or  juniper,  which,  though 
not  abundant  near  the  sources  of  the  river,  is  com- 
mon in  the  woody  hills  which  border  the  middle  of 
its  course. 

* KaAirni.*i.  * Soe  Vol.  I.  p.  400. 
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At  8.45  we  pass  under  Dholiana,  a large  village 
belonging  to  Zagori,  and  the  only  one  of  that  sub- 
district which  is  not  an  Eleftherokhori,  the  Vezir 
having  made  it,  as  w^ell  as  the  rest  of  this  fine 
plain,  his  private  property.  In  each  of  the  villages 
of  Podhogoriani  ‘ and  Mdshari  *,  both  which  are 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Siutista  range,  he  has 
built  a semi : that  at  Mdssiari  is  large  and  well  fur- 
nished. The  part  of  the  plain  under  Dholiana  is 
covered  chiefly  with  revlthia  ’ (Cicer  Arietinum), 
one  of  the  many  kinds  of  pulse  used  by  the  Greeks, 
particularly  during  their  fasts.  At  9.25  we  cross  a 
large  branch  of  the  Kalama  shaded  by  fine  planes, 
at  the  spot  where  it  issues  from  a rocky  gorge  of 
the  mountains  into  the  plain.  This  is  the  stream 
which  rises  above  Lakhanokastro.  Half  way  up 
one  of  the  cliffs  which  border  it,  in  a spot  now  in- 
accessible, 40  or  50  feet  above  the  valley,  paint- 
ings of  saints,  like  those  in  the  Greek  churches, 
are  visible,  and  some  indications  of  a building 
having  formerly  been  attached  to  that  part  of  the 
cliff,  probably  an  aanoimpiov  or  hermitage. 

At  9.40  we  arrive  at  Tzerovina,  and  lodge,  as 
at  Zitza,  in  the  Vezir's  serai,  which  is  situated  in 
an  inclosiire  called  a Kavi-pov  or  castle,  but  differ- 
ing only  from  an  ordinary  garden  wall  in  having 
round  towers  at  the  angles,  composed,  like  the 
rest  of  the  work,  of  small  stones  cemented  with  mud 
instead  of  mortar,  and  which,  though  only  twenty 
years  old,  is  already  falling  to  ruin.  This  kind  of 
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masonry,  however,  is  strong  compared  to  that  of 
the  dwelling-houses,  which  are  much  slighter  and 
looser,  and  are  generally  constructed  with  thin 
rafters  or  layers  of  wood,  which  at  intervals  of 
a few  feet  occupy  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

At  6 p.M.  we  descend  from  Tzerovina  in  ten 
minutes  to  a lake,  near  the  opposite  end  of  which 
is  a pass  leading  between  the  mountains  of  Dhel- 
vinaki  and  of  Mossiari  into  the  valley  of  Xero- 
valto ',  so  called  from  a marsh  which  has  been 
drained  and  brought  into  cultivation  in  that  valley. 
The  hills  on  either  side  of  the  pass  are  clothed 
with  oak  and  ilex.  A stream  flowing  to  the 
Kalama  issues  from  the  lake  of  Tzerovina,  and 
serves  in  summer  to  irrigate  some  fields  of  maize 
below  that  village,  producing  plentiful  crops,  but 
rendering  the  air  unhealthy,  in  which  it  is  as- 
sisted by  several  pools  and  springs,  which  stag- 
nate and  form  a marsh  in  the  plain  below  them. 
The  lake  is  about  half  a mile  in  diameter,  appa- 
rently very  deep,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  fish, 
particularly  trout : there  are  a few  springs  about 
the  edges,  but  the  great  supplies  seem  to  be  at  the 
bottom.  Here  begins  the  district  of  Dhelvinaki  or 
Delvinaki  *.  A bairak  of  twelve  Albanians  halting 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  seated  on  the  grass  in  a 
ring,  with  their  bairak  stuck  in  the  ground,  forms 
a good  accompaniment  to  the  picturesque  scene 
around.  We  turn  to  the  right  of  the  road  which 
leads  through  the  pass  to  Xerovalto,  and  ascend 
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tlie  hills  to  Dhclvinaki,  where  we  arrive  at  7.35, 
and  alight  at  the  Vezir’s  serai,  a dwelling  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  standing  in  a valley,  or 
rather  in  the  bed  of  a torrent  between  two  hills  on 
the  slopes  of  which  are  the  houses  of  the  town, 
about  200  in  number.  The  elevated  situation 
renders  the  air  pure  and  healthy  : some  of  the 
nearer  hills  produce  corn  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants,  and  wine,  of  which 
there  is  enough  to  supply  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts.  It  is  made,  as  atZitza,  from  a single 
gathering,  and  a fifth  part  of  water  is  added  be- 
cause without  it  the  wine  would  not  be  saleable  on 
account  of  the  high  price.  The  remaining  lands 
of  Dhelvinaki  afford  pasture  to  a great  number  of 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  In  the  valley  in  which 
the  serai  stands  are  some  fields  of  revlthia  and 
hemp,  of  which  last  there  is  also  a considerable 
growth  in  other  parts  about  the  village.  Narrow 
cotton  cloths,  such  as  are  made  in  every  part  of 
Albania,  are  manufactured  in  the  town ; but  the 
greater  part  of  the  male  inhabitants,  as  in  other 
mountain  villages  of  Epirus,  are  employed  in  trade 
by  laud,  or  as  artisans  in  the  towns  of  Turkey,  in 
which  capacities  they  are  long  absent  from  home. 
At  Constantinople  they  particularly  follow  the 
trades  of  gardeners  and  butchers. 

Dhelvindki  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Pogoiani,  properly  Pogoniani  ‘,  often  called  Old 
Pogoiani,  partly  to  distinguish  it  from  Pogoiani, 
a small,  village  near  loannina,  and  partly  with 
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reference  to  its  importance  in  the  14th'  and  15th 
centuries,  when  the  town  of  Pogoniani,  supposed  to 
have  stood  uear  Ostanltza,  was  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, which  is  now  extinct.  Pogoniani  seems  to 
be  nearly  the  same  district  as  the  ancient  Melotis.  It 
borders  towards  the  north  and  north-west  on  Libok- 
hovo  and  Argyrokastro,  to  the  east  and  north-east 
on  the  Karamuratates  and  Konitza,  and  on  loannina 
to  the  south,  south-east,  and  east,  in  which  latter 
direction  it  confines  on  the  sub-district  of  Zagori. 
It  contains  forty  villages,  and  extends  from  Tzero- 
vlna  northward  to  Selitza  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  Sukha  beyond  Libokhovo,  which  town, 
however,  is  not  in  Pogoianl.  To  the  westward 
Pogoiani  confines  on  Dhelvino,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a continuation  of  the  great  ridge 
upon  which  Arghyrokastro  stands.  The  chief 
places  are  Sopiki  in  the  mountains  to  the  eastward 
of  Selitza,  midway  between  Dhelvinaki  and  Pre- 
medi,  and  Dhrymadhes  one  hour  on  this  side  of 
Sopiki.  These  are  Eleftherokhoria.  The  largest 
of  the  tjiftlik  villages  are  Vissiani,  near  Dhel- 
vinaki, on  the  road  to  Konitza,  and  Politziana  two 
hours  beyond  Sopiki.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Po- 
goiani are  Greek  except  those  of  Vostina,  which 
place  is  three  hours  from  Dhelvinaki,  on  the 
mountain  of  Libokhovo,  above  the  right  bank  of 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Dryno,  bearing  N.  14 
W.  by  compass  from  Dhelvinaki.  The  Karamu- 
ratates were  anciently  a part  of  Pogoiani ; but 
being  now  all  Mahometans,  they  are  considered 
as  forming  a separate  division,  and  are  in  fact  an 
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Albanian  conquest ; for  Pogoiani  is  properly  a 
Greek  district,  though  now  subject  to  the  Alba- 
nian power  in  the  person  of  Alj"  Pashii.  Greek  is 
spoken  as  far  as  Sopiki  and  Frastana  inclusive, 
beyond  which  the  Albanian  is  in  common  use. 

Dhelvinaki,  lying  near  the  great  road  leading 
from  loannina  to  Arghyrokastro,  Tepeleni,  and 
Avlona,  as  well  as  to  Corfu  by  Dhelvino,  suffers 
much  from  konaks.  The  serai  was  built  for  the 
Vezir  by  an  angaria,  of  which  Dhelvinaki  bore 
only  a proportional  share.  In  most  of  the  large 
villages  there  are  similar  buildings,  to  which  His 
Highness  contributes  little  more  than  cushions  and 
carpets  when  they  are  occasionally  furnished  in 
e.vpectation  of  his  visiting  them.  At  other  times 
they  are  locked  up  and  useless,  unless  it  be  in  ter- 
rorem,  by  reminding  the  people  that  he  may  on 
any  day  make  his  appearance  among  them.  They 
are  all  constructed  in  the  same  slight  manner,  and 
if  left  without  repairs,  which  are  seldom  or  ever 
thought  of,  soon  become  uninhabitable.  For  the 
same  expence,  or  rather  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
forced  labour  and  gratuitous  materials,  the  Vezir 
might  have  made  roads  and  bridges  all  over  Epi- 
rus, and  thus  permanently  have  improved  the 
country. 

Like  most  of  the  towns  of  Greece  and  Albania, 
Dhelvinaki  is  divided  into  two  inimical  parties. 
There  are  five  churches  and  fifteen  priests  in  the 
village  : no  physician  nor  schoolmaster.  The  pri- 
mates assert  that  the  people  would  never  agree  to 
the  expence  of  a physician  and  schoolmaster  in  ad- 
dition to  the  heavy  impositions  of  the  Vezir ; but  I 
am  told  by  others  that  it  depends  entirely  upon 
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the  primates,  who  are  themselves  indisposed  to  the 
expence. 

The  foreign  trade,  in  which  the  people  of  Dhcl- 
vinaki  and  some  of  the  other  villages  of  Pogoiani 
engage,  is  chiefly  that  between  Greece  and  the 
Black  Sea,  where  they  exchange  the  oil  of  the 
Seven  Islands,  of  the  Morea,  and  of  Crete ; the 
dried  fruits  of  Smyrna,  the  wines  of  the  Greek 
islands,  or  coffee  and  sugar  purchased  at  Constan- 
tinople or  Smyrna,  against  iron,  pitch,  butter, 
caviar,  and  a few  other  productions  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Furs  are  also 
imported  by  them  from  Russia,  and  gold-thread 
from  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Alba- 
nian lace  and  embroidery. 

June  7. — At  5.30  p.  m.  we  proceed  towards 
Konitza : the  road  passes  through  narrow  valleys 
grown  with  meagre  rye  and  barley,  or  with  vines, 
which  succeed  better  in  this  poor  soil.  We  then 
ascend  a ridge  which  commands  a prospect  of  the 
plain  of  Tzerovina,  as  well  as  of  all  the  country  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Kalari'tes  and  Arta.  To 
the  eastward  are  seen  those  beyond  Konitza,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  position  of  loannina  the 
stupendous  cliffs  and  snowy  summits  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Zagori.  After  having  crossed  some  rocky 
heights,  preceded  by  a man  on  foot  for  a guide, 
we  arrive,  at  7.20,  at  Vishani  *,  a village  contain- 
ing about  100  families,  and  standing  on  the  highest 
part  of  a long  ridge,  which,  branching  from  Mount 
Neinertzika,  separates  the  course  of  the  waters 
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flowing  to  the  Kalama  and  to  the  Dryno.  The 
village  being  built  of  the  ordinary  calcareous  stone 
of  the  Epirote  mountains,  but  more  than  usually 
white,  and  being  roofed  with  vXoKtt,  or  irregular 
slabs,  of  the  same  stone,  looks  at  a distance  as  if 
covered  with  snow.  The  soil  of  the  slopes  around 
is  tolerably  good,  though  very  stony,  producing  in 
wheat  six  or  seven  to  one.  The  village  is  a tjiftlik 
of  the  Vezlr,  who  takes  two-fifths  for  his  dhekatia 
and  share  of  the  crop,  and  pays  no  expences.  A 
large  quantity  of  corn  has  been  spoilt  this  year  in 
consequence  of  the  badness  of  his  magazines,  and 
of  the  impediments  to  its  being  transported  by  sea. 
In  these  cases  it  is  a common  practice  with  His 
Highness  to  bestow  it  upon  some  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects in  exchange  for  an  equal  quantity  of  sound 
corn. 

June  8th. — Among  the  numerous  instances  of 
resemblance  between  ancient  and  modem  customs 
observable  throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  there  is  none  more  remarkable,  or  that  bet- 
ter serves  perhaps  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  des- 
potism, than  the  system  of  clientela,  which  pervades 
all  ranks,  and  which  was  common  even  among  the 
republicans  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  a part  or 
consequence  of  this  system,  that  the  request  of  one 
person  to  another  in  favour  of  a third,  when  made 
under  particular  relation  of  consanguinity  or  sup- 
posed friendship  between  the  two  former,  cannot 
easily  be  refused.  Even  the  most  despotic  chiefs 
are  in  great  measure  bound  by  this  custom,  and  it 
is  often  considered  a matter  of  certainty  that  the 
pardon  of  an  offender  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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Vezir  Alj",  if  some  particular  person  of  known  in- 
fluence can  be  induced  to  petition  in  favour  of 
him.  To  the  traveller  this  is  attended  with  great 
inconvenience,  as  all  sorts  of  requests  are  made  to 
him,  founded  upon  this  maxim,  sometimes  the 
most  trifling  and  ridiculous,  at  others  such  as  he 
would  gladly  be  the  means  of  promoting,  were  not 
compliance  in  any  case  imprudent,  as  it  would 
produce  an  endless  repetition  of  such  demands, 
and  many  inconveniences.  This  morning  a wo- 
man of  Vissiani  intreats  my  interest  with  the  Vezir 
to  procure  the  freedom  of  her  son,  who  is  in  prison 
at  loannina,  and  a man  who  has  been  married 
three  or  four  years  to  a woman  without  having 
children,  wishes  by  the  Vezir’s  interference  with 
the  Church  to  obtain  a divorce  and  marry  again, 
his  wife  being,  as  he  asserts,  wicked  and  perverse ', 
and  resisting  all  his  arguments  to  persuade  her  to 
a separation.  Another  request  to  me  for  an  an- 
tidote to  the  magic  arts  of  an  enemy,  by  which  a 
husband  has  become  ifivoSiafiivo^,  is  addressed  to 
the  medical  knowledge,  which  every  Frank  is 
supposed  to  possess. 

From  Vissiani  we  diverge  about  two  miles  to 
the  left  of  the  direct  road,  in  order  to  visit  Lakha- 
nokastro,  where  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  70  minutes. 
A summit  at  half  way  commands  a view  of  a 
beautiful  valley  lying  between  the  ridges  of  Dhel- 
vinaki  and  Vissiani  and  the  foot  of  the  steep  moun- 
tain Nemertzika.  Sopiki  is  eight  miles  distant  in 
a direct  line,  but  though  standing  in  a lofty  situa- 
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tion  on  the  slope  of  Nemertzika  is  not  in  sight 
from  our  road.  Frastana  occupies  a similar  situa- 
tion half  way  between  Sopikl  and  Lakhandkastro, 
and  above  it  towards  the  summit  of  Nemertzika  is 
a plain  and  some  fine  sources  of  water,  where  the 
Vezir  has  thoughts  of  building  a village  and  a 
serai. 

Lakhandkastro  is  a village  adjoining  a ruined 
castle  which  stands  on  an  eminence  overhanging 
the  river.  The  walls  of  the  castle  are  formed  of 
small  rough  stones  and  cement,  and  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  date  as  those  at  Vela.  The  surround- 
ing scenery  is  very  beautiful.  Slopes  covered 
with  corn-fields  mixed  with  groves  of  oak  and 
elm,  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  bare  heights 
and  snowy  summits  of  Nemertzika. 

Having  crossed  at  7.23  the  river  which  rises  at 
a short  distance  above  Lakhandkastro,  and  which 
is  now  a pure  and  rapid  stream,  though  dry  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  we  mount  through  a wood 
of  oaks  and  chestnuts  to  Tjaraplana ',  a village 
delightfully  situated  near  the  summit  of  a ridge 
advancing  from  Mount  Nemertzika,  among  heights 
abounding  in  cattle  and  sheep,  and  surrounded 
with  vineyards,  in  which  the  labourers  are  break- 
ing the  ground  with  a two-pronged  hoe  ; we  then 
cross  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  descending 
through  woods  of  oak,  at  9 cross  the  direct  road 
from  Premedi  to  loannina,  and  at  9.30  arrive  at 
Sykia,  which  contains  ten  or  twelve  houses  only, 
and  stands  on  a slope  overhanging  the  junction  of 
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the  two  great  branches  of  the  Viosa,  called  Konit- 
ziotiko  and  Voidhomati.  Here  we  remain  until 
3.45.  At  4.4,  cross  the  Voidhomati  about  a mile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Konitziotiko,  and  tra- 
verse a plain  where  the  peasants  are  sowing  maize, 
or  ploughing  in  preparation  for  it ; the  excessive 
rain  having  delayed  these  labours  much  beyond 
the  usual  time.  Close  to  the  right  is  the  steep 
side  of  a high  mountain,  covered  on  the  summit 
with  firs,  and  in  the  middle  region  with  holly- 
oaks.  It  Is  the  lower  part  of  that  great  summit  of 
the  range  of  Pindus,  here  named  Lazari,  but  better 
known  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  as  the 
mountain  of  Papingo,  which  is  the  nearest  vil- 
lage. 

At  5.35  we  cross  the  bridge  of  Konitza,  just  be- 
low the  opening  where  the  river  emerges  into  the 
plain  between  two  woody  precipices  of  immense 
height,  above  which  the  mountains  are  entirely 
clothed  with  forests  of  fir.  To  the  left  of  the 
opening  the  snowy  peaks  of  Lazari  overhang  these 
forests ; on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  the  sum- 
mits are  not  visible.  When  we  left  Vissiani  this 
morning  the  weather  was  as  usual  perfectly  clear ; 
towards  9 a few  clouds  began  to  appear  on  the 
mountains  behind  Konitza,  which  continued  to 
accumulate,  and  ended  in  a deluge  of  rain,  with 
much  thunder  and  lightning  : all  of  it,  however, 
fell  on  the  great  heights  above  Konitza ; none 
either  in  that  town  or  on  our  road  thither  from 
Sykia,  though  the  hills  immediately  above  the 
valleys  were  loaded  with  the  most  threatening 
clouds. 
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The  Viosa,  on  issuing  from  the  great  chasm 
which  gives  passage  to  it,  turns  to  the  south- 
west, and  leaves  to  the  right  a long  declivity 
on  which  the  town  of  Konitza  is  situated,  occu- 
pying a large  space  of  ground.  The  Varusi,  or 
Greek  quarter,  which  is  above  the  Turkish  town, 
separated  from  it  by  a portion  of  the  declivity,  is 
between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  bridge. 
Above  the  Varusi  the  ridge  rises  to  a rocky  summit 
which  is  connected  with  the  great  precipices  over- 
hanging the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  master 
of  the  house  which  is  appointed  for  my  konak  is 
the  head  of  one  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the 
Greek  quarter,  according  to  custom,  is  divided : 
he  was  not  long  since  hodja-bashi,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  accusations  of  his  enemies  was 
deprived  of  his  post  and  thrown  into,  prison  at 
loannina ; for  to  such  complaints  Al^’  is  generally 
ready  enough  to  listen,  as  he  exacts  money  from 
the  contending  parties,  as  well  when  they  attain 
power  as  when  they  are  deposed  from  it.  Nor 
are  they  disagreeable  to  him,  as  strengthening  his 
power  as  a Musulman  and  an  Albanian  ; indeed, 
without  these  discords  Greece  could  not  long 
continue  a part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  My  host 
had  a temporary  alienation  of  mind  when  in 
prison.  By  a sacrifice  of  money  he  regained 
his  liberty,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
recovered  his  senses,  as  he  is  not  yet  cured  of 
the  ambition  of  being  proestos.  Such  is  the  life 
of  a Greek  primate,  struggling  to  attain  office, 
contending  with  some  other  chief  families  of  the 
place,  amassing  money,  partly  by  industry,  partly 
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by  plunder,  deposed  and  stripped  by  the  Turk, 
and  again  quarrelling  and  intriguing  for  power. 

Konitza  contains  600  Musulman  houses,  and 
200  Christian.  A large  palace  of  the  Vezir  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  town,  with  a shahtar  wan, 
garden,  and  harem,  is  already  falling  to  ruin, 
although  only  twenty  years  old ; a small  part  of 
the  harem  is  occupied  by  the  widow  of  Vely  Bey 
of  Premedi,  daughter  of  Vel^'  Bey  of  Klisura,  who 
married  A15f  Pasha’s  sister. 

In  the  Varusi  the  most  conspicuous  building  is 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Konitza  and  Vela,  situ- 
ated not  far  below  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  He  is 
a suffragan  of  the  tirap)^«a,  or  metropolitan  province 
of  loannina,  where  I left  him  humbly  attending 
upon  his  Despot,  as  the  metropolitans  are  generally 
called,  even  by  the  Turks  of  Greece.  His  palace 
commands  a prospect  of  singular  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence. The  plain  of  Konitza,  covered  with 
corn-fields  and  vineyards,  is  bounded  on  the  oppo- 
site side  by  the  woody  ridge  upon  which  are  situ- 
ated Sykia,  Ostanitza,  and  the  villages  of  the  Kara- 
muratates,  above  which  latter  rise  the  stupendous 
rocks  of  Mount  Nemertzika,  extending  as  far  as 
Premedi,  and  from  thence  in  a lower  ridge  to 
Klisura  and  the  Aoi  fauces.  The  river  descends 
from  Konitza  to  that  pass  along  a narrow  valley 
hidden  from  view  by  the  ridges,  which  are  a con- 
tinuation of  the  heights  of  Konitza,  and  which  rise 
steeply  from  the  valley.  In  a conspicuous  situa- 
tion upon  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  them,  distant 
four  hours  from  Konitza  to  the  north-west,  stands 
the  Turkish  town  of  Liaskoviki,  containing  not  less 
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than  1000  houses.  The  intermediate  liills,  thoush 
steep  and  lofty,  are  not  rocky,  and  are  cultivable 
in  every  part.  The  same  may  be  said  generally 
of  the  great  mass  of  mountains  l}'ing  between 
Konitza  and  Grevena,  and  of  those  also  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  Korytza  and  Bcrat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  highest  points,  which  are  bare 
rocks.  It  was  perhaps  from  the  scarcity  of  quar- 
ries furnishing  large  masses  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  friable  nature  of  the 
stone  where  it  occurs,  that  Hellenic  ruins  elsewhere 
BO  well  preserved  by  their  gigantic  masonry,  are  so 
rare  in  Western  Greece  to  the  northward  of  the  plain 
of  loannina.  To  the  south-east  the  plain  of  Konitza, 
as  level  as  the  sea,  is  closed  by  the  great  heights 
along  the  foot  of  which  we  approached  the  town. 
The  lower  part  of  this  mountain  has  that  beautiful 
regular  concave  slope  which  is  often  found  in  the 
scenery  of  Greece ; above  it  rise  the  dark  forests 
of  fir,  finely  contrasted  with  the  slope  and  plain 
below,  as  well  as  with  the  snowy  precipices  of 
Mount  Lazari  above  them. 

I was  surprised  to  hear  that  so  elevated  a situa- 
tion as  Konitza,  and  particularly  the  Greek  quar- 
ter, is  not  considered  healthy  : in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  according  to  the  Greek  expression, 
“ sleep  is  heavy  caused,  it  is  said,  by  the  rocky 
height,  and  the  woody  and  precipitous  peaks  which 
being  too  near  create  a damp  and  stagnant  air. 

June  9. — This  evening,  ascending  the  summit 
behind  the  Varusi,  I arrive,  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 
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from  the  liighest  houses,  at  a fine  source,  which 
supplies  all  the  fountains  of  the  town.  The  sum- 
mit itself  not  only  commands  a more  extended 
view  to  the  westward  than  any  part  of  the  town 
affords,  but  opens  a prospect  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  whole  mountainous  region  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles  towards  Grevena  and  Korytza.  The  most 
conspicuous  object,  bearing  E.N.E.,  is  Mount 
Smolika,  or  Zmdlska,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Pindus  range.  On  its  eastern  side  stands 
Samarina,  a large  Vlakhiote  town  ten  hours  from 
Konitza,  in  the  way  to  Grevena,  but  situated 
northward  of  a right  line  between  the.se  towns. 
Khierasovo,  midway  from  hence  to  Samarina,  is 
still  farther  northward,  the  road  making  that  indi- 
rect line  in  order  to  turn  the  northern  end  of 
Mount  Smolika.  All  the  geography  within  sight 
is  well  explained  to  me  by  the  commandant  of  the 
Vezir's  troops  at  Konitza,  a dirty  Albanian  of 
Tepeleni,  but  who  possesses  the  usual  intelligence 
and  experience  of  the  Albanians  upon  these  sub- 
jects. The  Greek  peasantry  are  seldom  deficient 
in  the  former  quality ; but  their  information  is 
confined,  and  few,  even  of  the  armatoli,  can  com- 
pare with  the  Albanians,  whose  frequent  change  of 
service  or  of  quarters  gives  them  a more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  country.  The  Osmanlls  are 
generally  as  unwilling  as  they  are  incapable  of 
giving  any  satisfactory  answers  to  such  inquiries. 
On  these  occasions  great  surprise  is  generally 
expressed  when  tlie  traveller  is  found  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  correct  position  of  places  not  in 
sight ; and  as  the  sextant  or  compass  is  generally 
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displayed  in  such  cases,  tlie  whole  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  magic,  the  object  of  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  hidden  treasure.  Many, 
however,  are  somewhat  more  enlightened,  and 
consider  the  travels  of  Europeans  as  preparations 
only  for  the  conquest  of  the  country.  As  to  in- 
scriptions, it  is  difficult  for  them  to  conceive  that 
we  seek  for  them  but  as  indications  of  trea- 
sure ; and  the  opinion  is  by  no  means  absurd, 
since  coins  of  gold  and  silver  are  frequently  found 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  in 
considerable  deposits.  In  the  year  1803  a large 
vase  was  found  at  Kamarina  ( Cassope ) filled  with 
tetradrachms  of  Athens,  Acamania,  and  Epirus, 
many  of  which  I have  procured  since  I have  been 
in  Greece. 

Konitza,  although  it  has  long  been  a part  of 
Albania  acquisita,  which  for  the  last  fifty  years 
may  be  said  to  have  comprehended  all  Epirus  to 
the  Amhradc  Gulf,  is,  according  to  the  limits  of 
language,  exactly  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Greece  : the  Greek  being  generally  spoken  here, 
while  at  Liaskoviki  the  Albanian  is  in  common  use. 
According  to  the  same  test  of  language,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Premedi  and  Dangll,  which  border  upon 
that  of  Konitza  to  the  northward,  are  Albanian, 
though  Greek  until  the  decline  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  afterwards  Servian,  as  many  of  the 
names  of  places  indicate.  The  Danglidhes to 
use  the  Greek  termination  of  the  word,  compre- 
hend the  hilly  country  included  between  the  valley 
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of  the  Uzumi,  or  southern  branch  of  the  Apsus, 
and  that  of  the  Upper  Viosa  or  Aous.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Skrapari,  Vithkuki,  Dusnitza, 
Frassiari,  and  Zavaliani.  They  border  eastward 
upon  the  district  of  Kolonia,  the  best  part  of  which 
is  a succession  of  fertile  valleys  watered  by  the 
confluents  of  the  Uzumi  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
central  ridge  of  Pindus,  It  is  separated  only  from 
the  plain  of  Korytza  by  a ridge,  of  which  the  highest 
part  is  conspicuous  from  that  town,  and  which  con- 
nects the  Pindus  with  Mount  Tomor. 

The  lands  of  Konitza  produce  wine,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, kalambokki,  and  pulse.  The  maize,  whicli 
in  the  plain  of  loannina  was  already  coming  up,  is 
here  hardly  sown  : but  this  makes  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  harvest,  as  three  days  suffice 
to  bring  it  out  of  the  ground.  The  wheat  in  good 
seasons  and  situations  gives  ten  to  one ; upon  an 
average  six  or  seven.  The  produce  of  bread-corn 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  Konitza, 
because  a great  part  of  the  plain  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Vezir,  his  share  of  the  crop  is  trans- 
ported to  loannina  or  into  his  magazines  else- 
where. The  remainder  of  the  plain  consists  of 
spahiliks  in  the  hands  of  Turks  of  Konitza,  and 
the  land  is  usually  cultivated  upon  the  condition 
that  the  ZtuyiVnc,  or  farmer,  shall  receive  the  seed 
from  the  owner,  deduct  the  dhekatia  from  the 
gross  produce  of  grain,  and  deliver  to  the  owner 
a proportion  of  the  remainder,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  land  from  a half  to 
a third.  Sometimes  the  agreement  is  that  the 
owner  shall  be  at  no  expence,  except  for  half 
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tlie  Alonistic  horses  and  shall  take  a third  of 
the  crop.  When  the  property  of  a farm,  as  often 
happens,  is  in  shares,  a fixed  commutation  in 
money  or  produce  is  generally  made  for  the 
dhekatia  or  tithe. 

In  vineyards  a money  commutation  for  the 
tithe  is  the  general  practice,  and  the  produce  is 
equally  divided,  the  farmer  paying  all  the  ex- 
pences.  The  wine  is  a poor  acid  liquor,  sold 
for  four  paras  the  oke,  or  less  than  a penny  a 
quart.  The  price  of  daily  labour  varies  from 
thirty  paras,  with  bread  and  wine,  to  sixty  paras 
with  wine  only,  according  to  the  season,  the  de- 
mand for  hands,  and  the  severity  of  the  labour; 
fifty,  with  wine,  is  about  the  average  in  harvest. 
There  are  many  situations  in  the  mountains  behind 
Konitza,  where  the  plough  is  useless  on  account  of 
the  steepness  of  the  ground,  and  where  the  hoe 
alone  is  employed  in  the  com  lands. 

The  daily  rains,  which  have  now  lasted  for  a 
month,  have  this  day  ceased.  That  which  I have 
already  mentioned  as  having  occurred  yesterday 
fell  to  such  an  excess  on  the  mountains  that  the 
bed  of  the  river  a little  below  the  town,  where  it  is 
half  a mile  in  breadth,  was  completely  filled  in  the 
night.  This  day  at  noon  it  subsided,  and  left  the 
banks  strewn  with  fish  and  trunks  of  trees.  I have 
had  some  fine  carp  to-day  for  dinner,  which  were 
procured  from  thence.  These  sudden  deluges, 
called  nXtinfivpaif  or  irAti^^vpia,  are  common  at 
Konitza.  The  wood  brought  down  by  them  and 


' <(X<i>HOTua  ^iXuya,  from  aXwi'i,  threshing-floor. 
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deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  neighbourhood  with  plank  and 
fuel. 

Although  I have  not  been  able  to  diseover, 
either  in  the  castle  or  in  any  other  part  of  Konitza, 
any  vestiges  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  the  strength 
and  commanding  situation  of  the  place  with  re- 
lation to  the  Macedonian  frontier,  as  well  as  its 
plain,  which  is  the  most  fertile  and  extensive,  oc- 
curring on  the  whole  course  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  Aous,  between  its  sources  and  the  Illyrian 
plains,  may  justify  the  confident  belief,  that  Ko- 
nitza was  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  of  some  im- 
portance ; whatever  its  particular  appellation  may 
have  been  ',  it  was  probably  the  chief  town  of 'the 
Paravsei. 

As  the  true  name  of  Paravsea  and  its  etymo- 
logy are  important  to  the  question  of  their  situa- 
tion, it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
Paravaea  is  proved  to  be  the  correct  form  by 
Stephanus  *,  though  there  can  be  little  hesita- 


‘ Possibly  Pcriboea,  for  this 
is  the  only  town  named  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  country  of  the 
rinpfleaioi,  which  word  we  may 
safely  correct,  by  the  change  of 
a single  letter,  to  IlapauaToi. 
It  is  clear  that  Ptolemy  could 
not  have  intended  the  people  of 


Parthus  in  Illyria,  as  well  be- 
cause he  has  placed  the  Par- 
thyaji  in  the  midst  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian tribes,  as  because  the 
people  of  Parthus  were  named 
IIap6i>'oi,  or  napSqroi. — Stra- 
bo, p.  326.  — Stephan,  in  n«p- 
6o{. 


* ITfipauoioi,  tdyoQ  GnnrpwroaJr.  *Piar6c  f e rerapr^  OfffiroXicwi'* 
Ilapavaioic  *:ai  ctfivfjovac  'O/i^aXi^ac. 

KoXoiiiToi  «Vo  row  irnpti  roy  Avny  woraftoy  oltcovadai. 

Stepli.an.  in  voce. 
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lion  in  believing  that  he  was  in  error,  as  he  often 
is  in  his  chorographical  indications,  in  ascrib- 
ing the  Paravaei  to  Thesprotia,  as  no  part  of 
Thcsprotia  extended  so  far  inland  as  the  river 
Viosa,  or  any  of  its  tributaries.  He  confirms  his 
orthography  of  Paravaei  by  a verse  of  Rhianus, 
and  by  the  remark,  that  the  people  derived  their 
name  from  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  A5oc,  one 
of  the  many  ancient  forms  of  the  name  of  the 
river  now  called  Viosa.  By  Plutarch  it  is  written 
Aua,  or  ■'Apova,  by  Pliny,  Apha,  and  by  other 
authors  Aiaq,  which,  as  well  as  'AHoq,  its  most 
common  appellation,  were  all  modifications  of  the 
same  radical  word,  wherein  the  Au,  and  Arau, 
and  Arar,  and  Avon  of  Western  Europe,  have 
originated  as  well  as  the  Latin  aqua,  and  the 
word  for  water  in  many  modem  languages.  The 
modern  name  of  the  river  varies  slightly  in  like 
manner,  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  being  called 
Vulssa,  or  Vovussa,  as  well  as  Viosa.  Anciently, 
it  would  seem  that  Ala  or  A5oc  was  used  in  the 
upper  valleys,  ’Auoc  towards  the  middle  course 
of  the  river,  about  the  celebrated  stena,  and 
^as  in  the  maritime  plains.  The  last  may  be 
gathered  from  several  authors  ’,  but  especially 
from  Valerius  Ma.ximus,  who  relates  that  the 
Apolloniatai  having  requested  assistance  from  the 
Dyrrhachii,  the  latter  replied,  “ Have  you  not 
Ajax  (Aiac)  ?”  Though  Pliny  seems  not  to  have 

' Scylax  in  'lAXvpioi. — Ly-  who  describes  the  Nymphseum 
cophr.  V.  ]020. — Pomp.  Mela,  of  Apollonia  as  being  *-poc  ry 
1.  2,  c.  3. — Valer.  Max.  1.  1,  c.  A'i^  woraft^, 

.5. — Dion.  Cassius  (1.41,  c 4.'>). 
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becH  aware  that  his  Apha  was  the  same  river  as 
the  Aous  or  .^as,  which  flowed  near  Apollonia, 
there  cannot  at  least  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  iden- 
tity with  the  Ava  of  Plutarch,  both  authors  de- 
scribing them  as  rivers  of  Molossia,  which  pro- 
vince of  Epirus  probably  was  often  in  common 
parlance  understood  to  extend  as  far  as  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  Pindus,  and  thus  to  comprehend  the 
sources  and  extreme  tributaries  of  the  Viosa. 

The  particular  part  of  the  Aous  inhabited  by 
the  Paravaii  may  be  gathered  from  their  situation 
relatively  to  that  of  other  Epirote  tribes,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  ancient  authorities,  of  which  the 
most  ancient  and  most  respectable  is  that  of  Thu- 
cydides, in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  of 
Cnemus  into  Acarnania,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  The  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander, after  having  been  joined  at  Leucas  by  his 
allies  of  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  Leucas,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Ambracic  Gulf,  and  there  received 
a reinforcement  of  barbarians,  as  Thucydides  de- 
nominates them.  These  were,  first  the  Chaones, 
a people  not  then  governed  by  kings  and  who 
sent  1000  men  commanded  by  two  of  their  nobles  ; 
secondly,  some  Atintanes  and  Molossi,  commanded 
by  Sabylinthus,  who  was  tutor  to  Tharypas,  the 
young  king  of  the  Molossi ; thirdly,  a body  of 
Paravsei,  commanded  by  their  king  Oraedus,  under 
whose  orders  Antiochus,  king  of  Orestis,  had 
placed  a thousand  Orestae ; lastly  a thousand  Ma- 
cedonians sent  by  Perdiccas,  who  arrived  too  late 


' Thucyd.  I.  2,  c.  80.  ’ diiaaiKtvToi. 
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to  be  of  any  service.  It  seems  evident  from  these 
facts,  that  the  Atintanes  and  Molossi  were  con- 
terminous, as  well  as  the  Paravsei  and  Orestas. 
To  the  southward,  if  the  text  of  Scylax  has  been 
properly  adjusted,  the  Atintanes  extended  to  the 
Dodonaea ; that  is  to  say,  to  the  northern  part  of 
Molossis The  southern  portion  of  them  inhabited 
the  country  included  between  the  Dryno  and  the 
upper  Viosa,  of  which  Mount  Nemertzika  is  the 
highest  summit,  and  Libokhovo  the  principal  mo- 
dern town.  A transaction  related  by  Polybius,  to 
which  I have  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  seems 
to  show  clearly  that  Atintania  comprehended  that 
part  of  the  country*.  A comparison  of  the  same 
author  with  Scylax  and  Lycophron  renders  it 
equally  evident,  that  the  Atintanes  bordered  to  the 
north-west  upon  the  districts  of  Oricus,  Amantia, 
Byllis,  and  Parthus’,  thus  occupying  to  the  north- 
ward all  the  mountainous  country  included  be- 
tween the  Apsua  and  Aous,  below  the  stena  of  the 
latter  river.  Atintania  thus  placed  accords  per- 
fectly with  the  character  given  of  it  by  Livy  and 
Strabo,  as  rugged  in  surface,  poor  in  soil,  and 
rude  in  climate  *.  It  was  entirely  included  in 

' "Airaffty  (ApoUoniee  et  * Polyb.  1.  2,  c.  5. — See 
Amantiae  sc«)  o^opoc  cv  fieao-  Vol.  I.  p.  G9. 

*Artvrdyic  virip  *Op<*  * Polyb,  L 7i  C*  9. — Scylax, 

Wac  Kal  Xaop/ac  ubi  sup. 

Wac. — Scylax  in  *I\Xvptoi. 

• . . • • eic  *A/3air/av  Tr6\iv 

-triXai  Si  *Artyrdy(i>y  fxoXuy* 

Lycoph.  V.  1043. 

* Liv,  1.  45,  c.  30 — Strabo,  p.  32C, 
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Chaonia  by  Ptolemy,  who  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Atintanes. 

I have  before  remarked  that  the  country  around 
Ostanitza  appears,  from  Livy’s  narrative  of  the  re- 
treat of  Philip  from  the  Aoi  fauces,  to  have  been 
anciently  named  Triphylia  of  Melotis.  These 
names  do  not  occur  in  any  other  author,  but  that 
of  Melotis,  as  indicating  a sheep-feeding  district, 
accords  exactly  with  that  elevated  region  of  pas- 
tures adjacent  to  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Ne- 
mertzika,  which  extends  from  thence  to  the  plains 
of  Libokhovo,  Tzerovina,  and  loannina.  Melotis, 
therefore,  was  probably  the  appellation  anciently 
given  to  the  pastoral  highlands  on  the  borders  of 
Molossis  and  Atintania.  Such  a country  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  confederacies  of  small  tribes ; 
whence  perhaps  the  name  Triphylia,  which  seems 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  district  now  occupied 
by  the  people  called  Karamuratates,  and  including 
Ostanitza.  If  the  relative  situations  of  Chaonia, 
Atintania,  Melotis,  and  Molossis,  are  thus  correctly 
indicated,  and  if  the  Tymphaei  occupied  the  sources 
of  the  Arachthus,  as  Strabo  attests  *,  the  Paravcei 
are  of  necessity  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  main 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Aous,  and  the  mountains 
in  which  that  river  originates,  extending  from  the 
Aoi  Stena,  or  Klisura,  as  far  south  as  the  borders 
of  Tympheea  and  Molossis.  Of  this  country  the 
district  of  Konitza  is  the  most  central  and  fertile 
part. 

Arrian,  in  describing  the  route  of  Alexander 
' Strabo,  p.  325. 
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from  Elinwtis  or  the  modem  Grevena  and  Tjer- 
semba,  to  PeliniKBum  in  Thessaly,  which  stood  a 
little  eastward  of  Trikkala,  remarks  that  Alex- 
ander passed  by  the  highlands  of  Tymphtea  and 
Paravsea The  order  of  these  two  words  ought 
clearly  to  be  reversed,  since  Tymphsea,  having 
given  rise  to  the  Arachthus,  could  not  have  been 
to  the  northward  of  a district  on  the  Aous.  The 
Paravaan  highlands  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
Liizari  and  Smolika,  with  the  adjacent  mountains, 
beyond  which  Alexander  passed  the  Tymplutan 
summits. 

As  the  words  of  Rhianus  already  cited  show  that 
the  Omphalienses  were  near  the  Paravaei,  I should 
be  disposed  to  place  Omphalium  at  Premedi ; for 
the  valley  of  the  Viosa,  between  Konitza  and  the 
straits  of  Klisura,  is  naturally  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts by  the  narrow  part  of  it  below  Ostanitza,  and 
Premedi  has  no  less  the  appearance  of  having  been 
the  chief  place  of  the  northern,  than  Konitza  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  valley.  That  Omphalium, 
if  its  district  was  contiguous  to  that  of  the  Para- 
v(Bt,  lay  in  tliis  direction  from  Konitza,  is  rendered 
evident  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  Omphalium  among 
the  interior  cities  of  Chaonia,  or  in  other  words, 
in  Atintania,  together  with  Eleeus  and  Antigoneia, 
of  which  the  districts  were  those  now  occupied  by 
Libokhovo  or  Arghyrokastro,  and  Tepeleni.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  geographer,  Hecatompedum 
was  also  a city  of  the  interior  of  Chaonia.  Its 


‘ Airian.  Exp.  Alex.  1.  1,  t.  7. 
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situation  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  vale  of  the 
Sukha,  above  Libokhovo. 

The  Orestae,  who  are  shown  by  Thucydides  to 
have  bordered  on  the  Paravsei,  and  who,  partly 
perhaps  as  having  originally  been  an  Epirote  tribe', 
were  united  with  the  other  Epirotes  against  Acar- 
nania  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  were,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  historian,  at  that  time  governed  by 
a king,  who,  like  the  king  of  the  neighbouring 
Lyncestae  and  Elimiotae,  was  in  a state  of  submis- 
sive alliance  with  the  more  powerful  monarch  of 
Macedonia.  Afterwards  they  became,  together 
with  the  two  former  people,  provincials  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  as  the  Eordaei,  being  nearer 
to  the  original  seat  of  the  royal  power  of  Macedo- 
nia, had  become  at  an  earlier  period. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Orest®  pos- 
sessed Celetrum,  now  Kastoria ; they  appear, 
therefore,  to  have  extended  from  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  of  Pindns  to  the  mountains  beyond  the  val- 
leys of  Kastoria  and  Mavrovo,  which  separated  the 
OrestcB  from  the  Lyncestce  and  Eordai.  The  most 
central  and  fertile  part  of  this  country  is  the  plain 
of  Anaselitza,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Gram- 
mos,  a part  of  the  great  central  ridge.  Here,  there- 
fore, was  probably  situated  the  chief  town  of  the 
Orestse,  named  Argos  in  commemoration  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  Orestes  *.  It  would  seem 
from  the  words  “ Argestseum  campum,”  which 
Livy  employs  in  describing  a place  in  Orestis,  that 

' Strabo,  p.  326.  Hecataeus  ’ Strabo,  p.  326. 
ap.  Stephan,  in  ’Ojkotoj. 
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the  people  of  Argos,  in  conformity  witli  a favourite 
Macedonian  termination  of  the  ethnic  adjective, 
and  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  natives  of 
other  towns  named  Argos,  called  themselves  Ar- 
gestse. 

It  is  in  describing  an  irruption  of  the  Dardani 
into  Macedonia,  which  recalled  Philip  son  of  De- 
metrius from  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  208 
B.  c.,  that  Livy  notices  this  plain.  A chieftain 
named  Eropus  having  taken  Lychnidus  and  some 
towns  of  the  Dassaretii,  the  Dardani  then  entered 
Orestis  and  descended  into  the  Argestsean  plain 
The  words  “ Orestidem  jam  tenere  et  descendisse  in 
Argestaeum  campum,”  show  that  the  plain  of  the 
Argestae  was  towards  the  southern  extremity,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  the  valley  of  Biklista,  be- 
sides which  consideration  the  greater  magnitude 
of  the  plain  of  Anaselitza  seems  better  suited  to  the 
circumstances.  If,  therefore,  Argos  Oresticum  was 
the  same  place  as  the  Orestia  of  Stephanas,  of 
which  I have  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  his 
having  placed  among  eleven  towns  of  the  name  of 
Argos  one  in  Macedonia,  without  any  remark  as  to 
its  identity  with  Orestia,  it  might  best  be  sought  for 
near  the  issue  of  the  Haliacrtwn  from  the  mountain 
of  Grammos  into  the  plain  of  Anaselitza ; for  Ste- 
phanas describes  Orestia’  as  situated  on  “ a moun- 


‘ Ibi  . . . . nuntii  obcurrunt: 
Dardanos  in  Macedonian!  ciTu- 
sos,  Orestidem  jam  tenere  ac 
descendisse  in  Argestmum  cam- 
pum.— I.iv.  1.  27,  c.  33. 

* ’Opevria,  irdXtc  ’Optff- 


rajf  iv  opii  vircpKctfityy  rijs 
Muncoeii.'qc  yiji'  ii  i;c  IlroXe- 
fiaiot  V AayoS. 

*^Apyoc  . • . £/32op7  fc'ara 

ilaKicortay. — Stephan,  in  voc. 

Arrian  (Jud.c.  18)diliers  from 
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tain  overlooking  the  Macedonian  land,”  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  mountain  was  at  the  ex- 
treme frontier  of  Macedonia.  And  this  accords 
with  all  that  has  already  heen  advanced  as  to  the 
comparative  chorography  of  this  part  of  Grreece,  as 
the  ridge  of  Grammos  appears  to  have  been  the 
boundary  between  Orestis  and  a part  of  Dassaretia. 
According  to  the  preceding  supposition,  the  march 
of  the  Dardani  from  Lychnidus  and  Dassaretia  into 
the  plain  of  the  Argesta  was  obviously  through 
the  pass  of  Tzangon  and  by  Biklista  towards  Ze- 
ligos,  leaving  Kastorla  to  the  left. 

Between  the  countries  which  were  occupied  by 
the  Dassaretii,  Paravcei,  and  Orestce,  was  the 
district  near  the  sources  of  the  Uzumi,  or 
southern  branch  of  the  Apsus,  now  called  Kolo- 
nia,  apparently  a Roman  name,  and  which  may 
have  been  introduced  by  a colony  of  Wallachians, 
whose  language  abounds  in  Latin  words,  derived 
from  the  Roman  settlements  in  Dacia.  There  seems 
some  reason  to  doubt  in  which  of  the  three  ancient 
districts  just  mentioned  Kolonia  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded. I am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  Orestis; 
for  it  is  remarkable  that  Strabo,  in  whose  time  the 
crest  of  Pindus  was  considered  the  separation  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Upper  Macedonia,  mentions  the 
Orestse  among  the  tribes  of  either  province  ; and 


Stephanas  as  to  the  birth-place 
of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  states  to 
have  been  an  Eordeean.  Cra- 
terus  was  from  Orestis,  accord- 
ing to  Arrian.  Hicroclcs  places 
an  Argos  in  the  Second  Mace- 
donia of  his  time,  together  with 


Stobi  and  Pelagonia,  and  which 
is  certainly  the  Argos  Oresticum 
of  Strabo,  if  K«Xoo'iJ<ok  in  the 
vulgar  text  of  Hierocles  has 
been  justly  corrected  into  Ke\e- 
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a part  of  the  Orestaj  having  on  this  supposition 
dwelt  to  the  westward  of  the  Pindus,  it  would  be 
more  easily  explained  how  they  were  originally 
considered  an  Epirote  tribe,  although  the  greater 
part  of  them  having  dwelt  on  the  eastern  side- 
of  the  Pindus,  and  all  that  country  having  by 
its  position  afforded  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  Orestis  was  in  subsequent 
times  considered  a Macedonian  district.  Neither 
Orestis  nor  Paravaea  are  named  by  Livy  and  Dio- 
dorus among  the  countries  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  Fourth  Macedonia  at  the  Roman 
conquest.  But  they  were  probably  both  included  ; 
Orestis,  because  the  greater  part  of  it  at  least  was 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Pindus,  and  Para- 
vaea,  because  it  was  almost  surrounded  by  coun- 
tries which  were  ascribed  to  that  division  of  the 
tetrarchy,  namely,  Atintania,  Tymphaea,  and  Eli- 
meia. 

But  this  wide  extension  of  Macedonia  westward, 
derived  from  the  conquests  of  the  kings  in  that 
direction,  did  not  probably  last  longer  than  the 
tetrarchy.  Under  Augustus,  at  least,  when  the 
chorography  was  established,  which  lasted  through 
the  empire,  Atintania,  Paravaea,  and  Tymphaea, 
were  all  aseribed  to  Epirus ; the  natural  barrier  of 
Mount  Pindus  having  formed  the  line  of  separation 
between  that  province  and  Macedonia. 

June  10. — This  afternoon,  at  5.5,  I recross  the 
bridge  of  Konitza  on  my  return  to  loannina,  and 
follow  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where,  on  either 
side  of  the  stream,  lie  many  hundreds  of  large 
trunks  of  fir,  which  were  brought  down  by  the 
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pliinmyri  or  flood,  besides  smaller  pieces  of  other 
trees.  Sawyers’  frames  are  fixed  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  already  cut 
up  into  plank.  For  fifty  minutes  we  follow  the 
same  narrow  path  between  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  river  by  which  we  came,  then  leave  it 
to  the  right,  and  at  the  same  time  quitting  the 
river,  continue  to  skirt  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
until  we  arrive  in  the  plain  branching  south-east- 
ward from  that  of  Konitza,  and  which  is  watered 
by  tbe  great  branch  of  the  Viosa  named  Voidho- 
mati.  After  passing  some  copious  sources  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  we  arrive,  at  a quarter  of  an 
hour  beyond  them,  at  6.55,  at  the  bridge  of  Void- 
homati,  where  this  river  issues  from  the  gorges  of 
Zagori.  On  either  side  of  the  opening  are  perpen- 
dicular clifirs,  and  below,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
many  fine  plane-trees,  which  extend  to  a consider- 
able distance  in  the  plain.  The  bridge  is  of  the 
usual  Albanian  construction,  very  high  and  narrow. 
The  stream,  which  is  about  seventy  feet  wide,  is 
deep  and  transparent,  never  fails  in  summer,  and 
abounds  in  trout. 

The  great  summit  called  Lazari  above  the  vil- 
lage of  Papingo  appears  through  the  opening.  It 
is  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  of  Pindus, 
but  apparently  not  quite  so  high  as  Kakardhitza. 
Though  it  retains  snow  all  the  year,  it  is  always  bare 
in  many  parts,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  ab- 
ruptness of  its  serrated  summit,  which  is  composed 
entirely  of  white  rocks. 

After  halting  a quarter  of  an  hour  we  leave 
the  plain  to  the  right,  ascend  the  heights,  and 
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soon  obtain  a view  of  the  mountainous  district 
of  Zagori,  where  in  a hollow  just  below  the  great 
summits  is  the  large  village  of  Papingo,  and  nearer 
to  us  two  others.  At  8.10  we  arrive  at  Artzlsta, 
which  commands  a similar  view.  The  slopes  be- 
low the  village  are  sown  with  rye  and  barley ; and 
a long  fine  grass  is  cut  in  many  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  which  is  dried  upon  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  These  and  the  other  labours  of  agri- 
culture are  chiefly  performed  by  women,  the 
men  being  absent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  by  their  industry,  as 
traders,  artisans,  or  labourers,  the  subsistence 
which  their  mountains  refuse.  They  generally 
return  to  their  native  villages  in  the  summer,  and 
remain  a month  or  two. 

June  11.— Leaving  Artzista  at  7 a.  m.,  we  cross 
a ridge  which  separates  the  little  territory  of  that 
village  from  a fine  vale  trending  southward,  paral- 
lel to  the  plain  of  loannina,  and  stretching  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Mitzikeli,  at  a middle 
elevation  between  its  summit  and  the  level  of  the 
lake  of  loannina.  At  8.25  Kato  Sudhena  is  half  a 
mile  on  the  right,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  farther 
Apano  Sudhena  is  on  the  left.  Other  small  vil- 
lages of  Zagori  are  in  sight.  After  having  crossed 
a gorge  of  Mount  Mitzikeli,  at  9.55,  we  enter 
Dovra,  situated  in  a hollow  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  thus  hidden  from  the  plains  to  the 
southward  and  westward.  It  is  remarkable  how 
entirely  the  boys  of  these  villages  adopt  from  their 
infancy  those  habits  of  idleness  which  the  males 
of  the  Epirote  mountains  indulge  in  when  at  home, 
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while  the  girls  of  a similar  age  are  busily  employed 
in  executing  the  household  work,  and  even  the 
labours  of  the  field.  The  idleness  of  the  Greek, 
Albanian,  and  Vlakhiote  mountaineer,  however, 
is  not  like  that  of  the  Turk ; he  is  assiduous,  and 
laborious  every  where  but  in  his  native  moun- 
tains. 

From  Dovra  to  loannina  is  a ride  of  three  hours 
and  a half ; a tedious  descent  leads  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Lap- 
sista,  or  rather  to  the  narrow  marsh  which  connects 
that  lake  with  the  lake  of  loannina,  and  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a bridge  or  causeway  upon  arches. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  stands  a khan, 
called  that  of  Alexi,  from  having  been  built  at  the 
expence  of  Kyr  Alexis  Nutzo  of  Zagori.  A stream 
flows  through  the  arches  from  left  to  right,  show- 
ing that  the  origin  of  the  branch  of  the  Kalama, 
which  flows  through  the  katavothra  of  the  lake  of 
Lapsista  to  Velitzista,  is  to  the  southward  of  the 
causeway.  A ridge,  which  descending  from  the 
highest  summit  of  Mount  Mitzikeii  meets  the 
marsh  midway  between  the  bridge  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  loannina,  seems 
to  form  the  line  of  separation  between  the  waters 
flowing  respectively  to  the  lakes  of  loannina  and 
Lapsista. 

July  3. — The  height  which  rises  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  loannina,  and  is 
separated  only  from  it  by  the  causeway  which 
leads  to  Dhrysko  and  the  pass  of  Metzovo,  and 
which  on  every  other  side  is  surrounded  by  the 
plain,  receives  the  name  of  Kastrltza  from  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city,  which  not  only  covered  all  the 
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summit,  but  had  a secondary  inclosure  or  fortified 
suburb  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Iiill,  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  circumference  between  two  and 
three  miles.  Of  the  suburb  the  remains  consist 
chiefly  of  detached  fragments,  and  of  remains  of 
buildings  strewn  upon  the  land,  which  is  here  cul- 
tivated. But  the  entire  circuit  of  the  town  walls  is 
traceable  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
acropolis  on  the  summit.  These  in  some  places 
are  extant  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
masonry  is  of  the  second  order,  or  composed  of 
trapezoidal  or  polyhedral  masses,  which  are  exactly 
fitted  to  one  another  without  cement,  and  form 
a casing  for  an  interior  mass  of  rough  stones  and 
mortar.  The  following  I found  to  be  the  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  exterior  stones : 6 ft.  by  3 ft.  5 in.  by 

2 ft. — 5 ft.  4 in.  by  3 ft.  1 in.  by  2 ft.  2 in. — 4 ft. 

3 in.  by  3 ft.  11  in.  by  3 ft.  The  walls  follow  the 
inequalities  of  the  crest  of  the  height,  and  are 
flanked  at  irregular  distances  with  square  towers, 
coeval  apparently  with  the  walls,  as  the  angles  only 
are  of  horizontal  courses,  the  intermediate  parts 
being  of  polygonal  masonry,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  annexed  elevation  of  the  face  of  one  of  the 
towers. 


Mo4ern  r<p«»r. 
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C'oiiis  and  oilier  remains  of  antiquity  are  often 
found  on  the  height  as  well  as  in  the  ploughed 
lands  to  the  southward.  The  variety  of  their  dates 
serves  to  show  that  the  place  has  been  well  in- 
habited during  a long  succession  of  ages ; nor  less 
so  the  repairs,  some  of  Roman  and  some  even  of 
Byzantine  times,  which  the  original  masonry  has 
evidently  undergone.  Substructions  equally  vari- 
ous in  their  degree  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen  in 
several  parts  of  the  inclosed  space,  and  among 
them  sev’eral  bottle-shaped  cisterns  or  granaries. 
A spacious  and  well-built  old  monastery,  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Hellenic  enclosure, 
surrounded  by  a grove  of  pirnaria,  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  hill ; but  although  built  in  great  part 
of  ancient  materials,  it  does  not  preserve  a single 
inscribed  or  sculptured  marble,  nor  could  I find 
any  such  relics  on  any  part  of  the  ancient  site. 

As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of 
the  leading  cities  of  Epirus,  and  that  it  flourished 
about  the  same  period  of  antiquity  as  those  others, 
of  which  the  remains  subsist  at  Kastrl  near  Le- 
lovo,  at  Zalongo,  at  St.  John  and  at  Kastri  of  Fa- 
nari,  at  Palea  Venetia,  at  Finiki,  and  several  other 
places,  it  seems  a necessary  consequence  of  iden- 
tifying the  valley  of  loannina  with  the  Hellopia  of 
Hesiod,  that  the  ruins  at  Kastrltza  are  those  of 
Eodona,  though  the  celebrated  temple  may  per- 
haps have  been  in  a different  situation. 
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Topography  of  the  district  of  loSnnina — Lakes  of  loannina  and 
Lapsista,  and  the  intermediate  marsh — Katavothra— Citadel 
— City — Population  — Houses  — Schools  — Litharitza,  and 
other  palaces  of  Aly  Pasha — The  island — Productions  of  the 
lake — Scenery — Climate — Population  and  villages  of  the  dis- 
trict— On  the  site  of  Dodma — Testimony  of  Homer — Rela- 
tive situations  of  Molostis,  Thesprotia,  and  the  Dodotuea — 
Evidence  of  the  site  of  Dodona,  from  Dionysius,  Pindar, 
Polybius,  Hesiod,  and  others — Objections  to  other  situations 
in  Epirus — Adjustment  of  the  Epirote  tribes  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Dodona  having  been  near  lo&nnina — Site  of  the  Dodo- 
neean  temple — History  of  Dodona  and  of  loannina. 

loANNiNA,  July,  1809. — To  'Iteovviva,  ES  the  name 
of  this  city  occurs  in  the  Byzantine  higtory, 
and  is  still  written  by  ecclesiastics,  is  corrupted 
in  the  vulgar  idiom  to  ’lavwva,  'Idvcva,  FiavEvo,  or 
more  frequently  Fiawiva,  from  whence  the  Italian 
form  Giannina.  The  ordinary  pronunciation  con- 
forms to  the  vulgar  spelling,  and  may  be  nearly 
represented  in  English  by  Yannina;  but  the  better 
educated  not  only  adhere  to  the  orthography  de- 
rived from  the  name  'Iwdwnc,  but  preserve  also 
the  sound  of  the  omega  in  vocal  utterance. 

The  valley  of  loannina  is  twenty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  with  a breadth  of  seven  in  the 
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broadest  part,  which  is  about  tw'o  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  city.  It  is  one  of  those  interior 
basins  not  uncommon  in  the  limestone  formation 
of  Greece,  which  are  so  completely  surrounded  by 
mountains  that  the  superfluous  waters  have  no 
efflux  but  through  the  mountains  themselves.  To 
this  obstruction  we  may  attribute  the  existence  of 
the  two  lakes  of  Lapsista  and  loannina,  with  the 
intermediate  marshes  which  unite  them.  From 
the  eastern  margin  of  these  waters  the  mountain 
Mitzikeli ' rises  with  such  a degree  of  steepness, 
and  so  near  to  the  city,  that  it  cannot  but  have  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  climate  of  loannina  : 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain  above 
the  lake  is  about  2500  feet,  the  summit  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  citadel  is  not  more  than 
6000  yards  in  a direct  line  from  it ; and  the 
breadth  of  the  lake  in  the  same  part  may  be  com- 
puted at  a fourth  of  that  distance.  A prolongation 
of  Mitzikeli  at  a lower  elevation,  but  sufficiently 
separated  from  it  by  a hollow  which  gives  passage 
to  the  road  into  lliessaly  by  Metzovo,  is  named 
Dhrysko  Anglice  Oakley.  This  ridge  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  southern  part  of  the  basin  of 
loannina  to  the  east,  and  separates  it  from  the 
narrow  vale  of  the  Arta  or  Arachthus. 

To  the  west  and  south  the  basin  of  loannina  is 
inclosed  by  the  chain  of  rocky  heights  which  I 
have  before  described  as  separated  from  Mount 


' Bishop  Meletius,  who  was  MirfucsXi  is  nearer  the  real 

a native  of  loannina,  writes  sound,  which  in  vulgar  utter- 

the  name  MovrfouWXi  ; but  anee  is  Mitjkeli,  or  Mitjked. 
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Olytzika  ' by  a valley  watered  by  a branch  of  the 
Kalauia,  which  falls  into  that  river  at  Suli  of 
Kurenda.  A continuation  of  these  hills  closes  the 
basin  of  loannina  to  the  north-westward,  and  em- 
bracing the  lake  of  Lapsista,  there  unites  with  the 
roots  of  the  northern  end  of  Mitzikeli.  At  the 
southern  extremity  the  basin  is  inclosed  by  the 
meeting  of  Mount  Dhrysko  with  some  heights 
connecting  it  with  a long,  bare,  and  lofty  ridge, 
which,  under  the  names  of  Xerovuni  in  the  north 
and  Kilberlni  in  the  south,  extends  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arta.  Between  this  ridge  and  a 
southerly  prolongation  of  015‘tzika  is  the  long 
pass  which  leads  from  the  Ambracmn  Gulf  into 
the  plain  of  loannina,  and  which  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  great  natural  communications 
leading  from  the  western  coast  into  the  interior  of 
Greece. 

The  valley  of  loannina  is  divided  longitudinally 


‘ This  is  obviously  a Scla- 
vonic name,  being  the  same  as 
that  of  more  than  one  place  in 
Poland.  The  other  principal 
summits  around  loannina,  on 
the  contrary,  seem  to  be  of 
Greek  derivation.  Kakard- 
hista  evidently  so — Tjumerka 
perhaps  from  Rou/itp*ri,  a Ro- 
maie  word,  signifying  a place 
of  toll,  which  may  formerly 
have  existed  on  a pass  leading 
over  this  great  ridge  from  the 
vale  of  the  Arachthus  into  that 
of  the  Achelous.  As  fiiaov, 
the  middle,  or  /i<<ra  amidst. 


often  enter  into  the  composition 
of  modem  Greek  words,  and  tz 
a combination  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  being  a com- 
mon corruption  of  sound  in 
countries  which  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Sclavonic  race, 
Metzovo  is  probably  a modifi- 
cation of  fttcu-jiovyiy,  and 
Mitzekeli  may  have  been 
compounded  from  fti<ra  rci 
yeWcla,  as  having  formerly 
abounded  in  ascetic  retreats 
belonging  to  a monastery 
which  still  exists  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 
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by  a low  ridge.  The  western  portion  consists  of  a 
dry,  stony,  and  not  very  fertile  soil,  but  which 
produces  wheat,  barley,  millet,  maize,  and  vines. 
The  eastern  plain  is  occupied  entirely,  with  the 
exception  of  a branch  from  the  southern  extremity 
lying  between  the  hill  of  Kastritza  and  Mount 
Dhrysko,  by  the  two  lakes,  the  intermediate 
marsh,  and  the  meadows,  which  border  their 
whole  extent,  and  the  breadth  of  which  is  much 
increased  in  the  summer  by  the  retreat  of  the 
waters.  Near  the  city  and  a few  villages  are 
gardens  and  fields  of  maize ; all  the  remainder 
is  an  uninclosed  plain  of  pasture. 

Although  at  first  sight  there  is  no  appearance 
of  any  efflux  from  the  lakes,  nor  consequently  any 
outlet  whatever  for  the  waters  which  descend  from 
the  surrounding  mountains  into  the  valley,  upon 
minuter  examination  it  is  discovered  that  each 
lake  has  a katavothra  or  cavity  in  the  rocks  at  its 
extremity,  through  which  a subterraneous  current 
finds  its  way.  The  northern  lake,  commonly 
called  that  of  Lapslsta  from  a small  village  near 
its  inai^in,  almost  fills  up  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  plain  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is  then  three 
or  four  miles  in  diameter,  but  in  summer  it  is 
often  reduced  to  less  than  half  these  dimensions. 
The  gradually  desiccated  ground  then  furnishes 
an  excellent  field  for  the  growth  of  maize,  and  a 
stream  is  traced  flowing  from  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  lake  into  a channel  under  the 
rocks  in  the  direction  of  the  copious  sources  which 
have  been  before  inentiuiied  as  bursting  from  the 
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side  of  the  hill  of  Velitzista,  and  as  descending 
from  thence  to  the  Kalama. 

The  lake  of  loannina  is  between  six  and  seven 
miles  in  length  from  the  hill  of  Kastritza  at  the 
southern  extremity  to  the  village  of  Perama,  near 
which  begins  the  narrow  marshy  tract,  five  miles 
in  length,  which  connects  it  with  the  lake  of  Lap- 
sista.  The  breadth  of  the  lake  varies  from  about 
three  miles  at  the  southern  extremity  to  less  than 
one  opposite  to  the  kastro  or  citadel  of  loannina', 
a little  to  the  southward  of  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  channels  by  the  nisi  or  island  *.  As  the  only 
waters  which  flow  into  this  lake  from  the  surround- 
ing country  are  the  torrents  of  that  part  of  Mount 
Mitzikeli  which  overhangs  it,  together  with  those 
of  the  heights  of  St.  George  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  and  a single  rivulet  from  the  plain  of  Bar- 
kumadhi  at  the  southern  extremity  : its  principal 
supplies  are  evidently  derived  from  subterraneous 
contributions.  Many  of  these  sources  are  visible 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  along  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  particularly  opposite  to  the  island, 
at  some  very  copions  fountains  called  Krionero 
or  the  cold  water.  Though  the  lake  in  calm  wea- 
ther appears  motionless,  the  course  of  its  superficial 
waters  to  the  south  is  easily  perceived  in  the  chan- 
nel between  the  island  and  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, from  whence  it  may  be  traced  by  means  of 
floating  bodies  moving  very  slowly  towards  the 
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foot  of  the  hill  of  Kastritza,  where  it  enters  many 
small  katavothra  in  the  rocks  below  the  causeway 
on  the  road  from  loannina  to  Dhrysko.  The  ex- 
istence as  well  of  the  current  in  the  lake  as  of  the 
subterraneous  discharge,  is  so  well  known  at  loan- 
nina, that  the  channel  to  the  eastward  of  the  island 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trokhotos',  and  the 
subterraneous  channels  of  Kastritza,  by  that  of 
the  khoneftres*  or  digesters,  though  the  com- 
mon Greek  word  katavothra’  is  also  applied  to 
them. 

It  would  require  some  very  exact  observations 
and  experiments  to  ascertain  the  course  and  emis- 
sory  of  this  subterraneous  stream.  It  may  possibly 
join  the  Arachthus  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  its 
course ; but  a persuasion  prevails  both  at  Arta  and 
loannina  that  it  issues  at  those  copious  sources 
which  I have  described  at  the  pass  of  Khanopulo 
near  Arta,  on  the  road  from  thence  to  loannina ; 
and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  in 
an  intermediate  position  of  a succession  of  deep  un- 
failing pools  of  water  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
plain  of  loannina,  which  receive  the  torrents  of  the 
surrounding  mountains  without  overflowing.  These 
ponds,  therefore,  probably  discharge  a portion  of 
their  waters  into  the  subterraneous  channel  which 
commences  at  the  khoneftres. 

From  tlie  silence  of  ancient  authors  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  lakes  of  the  valley  of  loannina,  or 
the  single  lake  of  fifteen  miles  in  length,  as  it 
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may  justly  be  described,  an  opinion  may  possibly 
arise  that  it  had  no  existence  in  the  time  of 
those  writers,  but  has  been  formed  by  the  ob- 
struction of  the  subterraneous  channels,  of  which 
that  branching  from  the  southern  lake  being,  if  we 
suppose  its  exit  to  be  at  Khanopulo,  thirty-five 
miles  in  length  in  a direct  line,  seems  peculiarly 
liable  to  such  an  accident  in  a country  very  subject 
to  earthquakes.  The  depth  of  water,  however,  in 
the  lake,  particularly  between  the  citadel  of  loan- 
nina  and  the  island,  where  it  is  never  less  than 
thirty  feet,  will  hardly  admit  of  the  supposition 
that  there  has  not  always  been  a considerable  body 
of  water  in  the  centre,  maintained  by  the  streams 
which  issue  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli, 
added  to  the  torrents  which  in  this,  the  most  rainy 
climate  in  Greece,  pour  plentifully  into  it  from  the 
vast  slope  of  the  mountain. 

The  two  highest  summits  of  the  low  longitudinal 
ridge  which  separates  the  eastern  from  the  western 
division  of  the  plain  of  loannina,  are  the  hill  of 
Paleo-Gardhiki,  near  its  northern  extremity,  one 
mile  south  of  Lapsista,  and  that  of  St.  George 
which  rises  immediately  above  loannina.  The 
former  is  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  the  latter  much  less  lofty. 
The  city  occupies  the  eastern  face  of  the  hill  of  St. 
George,  together  with  a narrow  level  lying  between 
it  and  tbe  edge  of  the  lake,  where  a promontory  of 
a quadrangular  form  advances  500  yards  into  the 
lake,  and  widens  to  about  600  yards  at  its  eastern 
or  exterior  side,  where  it  consists  of  an  abrupt  rock 
higher  at  tlie  two  angles  than  in  the  intermediate 
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part,  and  at  those  two  points  rising  to  about  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  This  promontory, 
which  forms  the  Kaarpov  or  citadel,  is  insulated  arti- 
ficially by  a wet  ditch  across  the  isthmus,  within 
which  it  is  protected  by  a lofty  rampart  armed  with 
cannon,  and  having  a single  gate  in  the  middle. 
The  other  sides  of  the  citadel  are  defended  by 
high  walls,  in  the  few  points  which  admit  of 
access  from  the  lake  ; and  where  the  shore  is  most 
precipitous,  by  strong  substructions  upon  which 
various  buildings  are  erected  The  entire  southern 
shore  of  the  peninsula  is  thus  occupied  by  the 
harem  of  the  great  palace  of  Aly  Pasha,  termi- 
nating at  the  south-eastern  cape  in  a mosque  for 
the  use  of  his  household,  from  whence  a covered 
descent  leads  to  a kiosk  built  on  a level  with  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. A long  narrow  court  separates  the  harem 
from  the  public  apartments  : these  form  the  grand 
front  of  the  palace  which  faces  the  north,  and  oc- 
cupies, like  the  harem,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
promontory.  The  front  consists  of  a main  body 
with  two  wings,  advancing  at  right  angles  to  the 
former.  As  in  Turkish  palaces  in  general,  the 
building  has  two  stories,  of  which  the  upper  only 
is  inhabited.  A double  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  leads  up  from  the  court  into  a wide 
gallery  which  communicates  with  the  state  apart- 
ments. 

A great  part  of  the  remaining  space  in  the 
citadel  is  occupied  by  the  Jewish  quarter,  which 
stands  near  the  rampart  of  the  land  front,  just 
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witliin  the  gate '.  Of  these  houses  the  greater  part 
e.\hibit  a picture  of  misery  not  to  be  exceeded  in 
any  part  of  Turkey,  many  families  living  all  the 
year  in  this  severe  climate  in  apartments  defended 
only  on  three  sides  from  the  open  air.  Beyond 
this  unclean  quarter,  the  northern  side  of  the 
citadel  is  occupied  by  a range  of  official  buildings, 
among  which  is  the  fatal  prison  so  much  the  object 
of  horror  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
Greece,  and  which  contains  at  present  250  per- 
sons, some  of  whom  have  been  two  or  three  years 
immured  here.  An  irregular  esplanade  between 
these  buildings  and  the  palace  is  terminated  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  citadel  by  the  principal 
mosque,  surrounded  with  cypresses,  a cemetery, 
and  a small  range  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
imams,  with  a portico  in  front  of  them.  This 
mosque,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  harem  at  the  south-eastern  angle, 
on  the  site  of  a Greek  church,  is  a conspicuous 
object  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  loannina,  and 
commands  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  in  Greece, 
rich  as  this  country  is  in  the  sublime  and  pic- 
turesque. A drawbridge  leads  out  of  the  gate  of  the 
citadel  over  a small  esplanade,  which  is  the  ordinary 


' It  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  Turks  to  allow  Jews  to  oc- 
cupy their  fortresses.  This  is 
no  mark  of  respect,  because  a 
Jew  is  an  object  of  greater 
contempt  among  them  than  a 


Christian ; but  they  are  less 
hated  because  less  feared,  and 
receive  some  favour  because 
the  Greek  Christians  are  known 
to  be  particularly  odious  to 
them. 
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place  of  execution,  into  the  bazar.  This  is  an  ex- 
tensive quarter  in  the  centre  of  the  lowest  part  of 
the  town,  and  consists  of  several  narrow,  intricate, 
dirty,  ill-paved  streets,  occupied  entirely  by  shops. 
From  either  end  of  it  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
branches  a street  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
Greeks,  and  which,  though  not  in  its  appearance 
of  misery  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Jews,  is 
the  abode  of  more  real  poverty.  All  the  better 
houses  of  the  town  are  towards  the  slope  of  the 
hill  of  St.  George. 

loannina  contains  about  1000  Musulman  houses, 
2000  Greek,  and  200  Jewish.  The  Musulman 
families  are  not  more  numerous  than  the  houses, 
but  of  Greeks  there  are  supposed  to  be  near  3000 
families,  and  of  Jews  not  less  than  four  to  each 
house  upon  an  average.  The  Christians  have  six  or 
seven  churches  served  by  fifty  papadhes,  or  secular 
priests,  who  attend  also  to  the  private  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  Greek  families.  The  bishop  and 
the  priests  attached  to  the  metropolitan  church, 
are,  as  usual,  of  the  monastic  order.  There  are 
sixteen  mosques,  including  the  two  in  the  citadel, 
where  the  Jews  have  two  synagogues.  Since 
loannina  has  been  the  residence  and  capital  of  Al^^ 
Pasha,  its  permanent  population  has  been  gradu- 
ally in  part  exchanged  for  that  of  a more  transitory 
kind.  The  town  is  now  constantly  full  of  the 
natives  of  other  parts  of  Greece  and  Albania, 
attracted  here  by  the  affairs  or  the  expenditure 
arising  from  its  being  the  seat  of  government  of  a 
large  portion  of  Greece  and  Albania.  Many  fami- 
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lies  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  are  foreed  to 
reside  here  as  a security  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
relatives  who  may,  be  in  the  Vezir’s  employment 
either  here  or  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions. 
The  household  establishment  and  troops  of  the 
Vezir  and  his  sons,  together  with  the  Albanian 
soldiery,  who  are  constantly  here  in  their  passage 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  increase 
the  moveable  population,  but  probably  have  not 
much  augmented  the  whole  amount  beyond  that 
which  loannina  contained  fifty  years  ago,  as  many 
of  the  old  families,  both  Greek  and  Turkish,  have 
removed  elsewhere  to  avoid  the  perils  and  extor- 
tion of  the  present  government,  and  particularly 
the  inconvenience  of  lodging  Albanians,  from 
which  the  Turkish  houses  are  not  exempt. 

Some  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  houses  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town  are  among  the  best  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  provincial  towns  of  European 
Turkey,  though  their  external  appearance  gives 
little  indication  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  custom 
which  prevails  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  opulence,  of  having 
few  windows  towards  the  street,  and  of  guarding 
them  with  iron  bars  of  the  rudest  workman- 
ship. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  house  which  I occupy 
will  render  the  description  of  it  more  intelligible. 
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1.  Outer  court. 

2.  2.  Chambers  on  a level 
with  it. 

3.  Middle  court. 

4.  Stairs  and  principal  gal- 
lery. 

5.  Chamber  of  reception  of 
the  master. 


6,  Inner  court. 

7,  7,  7,  7.  Apartments  of 
the  harem. 

8,  Kitchen. 

9,  9,  9.  Galleries  of  the 
harem. 

10,  10.  Streets, 


This  house  was  built  by  a Turkish  bey,  upon  whose 
demise  without  heirs,  or  at  least  without  any  whose 
claims  the  Vezir  thought  proper  to  admit,  it  was 
seized  upon  by  his  Highness.  It  is  situated  at  the 
angle  of  two  streets,  covers  a square  of  about  100 
feet  the  side,  and  consists,  as  usual,  of  two  stories, 
of  which  the  upper  only  is  inhabited  by  the  family. 

The  house  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  inner  was  the  harem  : in  the  middle  the  master 
received  and  entertained  visitors,  and  the  outer 
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served  for  persons  in  waiting  and  their  horses,  or  for 
strangers,  who  were  not  admitted  any  further  into 
the  house.  In  each  division  is  a court  open  to  the 
sky.  A wide  gate,  very  near  the  angle  of  the  two 
streets,  suflBcient  for  the  admission  of  wheel-car- 
riages, but  used  only  for  horses,  there  being  not 
even  a cart  like  those  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  of 
loannina,  leads  into  the  outer  court,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  two  small  chambers  on  a level  with  the 
court ; these  served  to  lodge  strangers  and  persons 
who  came  to  the  Bey  from  the  country  on  business. 
A second  wide  gate  leads  into  the  middle  court,  and 
opposite  to  it  is  a flight  of  steps,  which  is  open 
laterally  to  the  court,  but  is  protected  by  a roof  and 
ascends  into  the  principal  gallery.  These  steps  are 
the  only  stairs  in  the  house,  except  a sort  of  ladder, 
from  the  third  court  into  the  gallery  of  the  harem. 
The  middle  court  is  paved  with  stone ; the  two 
others  covered  only  with  coarse  gravel.  Accord- 
ing to  Turkish  custom,  persons  of  superior  or  equal 
rank  to  the  Bey  rode  up  to  the  steps  across  the 
middle  court,  after  which  their  horses  were  led 
back  to  the  outer ; but  inferiors  entered  the  middle 
court  on  foot.  The  gallery,  which  is  about  fifty 
feet  by  twelve,  and  forms  an  agreeable  apartment 
in  summer,  opens  at  the  end,  to  the  right,  into  the 
chamber  of  reception,  and  leads,  at  the  same  ex- 
tremity, by  a passage  at  right  angles  to  the  great 
gallery,  into  two  smaller  ones  looking  down  upon 
the  third  court  and  leading  into  the  apartments 
of  the  harem.  The  pavement  of  the  middle 
court  extends  under  the  chamber  of  reception ; 
this  in  summer  is  the  only  place  of  refuge  from 
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the  heat,  which,  when  no  clouds  intervene,  com- 
pletely penetrates,  by  the  hour  of  two  in  the  after- 
noon, all  the  upper  apartments,  which  have  no- 
thing above  a slight  ceiling  but  a roof  of  concave 
tiles ; so  that  towards  the  evening  every  part  of 
the  house  is  intolerably  hot,  and  more  than  half 
the  night  is  required  to  restore  it  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  Such  a flimsy  con- 
struction is  of  course  equally  incapable  of  keep- 
ing out  the  cold  in  winter,  against  which  there  is 
no  complete  protection  in  such  dwellings  but  a 
clothing  of  fur.  A shed  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
court,  opposite  to  the  chamber  of  reception,  is 
one  of  the  stables : the  other  is  below  the  gal- 
lery of  the  smaller  apartments  of  the  harem; 
both  are  open  towards  the  respective  courts,  and 
here  the  horses  stand  on  the  bare  stone  pave- 
ment without  any  litter,  and  are  watered  only  in 
the  evening,  after  which  their  barley  is  given.  In- 
stead of  the  chopped  straw,  which  is  the  common 
food  of  horses  in  Turkey  during  the  day,  hay  is 
here  substituted,  and  the  quantity  of  barley  at  night 
is  smaller. 

No  windows  in  the  house  look  to  the  street, 
except  those  of  the  two  rooms  on  a level  with  the 
outer  court,  together  with  a single  window  in  one 
corner  of  the  principal  apartment  of  the  harem, 
which  is  closely  latticed,  but  projects  from  the  wall 
so  as  to  afford  a view  of  the  street  in  either  direc- 
tion. A dim  light,  however,  is  derived  from  the 
street  in  the  two  principal  apartments  by  means  of 
small  fixed  panes  of  stained  glass  not  far  below  the 
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ceiling.  These,  with  the  painted  ceilings  and 
wainscots,  some  parts  of  which  are  very  gaudy, 
are  the  only  decorations  in  the  house.  All  these 
windows  look,  into  the  courts,  and  are  closed  with 
wooden  shutters  within  which  are  bars  of  iron. 
In  general,  the  better  houses  of  loannina  have 
an  inner  window-frame  behind  the  bars,  containing 
small  panes  of  a very  bad  kind  of  glass  brought 
from  the  Adriatic ; this  addition,  which  is  seldom 
seen  in  Asiatic  Turkey  or  the  warmer  climates  of 
Greece,  is  here  rendered  necessary  by  the  long 
winter  and  the  rudeness  of  the  climate  in  every 
season. 

The  best  Greek  houses  differ  not  much  in  plan 
from  the  Turkish  just  described ; but  they  are 
rather  more  comfortable,  partly  because  the 
Greeks,  e.specially  the  travelled  merchants,  have 
acquired  some  of  the  feelings  of  civilized  Europe 
in  this  respect,  and  partly  from  the  difference 
which  is  produced  in  the  distribution  and  economy 
of  the  family,  from  the  women  not  being  so  much 
concealed.  There  is  seldom  more  than  one  court, 
and  a small  one  perhaps  at  the  back  of  the  house  ; 
but  the  court  is  more  spacious,  with  a wider  and 
more  ostentatious  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a larger 
wooden  gallery  into  which  all  the  principal  apart- 
ments open.  The  gallery  is  supported  by  an  arcade 
of  stone  continued  perhaps  along  the  side  of  the 
yard,  in  which  is  the  gate  leading  into  the  street. 
A small  garden  sometimes  occupies  one  side  of  the 
court,  and  at  the  end  of  the  capacious  gallery  there 
is  generally  a raised  kiosk.  The  gallery  and  kiosk 
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are  the  usual  residence  of  the  family  in  summer  ; 
and  here  some  of  the  men  generally  pass  the  night 
in  that  season.  As  usual  both  in  Greek  and  Turkish 
houses,  the  sofa  is  the  only  furniture  in  sight,  the 
bedding  which  is  spread  upon  the  sofa  at  night 
being  deposited  in  closets  on  the  sides  of  the 
chambers,  and  the  small  table  with  the  round 
metal  tray,  which  forms  the  only  apparatus  for 
meals,  being  put  aside  also  when  not  in  immediate 
use.  In  these  respects  Greek  customs  are  nearly 
the  same  at  loannina  as  in  other  parts  of  Tur- 
key, though  in  some  houses  a table  and  chairs 
of  European  form  are  to  be  found,  and  Venetian 
or  German  mirrors  are  commonly  suspended  on 
the  walls.  In  one  or  more  of  the  rooms  hangs 
a picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  a lamp  perpetually 
burning  before  it ; and  generally  that  of  the 
saint  whose  name  is  borne  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  or  who,  for  some  reason,  is  a favourite. 
Some  of  these  pictures  are  covered  (except  the 
face)  with  silver,  like  those  in  the  churches.  All 
the  houses  of  loannina  are  constructed  in  the 
lower  story  of  small  stones  rudely  squared  and  very 
ill  cemented  ; the  upper  apartments  are  in  general 
of  wood.  Every  large  house  is  furnished  with  a 
well,  affording,  at  no  great  depth,  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  water,  which  is  very  cold  even 
in  the  midst  of  summer.  But  loannina  is  otherwise 
well  situated  to  aflord  the  luxury  of  cool  liquors — 
Mitzikeli  and  Olj  tzika  supplying  snow  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  the  mountain  of  Syrako  to 
the  latest  period. 

The  domestic  manners  of  the  Greeks  of  loan- 
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nina  have  in  general  been  very  little  affected  by 
the  long  residence  of  many  of  the  merchants  in 
foreign  countries,  and,  as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
seem  not  to  have  undergone  any  great  alteration 
since  the  time  of  Homer.  That  they  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  Turks,  except  in  those 
points  in  which  their  respective  religions  have 
drawn  a line,  or  given  rise  to  a difference,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  tincture  of  Oriental  customs, 
which  is  traceable  in  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  Greeks  of  every  age,  arising  from  their  posi- 
tion on  the  borders  of  the  eastern  world.  But 
though  the  resemblance  may  thus  partly  be  traced 
to  a common  origin,  the  greater  part  of  the  Turkish 
customs  have  probably  been  adopted  by  the  Turks 
in  the  progress  of  their  conquest  of  Asiatic  and 
European  Greece,  during  which  they  gradually 
exchanged  the  rude  and  simple  habitudes  of  Tar- 
tary for  the  refinement  and  luxuries  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire. 

The  Greek  women  of  loannina  are  as  unedu- 
cated as  the  Turkish,  and  are  held  in  that  degree 
of  subserviency  which  is  their  common  lot  through- 
out Greece,  and  which  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
their  ordinary  condition  among  the  ancients. 
Little  respect  is  paid  to  age,  especially  when  the 
parents,  as  often  happens,  are  in  part  maintained 
by  their  children,  and  live  in  the  same  house. 
Girls  are  never  married  without  a portion  ; to  pro- 
vide for  which,  and  to  make  a suitable  alliance  for 
their  daughters  is  the  most  anxious  care  of  the 
parents,  and  is  generally  done  without  consulting 
the  girl,  or  even  allowing  her  to  see  her  future 
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lord  and  master.  Brothers  often  supply  their 
sisters  with  portions ; and  it  is  even  common 
among  the  young  Greeks  to  refrain  from  taking  a 
wife  themselves  until  their  sisters  are  married. 
Young  women  seldom  or  never  go  out  of  the  house 
before  marriage,  except  to  church,  which  is  gene- 
rally in  the  night.  When  they  begin  to  visit,  it  is 
considered  that  themselves  and  parents  have  given 
up  all  hope  of  matrimony  ; but  they  are  the  more 
unwilling  to  come  to  this  determination,  as  parents, 
aided  by  the  custom  of  seclusion,  sometimes  suc- 
ceed in  concealing  the  age  of  their  daughters. 
From  such  manners  naturally  arise  ignorance,  in- 
elegance, and  an  early  decay  of  beauty.  The 
walk  of  the  women  is  particularly  uncouth,  not  so 
much  caused  by  their  confinement  or  their  dress  as 
by  a persuasion  prevailing  among  all  but  the  pea- 
santry, who  walk  as  nature  has  taught  them,  that 
a rolling,  waddling  gait,  is  a proof  of  refinement ; 
so  that  it  is  a compliment  to  tell  a lady  that  she 
walks  like  a goose  '.  The  common  employment 
of  the  w omen,  besides  the  usual  domestic  occupa- 
tions, are  the  embroidery  of  coarse  German  mus- 
lins, in  imitation  of  those  of  Constantinople. 


' This  is  not  peculiar  to  Epirus.  The  following  is  an 
Athenian  love-song : — 

No  \afiri\urav  rd  flovyd, 

No  flXirui  rijy  'Adtivay, 

Na  /^XfVw  rjyv  aydirrjv  pou 
TloC  Vopxarti  <rdy  \iiyn. 

Levelled  be  the  mountains,  that  I may  see  Athens  ; that  I 
may  see  my  love,  who  walks  about  like  a goose. 
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One  oftlie  chief  distinctions  of  loannina  is  its  two 
colleges  for  education,  and  the  libraries  belonging 
to  them.  There  is  a collection  of  books  also  at  the 
metropolitan  church,  but  the  Fathers  and  the  By- 
zantine history  are  almost  the  only  works  which  the 
kalogheri  have  to  boast  of.  At  the  head  of  the  old 
school,  the  origin  of  which  is  beyond  tradition,  is 
Cosma  Balano,  a very  respectable  old  man,  whose 
father  was  master  before  him.  In  this  establish- 
ment, which  lately  has  derived  its  chief  support 
from  the  Zosimadhes,  grammar  and  the  usual 
Hellenic  authors  are  taught,  as  in  many  of  the 
schools  of  Greece.  In  the  other,  100  scholars 
are  instructed  in  Greek,  history,  geography,  and 
philosophy.  The  latter  college  was  founded  by 
Pikrozoi,  a native  merchant,  who  bequeathed  800 
purses,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  other 
donations,  affords  a salary  of  2000  piastres  to  the 
ap^ictSa'aicaXoc  Athanasius  Psalidha,  besides  support- 
ing two  assistants,  and  giving  a small  yearly  dona- 
tion to  each  scholar.  The  same  Pikrozoi  built  a 
church  and  hospital  at  loannina.  The  total  of 
the  Sia'^pov,  or  annual  interest  of  the  funds  of  the 
two  schools,  is  now  60  purses.  Besides  these  are 
several  small  grammar  schools,  kept  by  individuals 
generally  of  the  secular  priesthood,  whose  acquire- 
ments do  not  extend  beyond  the  Hellenic  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  In  the  midst  of  summer  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  one  of  these  teachers  seated  under 
a tree  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towm  surrounded  by 
thirty  or  forty  scholars.  They  receive  generally  a 
piastre  a week  from  the  poorest  of  their  scholars. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  in- 
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strumeiits  in  persuading  the  Greeks  to  establish 
schools  as  the  best  mode  of  improving  tbe  nation, 
was  a monk  of  Apokuro  named  Kosma,  who  during 
eight  years  travelled  over  the  country  as  a preacher, 
and  made  this  subject  a principal  theme  of  his  dis- 
courses. He  was  in  other  respects  also  a reformer, 
as  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  women  of  Zagori 
to  lay  aside  a great  shapeless  head-dress,  similar 
to  those  of  some  of  the  jEgcean  islands,  for  a simple 
kerchief.  He  fell  a martyr  to  his  zeal,  having 
been  put  to  death  in  1780  by  Kurt  Pasha. 

It  is  probably  rather  a consequence  of  the 
Vezir’s  indifference  to  the  distant  consequences 
of  his  measures,  and  with  a view  to  some  supposed 
immediate  advantage,  than  with  any  better  feeling, 
that  he  has  always  encouraged  education  among 
the  Greeks.  He  frequently  recommends  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  bishops,  the  generality  of  whom 
thinking  only  of  accumulation  and  acting  exactly 
like  Turks  in  office,  are  too  much  disposed  to 
neglect  it.  To  the  old  schoolmaster,  Balauo,  he 
often  holds  the  same  language,  exhorting  him  to 
instruct  the  youth  committed  to  his  care  with 
diligence,  to  give  them  a good  example,  and 
never  to  entertain  any  doubts  of  receiving  his 
countenance  and  protection.  His  oppression  is 
light  upon  mouasteries  compared  with  that  which 
he  exercises  upon  villages  and  individuals,  and 
he  has  lately  in  particular  favoured  the  monastery 
of  St.  Naoum,  between  Korytza  and  'Akhrida. 
Not  that  he  is  ever  at  any  personal  expeuce  on 
these  occasions : for  example,  when  a rock  not 
long  ago,  fell  upon  the  convent  of  St.  l^aii- 
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deleimona,  in  the  island  of  the  lake  of  loanuina, 
he  ordered  the  expence  of  the  repairs  to  be  de- 
frayed by  an  assessment  upon  some  of  the  chief 
Greeks  of  loannina ; and  Kyr  D.  A.  the  most 
eminent  merchant  here,  having  recently  given 
him  some  cause  of  discontent,  became  the  prin- 
cipal sufferer  by  the  fall  of  the  rock. 

The  Greek  spoken  at  loannina  is  of  a more 
polished  kind  than  is  usually  heard  in  any  part  of 
Greece  Proper  ; its  phrases  are  more  Hellenic, 
and  its  construction  more  grammatical.  This  is 
a natural  consequence  of  the  schools  long  esta- 
blished here,  and  of  the  residence  of  many  mer- 
chants, and  others  who  have  travelled  or  dwelt 
in  civilized  Europe.  The  observation  applies 
however  to  the  Greeks  alone.  Among  the  Turks 
and  Musulman  Albanians  every  tenth  word 
of  the  Greek  which  they  speak  is  Turkish,  and 
this  among  the  native  Mahometans  is  often  all 
the  Turkish  they  know.  In  Epirm,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  Greece,  some  words  remain  in  use 
among  the  vulgar,  which  though  not  employed 
elsewhere,  nor  even  entering  into  the  more  po- 
lished language  of  the  better  classes  on  the  spot, 
are  of  pure  Hellenic  derivation  ; they  may  not  be 
found  perhaps  in  any  extant  ancient  author,  but 
have  been  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
every  country  ancient  forms  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  rustics  which  have  long  been  obsolete 
in  cities.  Among  those  in  the  district  of  loan- 
nina may  be  mentioned  r^yoToq,  the  current,  or 
narrow  part  of  the  lake,  oKiiiiov,  the  broad  straw 
hat  worn  by  the  peasants  in  time  of  harvest,  but 
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which  the  fishermen  of  the  lake,  who  wear  the 
same  kind  of  covering,  call  from  its  material  xa- 
\afila.  The  words  avTX&j,  avrXia,  Tpoirurriipi,  are 
employed  hy  the  fishermen  of  the  lake  as  well  as 
by  the  seamen  of  the  ^gcean.  In  Zagori,  Ovpa 
is  used  for  door,  not  iropra,  which  is  the  com- 
mon word  in  every  part  of  Greece ; TTpoaOtiXalw 
is  employed  in  the  same  district  when  a lamb 
is  put  to  a ewe  that  is  not  its  mother ; Kart- 
dpoiiOrtKav  TO  opvWia,  the  fowls  are  disturbed,  is 
another  Zagorite  expression.  The  long  residence 
of  the  Sclavonic  race  in  this  part  of  Greece  has 
however  left  its  traces  in  the  dialect,  but  still  more 
perhaps  in  the  names  of  places,  and  in  the  ter- 
mination and  mode  of  pronouncing  those  which 
are  of  Greek  derivation.  Many  Italian  words 
have  also  been  introduced  into  the  vernacular 
tongue  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  hy 
means  of  the  commerce  of  loannina  with  Italy. 

The  appearance  of  loannina  has  been  greatly 
improved,  since  I was  here  in  the  year  1805,  hy 
the  large  serai,  which  the  Vezir  has  erected  upon 
the  hill  of  Litharitza,  according  to  the  intention 
which  he  then  communicated  to  me.  In  its  form 
and  decorations  it  is  preferable  to  any  other  of  his 
Highness’s  buildings,  and  though  not  so  spacious 
as  the  Sultan’s  palaces  on  the  Bosphorus,  deserves 
still  greater  admiration  in  respect  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Standing  upon  the  summit  of  a fortress 
which  now  incloses  the  hill  of  Litharitza,  it  forms 
hy  its  light  Chinese  architecture  a striking  con- 
trast with  the  solid  plainness  of  the  basis  on  which 
it  rests.  The  parapets  of  the  fortress  are  armed 
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wiili  cannon,  ami  the  lower  part  of  it  consists  of 
cascinatcd  apartments,  so  that  it  may  stand  a 
siege  after  all  tlie  upper  structure  is  destroyed. 
Another  building  with  which  Aly  has  adorned 
loannina,  though  not  adding  like  Litharltza  new 
embellishment  to  the  beautiful  scenery,  because  it 
is  concealed  by  trees,  is  a large  kiosk  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a rude  park  or  garden  in  the  northern 
suburb  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  St.  George, 
where  he  has  built  also  a small  palace,  and  keeps 
some  deer,  a lion,  and  other  wild  animals.  The 
Kiosk  is  a circle  having  a diameter  of  about  250 
feet,  the  central  half  of  which  is  paved  with  mar- 
ble, and  consists  in  the  middle,  as  usual  in  Turkish 
kiosks,  of  a basin  of  water.  In  the  centre  is  a 
rude  model  of  a fortress  mounted  with  cannon, 
which  when  the  fountain  is  at  work  spout  forth 
water,  and  are  answered  by  a similar  discharge 
from  besieging  cannon  round  the  edge  of  the  basin. 
If  instead  of  this  silly  bauble  in  the  childish  taste 
of  the  Turks,  there  had  been  some  more  simple 
and  elegant  fountain,  the  building  would  have 
been  as  perfect  a work  of  its  kind  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. As  it  is,  I doubt  whether  the  Sultan 
himself  possesses  any  kiosk  more  elegant,  or 
more  agreeable  in  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
space  around  the  central  pavement  is  divided  into 
eight  parts.  One  of  these  is  an  entrance  hall,  op- 
posite to  which,  in  a corresponding  recess,  is  a 
narrow  staircase  and  an  exit  to  the  garden.  The 
stairs  lead  up  to  a chamber  having  a window  which 
looks  down  into  the  kiosk,  but  is  covered  with  a 
lattice  painted  with  a landscape  in  such  a maimer 
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ab  effectually  to  conceal  the  existence  of  the  win- 
dow from  those  in  the  kiosk.  It  is  of  course 
intended  for  any  of  his  women  whom  he  may 
favour  by  bringing  them  here,  and  who  may  from 
thence  see  and  hear  what  is  passing  below.  Of 
the  other  six  recesses,  the  two  opposite  ones  of 
which  the  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  two  first 
mentioned,  are  vacant  spaces  paved  with  marble. 
The  others  are  four  apartments  splendidly  fur- 
nished with  sofas  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth 
open  towards  the  fountain. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  fortress  of  Litharitza, 
on  an  eminence  almost  equally  high,  stands  the 
serai  of  Mukhtar  Pasha,  and  to  the  southward  of 
it,  in  a lower  situation,  that  of  Vely  Pasha.  They 
are  both  on  the  edge  of  the  great  burying  ground, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  and  not  far  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  These  houses  of  the  two 
sons  of  Al}'  resemble  those  of  Turks  of  high  rank 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  except  that  the  fur- 
niture and  decorations  of  Vely ’s  are  a little  more 
European  than  those  generally^  seen  in  Turkish 
palaces.  Mukhtar ’s,  on  the  contrary,  is  correctly 
in  the  Turkish  taste.  The  walls  display  in  several 
places,  both  within  and  without,  large  paintings 
in  their  hideous  style,  representing  actions  alluding 
to  Mukhtar’s  several  qualities  of  governor,  land- 
holder, and  hunter; — such  as  the  decapitation  of 
a Greek,  the  operations  of  agriculture,  and  the 
sports  of  the  field.  Besides  the  serais  of  the  Kas- 
tro,  and  Litharitza,  and  the  garden  of  the  north- 
western suburb,  Aly'  has  a large  house  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake  on  its  eastern  shore, 
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at  the  village  of  Perama,  where,  standing  on  a 
rocky  insulated  height  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mit- 
zikeli,  it  commands  a fine  view  of  the  city,  with 
the  mountains  towards  Arta  in  the  distance.  It  is 
particularly  agreeable  in  the  spring,  as  it  looks 
down,  in  an  opposite  direction,  upon  that  beautiful 
meadow  which  extends  from  Perama  as  far  as  the 
lake  of  Lapsista,  and  which  then,  free  from  in- 
undation, begins  to  be  clothed  with  herbage,  and 
a profusion  of  gay  or  odoriferous  herbs. 

The  northern  and  western  sides  of  the  hill  of 
St.  George  are  covered  with  vineyards,  which  ex- 
tend also  into  the  plain.  Among  these  vineyards 
are  seen  the  remains  of  the  intrenchments  which 
were  thrown  up  in  the  year  1798-9,  when  all  the 
inhabitants,  withont  exception,  were  forced  to 
work  with  the  shovel  or  basket.  The  bishop  and 
the  Pasha's  sons  were  required  to  set  the  example. 
The  intrenchraent  was  carried  in  a semi-circle 
round  the  hill  of  St.  George,  terminating  at  either 
end  in  the  lake,  so  as  to  inclose  a chapel  of  St. 
Nicolas  beyond  the  northern  suburb,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  suburb  on  the  south,  which  lies  be- 
yond the  burying-ground  on  the  road  to  Arta. 
The  entire  length  of  the  entrenchment  was  near 
five  miles. 

The  Nisi,  or  Island  of  loanuina,  is  half  a 
mile  long  and  one-third  as  much  in  breadth.  It 
contains  a house  for  the  Vezir,  five  small  monas- 
teries, and  a village  of  100  houses,  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  who  pay  15,000  piastres  a year  to  the 
Vezir  for  the  monopoly  of  the  fishery,  besides 
which  they  are  subject  to  the  kharatj,  and  to  a 
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fixed  contribution  of  fire-wood  for  the  use  of  the 
Serai.  The  village  is  situated  amidst  gardens  and 
plane-trees ; and  the  neatness  of  the  cottages  is 
such  as  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  among  the 
lower  classes  of  loannina,  or  the  villages  of  its  dis- 
trict, or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  surrounding 
country,  except  among  the  Vlakhiotes  of  Mount 
Pindiis.  The  women  spin  cotton,  and  soak  and 
bleach  the  cotton  cloths,  which  are  made  in  the 
city.  There  are  only  two  or  three  monks  in  the 
island,  the  monasteries  being  now  used  for  the 
lodging  of  prisoners  collected  from  every  part  of 
the  Vezir’s  dominions.  As  the  confinement  in  the 
island,  compared  with  that  in  the  castle,  is  health 
and  liberty,  it  is  inflicted  only  for  offences  of  a 
lighter  kind,  or  upon  those  who  are  detained  as 
hostages  for  absent  relatives.  The  largest  monastery 
is  now  occupied  by  the  women  and  children  of  the 
Sulidtes,  who  fled  to  the  Seven  Islands  when  Suli 
was  taken.  Among  them  is  a daughter  of  Botzari, 
an  interesting  child  about  ten  years  of  age.  These 
poor  creatures  are  allowed  only  a ration  of  koro- 
mana,  and  for  the  rest  are  dependent  upon  charity. 
In  the  monastery  of  St.  Elias,  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  island,  the  wife  and  children  of  Zafiraki  of 
Niausta,  whom  I knew  at  Salonlki,  have  been  con- 
fined for  the  last  four  years. 

The  commonest  fish  in  the  lake  are  carp  and  eels  ; 
but  there  are  also  pike,  perch,  and  tench,  and  a 
small  fry  called  rtlfuiiQ,  supposed  to  be  a species  of 
perch,  which  are  particularly  caught  in  the  Tro- 
khoto,  in  fine  nets  of  silk  made  for  the  purpose. 
Water  serpents  are  numerous,  and  may  very  com- 
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moiily  be  seen  in  calm  warm  weather  swimming  on 
the  snrface.  Their  haunts  are  along  the  margin  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli,  where  I have  often 
witnessed  them  suddenlj'  darting  npon  the  frogs, 
which  equally  abound  there  : though  the  frog  died 
instantly,  I could  never  perceive  that  the  serpent 
swallowed  it.  All  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake, 
particularly  northward  of  the  citadel  and  around 
the  edges,  abound  in  tall  reeds  and  rushes,  inter- 
mixed with  the  nymphsea  both  with  the  yellow  and 
white  blossom  : the  first  called  vovipapov,  the  latter 
ZapiraKi.  Among  the  rushes  the  most  common  is 
the  TToirupiov,  from  whence  to  Trairupia  is  the  term 
in  common  use  to  express  the  parts  of  the  lake 
overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes.  The  papyri 
has  a single  round  stem  without  leaves,  often  ten 
feet  high,  of  a bright  green,  soft,  and  tapering  to 
the  top,  where  it  ends  in  a small  tuft.  It  is  full  of 
a honey-combed  pith,  and  is  used  to  make  a very 
useful  kind  of  mat  which  forms  the  ordinary  car- 
peting of  the  houses  of  loannina,  and  is  exported 
to  Corfu  and  other  places.  The  reeds  of  the  lake 
are  chiefly  used  for  roofing  the  inferior  class  of 
houses,  and  for  making  the  huts  and  sheds  of  the 
shepherds.  The  papj  ria  shelter  a few  cormorants 
and  cranes,  and  an  immense  number  of  wild  ducks 
of  several  varieties.  Some  of  these  furnish  food  to 
the  birds  of  prey  of  the  kite  and  vulture  kind, 
which  build  on  Mount  Mitzikeli,  and  are  often 
seen  soaring  above  its  sides ; but  the  great  body 
of  the  ducks  are  decimated  by  the  sportsmen  of 
loannina,  who  are  continually  following  them  in 
moiioxyla.  Passages  are  cut  through  the  papyria 
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for  this  purpose,  and  tlie  pursuit  furnishes  sport 
occasionally  to  the  Vezir,  and  still  oftener  to 
Mukhtiir  Pasha,  the  keenest  sportsman  of  tlie 
family,  and  who  allows  the  public  to  take  their 
pleasure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  provided 
the  northern,  which  has  the  best  cover,  is  reserv'cd 
for  himself.  When  the  Vezir  goes  forth  on  a shoot- 
ing excursion,  the  lake  presents  a most  animated 
scene  ; every  boat  and  monoxylo  being  employed 
in  surrounding  the  papj'ria,  and  in  raising  the 
game  for  him,  while  every  gun  in  loannina  is 
employed  in  bringing  down  the  birds. 

The  elevation  of  loannina  above  the  sea,  pro- 
bably not  much  less  than  1000  feet,  its  inclosure 
of  mountains,  covered  for  more  than  half  the  year 
with  snow,  the  frequent  showers  which  refresh  it 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer,  added 
to  its  marshes  and  inundated  meadows,  give  it  an 
agricultural  character,  different  from  that  of  Greece 
in  general.  The  hay  harvest  in  particular  is  upon 
a scale  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Between  the  middle  and  end  of  June, 
a long  growth  of  grass,  covering  the  great  level 
which  borders  the  marshes  on  either  side  of  the 
city,  is  mowed,  dried,  and  carried  into  the  town, 
where  it  is  sold  for  five  piastres  a horse-load, 
the  animal  being  loaded  to  the  utmost.  The 
hay  time  is  precisely  the  season  when  showers 
occur  almost  daily,  and  generally  fall  very  heavy. 
But  it  is  not  every  day  that  the  clouds,  which  are 
always  first  collected  upon  the  mountains,  dis- 
charge their  contents  so  low  as  loannina  ; and  so 
powerful  is  the  sun  at  that  season,  that  a single 
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fine  (lay  is  sufficient  to  render  the  grass  dry  enough 
for  carrying.  The  mowers  are  chiefly  from  the 
Tomaro-khoria,  and  are  paid  100  paras  a day, 
with  wine.  The  harvest  of  barley  and  wheat  im- 
mediately follows  that  of  hay,  and  is  generally 
finished  by  the  middle  of  July.  In  this  fatiguing 
operation,  hazardous  to  the  health,  and  sometimes 
immediately  fatal  in  consequence  of  the  power  of 
the  sun,  field  labourers,  generally  satisfied  with 
25  paras  a day,  receive  40  with  wine ; many 
women  are  employed,  whose  hire  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  strongest  palikari.  The  tillage  is  negligent, 
the  grain  inferior  to  that  of  Thessaly  and  the 
Morea,  and  so  much  mixed  with  weeds,  that  the 
bread  made  from  it  is  often  unwholesome,  par- 
ticularly in  consequence  of  the  narcotic  effects  of 
the  well-known  lollium  temulentum,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ftpa,  anciently  alpa.  At  the  end  of  the 
wheat  harvest  the  western  division  of  the  valley 
has  as  parched  an  appearance  as  any  plain  in 
Greece.  But  the  oxplfiia,  or  latter  harvest,  which 
consists  of  millet  and  maize,  soon  chequers  the 
plain  with  green ; and  by  the  time  these  are 
reaped  in  the  end  of  September,  the  rains  have 
already  refreshed  the  herbage.  The  edges  of  the 
marshes  and  the  heights  which  surround  the  basin 
of  loannina  on  every  side  supply  constant  pasture 
to  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Some  of  these  flocks 
belong  to  the  young  Pashas,  others  to  individuals 
of  loannina  ; those  of  the  Vezir  himself,  especially 
his  sheep,  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  a 
greater  range  of  pasture.  The  shepherd  receives 
from  his  employers  30  piastres  for  six  months’  care 
12 
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of  a KoiraS«  or  flock,  of  which  the  usual  number  is 
200,  often  belonging  to  several  different  proprietors. 
Those  who  take  care  of  oxen  have  3^  piastres  for 
six  months  for  each  pair,  besides  two  okes  of 
bread  per  diem  ; all  the  herdsmen  receive  also  an 
allowance  of  vinegar  in  summer,  and  of  wine  in 
winter. 

The  climate  of  loannina  renders  it  more  subject 
to  the  diseases  of  Northern  than  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope. In  consequence  of  the  post  meridian  showers 
the  heat  is  seldom  very  oppressive  until  the  middle 
of  July,  and  the  air  is  sensibly  cooler  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  That  long  continuance  of 
heat,  therefore,  which  is  so  pernicious  to  northern 
constitutions  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  the 
South  of  Europe,  rendering  the  body  unable  to 
resist  the  effects  of  tlie  marshy  exhalations,  or  of 
the  first  chilly  breezes  of  autumn,  is  much  abridged 
at  loannina,  and  seldom  felt  for  more  than  six  or 
seven  weeks.  Even  in  that  interval  it  does  not 
often  happen  that  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit 
is  above  85"  in  the  shade,  though  sometimes  for 
several  days  it  rises  about  2 p.m.  to  95",  and  even 
100". 

But  though  the  climate  of  loannina,  notwith- 
standing its  marshes,  is  not  generally  unhealthy, 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  forms  an  exception ; 
here  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  stagnant 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  the  effluvia  of  putrid 
matter  which  quickly  accumulates  in  the  streets 
when  the  rains  have  ceased,  being  aided  by 
poverty,  wretched  lodgings,  and  unwholesome 
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diet,  dysentery  prevails,  as  well  as  autumnal 
fevers,  which  if  not  immediately  fatal,  are  often 
the  commencement  of  obstinate  intermitteuts,  and 
other  disorders.  A peculiarity  of  loaunina,  or  at 
least  of  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  is  the  absence 
of  gnats,  at  least  of  that  kind  which  is  so  torment- 
ing in  other  southern  countries,  and  an  abundance 
of  which  is  considered  by  Italians  as  a sure  sign 
of  mal-aria.  During  two  summers  which  I have 
passed  here,  I have  never  discovered  any,  though 
particularly  sensible  to  their  tormenting  attacks, 
and  have  even  found  a mosquito  curtain  unneces- 
sary. But  if  there  is  something  adverse  to  the 
propagation  of  the  venomous  gnat  in  the  air  of 
this  place,  it  is  not  so  with  other  winged  insects, 
of  which  such  clouds  rise  from  the  borders  of  the 
lake  in  the  summer  evenings,  that  unless  when  the 
rain  was  falling,  scarcely  an  evening  has  passed  in 
which  my  candles  have  not  been  repeatedly  extin- 
guished by  the  immense  numbers  of  them  attracted 
by  the  flame,  particularly  a small  kind  of  gnat. 
Among  the  nuisances  of  vermin,  are  brown  rats  of 
the  largest  kind,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
bugs,  since  not  a house  in  Turkey,  except  in  some 
of  the  mountain  villages,  is,  in  summer  at  least, 
exempt  from  these  pests,  or  from  fleas. 

So  strongly  does  a first  view  of  the  low  situa- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  town  on  the  borders 
of  an  apparentlj'  stagnant  lake,  surrounded  by 
marshes,  give  the  impression  of  unhealthiness, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I could  persuade 
the  celebrated  Roman  artist  Lusieri,  who  arrived 
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here  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  to  prolong  his  stay 
beyond  a day  or  two,  so  much  was  he  alarmed  at 
those  which  his  Italian  opinions  led  him  to  con- 
sider as  infallible  symptoms  of  malaria.  But  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  place  had  such  a power- 
ful attraction  for  him  that  he  was  induced  to  hazard 
a longer  visit,  until  his  fears  having  been  calmed 
by  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  the  loan- 
nites  in  general,  he  prolonged  his  stay  for  six 
weeks.  The  longer  he  remained  the  more  he  was 
impressed  with  the  feeling,  that  in  the  great  sources 
of  his  art,  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  in  their 
exquisite  mixture  and  contrast,  loannina  exceeds 
every  place  he  had  seen  in  Italy  or  Greece. 
Early  every  day  he  took  a station  which  he  had 
selected,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  of  St.  George, 
commanding  a view  of  the  lake,  the  citadel,  the 
palaces  of  the  Vezir,  and  the  houses  of  the  town, 
mixed  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  with  gar- 
dens, mosques,  and  cypress  groves ; and  where 
the  distance  comprehends  the  mountains  Tzu- 
merka,  Kakardhista,  Syrako,  and  Mitzikeli.  He 
had  not  only  made  considerable  progress  in  this 
drawing  on  a very  large  scale  with  his  usual  mi- 
nuteness, although  the  afternoon’s  thunder-storm 
seldom  allowed  him  to  resume  his  labour  after  our 
dinner  hour  at  2 o’clock,  but  had  also  found  time 
before  his  departure  to  design  the  outlines  of  three 
other  views,  one  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli, 
opposite  to  the  citadel,  containing  Mount  Olytzika  - 
in  the  back-ground  ; a second  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake  near  Kastritza,  and  a third 
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of  the  ruins  near  Dhramisivis,  taken  on  a large 
scale  from  the  summit  of  the  theatre 

The  view  of  loannina,  which  formed  the  splendid 
subject  of  the  first-mentioned  drawing,  is  not  very 
different  from  that  which  is  presented  to  the  tra- 
veller as  he  attains  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  St. 
George,  in  approaching  the  city  from  Filiates  or 
Paramythia,  where  it  has  the  advantage  of  taking 
him  by  surprise,  the  lake  and  town  having  been 
hidden  from  view  by  the  hill.  The  sudden  display 
of  beautiful  scenery  which  there  presents  itself  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  first  view  of  the  plain 
of  loannina  on  that  route  is  dreary,  and  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  sublime  outline  of  the  horizon, 
by  no  means  agreeable.  The  three  other  ap- 
proaches are,  1st.  from  the  Arta  road,  which  after 
traversing  a suburb  consisting  of  a broad  street, 
inhabited  in  great  part  by  gipsies,  then  crosses 
the  great  cemetery  on  that  side,  leaving  the  pala- 
ces of  Mukhtar  and  Velj^  on  the  right,  and  enters 
the  town  between  the  southern  end  of  the  bill  of 
St.  George  and  that  of  Litharitza.  Here  also  the 
view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  a surprise 
to  the  traveller,  though  some  of  the  great  objects, 
the  lake,  the  castle,  and  Litharitza,  being  gradually 
brought  into  view,  render  the  impression  less 
forcible  than  on  the  approach  from  Paramythia. 


‘ These  and  the  entire  col-  his  death,  were  lost  in  H.  M. 
lection,  belonging  to  the  Earl  ship  Cambrian,  at  Karabusa,  in 
of  Elgin,  which  remained  in  1828. 

Luaieri's  hands  at  the  time  of 
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From  the  northern  route  leading  into  loannina 
from  Skodra,  Herat,  and  Premedi,  the  view  of 
the  city  is  also  extremely  beautiful,  as  the  tra- 
veller approaches  under  an  abrupt  cliff  in  the  hill 
of  St.  George,  where  the  meadows  and  gardens 
at  the  head  of  the  lake  are  on  the  left,  and  in 
front  the  island,  with  the  kastro  and  town  in 
profile,  and  the  great  ridges  of  Pitidus  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  every  view  of  the  city  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  the  most  remarkable  object  is  Mount 
Mitzikeli,  the  gigantic  proportions  of  which,  re- 
sulting from  its  steepness  and  proximity,  are  a fea- 
ture peculiar  to  this  city.  The  lofty  and  graceful 
outline  of  the  mountain,  the  deep  furrows  of  its 
torrents,  and  the  terrors  of  its  precipices,  are  ad- 
mirably contrasted  with  the  plain  and  lake  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  with  the  distant  summits 
of  Pindus,  thus  forming  between  the  two  an  object 
of  intermediate  distance  and  eomparison,  which 
completes  the  harmony  of  the  entire  landscape. 
Although  advanced  considerably  to  the  westward 
of  the  central  line  of  Pindus,  Mitzikeli  is  too  near 
to  it  to  be  long  free  from  vapours,  when  a south- 
erly or  westerly  wind  caps  all  the  great  summits, 
or  when  the  regular  diurnal  changes  in  summer 
cover  the  Pindus  with  clouds.  Mitzikeli  then  often 
throws  the  city  into  shade  while  the  plain  is  in 
sunshine,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  thun- 
der-storms to  which  loannina  is  subject,  especially 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  clouds, 
extending  from  the  higher  ridges,  first  collect  on 
the  summit  of  Mitzikeli,  and  then  gradually  de- 
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scend  its  western  side,  until  suspended  over  the 
town,  they  are  dissolved  in  torrents  of  rain,  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  lightning,  discharged  from 
so  short  a distance  as  often  to  cause  fatal  accidents, 
and  accompanied  with  peals  of  thunder,  which  are 
reverberated  from  the  mountain  with  tremendous 
violence,  and  are  not  exceeded  in  intensity  even 
in  the  tropics.  Subject  as  Epirus  in  general  is  to 
those  atmospheric  changes  which  generate  thun- 
der, and  which  caused  Jupiter  Tonans  to  be  the 
presiding  deity,  there  is  no  inhabited  situation  in 
the  province  to  be  compared  to  loannina  itself,  for 
its  rapid  transitions  of  temperature  and  the  fre- 
quency of  thunder-storms.  These  in  the  winter 
may  often  be  witnessed  accompanying  a heavy  fall 
of  snow. 

It  is  said  that  the  side  of  Mount  Mitzikeli  in 
face  of  the  city  was  formerly  covered  with  trees, 
instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  totally  bare,  except 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  ravines  near  the  lake, 
where  some  underwood  still  remains ; and  this 
supposition  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  its  continuation  Mount 
Dhrysko,  are  still  well  wooded  like  all  the  ridges 
of  Pindvs,  except  where  they  consist  of  rocky 
pinnacles,  incapable  of  vegetation.  The  forests 
nearest  to  the  town  were  naturally  the  first  to 
disappear  before  the  demand  of  so  large  a city; 
as  the  distance  from  whence  the  fuel  is  to  be 
conveyed  has  increased,  so  has  the  prevalence  of 
the  use  of  charcoal,  made  in  the  woods,  and 
brought  to  the  town  at  a small  expence.  The  court 
however  still  consumes  a great  quantity  of  wood  ; 
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and  one  of  the  severest  oppressions  to  which  the 
villages  in  the  district  are  subject  is  their  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  it  in  the  city  at  their  own  expence. 
Every  village  in  its  turn,  whether  in  the  vicinity 
of  a forest  or  not,  is  liable  to  this  imposition. 

The  kaza  of  Yenya  (as  the  Turks  call  loannina) 
is  divided  into  four  nahiye,  named  Malakassi ', 
Kurendo’,  Tzerkovista  *,  and  Zag6ri‘. 

1.  Malakassi,  or  Malakash,  according  to  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  ending,  comprehends 
all  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of  loannina, 
beginning  from  Rapsista  and  Katzika  inclusive, 
extending  from  thence  southward  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  Arta,  and  eastward  to  those  of  Metzovo  and 
Zagori.  The  principal  places  in  Malakassi  are 
Kalarj'tes  and  Syrako,  then  Kotzista  of  100  houses 
on  the  northern  face  of  the  mountain  of  Syrako  ; 
Bozgoli,  similarly  situated ; Khrysovltza,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Metzovo  branch  of  the  Arta ; 
Klaziadhes,  on  the  northern  end  of  Mount  Dhrysko, 
and  Lozetzi,  the  largest  of  the  Katzano-khoria,  The 
latter  villages,  otherwise  called  Tomaro-khoria,  are 
12  in  number,  and  are  situated  on  the  mountain 
which  connects  Dhrysko  with  Xerovuni,  the  greater 
part  of  them  on  elevated  levels  or  slopes  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arta.  The  total  number  of  vil- 
lages in  Malakassi  is  49,  and  the  houses  2350. 

2.  Kurendo  contains  71  villages,  and  1870 
houses ; it  comprehends  the  northern  part  of  the 
valley  of  loannina,  together  with  the  hills  whieh 
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border  it  on  the  west  and  north,  extending  west- 
ward to  the  confines  of  Filiates  and  Dhelvino,  and 
to  the  north-west  as  far  as  Zagoriani  and  Kalbaki 
included,  where  it  borders  on  Zagori.  Further 
south  it  is  separated  from  tlie  same  sub-district  by 
the  ridge  of  Mitzikeli.  The  largest  villages  are 
Kiirenda,  consisting  of  several  makhalas  contain- 
ing altogether  100  families  ; Perama  and  Zelova, 
near  loannina ; Zitza,  already  described  ; Kartzu- 
nista,  Zelista,  and  Granitzopula ; the  three  last 
lying  in  that  succession,  in  the  direction  from 
loannina  towards  Filiates. 

3.  Tzerkovista  contains  only  22  villages  and 
460  houses ; it  comprehends  the  villages  situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  015'tzika,  together 
with  those  between  its  southern  extremity  and  the 
boundaries  of  Arta.  The  largest  is  Sklivaneus,  on 
the  left  of  the  road  from  loannina  to  Pendepigadhia 
near  the  latter,  and  containing  70  houses. 

4.  Zagori  occupies  all  the  highlands  of  Pindus 
included  between  the  central  ridge  and  the  crest 
of  Mitzikeli,  together  with  two  villages  which  lie 
to  the  westward  of  the  line  of  Mitzikeli,  namely, 
Ravenia  and  Mavrovuni.  Zagori  extends  north- 
ward to  the  limits  of  Konitza,  where  Papingo  is 
the  northernmost  village,  and  to  the  south  borders 
on  Mctzovo  and  Malakassi.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
two  parallel  valleys,  with  a separating  ridge  named 
Paleovuni,  which  is  intermediate  between  Mitzikeli 
and  the  central  Pindus.  In  the  valley  next  to  Mit- 
zikeli is  the  northern  branch  of  the  Arachthus  flow- 
ing to  the  south.  The  eastern  valley  is  watered  by 
the  Aoils,  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
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which  receives  a western  branch  partly  from  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Mitzikeli,  and  partly  from 
Paleovuni.  I have  already  remarked,  that  this 
latter  seems  to  be  the  mountain,  which  by  Livy  is 
named  Lingon.  Zagori  contains  3500  houses  in  42 
villages.  The  largest  are  Laista,  of  200  houses, 
towards  the  source  of  the  Viosa  and  Tzop^lovo  of 
the  same  number  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Paleovuni.  Dovra,  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Mount  Mitzikeli,  has  150  houses.  The  upper  and 
lower  Sudhena,  a little  northward  of  Dovra,  con- 
tain more  than  300  between  them.  The  chief 
villages  in  the  valley  of  the  northern  Arachthus 
are  Laskovetzi,  Frangadhes,  and  Kalota,  all  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Mitzikeli.  Twelve  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Zagori  are  inhabited  by  Vlakhiotes,  the 
remainder  by  Greeks,  but  the  name  of  the  district 
and  of  many  of  the  villages  show  that  at  one  time 
it  was  a great  Sclavonian  settlement.  Like  the 
Vlakhiotes  and  Christian  mountaineers  of  Albania, 
the  people  derive  their  subsistence  from  trade,  or 
as  artisans  in  various  parts  of  Turkey. 

The  Vezir’s  agent  in  the  government  of  Zagori 
is  Alexodhimos,  son  of  Alexis,  of  Kapessovo,  some 
of  whose  ancestors  have  held  the  same  office.  He 
has  a large  house  also  at  loannina,  is  engaged  in 
commerce  there  like  several  others  of  the  principal 
Zagorites,  is  put  to  all  sorts  of  expence  by  Al^",  and 
in  return  extracts  all  he  can  from  his  government. 
With  the  exception  of  Kalarytes,  Syrako,  Matzuki, 
and  the  Vlakhiote  villages  of  Zagori,  all  the  others 
in  the  Kaza  of  loannina  are  peopled  by  Greeks. 
Some  of  them  are  Spahiliks  in  the  hands  of 
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Turkish  beys  at  loannina,  which  the  Vezir  loses 
no  opportunity  of  obtaining  possession  of.  The 
total  number  of  houses  in  the  four  districts  of 
loannina  amounting  to  about  8,200,  several  of 
which  have  more  than  one  family  living  in  them,  the 
rural  population  can  scarcely  be  less  than  50,000. 
In  the  city,  where  the  families  bear  a much 
larger  proportion  to  the  number  of  houses  than  in 
the  villages : the  population,  including  that  of  a 
moveable  kind,  is  probably  not  short  of  30,000. 

I have  already  suggested  the  probability  that  the 
valley  of  loannina  is  the  Dodonma,  and  the  ruins 
atKastritza  those  of  the  Dodona.  Unfortunately, 
nothing  more  than  an  opinion  can  be  advanced  on 
this  subject,  as  Dodona  has  neither  been  described 
by  any  ancient  author,  so  as  to  be  recognized  by 
such  description,  nor  have  any  remains  or  monu- 
ments been  yet  discovered  tending  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  Hence  Dodona  is  now  the  only  Greek 
city  of  great  celebrity,  the  situation  of  which  is 
not  exactly  known  by  means  of  a comparison  of 
ancient  history  with  actual  appearances  : and 
hence  an  opinion  upon  the  question  of  its  site, 
cannot  have  any  better  basis  than  the  negative 
argument,  that  there  is  no  other  situation  in  which 
Dodona  can  be  placed  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
mention  made  of  it  in  history,  or  so  as  to  allow  of 
a consistent  adjustment  of  the  several  tribes  of 
Epirus  to  the  modem  map.  Whether  the  opinion 
that  Dodona  stood  at  Kastritza  be  correct  or  not,  a 
review  of  the  authorities  upon  which  it  is  founded  will 
at  least  be  serviceable  to  those  further  researches 
which  will  probably  end  in  leaving  no  doubt  on  the 
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question  : for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Epirus 
with  the  same  language,  religion,  and  manners  as 
the  rest  of  Greece,  should  have  been  destitute  of 
those  eloquent  monuments  which  have  frequently 
thrown  light  on  the  mythology,  history,  and  topo- 
graphy of  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  that  the 
Epirotes  were  less  accustomed  than  the  other 
Greeks  to  employ  lapidary  writing  for  public  and 
private  memorials.  Extant  specimens  prove  that 
the  arts  were  carried  to  as  great  perfection  in 
Epirus  as  in  any  part  of  Greece,  though  in  conse- 
quence of  the  desolation  which  followed  the  Ro- 
man conquest,  very  few  of  the  productions  of 
those  subsequent  ages,  which  have  supplied  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ancient  monuments  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  pro- 
vince. But  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  likely 
to  be  as  valuable  as  they  are  rare,  being  the 
productions  of  times  when  Greek  art  was  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Of  the  Dodonsean  temple  in 
particular  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  ves- 
tiges should  not  still  subsist,  or  that  some  remains 
of  the  numerous  dedications  which  had  accumu- 
lated within  its  walls  during  the  long  ages  of  its 
sacred  celebrity,  should  not  be  yet  preserved  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  if  we  knew  exactly  where 
to  explore,  or,  having  that  knowledge,  could  search 
in  security. 

As  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  allusion  to 
Dodona  by  Homer,  it  may  be  proper  to  begin  by 
reverting  to  the  passages  of  his  poems  in  which 
the  name  occurs.  From  the  catalogue  of  the 
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Greek  forces  in  the  Iliad,  we  learn  that  the 
Enienes  of  Dodona,  and  the  Perrhsebi  of  the 
river  Titarcsius,  accompanied  Guneus  of  Cyphus, 
one  of  the  Thessalian  leaders,  to  the  Trojan  war  '. 
In  the  sixteenth  book  Achilles  prays  to  Jupiter  of 
Dodona*,  whose  ministers  were  the  Selli,  “men 
of  unwashed  feet,  sleeping  on  the  bare  earth.” 
In  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses  in  his  feigned  speeches 
to  Eumseus  and  Penelope,  pretends  that,  after 
having  visited  Pheidon,  king  of  the  Thesproti,  he 
proceeded  to  consult  the  oracular  oak  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona  *. 

It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  ancient  readers 
of  Homer  that  there  were  two  Dodonse,  one  in 
Thessaly  the  other  in  Epirus  ; the  former  situated 
in  Perrhaebia,  near  Mount  Olympus,  the  latter  in 
a part  of  Epirus  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  was  dependent  on  the  king  of  Thesprolia  : 
that  from  the  former  came  the  Enienes,  who  were 


‘ t'otiptuc  3"  er  KIh^ou  ^y£  ivu  icai  uicoiti  vijat' 

Ty  3-  -E  yiijyec  eiropro,  fieyt-rroXsfwi  re 
Ot  JTtpi  ^ucutyrjy  ^vff-)(ei^ipoy  ol»:i  idiVTO 
()i  r*  l^iproy  Ttrap»/atop  epy*  eyefioyro. 

II.  B.  V.  748. 

* Zfv  dya  llcXa^uc,  rtjXddi  vo/wp, 

Aia^uytjc  fudeuy  ^vv\etfupov*  dftifti  ^e  21eXXot 
2oJ  yaiovff  viro^i/rat  dpiTTroffottc  -)(afiatevyau 

II.  n.  V.  233. 

* Top  2*  Aiocutpi/p  ipdro  pt'i^eyaif  oippu  deoio 

*£*:  vif-u'c/ioto  AiOf  fiov\t)y  etruKoutr^ 

"OTirwc  vo9Ti)ffrj  *10di:i;c  7t/op«  eijftoy, 

Od.  5T.  V.  327.  T.  v.  20G. 
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joined  with  the  Perrhsebi  of  the  Titarcsius  under 
the  command  of  Guneus  ; and  that  the  latter  was 
the  place  alluded  to  by  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey 
As  to  the  prayer  of  Achilles  opinions  differed ; 
some  of  the  ancient  critics  having  supposed  that 
prayer  to  have  been  addressed  to  a Jupiter  wor- 
shipped at  Dodona  in  Thessaly,  and  who  was 
chosen  by  Achilles  as  a ycirviwi'  Oiot,  or  deity  of 
his  native  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  Pan- 
darus  prays  to  Apollo  AvKvytvne,  and  Chryses  to 
Apollo  'S.fuvOtvf.  But  in  this  case,  as  Stephanus 
suggests,  “ how  happened  Achilles  to  have  named 
the  Selli  in  his  prayer,  who  were  particularly  con- 
nected with  Dodona  of  Epirus,”  as  several  writers 
show,  but  particularly  Hesiod,  who  places  the 
Epirote  Dodona  in  Hellopia,  a country  which  re- 
ceived that  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Helli 
or  Selli  *. 

Nor  are  the  poet's  words  rqXo0i  vaiuv  altogether 
indifferent  to  the  question.  It  is  true  that  Achilles 
being  at  such  a distance  from  Thessaly  as  Troy, 
might,  without  impropriety,  apply  them  to  the 
Thessalian  Dodona ; but  it  seems  more  consistent 
with  Homeric  diction,  to  conceive  that  rtfXoOt  vaiwv 
was  a customary  form  of  address  to  the  particular 
Jupiter  to  whom  the  hero  was  praying,  and  that  it 
alluded  to  the  separation  of  Epirus  from  the  rest 
of  Greece  by  distance  and  a chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  had  caused  it  to  be  comparatively 

' Strabo,  p.  327.  441. — Strabon.  p.  328.  Aristot.  in 
Stephan,  in  Akii'uei).  Meteor.  1.  1,  c.  14. — Strabo, 

’ Hesiod,  et  Philochor.  ap.  p.  28. 
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barbarous,  and  to  be  so  unaffected  by  the  political 
interests  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  that  it  contributed 
no  forces  to  the  Trojan  expedition.  We  may  re- 
mark also,  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  question, 
that  proof  is  totally  wanting  of  the  existence  of  any 
sanctuary  of  Jupiter  at  the  Thessalian  Dodona.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prayer  of  Achilles 
was  addressed  to  the  same  Thesprotian  Jove,  whose 
worship  and  oracle  had  acquired  great  celebrity 
about  that  time,  as  the  Odyssey  shows,  and  which 
appear  from  Herodotus  to  have  been  more  ancient 
even  than  the  colonization  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Epirus, 
having  been  established  by  some  adventurers  from 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  ‘,  who  probably  found  the 
barbarism  of  Epirus  favourable  to  their  super- 
stitious power. 

The  ambiguity  as  to  the  two  Dodonae  in  the 
Iliad  appears  to  have  arisen  from  several  coin- 
cidences. The  poet  applies  to  both  of  them  the 
epithet  Suir^^ti/itpoc.  They  were  botli  Pelasgic  set- 
tlements ; Pelasgiotis  was  the  name  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Thessaly  to  the  latest  period  of 
antiquity ; and  both  the  Dodonae  had  Perrhaebi 
dwelling  in  their  vicinity.  But  these  resem- 
blances are  no  more  than  natural,  if  Dodona  of 
Epirus  received  a colony  and  its  name  * from 
Pelasgiotis  of  Thessaly,  and  if  that  colony  was 
accompanied  or  followed  by  Perrhaebi,  a people 

' Hcrodot.  1.  2,  c.  52.  et  seq.  was  Viuiuvti,  from  Bodon,  a 

' Apollodorus  (ap.  Stephan,  hero ; hut  in  this  he  evidently 
in  asserted  that  the  dilFcrcd  from  Homer  or  at  least 

name  of  the  Thessalian  city  from  his  earliest  editors. 
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of  the  same  country.  As  to  the  common  epithet, 
both  the  Dodonae  being  situated  near  lofty  moun- 
tains, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  poet,  who  so 
often  repeats  his  epithets,  should  have  attached 
the  same  to  them  both. 

An  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  ancients,  which  is  supported  by  the  Odyssey, 
that  the  Dodonsea  appertained  first  to  Thesprotia 
and  afterwards  to  Molossis.  This  chorographical 
change  is  particularly  noticed  by  Strabo,  who  sup- 
ports his  remark  by  a reference  to  the  epithet  Thes- 
protis  applied  to  Dodona  by  Pindar  and  the  tragic 
poets'.  Among  the  latter  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned iEschylus,  who,  in  describing  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  as  that  of  the  Thesprotian  Jupiter  on  the 
Molossic  soil*,  seems  to  allude  exactly  to  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  possession  of  the  Do- 
donsea. It  is  evident,  at  least,  that  the  Dodonsea 
bordered  both  on  Thesprotia  and  on  Molossis ; to 
fix,  therefore,  the  position  and  extent  of  those  two 
divisions  of  Epirus,  and  to  trace  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  their  respective  boundaries,  is  an 

* *11  Toivvv  to  Tpaytxol  It  Ka2  lltK^apoc  Oftr- 

iraXatoK  irxo  Bctnrpwrocc  vp^itri^a  tipriKatrt  Tr^y  Av^ityify* 

«:a(  ro  opoc  o To^apoc  V vartpov  viro  MoXorrocc  eXe- 

pof  (^dfi<f>or{pMtQ  yhp  \iyerai)  ytro, — Strabo,  p.  328. 
wfn*  ^ Ktirat  TO  Itpoy*  teat  oi 

* 'Eirtl  yap  ^\6iq  irpoc  MoXoirtra 
Trjy  alTvyiMfToy  r Sit>C(^}ytjy,  tva 

Mu»'rua  r*  C9r<  OttnrpuTOv  Atoc 

Tfpac  / iiiriffTuy  at  xpotn/yopo<  ipvtf. 

j^lschyl.  Prometh.  v,  828. 
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essential  preliminary  in  resolving  the  question  of 
the  situation  of  the  Dodoneea. 

Thucydides,  Scylax,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy, 
concur  in  assigning  the  sea  coast  of  Epirus  to 
the  four  tribes  of  Chaones,  Thesproti,  Cassopaei, 
and  Molossi,  as  well  as  in  placing  them  in  that 
order  from  north  to  south,  though  they  do  not 
agree  in  the  extent  of  each  portion,  which  could 
not  indeed  be  expected  from  authors  of  different 
ages  in  regard  to  boundaries,  some  of  the  varia- 
tions of  which  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
history  of  Epirus. 

It  was  anciently  believed,  and  apparently  not 
without  reason,  that  three  or  four  centuries  before 
the  Trojan  war  two  Pelasgic  colonies  began  to 
civilize  the  barbarians  of  Epirus  : that  which  came 
from  the  Peloponnesus  by  sea,  very  naturally  made 
choice  of  the  fertile  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Acheron  ; the  other  from  the  Pelasgic  settlements 
in  the  north  of  Thessaly  crossed  the  Pindus  and 
occupied  Dodona.  The  former  brought  with  them 
several  Peloponnesian  names,  such  as  Dryopes, 
Thesproti,  Ephyra,  Acheron,  Pandosia,  and  Pal- 
lantium,  of  which  the  three  last  were  carried  for- 
ward to  Italy  by  colonists  from  Epirus,  or  by  suc- 
ceeding colonists  from  the  Peloponnesus : the 
Thessalian  colony  introduced  in  like  manner,  into 
the  more  inland  parts  of  Epirus,  the  names 
Dodona,  Penhaebi,  Ilellopia,  Selli,  and  Achelous '. 
This  comparatively  tardy  introduction  of  the  man- 


' Raoul-Rocliettc,  Colonics  Grecqucs,  tom.  i.  p.  213. 
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ners  and  language  of  Greece  into  Epirus,  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  two  centres  of  Epirote 
civilization  just  mentioned  are  the  only  two  places 
in  this  country  alluded  to  by  Homer ; from  whom  it 
appears  also  that  after  the  Trojan  war  they  formed 
one  kingdom.  Ephyra,  near  the  Glycys  Limen, 
was  the  capital  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Thesprotia, 
and  Dodona  was  within  his  dominions.  But  about 
the  same  time  a new  colony  was  established  in 
Epirus,  Pyrrhus,  or  Neoptolemus  son  of  Achilles, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  paternal  kingdom,  having 
migrated  to  this  country,  accompanied  by  Helenus 
son  of  Priam.  Buthrotum  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  which  Pyrrhus  occupied  ',  a tradi- 
tion deriving  some  support  from  the  name  of  Phoe- 
nice,  a city  only  twelve  miles  distant  from  Buthro- 
tum, to  which  Pyrrhus  may  naturally  have  given 
that  name  in  memory  of  his  friend  Phoenix,  who 
was  said  to  have  accompanied  him  from  Troy,  and 
to  have  died  on  the  road  Helenus  inherited  the 
possessions  of  Pyrrhus  ’,  while  Molossus,  sou  of  the 
latter,  obtained  a settlement  in  the  southern  part 
of  Epirus  to  which  his  name  was  ever  afterwards 
attached.  As  the  Chaonian  colony  extended, 
Cestrinus  son  of  Helenus  founded  a city  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thyamis,  at  a distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth ; that  frontier  of 
Chaonia  received  the  name  of  Cestrine,  and  its 
chief  town,  the  ruins  of  which,  now  called  Palea 


' Virgil.  iEn.  1.  3,  v.  293.  ’ Virgil.  jEn.  1.  3,  v.  296. 

’ Apollod.  ap.  Scliol.  I.y-  * Eurip.  Androm.  v.  1243. 

roph.  V.  904. 
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Venetiii,  still  subsist,  seems  to  have  been  named 
Ilium  or  Troja,  in  memory  of  the  origin  of  its 
founders 


* Tpota ttrrt 

Kai  iroXec  iy  Kforpi^  r^c  Xao- 
$'tac. — Stpphan.  in  voce. 

The  name  Ilium  occurs  in 
the  Tabular  Itinerary  on  the 
inland  road  from  Apollonia  to 
Nicopolis,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility crossed  the  Kalaraa  or 
Thyamis  exactly  at  Palca  Vc- 
netia,  this  place  being  situated  a 
little  below  the  straits  of  that 
river,  above  which  the  crossing 
would  have  led  into  the  moun- 
tainous country  to  the  north- 
ward of  Paramythia ; whereas 
Palea  Venctia  is  opposite  to 
the  pass  of  Neokhorio,  which 
conducts  from  thence  along  the 
vale  of  the  Cocytu*  in  a direct 
line,  and  by  an  easy  route  to 
Nicopolis.  It  is  true  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Table  would 
place  Ilium  much  nearer  to 
Hadrianopolis,  assuming  the 
latter  to  have  stood  in  the  plain 
of  the  Dryno,  near  Libokhovo ; 
but  as  it  is  obvious  that  seve- 
ral of  the  distances  on  the 
maritime  road  arc  misplaced, 
a similar  error  may  be  sus- 
pected on  the  interior  road ; 
and  the  former  is  tlie  more 
probable,  as  the  total  distances 
are  consistent  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  the  direct  dis- 


tance on  the  map.  The  latter 
is  122  o.  M.  ; the  inland  Ro- 
man road  was  166  m.  p.  ; the 
more  circuitous  road  by  tlie  coast 
187  M.p.  The  following  are  the 
stations  noted  on  each  of  them. 
On  the  maritime,  from  Apollonia 
to  Aulon,  1 6 M.P. — Acrocerau- 
nia  33 — Phocnice  41 — Buthro- 
tum  56 — Ad  Dianam  8 — Gly- 
cys  Limen  13 — Nicopolis  20. 
On  the  inland  route,  from 
Apollonia  to  Amantia,  30 — 
Hadrianopolis  55 — Ilium  24 — 
a name  wanting  12— Nicopolis 
45.  The  former  route  is  found 
also  in  the  Antonine  Itineraiy^ 
where  it  differs  from  that  in 
the  Table  in  placing  26  instead 
of  16  M.  p.  between  Apollonia 
and  Aulon  (the  truth  seems  to 
be  between  the  two),  and  30 
instead  of  21  between  Buthro- 
tum  and  Glycys  Limen,  of 
which  the  real  distance  was 
not  less  than  60  u.  p.  by  the 
road.  The  obvious  error  of 
56  M.  p.  from  Phoenice  to 
Buthrotum,  instead  of  about 
13,  is  the  same  in  both  Itine- 
raries. On  the  inland  route  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Ilium'  ought  to  stand  in  the 
place  to  which  no  name  has 
been  attached  ; the  distance  of 
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In  subsequent  times  commercial  republics,  colo- 
nized or  augmented,  and  supported  by  the  wealth 
and  alliance  of  some  of  the  powerful  states  of 
Southern  Greece,  occupied  the  entire  coast  of 
Epirus.  Towards  the  Ambracic  gulf,  the  de- 
scendants of  Molossus  were  confined  to  the  moun- 
tains by  Ambracia,  this  noble  position  having 
attracted  settlers  from  the  Peloponnesus  at  a very 
early  period,  and  having  received,  in  the  eighth 
century  b.  c.,  a second  colony  consisting  of  Co- 
rinthians, which  people  about  the  same  time 
occupied  several  places  in  Acamania.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  all  the  maritime  part  of  Epi- 
rus, including  Thesprotia  and  Chaonia,  was  re- 
publican, while  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
interior,  inhabited  by  warriors,  pastors,  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  still  preserved  the  monarchical 
form  of  government At  that  time  there  were 
kings  of  the  Agraei,  Atintanes,  Paravaei,  and  Orestae, 
and  we  find  the  Athamanes  governed  by  a king  as 


Ilium  (placed  at  Palea  Vcne- 
tia)  from  the  sites  of  Hadriano- 
polis  and  Nicopolis,  would  then 
be  tolerably  near  the  truth. 
Concerning  the  situation  of 
Hadrianopolis,  I h.ave  already 
offered  some  remarks  in  Vol.  I. 
p.  76.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  Ilium 
which  stood  on  the  inland  road 
from  Apollonia  to  Nicopolis 
could  not  have  been  the  same 
as  that  taken  by  Apustius  in 
his  expedition  against  the  bor- 
ders of  Macedonia  from  the 
VOL.  IV. 


camp  of  Claudius  on  the  Genu- 
sus,  B.  c.  200,  this  Ilium  hav- 
ing been  evidently  not  very  far 
from  Berat  (See  Vol.  III.  p. 
326.)  Stephanus,  besides 
the  Troja  of  Cestria,  men- 
tions an  Ilium  in  Macedo- 
nia ; and  there  is  an  allusion 
by  Servius  (ap.  .®n.  1.  v.  242), 
on  the  authority  of  Sallust,  to 
a Macedonian  colony  of  Hele- 
nus. 

‘ Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  80  ; 1.  3, 
c.  111. 
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late  as  the  Roman  campaigns  in  Greece.  The 
poverty  or  patriarchal  simplicity  in  which  the 
.®acidae  were  living  in  Molossis  about  the  former 
period  is  strongly  indicated  by  Thucydides,  in  the 
description  which  he  has  given  of  the  reception  of 
Themistocles  by  king  Admetus'.  But  it  was  to 
their  monarchical  union,  which  never  ceased  among 
the  Molossi,  that  they  were  at  length  indebted  for 
the  preponderance  which  they  acquired  over  the 
other  tribes  of  Epirus. 

The  extent  and  situation  of  the  proper  Molossia 
are  clearly  described  by  Scylax.  After  having 
stated  that  the  coasts  of  Thesprotia  and  of  Cas- 
sopaea  were  each  half  a day’s  sail  in  length,  that 
the  Cassopaei  extended  to  the  Anactoric,  meaning 
the  Ambracic  gulf,  and  that  the  gulf  was  a little 
less  than  half  a day’s  sail  in  length  from  the  arofia, 
or  strait  of  Prevyza,  to  the  or  eastern  ex- 

tremity ; he  adds,  that  the  Molossi  bordered  on  the 
Cassopaei,  that  their  sea-coast  was  50  stadcs  in 
length,  and  that  next  to  it  was  the  shore  of  Am- 
bracia,  extending  120  stades  to  that  of  the  Amphi- 
lochi  *.  The  latter  distance  is  confirmed  by  Dicae- 


' Thucyd.  1.  1,  c 136. 

* IlapdirXovc  ri}Q  0e<T7rp4*>- 
Woc  fjfiipaf,  Mcrd 

Gftnrpwr/av  Kaffoutma  iariy 
idro^*  otKOvai  aitroi  urard  Kut- 
irapotKOV9i  ovrot  ewe  «<c 
roy  *AyaKTopiKov  icoXxov.  fla- 
pdirXovc  IffTt  r^c  KafftrwTrwK 
^wpac  tffiipact 

ikarruty  6 'AyaKTopiKoc  k6\woq 
Iffrtv  OTTO  rov  trrofiaroc  €ic 


Toy  fiv\6y  (ora^/fctv  p*:)*  to 
ffTOfia  «vpoc  oruBia  Mcrd 
di  KaoffuiTTtay  MoXorroi  tltriy 
eOroc*  oiroutTt  ovrot  Kara  *:«- 
/zac'  KadfjKovat  Be  Kara  fUKpoy 
eyravOa  eirl  OdXarrap,  cif 
fieooyaiuy  Be  ttoXX^*  TrapdirXovc 
S'  itrrl  rijc  MoXorr/ac 
oraBia  ft,  Mcrd  Be  MoXorriac 

*AfjftpaKia TrapdjrXovc 

r^c  *Aftl3paKiac  oraBia  pK, 
Merit 
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archus  ‘ ; and  as  the  entire  length  of  the  northern 
coast  of  the  gulf  from  the  shore  of  Lamari,  which 
was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Cassopma,  to 
Makrinoro,  which  was  the  frontier  of  Ambracia, 
and  Amphilochia,  agrees  sufficiently  with  the  total 
of  170  stades,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  assign- 
ing about  three  miles  of  the  shore  on  either  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  St.  George  as  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  Molossic  sea  coast. 

In  the  interior,  the  Molossi  bordered  to  the 
eastward  for  a considerable  distance  upon  the 
Ambraciotae,  and  beyond  them  upon  the  Atha- 
manes,  from  whom  they  were  separated  perhaps 
by  the  river  Arachthus.  To  the  westward  they 
confined  upon  the  Cassopaei  towards  the  sea, 
and  further  in  the  interior  upon  the  Thesproti, 
who  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Acheron  and 
Cocytus,  with  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thyamis.  Although  the  Molossi 
widened  from  their  narrow  maritime  basis,  and 
extended  in  the  time  of  Scylax,  as  he  remarks, 
to  a great  distance  in  the  interior,  by  which  we 
may  suppose  them  to  have  then  possessed  the  Do- 
donaea,  the  original  Molossis  was  neither  large  nor 
productive,  having  contained  little  more  than  the 
mountainous  region  lying  between  the  river  Arta 


Mera  *A^/?pa*:«av  ’AicapiaWu 
C0VOC  iOTi‘  Kal  TrpvTij  irdXtc 
rodi  **Apyof  rd  *Afi<jn\o\iKuy.—^ 
Scylax  in  OetrTrpwroi.  ’A*:np- 
yayiit. 

The  words  (rra^twi'  pn*  seem 


to  be  an  interpolation,  the  sense 
being  complete  without  them, 
and  that  distance  being  too 
small  as  well  as  obviously  in- 
compatible with  the  paraplus  of 
Ambracia. 

ioTiy  tK'aroy  ukoiti. 

Dica*arch.  v.  M. 


Smeltin'  ( o TrapcijrXovc 
N 2 
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and  the  ridges  of  Olytzika  and  Suli,  in  which 
direction  it  comprehended  the  valleys  of  the  river 
Luro  and  its  tributaries,  with  those  of  the  upper 
Acheron.  But  in  process  of  time,  the  kings  of 
Molossis,  assisted  by  their  hardy  followers,  added 
the  Dodonsea  to  the  northward,  and  the  Cassopa*a 
to  the  westward.  From  Pindar  indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  former  acquisition  was  made  by 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  himself,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  Homer,  or  with  the 
supposition  of  Chaonia  having  been  the  seat  of 
the  colony  of  Pyrrhus,  as  it  would  imply  an 
almost  entire  conquest  of  Epirus.  It  is  more  easy 
to  believe,  that  the  extinction  of  the  Thesprotian 
kingdom,  the  colonies  of  Elis  in  the  former  seat 
of  that  kingdom,  and  the  encroachment  of  the 
Cassoptei  upon  Thesprotia,  gradually  gave  the 
Molossi,  who  continued  to  be  united  under  a kingly 
government,  such  a superiority  over  the  Thesproti 
as  was  naturally  followed  by  their  acquisition  of 
the  Dodonsea  from  the  latter,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  at  what  period  this  event  may  have 
happened.  Cassopsea  proper,  or  the  territory  of 
Cassope,  seems  to  have  been  added  to  Molossis 
before  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  ; for  Alexander, 
son  of  Neoptolemus,  obtained  at  that  time,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  brother-in-law  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  the  cities  of  Pandosia,  Buchaetium,  and 
Elateia’,  all  which  were  more  distant  from  the 

' Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  ’ Demosth.  de  Halonneso, 

(1.  1,  c.  51)  accords  with  Pin-  p.  S4.  Reiske. 
dar,  inasmuch  as  he  represents 
jRneias  as  having  found  Hele- 
nus  at  Dodona. 
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bounds  of  Molossis  than  Cassope  itself.  The  latter, 
therefore,  had  probably  been  an  earlier  conquest 
of  the  Molossic  kingdom  *.  The  Dodonaea  and 
Cassopaea  were  important  additions  to  the  poor. 
Molossic  mountains,  and  were  sufficient  under  a 
few  able  monarchs  to  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  all 
the  other  divided  portions  of  Epirus. 

Tharypas,  son  of  Admetus,  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  ^acidae  who  encouraged 
science  and  literature  *,  but  Alexander,  son  of 
Neoptolemus,  third  in  descent  from  Tharypas,  was 
the  prince  who  by  his  valour  and  talents,  and 
not  less  by  his  double  alliance  with  the  royal 
house  of  Macedonia,  brought  all  Epirus  under  a 
single  head  and  made  it  one  of  the  leading  states 
of  Greece.  Pyrrhus,  who  after  two  short  reigns 
succeeded  him,  and  made  Ambracia  his  capital, 
was,  like  several  princes  recorded  in  history,  des- 
tined by  character  and  circumstance  at  once  to 
raise  his  country  and  family  to  the  height  of  their 
fortune,  and  to  originate  their  decline.  The 
jEacidse  were  extinct  in  his  fourth  successor,  after 
which  Epirus  was  only  a loose  federacy  of  re- 
publics for  about  50  years,  when  it  fell  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  in  the  year  b.  c.  167. 

If  Thesprotia  and  Molossis  had  respectively  the 
extent  and  position  just  indicated,  and  if  the 


' The  union  of  the  Molossi 
and  Cassopeei  is  recorded  on  a 
copper  coin,  having  no  other 
type  than  MoXoirew)'  on  one 
side,  and  KaireuTraiuv  on  the 


other,  each  word  within  a 
wreath  of  laurel. 

’ Plutarch  in  Pyrrh. 

’ Diodor.  1.  16,  c.  72.  91. — 
Strabo,  p.  280. 
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Dodomsa  bordered  on  the  inland  frontier  of  them 
both,  there  seems  no  possibility  of  assigning  any 
other  situation  to  it  than  that  of  the  district  of 
.loannina. 

The  journey  of  iEneias  to  Dodona,  as  related  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus tends  entirely  to  fa- 
vour tliis  opinion.  After  having  founded  JEnda 
at  the  cape  near  Saloniki,  now  called  Karabumu 
the  Trojan  hero  visited  Delus  and  Cythera,  and 
at  both  places  left  memorials  which  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  antiquary.  He  then  exchanged 
testimonials  of  a common  origin  with  the  Arca- 
dians, and  sailed  to  Zacynthus,  where  he  founded 
a temple  and  established  ga^es,  and  where  a 
dromus  was  still  shown,  called  that  of  .^neias  and 
Venus.  At  Leucas  he  founded  a temple  of  Venus, 
which  still  remained,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  on 
a small  island  between  the  Dioryctus  and  the 
city  ’.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Actium  and 
to  Ambracia.  At  the  former  Dionysius  describes 
a temple  of  Venus  founded  by  him,  and  another  of 


' Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq.  Rom. 
1.  1,  c.  50. 

* I omitted  to  remark  in  the 
proper  place  (see  Vol.  III.  p. 
451)  that  although  the  words 
of  Dionysius  seem  to  place 
vEncia  in  Pallene,  it  is  evident 
by  what  he  says  of  the  Crusaei, 
compared  with  Herodotus,  that 
by  Pallene  he  meant  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Chalcidic  Cher- 
sonese. 


’ Upoy  S yuy  imiy  iv  rj  vij- 
ffili  rg  fttraiv  rov  AiopvsTov  re 
Kai  rge  wdXtwc. — There  is  not 
any  small  island  at  present,  but 
as  no  shore  is  more  likely  to 
have  undergone  a change,  the 
island  may  perhaps  now  form 
part  of  the  promontory  occu- 
pied by  the  town  of  Amax- 
ikhi. 
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the  Great  Gods,  and  at  Ambracia  there  was  a 
heroum  of  TEneias  near  the  small  theatre,  which 
contained  his  statue,  served  with  sacrifices  by  fe- 
male amphipoli.  From  Ambracia  Anchises  sailed 
with  the  fleet  to  Buthrotum,  while  iFneias  travelled 
by  land  in  two  days  to  Dodona '.  Here  he  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  and  presented  many  Trojan 
offerings  to  the  god,  some  of  which,  consisting  of 
brazen  vases,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
dedicators  in  ancient  characters,  still  remained  at 
Dodona  in  the  time  of  Dionysius*.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  join  his  fleet  at  Buthrotum  : the  journey 
occupying  near  four  days  ’ : from  Buthrotum  he 
sailed  to  the  port  of  Anchises,  the  name  of  which 
had  undergone  some  change  in  the  time  of  the 
historian  *,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  Italy. 
It  seems  evident  from  the  consistency  of  this 
relation,  that  whatever  degree  of  confidence  may 
be  given  to  the  facts,  the  narrative  is  that  of  a 
person  well  acquainted  with  the  places,  and  is 
therefore  equally  entitled  to  consideration  in  a 
question  merely  geographical.  Arta  or  Ambracia 
was  exactly  the  place  most  convenient  for  land- 
ing, and  that  from  whence  the  passage  was  easiest 
and  shortest  to  Dodona,  on  the  supposition  of  the 


* ^lavvfxavrt^  rffitpSty  tvoiv 
vZuv. — c.  51. 

* Kparijp9i  x^XKtiui^  <3y  nvec 
tri  irepUiaiVf  hriypa<palc  irayv 
&pyniaic  ^T}\ovvT€^  rovg  a^a- 
diyTQQ. 

^ rtrrap4tiy  ^laXiara  yifiepiUy 
iuXOoj^fC  i/^uy. 


* *Ay)(/<TOv  fi£y  rort  ovofiair- 
diyrozt  yvy  ^ffaipetnipay 
t\oyroc  oyoftaolay^ — meaning 
Onchesmus,  which  was  after- 
wards changed  to  Anchiasmus, 
and  thus  brought  nearer  to 
*Ay\l(rov  \ifjL})y,  the  original 
name. 
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latter  having  been  near  loannina ; and  if  the 
journey  between  these  two  principal  cities  by  easy 
passes  required  two  days,  (in  fact,  without  con- 
siderable exertion  the  Journey  from  Arta  to  loan- 
nina cannot  be  performed  in  one),  the  route  from 
the  latter  to  Buthrotum,  across  unfrequented  dis- 
tricts intersected  with  mountains,  may  very  well 
be  supposed  to  have  required  not  much  less  than 
four  days. 

That  Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Epirus  is  clearly  shown  by  Pindar,  who  described 
Epirus  as  beginning  at  Dodona,  and  extending 
from  thence  to  the  Ionian  sea '.  The  manner  in 
which  .^schylus  introduces  the  Dodonaean  moun- 
tains as  a part  of  the  territory  of  Pelasgus,  seems 
to  connect  them  with  the  highest  ridge  *,  but 
their  vicinity  to  it  is  still  more  strongly  indicated 
by  the  epithets  alirvvfuroc,  attached  to  Dodona  by 
the  same  poet  *,  and  that  of  by  Homer. 

Aristotle  and  Strabo  confirm  the  supposition  that 
Hellopia,  or  the  country  of  the  Helli  or  Selli, 
whom  Homer  and  Sophocles,  to  say  nothing  of 


‘ . . . . ATparcI 

f^toirroXifioQ  S’  *A- 

Tcipy  ^laTpvff/a, 

Bovfiorai  rvdi  Trpwi'cc 
KaraKuyrai 

SitfivyaBiy  ap\6fityot  irpoc 

'loyioy  x6poy,  Pindar.  Nem.  4,  v.  81. 

* n/p^v  T€  rAwtKttya  llaiayvy  ircXac, 

“Opr^  rc  . 

.ACschyl.  Sup.  V.  266. 
^ V.  sup.  p.  173,  note  2. 
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later  writers,  place  near  Dodoiia  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  loannina,  by  stating  that  the  Selli  lived 
about  the  Achelous  as  well  as  Dodona  thus 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  distance  was  not 
great  between  the  city  and  the  river.  loannina, 
in  fact,  is  only  about  17  geographical  miles  in 
direct  distance  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Achelous. 

The  account  which  Polybius  has  given  of  the 
destruction  of  Dodona  by  the  .®tolians,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war,  b.  c. 
219,  equally  favours  the  belief,  that  Dodona  was 
situated  towards  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
Epirus,  and  that  it  was  exposed  to  .Xtolia  on  that 
side.  The  expedition  was  headed  by  Dorimachus 
immediately  after  his  election  to  the  strategia.  “ He 
marched,”  says  the  historian,  “ into  the  upper  parts 
of  Epirus  devastating  the  country,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  plunder  as  for  that  of  injuring  the 
Epirotes.  Having  arrived  at  the  temple  near 
Dodona  *,  he  set  fire  to  the  stoae,  destroyed  many 
of  the  dedications,  and  overthrew  the  sacred 
edifice  itself.”  The  words  avw  totouc  ^ijc  ’Hirttpou, 
which  the  historian  employs  in  this  passage,  ap- 

■ II.  n.  V.  238. 

"A  rwK  dpe/wK  Kal  Kafuwcoirijy  iyuf 
SfXXwK  ^X^oc  €t(Ttypa\lfdfirjy 

UpoQ  r^c  Tarpyac  TroXvyXiKXCov 

Sophoc.  Trach.  v.  1169. 

* Aristot.  Meteor.  1.  1,  c,  * Uupaytyofuyo^  irpoQ  ro  repl 

14. — Strabo,  p.  28.  lepoy. 

* iyil^Xty  rove  to- 
irovc  r^c  'Hirtipov  — Polyb.  1.4, 
c.  67. 
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pear  to  be  a mere  synonym  for  the  more  common 
expression  avo*  ’'Hirtipov,  or  Upper  Epirus,  which, 
as  in  the  instances  of  Upper  Macedonia  and  Upper 
Tliessaly,  meant  the  part  of  Epirus  most  distant 
from  the  sea,  or  towards  the  central  range  of 
mountains.  Among  the  passages  of  ancient  his- 
tory which  prove  this  meaning,  may  be  particu- 
larly cited  the  remark  of  Strabo,  that  Upper 
Thessaly  contained  Dolopia  and  Histiaeotis,  that 
Pelasgiotis  constituted  Lower  Thessaly,  and  that 
Upper  Thessaly  corresponded  to  and  confined 
upon  Upper  Macedonia,  as  Lower  Thessaly  upon 
Lower  Macedonia,  which  was  the  country  near 
the  Thermaic  Gulf.  In  fact.  Upper  Thessaly, 
Upper  Macedonia,  and  Upper  Epirus,  all  met  on 
the  crest  of  Pindus.  Dodona  therefore  was  near 
this  mountain,  nor  can  the  words  of  Polybius  fur- 
nish an  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  Epirus.  The  desultory  nature 
of  the  expedition  of  Dorimachus,  and  its  success 
without  interruption,  strongly  indicate  that  Dodona 
was  chiefly  exposed  to  hostile  invasion  from  the 
Achelous  and  Aitolia,  as  Aly  Pasha  now  is  to  the  [ 
kleftes  from  the  same  quarter.  Dorimachus  pro- 
bably followed  the  valley  of  the  Aspro  from 
Lepenu  or  Stratus  upwards,  and  having  crossed 
the  range  of  Pindus  about  Thodhoriana,  entered 
the  valley  of  the  Arta  to  the  northward  of  the 
Ambracian  district,  and  followed  that  river  until 
he  was  separated  only  by  Mount  Dhrysko  from 
the  plain  of  loannina.  He  thus  avoided  the  hostile 


' Strabo,  pp.  430.  437. 
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district  of  Ambracia,  which  city  had  recently  been 
taken  by  Philip  and  delivered  to  the  Epirotes,  as 
well  as  the  dangers  of  the  pass  of  Pendepigadhia, 
or  that  still  more  hazardous  which  ascends  from 
Arta  by  the  valley  of  the  Arachthus. 

The  only  author  who  has  described  the  natural 
peculiarities  of  the  Dodonsea  is  Hesiod,  in  a beau- 
tiful fragment  of  his  lost  poem  the  Ecese,  preserved 
by  a scholiast  of  Sophocles,  and  in  part  by  Strabo  : 
“ Hellopia,”  says  the  poet,  “ was  a country  of 
corn-fields  and  meadows,  abounding  in  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  inhabited  by  numerous  shepherds  and 
keepers  of  cattle,  where  on  an  extremity  stood 
Dodona,  beloved  by  Jupiter;  here  the  god  esta- 
blished his  oracle  in  a wood  of  ilex,  and  here 
men  received  responses,  when  bearing  gifts  and 
encouraged  by  favourable  omens  they  interrogated 
the  god 

This  description  is  accurately  applicable  to  the 
valley  of  lounnina,  which,  though  producing  com, 
is  more  remarkable  for  that  which  the  poet  evi- 
dently intended  to  insist  upon,  namely,  its  abundant 


• "EfTri  rtc  *EX\ott/ij  iroXvXq'tof  cai  ti/Xiifuaty, 

'Aifvm)  /iiiXoiai  Ka!  liXnruCtirai  fiiiaoiv' 

’Ev  ^ fiy^pec  yaiovai  »-oXi(5pi)i'fc,  iroXu/3oSrac, 

IloXXoi,  &7rcipi(rioi,  <^v\a  ByriTuv  ayBpuruy' 

"F^yBa  T£  rtc  tir’  €tr\arip  nivSKtarai, 

Ti/y  Se  Ztwc  t^/Xij«  rat  Sr  xpijffr^pior  flyai 
T/fitoy  iyBputroic,  ya'toy  t (y  mOjiiyt  <^tiyov' 

'EyBty  iirixBSytoi.  /tayrliia  irdrra  ^epoyrai. 

'Oc  Si)  K€~iBi  fuiXiiy  Btoy  &fijipoToy  i^tputyji 
^upa  ^'pwr  tXBij  avy  oiuyoic  dyaBoiffiy, 

Hesiod,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Sophocl.  Trachin.  v.  1169, 
et  ap.  Strabon.  p.  328. 
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meadows,  and  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
which  feed  upon  its  pastures. 

Such  being  a summary  of  the  testimony  which 
tends  to  place  Dodona  near  loannina,  it  may  now 
be  right  to  notice  the  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  that  opinion,  as  well  as  the  arguments  which 
may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  some  other  situa- 
tions. The  strongest  objection  is  the  silence  of  all 
antiquity  as  to  a lake  at  Dodona.  But  when  we 
consider  that  the  only  description  of  the  place 
which  has  reached  us,  is  contained  in  the  poetical 
fragment  of  Hesiod,  who  may  have  alluded  to  the 
lake  in  the  very  next  verses  to  those  which  are 
preserved,  the  objection  loses  the  greatest  part  of 
its  force,  more  especially  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  existence  of  a lake  in  this  part 
of  Epirus  was  known  to  Pliny,  who  asserted  that 
the  Acheron  flowed  into  the  Ambracic  gulf,  and 
that  it  originated  in  the  lake  Acherusia  at  a dis- 
tance of  36  miles  from  the  coast where  the 
distance  from  the  gulf  accords  so  exactly  with 
that  of  the  lake  of  loannina,  that  one  can  hardly 
doubt  of  his  having  heard  of  the  lake,  though  he 
has  confounded  it  with  the  Acherus'm.  Eustathius 
proves  also  the  existence  of  a lake  in  Molossia,  by 
mentioning  a tradition,  derived  probably  from 


’ Ambracius  sinus 

In  eum  defertur  atnnis  Ache- 
ron, e lacu  Thesproti®  Ache- 
rusia profluens  XXXVI.  M.P. 
indc,  ct  raille  pedum  ponte 
mirabilis.  — Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4, 
c.  1. 


Martian  Capella  in  like  man- 
ner : Ambracius  sinus  faucibus 
angustis  requor  accipiens,  in 
quod  defertur  amnis  Acheron, 
infemae  fabulae  errore  &mosus. 
— 1.  6,  cap.  de  tertio  sinu  Eu- 
TopiE. 
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some  ancient  author  now  lost,  that  Neoptolemus, 
son  of  Achilles,  when  he  introduced  a Thessalian 
colony  into  Epirus,  settled  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  Pambotis  in  Molossia As  Pindar,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  legend,  considered  Dodona  a part 
of  the  domain  of  Neoptolemus,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  lake  Pambotis  was  at  Dodona.  Pambotis, 
moreover,  is  a word  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
description  of  Hesiod,  and  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  pastures  of  the  lake  of  loannina,  which  in  fact 
is  the  only  lake  in  the  interior  of  Thesprotia  or 
Molosds. 

But  besides  this  strong  presumption  as  to  a lake 
at  Dodona,  we  have  direct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  marshes  near  the  Dodonaean  temple.  It 
was  supposed  by  some  that  the  Helli,  who  were 
the  ministers  of  the  oracle,  were  so  named  from 
the  tXv,  or  marshes  round  the  temple  *,  which 
though  it  may  be  etymologically  erroneous,  is  an 
undeniable  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  marsh. 
Again,  Proxenus,  as  quoted  by  a scholiast  on  the 
Odyssey,  stated  that  the  oracular  oak  was  found 
by  a shepherd  feeding  his  flock  in  the  marsh 
Dodon  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  have 
been  more  of  a marsh  and  less  of  a lake  in  ancient 
times  than  there  is  now ; the  partial  obstruction  of 
the  katavothra,  and  other  causes,  which  in  many 
parts  of  Greece  have,  in  a long  course  of  ages, 

' Eustathius  in  Od.  F.  v.  ’ Proxen.  ap.  Schol.  in  Od. 
188.  ubi  sup. 

* Apollod.  ap.  Strabon.  p. 

328. 
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increased  or  diminished  tlie  quantity  of  stagnant 
or  running  water,  may  have  changed  what  was 
once  a marsh,  with  pools  in  the  deepest  parts,  into 
a continued  lake.  In  this  case  the  numerous  sources 
which  emerge  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli, 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  lake  or  below  its  sur- 
face, would  have  been  more  conspicuous,  and 
more  likely  to  have  elicited  the  remark  of  Theo- 
pompus  as  to  the  hundred  fountains  at  the  roots 
of  the  mountain  Tomarus ',  near  which  Dodona 
was  situated 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  any 
other  situation  in  Epirus  will  agree  with  the  re- 
quisites of  Dodona.  One  of  the  scholiasts  of  Homer 
supposes  Dodona  to  have  been  near  Dryiopolis, 
that  is  to  say,  near  Arghyrdkastro,  which  he  places 
most  erroneously  in  the  ancient  Thesprotia ; ano- 
ther says  that  it  was  in  the  north  of  Thesprotia, 
meaning  perhaps  the  same  place ; a third  fixes  it 
near  Leucas.  In  like  manner  I have  been  referred 
for  the  site  of  Dodona  by  the  teamed  of  loannina, 
to  Vutzintro,  to  Delvino,  to  Arghyrdkastro,  to 
Vela,  to  Filiates,  to  Paramythia,  and  to  Glyky, 
without  ever  meeting  with  one  of  them  who  ima- 
gined that  it  might  have  been  at  loannina  itself. 

Of  the  modem  places  just  mentioned,  we  may 
observe,  that  although  the  plains  of  Delvino,  Vut- 
zintrd,  and  the  lower  Kalama,  have  an  abundance 


‘ Molossi,  apud  quos  Do- 
doiixi  Jovis  templum,  or.aculo 
illustre ; Tomarus  mons,  cen- 
tum fontibus  circa  radices, 


Theopompo  celebratur. — I’lin. 
H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  1. 

’ Stnibo,  p.  328. 
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of  pasture  in  their  lakes  or  maritime  marshes,  and 
were  even  famed  in  consequence  for  their  breed  of 
oxen,  they  are  too  near  the  sea  to  correspond  to 
the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  as  to  the 
site  of  Dodona,  and  we  know  them  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  cities  of  Phoenice,  Buthrotum,  Ces- 
tria,  and  others.  The  valley  of  the  upper  Kalama  is 
not  liable  to  a similar  objection,  being  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  containing  a lake  near  Tzerovina, 
with  some  marshy  tracts  at  the  sources  of  the 
Thyamis.  Both  lake  and  marshes  however  are  too 
diminutive  for  those  of  Dodona,  and  the  latter  are 
not  permanent.  The  plain  itself  is  too  incon- 
siderable for  the  magnificent  description  of  Hesiod, 
too  distant  from  the  JEtolian  frontier  of  Epirus, 
and  can  scarcely  be  included  either  in  Thesprotia 
or  Molossis,  according  to  their  ancient  boundaries. 
The  valley  of  Dryiopolis  or  Arghyrokastro,  al- 
though not  unsuited  in  some  respects  to  the  pic- 
ture of  Hesiod,  yet  being  marshy  only  in  winter, 
cannot  in  this  climate  possess  that  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  abundant  meadows  and  perennial 
pasturage,  which  the  Dodoncea  requires.  This 
plain,  moreover,  is  so  near  the  Aous,  that  the 
name  of  Dodona  could  hardly  have  escaped  men- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  transactions  which  oc- 
curred in  that  part  of  the  country,  had  it  been  so 
situated.  It  is  evident,  likewise,  that  the  valley 
of  the  Dryno  could  never  have  been  included 
either  in  Thesprotia  or  Molossis,  having  been  a 
part  of  Chaonia  or  Atintania,  possessed  by  the 
Argyrini  and  the  city  of  Elscus. 

Exclusive  therefore  of  the  district  of  loannina, 
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there  is  none  but  the  great  valley  watered  by  the 
ancient  Cocytus,  Acheron,  and  lake  Acherusia, 
which  can  be  taken  for  the  Dodonaa.  Here  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  lofty  ridge  called  Kurila, 
which  stretches  northward  from  Kako-Suli  to  the 
Kalama,  resembles  Tomarus  in  the  abundant 
sources  which  issue  from  its  base,  and  that  the 
name  of  Suli  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
corrupted  from  that  of  the  Selli,  who  served  the 
Dodonsean  temple  and  dwelt  around  it.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  noble  plain  of  Fanari  and 
Glyk^^,  which  e.xteuds  25  miles  from  Porto  Fanari 
to  Paramythia,  fully  deserves  the  description  which 
Hesiod  gives  of  Hellopia,  especially  as  the  borders 
of  the  Acherusmn  lake  admit  of  some  perennial 
pasturage,  and  that  a farther  argument  in  favour 
of  Dodona  having  been  here  situated,  may  be 
derived  from  Pausanias,  who,  immediately  after 
speaking  of  Cichyrus,  or  Ephyra,  which  was  near 
Porto  Fanari,  mentions  Dodona  in  a manner 
naturally  leading  to  the  presumption  that  it  was 
not  very  distant  from  Ephyra.  From  these  admis- 
sions, it  would  follow  that  Dodona  was  probably 
situated  at  or  near  Glyk^^,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  upon  which  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Selli  is  preserved  in  that  of  Suli. 

But  there  are  strong  objections  to  every  part 
of  the  plains  watered  by  the  Acheron  and  Cocy- 
tus as  the  Dodoncea.  Even  the  most  distant  point 
Paramythia  is  too  near  the  sea  coast,  and  too  far 
from  the  central  ridge  of  Pindus,  as  well  as  from 
the  inland  frontier  of  Epirus  and  the  Achelous,  to 
conform  to  the  combined  testimony  of  Pindar, 
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iEschylus,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Strabo.  The 
olive-trees  of  Pararaythia  are  alone  a contradic- 
tion to  that  climate,  and  that  elevation  above  the 
sea  which  is  implied  by  the  epithets  of  Homer  and 
Aeschylus.  Although  the  plain  between  the  Ache- 
rusia  and  Glykjf  is  marshy  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  the  only  district  of  perennial  pasture 
in  these  plains  is  around  the  Acherusia,  or  not 
more  than  from  two  or  three  to  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Above  all,  there  ap- 
pears no  mode  of  explaining  in  what  manner  this 
valley  could  ever  have  formed  a part  of  Molossis, 
being  the  centre  of  the  original  Thesprotia,  which 
contained  the  cities  Ephyra,  Pandosia,  and  two 
others  at  Veliani  and  Paramythla,  neither  of  which 
has  the  requisites  of  Dodona. 

As  to  Suli,  it  will  hardly  afford  much  assistance 
in  the  determination  of  this  question.  Suli  is  a 
common  name  in  Greece,  and  naturally  so,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  be  a corruption  of  StXXoi,  which  was 
no  more  than  a dialectic  form  of  'EXXoi,  the  people 
from  whom  the  whole  country  derived  its  appella 
tion  of  Hellas.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  the 
more  curious  in  the  present  instance,  as  being 
found  in  a district  which  we  know  to  have  been 
inhabited  at  a comparatively  late  period  by  Selli. 
But  even  here  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  acci- 
dental vestige  of  the  people  of  Hellopia,  who  once 
occupied  all  the  country  around  Dodona,  and  it  is 
the  less  to  be  relied  on  as  affording  any  proof  of 
the  exact  locality  of  Dodona,  there  being  another 
Suli  on  the  Kalama,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  tlie 
westward  of  loanuina.  Nor  can  any  more  precise 
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inference  be  deduced  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
Cichyrus  and  Dodona  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias, 
who  there  alludes  to  the  early  history  of  Thes- 
protia  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  Ephyra  was 
the  capital  of  king  Aidoneus,  and  the  Dodonaea  a 
part  of  his  kingdom,  and  who  introduced  the 
names  incidentally,  as  those  of  the  only  places  in 
Epirus  which  he  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  the  position 
of  Dodona  at  loannina  is  consistent  with  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  tribes  of  Epims  on  the 
modern  map.  Theopompus  of  Chius  reckoned 
fourteen  of  them,  and  Strabo  has  named  as 
many,  to  wit : the  Chaones,  Thesproti,  Casso- 
paei,  Molossi,  Amphilochi,  Athamanes,  iEthices, 
Tymphaei,  Paravaei,  Talares,  Atintanes,  Orestae, 
Pelagones,  and  Elimiotae  \ Of  the  situation  of 
several  of  these  tribes,  proofs  have  already  been 
given.  Three  of  them,  the  Orestae,  Pelagones, 
and  Elimiotae,  were  permanently  united  not  long 
after  the  time  of  Theopompus  to  Macedonia,  to 
which  they  naturally  belonged,  as  being  situated, 
the  two  latter  entirely,  and  the  first  in  great  part 
at  least,  to  the  east  of  Mount  Pindus.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  the  Athamanes,  .iEthices,  and  Talares, 
were  united  in  like  manner  with  the  Thessalians, 
though  as  all  the  three  occupied  the  ridges  of 
Pindus,  and  immediately  bordered  on  the  Mo- 
lossi, they  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  Strabo 
as  properly  Epirotic. 

To  begin  from  the  south-eastward,  where  the 
' Theopomp.  ap.  Strabon.  p.  323 Strabo,  pp.  324,  326,  434. 
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Molossi  bordered  upon  Ainbracia.  Proceeding 
from  thence  northward,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
tlieir  next  neighbours  were  the  Athamanes,  sepa- 
rated from  them  either  by  the  Arachthus  or  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  beyond  it  ; then  the 
Perrhsebi  and  Tymphaei  at  the  sources  of  tlie 
Arachthus,  and  the  Talares  of  Mount  Tomarus  ‘, 
who  may  be  considered  as  a subdivision  of  the 
Molossi,  as  Dodona  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
that  mountain.  Beyond  the  Talares  and  Tymphaei 
were  the  Paraved,  whose  country  was  the  northern 
part  of  Zagdri  and  the  district  of  Konitza.  To  the 
westward  of  these,  the  Molossis,  considering  the 
Dodonaea  as  a portion  of  it,  confined  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Atintania,  which  I have 
before  described  as  comprehending  in  general 
terms  the  mountainous  country  betw'cen  the 
Mizakla  and  the  valleys  at  the  sources  of  the 
Dryno  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  opposite,  or 
from  west  to  east,  extending  from  the  Lower 
Viosa  and  Dryno  to  the  Uzumi  and  Upper  Viosa. 
In  the  remainder  of  its  boundary,  Molossis  (still 
considering  the  Dodonaea  as  a portion  of  it)  bor- 
dered upon  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Thes- 
protia ; that  is  to  say,  towards  the  Kalama  and 
its  tributaries,  which  flow  from  the  ridges  of 
Olytzika  and  Suli.  And  thus  Molossis,  together 
with  the  surrounding  Ejnrotic  tribes,  forms  a 


' There  were  two  divisions  an  dirotnraaitn,  or  body  sepa- 
of  Talares  according  to  Strabo  : rated  from  those  of  Mount  To- 

that  belonging  to  Thessaly  was  inarus.— p.  434. 
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complete  and  consistent  system  of  chorography, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Dodonwa  was  identical 
with  the  modern  district  of  loaiinina. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  person  who 
has  seen  the  country  around  loannina,  and  has 
examined  the  extensive  remains  at  Kastritza,  that 
the  city  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com- 
manding position  was  the  capital  of  the  district 
during  a long  succession  of  ages.  The  fortresses 
at  Velitzista  and  Gardhikaki  were  obviously  no 
more  than  comcE,  though  they  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  enumerated  among  the  seventy 
cities  of  Epirus  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Roman 
senate.  The  hill  of  Kastritza,  moreover,  answers 
much  better  than  either  of  those  places  to  the 
la^arlti,  OT  extremity  upon  which  Hesiod  states 
Dodona  to  have  been  built,  while  the  adjacent 
Mitzikeli  will  be  found  to  correspond  perfectly 
to  the  mountain,  below  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  temple  stood.  This  commanding 
ridge,  therefore,  which  in  every  point  of  view 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  I conceive 
to  have  been  the  celebrated  2'oinarus.  The 
numerous  sources  at  its  foot,  which  are  the 
chief  supplies  of  the  lake,  are  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  hundred  fountains  issuing  from  the  base 
of  Toinarus,  as  described  by  Theopompus.  Nor 
is  the  name  Tomarus,  though  no  longer  attached 
to  this  mountain,  quite  obsolete,  being  still  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  Tomarokhoria,  or  villages 
situated  on  a part  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Dhrysko,  which  is  a continuation  of  Mitzikeli. 

The  temj)lc  of.Iupiler  Dodonajus  seems  not  to 
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have  been  within  the  city  of  Dodona.  Polybius 
describes  it  as  irept  AwSuvtiv  ; in  such  a hasty 
invasion  as  that  of  Dorimachus,  it  could  not  have 
been  so  easily  destroyed  as  the  historian  relates, 
had  it  stood  within  a fortress  such  as  we  cannot 
but  suppose *Dodona,  like  all  the  towns  of  Epirus, 
to  have  been,  nor  could  there  well  have  been  in  a 
fortified  town,  space  sufiicient  for  the  temple,  its 
courts,  porticos,  and  dedications,  its  sacred  grove, 
and  the  dwellings  of  its  servitors.  Strabo,  in 
reporting  from  Ephorus  the  cruel  treatment  of  one 
of  the  priestesses  of  the  temple  by  the  Boeotians  ‘, 
shows  the  unprotected  condition  of  the  building 
which  Menedemon,  an  author  cited  by  Stephanus, 
describes  as  being  surrounded  with  tripods  instead 
of  walls  But  in  this  inability  to  resist  an  enemy 
it  differed  not  from  other  hiera  of  great  celebrity  in 
Asia  and  Greece,  such  as  those  of  Samus,  Bran- 
chidse,  Sardes,  Eleusis,  Rhamnus,  the  Isthmus, 
Epidaurus,  Olympia,  Nemea,  Aba;,  Ptoum,  and  that 
of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia.  None  of  these  were  in- 
cluded within  the  fortifications  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,but  appear  to  have  been  inclosed  by  a simple 
peri  bolus,  having  been  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  sanctity,  the  violation  of  which  in  the 
instance  of  Dodona,  branded  the  iEtolians  with  the 
character  of  men  regardless  of  the  laws  which 
governed  the  rest  of  mankind  in  peace  and  war  *. 

If  the  city  of  Dodona  was  at  Kastritza,  and  the 
temple  in  some  other  part  of  the  adjoining  dis- 

' Strabo,  p.  402.  ’ Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  67. 

’ ap.  Stephan,  in 

VOI..  IV.  O ‘i  -t— 
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trict,  there  seeais  no  place  so  well  adapted  to  it 
as  the  peninsula  now  occupied  by  the  citadel  of 
loannina.  Such  a situation  equally  accords  with 
the  good  taste  which  the  Greeks  always  evinced 
in  the  position  of  their  sacred  edifices,  as  with  their 
mythology,  which  conceived  the  gods  to  delight 
in  places  rendered  remarkable  hy  natural  causes, 
and  with  that  tact  which  taught  the  priests  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  thing  which  contributed 
to  elevate  the  religious  veneration  of  the  people, 
and  to  promote  their  own  influence  through  its 
means.  This  position  is  not,  indeed,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Mitzikeli,  as  Strabo  may  seem  to  require; 
but  the  -commanding  steepness  and  striking  prox- 
imity of  that  mountain  in  face  of  the  Peninsula, 
are  perhaps  still  better  adapted  to  his  words ' . There 
is  no  place  in  all  Greece  more  subject  to  thun- 
der storms  than  loannina,  none  more  worthy  of 
having  been  the  abode  of  the  Thunderer,  whose 
bolt  was  the  type  of  Molossis  and  Epirus  Here, 
therefore,  in  place  of  the  dirty  streets  and 
bazars  of  the  modem  town,  we  may  imagine  a 
forest,  through  which  an  avenue  of  primseval 
oak  and  ilex  conducted  to  the  sacred  peninsula. 
Within  the  porticos  which  inclosed  the  temple 
were  ranges  of  tripods  supporting  cauldrons,  the 


' TO  opoc  0 Tofiapo^  inf) 
Ktirat  TO  icpdr. — Strabo,  p. 
328. 

’ The  coins  of  Epirus  have 
reference  almost  exclusively  to 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  of  Do- 
dona  ; they  bear  heads  of 


Jupiter  and  Dione,  an  eagle,  a 
thunderbolt,  a tripod,  a gar- 
land of  oak.  The  most  com- 
mon coin  of  the  Molossi  has  a 
fulmcn  on  both  sides ; on  one 
within  a garland  of  oak,  on  the 
other  upon  a shield. 
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greater  part  of  which  had  been  contributed  by  the 
Boeotians  in  consequence  of  an  annual  custom, 
and  which  w^ere  so  numerous  and  so  closely  placed, 
that  when  one  of  them  was  struck  the  sound 
vibrated  tlirough  them  all ; many  others  had  been 
dedicated  by  the  Athenians,  whose  theoria  or 
sacred  embassy  brought  yearly  offerings ; but  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  anathemata  was  a statue 
dedicated  by  the  Corcyraei,  holding  in  its  hand  a 
whip  with  three  thongs  loaded  with  balls,  which 
made  a continual  sound  as  they  were  agitated 
by  the  wind  against  a cauldron  In  a picture 
of  the  temple  of  Dodona  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Philostratus,  the  prophetic  oak  was  seen 
near  the  temple,  and  lying  under  it  the  axe  of 
Hellus,  with  which  he  struck  the  tree,  when  a 
voice  from  it  ordered  him  to  desist.  A golden 
dove,  representing  the  bird  of  Egypt,  which 
uttered  the  voice,  was  perched  upon  the  tree ; 
garlands  were  suspended  from  its  branches,  and 
a choiais  from  Egyptian  Thebes  was  dancing 
around  it,  as  if  rejoicing  at  the  recognition  of 
the  sacred  dove  from  their  native  city.  The 
Selli  were  seen  employed  in  prayer  or  sacrifice, 
or  in  decorating  the  temple  with  fresh  boughs 
and  garlands,  or  in  preparing  cakes  and  victims, 
while  the  priestesses  were  remarked  for  their 
severe  and  venerable  appearance*.  Whether  this 


' For  the  various  authorities 
on  Dodona,  sec  Stcphamis  in 
Aweiii'i),  and  the  notes  of  Ber- 
kel. 


' Philostrat.  Icon.  1.  2,  c. 
34. 
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be  the  description  of  a real  picture,  or  the  ideas  of 
Philostratus  for  the  subject  of  one,  it  is  probably  a 
faithful  portrait  of  the  hierum  of  Dodonaean  Jove 
in  the  height  of  its  reputation,  when  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  temple,  the  porticos, 
the  dedications,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  sacred 
servants,  were  sufficient  to  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  oracle  was  already  in 
an  expiring  state  ’,  though  it  may  perhaps  have 
partially  recovered,  like  Greece  in  general,  in  the 
second  century,  as  Pausanias  still  represents  the 
temple  of  Dodona  and  the  sacred  ilex  as  the  ob- 
jects most  worthy  of  a traveller’s  notice  in  Epirus 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Dodona 
maintained  its  ascendancy  among  the  towns  of 
Epirus  by  means  probably  of  its  fertile  district, 
strong  site,  and  important  position  at  the  entrance 
of  the  passes  leading  into  Thessaly.  The  names 
of  several  bishops  of  Dodona  are  found  in  the  acts 
of  the  councils.  The  latest  was  in  the  year  516  ; 
and  as  the  earliest  reeord  of  a bishop  of  loannina 
occurs  in  879,  when  a council  was  assembled  at 
Constantinople  for  the  restoration  of  Photius  to 
the  patriarchal  throne,  it  is  probable  that  between 
those  two  dates  the  peninsula  of  loannina,  already 


' Polemo,  the  same  author 
who  wrote  a work  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphancs,  left  a description 
also  of  the  hierum  of  Dodona. 


— Suidas  in  IloXc/iui'. — Ste- 
phan. in  Auiluyti. 

* ccXcXoore  St  wuc  Kai  to 
ftavrt'tov  TO  iv  raSdxtp 

cal  &Wa. — Strabo,  p.  327. 

' Pausan.  Attic,  c.  17. 
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cleared  of  its  idolatrous  worship,  pagan  edifices, 
and  sacred  grove,  was  chosen  as  a more  defen- 
sible position  than  that  of  Kastritza,  against  the 
increasing  invasions  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  and 
thus  became  the  capital  of  the  Dodonaa'.  The 
new  fortress  was  named  probably  in  honour  of 
the  saint  under  whose  protection  it  was  placed, 
and  whose  church  is  known  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  mosque  at  the  N.  E.  angle  of 
the  kastro'.  The  sacred  buildings  of  the  hie- 
rum,  if  any  remains  of  them  had  survived  the 
ages  of  Christian  warfare  against  paganism,  were 
converted  undoubtedly  to  the  construction  of 
buildings  in  the  new  fortress,  where  the  conti- 
nued existence  of  habitations  from  that  time 
to  the  present  will  sufficiently  account,  as  it  does 
in  so  many  other  places  in  Greece,  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  remains  of  Hellenic  antiquity.  It 
is  by  no  means  impossible,  however,  if  the  kastro 
of  loannina  be  really  the  site  of  the  Dodoncean 
temple,  that  some  relics  of  architecture  or  sculp- 
ture may  yet  afford  proof  of  this  fact,  and  may 
even  serve  as  a scale  and  elements  whereby  to 
form  a judgment  of  the  magnitude  and  architec- 
ture of  the  temple. 


' Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
netus  mentions  Dodona  as  the 
chief  town  of  the  Theme  of 
Nicopolis  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century ; but  he 
seems  to  refer  more  to  the 
ancient  than  to  the  actual  Do- 
dona ; and  little  confidence,  as 


Gibbon  has  remarked,  can  be 
placed  in  the  imperial  autho- 
rity. Both  Nicopolis  and  Do- 
dona bad  probably  been  for 
some  time  extinct. 

* "AyiOQ  'luayyijz  6 UpoSpo- 
ftoi;,  one  of  the  most  honoured 
saints  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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The  history  of  loannina  is  almost  as  obscure 
as  that  of  Dodona ; but  enough  remains  to  show 
that  it  gradually  became  the  chief  city  of  Greece 
to  the  westward  of  Mount  Pindm,  the  only 
other  place  of  importance  having  been  Ambracia, 
which,  about  the  same  period  of  time,  under  the 
new  name  of  Arta,  recovered  from  Nicojwlis  that 
population  and  importance,  which,  during  seven 
or  eight  centuries,  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
Augustan  colony,  and  became  again  the  chief 
city  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Amhracic 
Gulf. 

Western  Greece  is  so  separated  by  nature  from 
a government  ruling  at  Constantinople,  that  a 
strong  vice-regal  power  is  required  to  maintain  it 
in  submission.  If  the  authority  of  the  Sululn  is 
easily  disputed  here,  it  is  not  surprising  that  under 
the  weaker  sway  of  the  Greek  emperors  their 
governors  of  Western  Greece  were  generally  inde- 
pendent or  left  to  their  own  resources.  From  the 
seventh  century  to  the  eleventh.  Northern  Greece 
was  a field  of  contention  to  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
the  Wallachians,  and  the  Sclavonians,  and  large 
colonics  of  the  two  latter  people  settled  in  the  coun- 
try. To  the  Sclavonic  tribes  is  to  be  attributed 
almost  all  the  names  of  places  in  Southern  Albania 
and  Western  Greece  which  are  not  of  Greek  de- 
rivation. loannina,  however,  seems  to  have  main- 
tained itself  as  a Greek  city  until  a new  race  of 
adventurers  made  their  appearance.  It  was 
taken  by  Boheinond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard  tlie 
Norman,  in  tlie  year  1082.  He  intrenched  his 
army  among  the  vineyards  which  still  occiqiy  the 
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heights  of  St.  George,  repaired  the  kastro,  and 
under  the  walls  of  the  town  defeated  the  Greek 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus '.  On  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1204,  Western  Greece  formed  an 
exception  to  the  provinces  partitioned  among  the 
Frank  conquerors,  and  continued,  under  a branch 
of  the  Comneni,  to  be  a Greek  principality,  called 
the  Despotate  of  iEtolia,  or  of  the  West,  extend- 
ing at  first  from  Dyrrhachiiim  to  the  Corinthiac 
Gulf,  but  gradually  curtailed  by  Franks,  Albanians, 
and  Servians,  until  it  contained  only  the  central 
part  of  Old  Epirus,  to  which  condition,  or  nearly 
so,  it  was  already  reduced  when  it  was  conquered, 
about  the  year  1350,  by  Stephen  Duscian,  king  of 
Servia,  who  placed  his  brother  Siniscian,or  Simeon, 
in  the  Despotate.  On  the  death  of  Stephen,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  Nicephorus,  son  of  the  last 
Greek  Despot,  recovered  for  a short  time  the 
Despotate,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a battle 
on  the  Achehus,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a body 
of  Turks,  against  the  Albanians,  who  had  then 
made  some  acquisitions  in  Acarnania  and  JEtolia. 
Simeon  having  found  sufficient  employment  in 
Servia  and  Thessaly,  loannina  was  left  to  defend 
itself  against  the  Albanians  by  its  own  resources 
for  about  eight  years,  when  Simeon  being  applied 
to  for  aid,  sent  thither  as  governor,  in  1367,  his 
son-in-law  Thomas  Prelubo,  under  whom  the 
Greeks  had  a complete  foretaste  of  Mussulman 
cruelty  and  oppression.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Inico  de  Davalos,  by  the  Greeks  named  I^aouXoc 
or  l^aou,  an  Italian  noble,  who  had  been  made 

' Anna  Comn.  1.  5,  p.  133.  Paris. 
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prisoner  and  taken  into  favour  by  Thomas,  when 
the  latter  waS  assisting  Spata,  the  Albanian  lord 
of  Arta,  against  the  Franks,  and  who,  on  the  death 
of  Thomas,  in  the  year  1385,  married  his  widow. 
Izaulo  was  disliked  by  his  subjects,  maintained 
himself  (like  Prelubo)  with  difficulty  against  the 
Albanians,  and  when  at  length  he  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Spata,  lost  a part  of  his  .®tolian  posses- 
sions to  Charles  Tocco,  second  Count  of  Cefalonia 
of  that  name,  Duke  of  Leucas,  and  who  at  length 
obtained  both  Arta  and  loannina',  when  to  his 
other  titles  he  added  those  of  Duke  of  loannina 
and  Despot  of  Western  Greece.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Frank  princes  of  the  Islands, 
his  continental  possessions  having  comprehended 
a large  portion  of  Acarmama  and  jEtolia,  with  some 
part  of  Achaia.  Charles  died  at  loannina  in  July 
1429,  leaving  Arta  and  loannina  to  his  nephew 
Count  Charles  III.,  and  ^tolia  in  possession  of 
two  illegitimate  sons.  The  disputes  which  arose 
between  the  cousins  rendered  the  whole  country 
an  easy  conquest  to  the  Turks,  to  whom  loannina 
capitulated  in  October  1431  The  name  of  Karl- 
ili,  or  the  country  of  Charles,  is  still  attached  by 
them  to  a large  portion  of  Acarnania  and  ^tolia. 


' Izaulo  was  still  at  loan- 
nina in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Musa  (1410 — 1413),  to  whom 
he  sent  his  son  Prebulo  to  im- 
plore assistance  against  the 
Franks.  But  Prelubo  was  taken 
by  his  enemies,  and  deprived 
of  his  sight. 

’ For  this  historical  sketch, 


see  Cantacuzeiius,  1.  4,  c.  43. — 
Chalcocondylas,  1.  4,  p.  112, 
1.  5,  p.  126. — Ducas,  c.  20. — 
Phranza,  1.  2,  c.  9. — Ducange 
Fam.  Dalmat.  lll.62.xv.  4. — 
Hist.de  Constantinople,1.8,c.25, 
26 ; and  the  Meteora  MS., con- 
cerning which  see  the  additional 
note  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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To  Kalarytcs — Return  by  Tzimovo  to  loanniiia — Omcr  Bey 
Vrioni — Aly  Pasha — Climate — Arta — Subdivisions  and  popu- 
lation— Aly  Pasha’s  revenue  from  Arta,  loannina,  and  other 
places  — To  PeUa,  Komboti,  Koprena,  Vlikha  — Neokhori, 
Argos  Amphilochicuvt — Battles  of  Oljue  and  Idonicne — Crence, 
Mount  Tliyamus,  Agrwa-  -Return  from  Prevyza  by  Luro  and 
Rogus  ( Ckaradra ) to  loannina. 


July  29. — Setting  out  yesterday  evening  at  sun- 
set, I rode  from  loannina  to  the  inonasterv  of 
Eleokali  on  Mount  Drysko,  on  the  way  to  Kala- 
rj  tes,  and  this  morning  at  daybreak  proceeded  as 
on  a former  occasion,  by  the  Khan  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Arta,  and  by  that  of  GolH,  on  the 
ascent  to  the  cliurch  of  St.  George,  where  we 
arrived  at  9.30,  a.  m.  A wide  portico  round  the 
church  is  the  only  accommodation  for  travellers. 
Our  arrival  having  been  announced  to  the  town 
by  the  firing  of  musquets,  a party  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  headed  by  Kyr  K.  Turturi,  acting  as 
hodja-bashi  for  his  brother,  and  accompanied  by 
the  Subashi,  or  Albanian  governor,  preceded  by  a 
gypsey  band  of  music,  arrive  in  an  hour  at  the 
church.  They  bring  with  them  a lamb  roasted 
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whole,  wine,  bread,  and  salad;  and  soon  after 
their  arrival  we  all  sit  down  to  dinner.  A long 
cloth  is  spread  in  the  portico,  the  meat  is  partly 
cut  and  partly  tom  in  pieces  by  the  servants,  and 
spread  about  the  cloth ; some  sit  upon  carpets, 
and  some  upon  the  pavement.  The  gypsies  strike 
up  their  music,  which  consists  of  two  drums,  two 
violins,  two  tabors,  a sort  of  oboe,  wuth  another 
wind  instrument,  and  a fife  out  of  which  they  pro- 
duce the  most  piercing  notes.  The  vocal  perform- 
ances with  which  they  accompany  it  are  equally 
distressing  to  the  ears,  to  make  as  much  noise  as 
possible  being  the  chief  concern. 

After  dinner  we  have  some  Kleftic  songs,  of 
which  the  exploits  of  the  Suliote  heroes  are  the 
subject,  and  those  of  the  celebrated  robber  Kartz- 
Anddnio,  who  slew  the  no  less  famous  Bolu-bashi 
Vely  Gheghe,  sent  against  him  by  Aly  Pasha. 
These  heroic  songs ' are  followed  by  erotic  *, 
with  a chorus  of  Po,  Po,  Po’.  The  Albanian 
governor  then  rises,  and  leads  the  dance  with 
bare  feet. 

At  10  we  descend  the  ridge  through  the  wood 
before  described  * ; both  Turks  and  Christians 
firing  their  musquets  as  we  proceed,  and  causing 
a surprising  increase  of  sound  and  echo  amidst 
the  precipices  which  overhang  the  winding  river. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  river  itself  the  same 


* TToXffUted  rpayovCta. 

* dyawrtrik'd. 

’ This  is  an  AIKininn  in- 
teijcctioii  of  admiration.  Bah, 
ahah,  signify  assent  j and  so 


docs  the  drawing  up  of  the  air 
through  the  lips,  which  Aly 
Piisha  often  uses  in  eonvers.i- 
tion. 

* See  Vol.  1.  p.  273. 
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explosion  produces  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
sound,  without  any  echo.  After  three  quarters  of 
an  Iiour  consumed  in  ascending  the  zig-zag  path 
from  the  river  to  the  town,  we  enter  it  among 
crowds  of  spectators.  Kalarytes  has  increased 
since  1805  in  riches  and  comfort,  and  is  almost 
the  only  place  that  reflects  any  credit  upon  Alj ’s 
government.  Every  year  the  return  of  the  mer- 
chants to  their  native  country  produces  some  new 
houses.  There  are  now  upwards  of  500  ; and 
620  heads  of  families  are  enrolled  in  the  tax- 
book,  those  of  the  first  class  are  rated  this  year  at 
800  piastres,  the  second  at  400,  the  third  at  200, 
and  the  fourth,  which  consists  of  many  sub-divi- 
sions, from  100  to  5.  A few  of  the  poorest  families 
pay  nothing.  The  whole  amount  received  by  the 
Vezir  is  70,000  piastres,  or  about  4,000Z.  sterling. 
The  town  has  now  a public  debt  of  250  purses, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  provided  for,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  just  mentioned  ; it  is  lower 
than  in  any  other  place,  on  account  of  the  better 
security,  and  10  per  cent,  from  the  Kaaaa,  or 
public  chest  of  Kalarytes,  is  considered  by  the 
monied  men  of  loannina  as  preferable  to  a 
higher  gain  anywhere  else.  The  Vezir  sometimes 
however,  when  he  wishes  to  satisfy  a favourite, 
sends  him  with  a buyurdi,  ordering  the  Kalary- 
tiotes  to  take  the  bearer’s  money  at  12  per  cent, 
whether  they  want  it  or  not. 

The  lands  around  the  village,  which  formerly 
supplied  the  inhabitants  with  corn  for  a part  of 
the  year,  have  been  neglected  with  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  population,  as  it  answers  better  in 
12 
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general  to  import  com  and  flour  than  to  cultivate 
such  a wretched  soil.  In  the  present  year,  how- 
ever, they  feel  the  loss  of  this  culture,  in  conse- 
quence of  a dearth  of  corn  in  Thessaly,  which,  it 
is  reckoned,  has  caused  an  expenditure  of  60,000 
piastres  for  provisions  beyond  that  of  last  year. 

A part  of  the  territory  is  destined  to  the  pas- 
ture of  oxen,  for  which  3 piastres  a head  are  paid 
to  the  kassa  of  the  town  : for  a horse  or  mule 
fed  on  another  common  destined  for  them,  5 
piastres.  The  remaining  pastures  are  destined 
to  sheep  and  goats,  the  charge  for  which  is 
500  piastres  a year  for  a mandra  of  2000.  The 
Eleftherokhoria  of  the  mountains  of  Greece  in 
general  derive  their  principal  revenue  from  their 
pastures,  which  are  common  property.  This 
illustrates  the  ancient  twtvoula, — a privilege  which 
was  often  conferred,  together  with  other  rights  of 
citizenship,  on  foreign  benefactors,  who  then  had 
the  right  of  feeding  their  sheep  and  cattle  on  the 
same  terms  as  citizens.  Sometimes  the  pasturage 
was  in  part  let  for  the  benefit  of  the  rafuitov,  or 
public  chest,  or  allotted  as  security  for  borrowed 
money. 

Building  is  expensive  at  Kalarj  tes.  A woman 
who  brings  a large  stone  upon  her  back  from  the 
quarry,  which  is  about  a mile  from  the  extremity 
of  the  town,  receives  each  time  6 paras,  and 
can  make  ten  trips  per  diem  ; the  expeiice  in 
quarrying  is  2 paras  more,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
stone  is  put  into  the  wall  it  costs  not  less  than 
10  paras  : the  smaller  stones  are  brought  by  mules. 
Flakes,  or  rough  slabs  of  the  same  kind  of  cal- 
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careous  stone,  for  roofing,  are  10  piastres  the 
hundred,  great  and  small.  Timber  is  cut  and 
brought  from  Pramanda  and  Melisurgiis,  or  from 
a large  wood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains 
in  the  road  to  Trikkala,  distant  about  3 hours. 
A scantling  of  fir  from  the  forest  of  Pmmanda, 
which  is  generally  brought  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  person  who  shapes  it  there,  is  sold  here  from 
35  to  40  paras. 

According  to  a sumptuary  custom  of  this  re- 
public, which  has  all  the  force  of  a law,  the  head 
of  a family  of  the  first  class  cannot  give  his 
daughter  more  than  1000  piastres  dowry,  her 
wardrobe  included : the  other  classes  in  propor- 
tion. Another  confines  the  dresses  of  the  women 
to  particular  kinds  of  stuff. 

The  Albanian  Subasbi  who  is  head  of  the  police 
has  only  two  palikaria  to  assist  him.  He  decides  all 
trifling  differences,  receiving  a fee  from  the  parties, 
and  even  adjudicates  in  small  processes  for  debt, 
for  which  he  takes  10  per  cent. ; but  all  tbe  more 
important  civil  questions  are  subject  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  primates,  and  are  ultimately  sub- 
mitted to  the  Vezir.  Another  perquisite  of  the 
Subashi  is  2 per  cent,  for  collecting  the  contri- 
butions, according  to  a list  furnished  by  the 
hodja-bashi  and  his  assessors.  The  Subashi  has 
the  power  of  punishing  in  three  modes:  1.  by 
imprisonment ; 2.  by  quartering  his  palikaria 
upon  the  house  of  the  offender ; 3.  by  turning 
out  the  family  and  sealing  up  the  door ; all 
which  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  may  be 
remitted  for  money.  Without  quarrels  in  the 
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village  the  Subashi  would  starve,  as  he  receives 
no  pay  from  his  master.  But  in  fact  his  place  is 
so  desirable  for  a poor  Albanian  soldier,  that  he 
takes  care  never  to  exceed  his  powers,  or  to  give 
cause  for  complaints  against  him  by  the  primates. 

Matzuki  has  become  a tjiftlik  of  the  Vezir  since 
my  last  visit  to  these  mountains.  Unable  to  pay 
the  impositions,  the  poor  villagers  were  obliged  to 
borrow  money  at  loannina  or  elsewhere,  at  an 
interest  of  20  per  cent.,  or  even  at  2 per  cent,  per 
mensem.  Their  difficulties  having  been  of  course 
increased  by  this  measure,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  'Agrafa,  the  rest  presented  themselves  to 
the  Vezir  with  an  ofler  to  sell  the  whole  village 
and  its  territory.  The  price  demanded  was  12 
purses  and  the  public  debt.  His  Highness  had 
no  difficulty  in  declaring  the  place  his  tjiftlik  ; 
but  instead  of  12  purses  he  gave  only  2,  and 
instead  of  paying  the  debts,  referred  the  creditors 
to  the  Matzukiotes  who  had  fled  to  'Agrafa. 

Khaliki,  at  the  sources  of  the  Achelous,  once 
the  most  important  modern  village  of  Pindus,  and 
from  whence  came  many  of  the  chief  families  of 
Kalarytes,  is  on  the  point  of  being  deserted  on 
account  of  the  excessive  burthen  of  the  taxes,  and 
of  a debt  of  100  purses.  When  the  village  was 
in  its  prosperity  the  inhabitants  abandoned  their 
corn  for  sheep,  and  have  now  very  little  of  either, 
their  property  consisting  almost  entirely  of  horses 
and  mules,  with  which  they  gain  a livelihood  as 
carriers.  Yet  the  annual  contribution  is  still  from 
400  to  ,700  piastres  from  the  head  of  a family. 
Last  winter  an  avalanche  buried  ten  or  twelve 
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of  the  houses  in  the  village,  and  filled  the  bed 
of  the  river.  I before  remarked  that  the  name 
Khallki,  a common  Romaic  corruption  of  Chal- 
ets, explains  a verse  of  Dionysius  Periegetes,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  Achelous  rises  at  Chalcis, 
but  I was  not  then  acquainted  with  a passage  of 
Stephanus,  which  confirms  it.  It  is  in  alluding 
to  the  involution  of  the  Echinades  in  the  mud 
of  the  Achelous  that  the  remark  of  Dionysius 
occurs,  in  reference  to  which  Stephanus  observes 
that  Chalcis  was  a city  of  iEtolia,  from  whence 
the  Achelous  flows '.  There  may  be  some  inac- 
curacy in  describing  this  country  as  iEtolia,  but 
neither  Stephanus  nor  Dionysius  could  possibly 
have  had  in  view  the  Chalcis  of  .®tolia,  as  some 
critics  have  supposed,  for  that  place,  of  which  the 
ruins  still  exist  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Patra, 
was  more  than  20  miles  distant  from  tlie  nearest 
part  of  the  Achelous. 

The  only  ancient  position  besides  Chalcis  in  the 
mountainous  country  around  Kakardhista  that  can 
be  stated  with  any  confidence  is  that  of  Theudoria, 
a place  mentioned  only  by  Livy,  on  the  authority 
of  Polybius,  but  from  whom  it  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Athamanes. 
The  resemblance  of  name  seems  to  identify  it  with 
the  modem  Thodhoriana,  a village  situated  near 


‘ Tplrrj  AirciiX/ac,  a^’  o pf*.  ^loyvatOQ  o Flfpr/- 

yF')t, — 

fiTjtruy  r*  aWoivy,  &tr<ra^  r'  and  XaXirt^C  fpirwF 
(A/vjc  dpyvpijii  ’A\€\i>"tos  a'p^<c  iklaati.) 

Stephan,  in  XaXei'c — Dionys.  v.  190. 
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Mount  Tzumerka  in  a pass  which  leads  from 
the  Achelous  to  the  Arachthis.  Theudoria  w'as 
recovered  from  the  Macedonians,  with  the  other 
towns  of  Athamania,  by  the  expelled  king  Amy- 
nander,  with  the  assistance  of  the  iEtolians,  in 
the  year  b.  c.  189,  just  before  the  siege  of  Am- 
bracia  by  the  consul  Fulvius.  Argithea  is  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  on  this  occasion  as  the 
capital  of  Athamania,  and  as  situated  amidst 
rocky  mountains  and  deep  valleys.  Tetraphylia 
was  the  royal  treasury  ; the  other  towns  were 
Heracleia  and  Theium,  besides  which  were  Etho- 
pia,  near  Argithea,  and  the  fortress  Athenaeum, 
apparently  not  far  from  Gomphi.  Philip,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  defection  of  Athamania,  marched 
with  all  his  forces  from  Gomphi  towards  Argithea, 
but  having  been  repulsed  at  Ethopia,  he  was  obliged 
to  effect  a retreat  to  Gomphi,  during  which  he  sus- 
tained great  loss  until  he  had  crossed  a certain  river, 
in  consequence  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  better  knowledge  of  it  possessed 
by  his  enemies,  the  Athamanes  and  jEtolians  *.  As 
Gomphi  was  in  some  part  of  the  plain  of  Trikkala, 
it  follows,  if  Theudoria  was  at  Thodhoriana,  that 
Athamania  extended  from  the  plain  of  Trikkala  to 
the  crest  of  the  Tzumerka  chain,  or  perhaps  to  the 
river  Arta,  thus  comprehending  the  modem  As- 
propotamo,  and  a part  of  'Agrafa.  That  a large 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Achelous  was 
included  in  Athamania,  seems  evident  from  the 
name  Paracheloitis,  which  Livy  shows  to  have 

> Liv.  1.  38,  c.  1,2. 
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been  a part  of  Athainania The  districts  of 
Matzuki,  Kalarytes,  and  Syrako,  which  are  so  re- 
markably separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  surrounding  ridges,  I take  to  have  been  the 
country  witliin  tlie  narrow  limits  of  which  the 
once  extensive  western  Perrltacbi  were  reduced  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  for  the  geographer  describes 
them  as  situated  to  the  north  of  /Etolia,  near  tlie 
Athamanes  and  Dolopes,  and  as  occupying  the 
western  side  of  tlie  summits  of  Pindus*. 

Aug.  20. — This  afternoon  having  recrossed  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Kalarytes, 
I leave  to  the  right  the  ordinary  road  to  loannina, 
which  crosses  the  ridge  of  St.  George,  and  follow 
tliat  which  leads  to  Pruinanda  and  Arta  along  tlie 
eastern  side  of  the  same  ridge.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  from  the  bridge,  we  arrive  at  Kiepina,  a 
monastery  formed  like  that  of  Megaspilio  in  the 
Moiea,  by  means  of  a wall  built  in  front  of  a 
cavern,  but  on  a diminutive  scale  compared  with 
that  building,  and  containing  only  a small  church 
with  two  apartments,  inhabited  by  two  monks  and 
a young  laic.  The  cavern  is  very  curious,  as  being 
the  entrance  of  a horizontal  passage  into  the  body 
of  the  mountain,  of  which  the  monks  affirm,  that 
neither  they  nor  any  other  person  have  ever  yet 
reached  the  extremity.  1 followed  the  passage 
for  20  minutes  by  the  wateh,  without  any  con- 


‘ At  the  congress  of  Tempe, 
where  the  Powers  pleaded  their 
cause  before  the  Roman  Com- 
missaries, Philip  complained, 
“ Parachcloida,  quae  sub  Atha- 


mania  esset,  nullo  jure  Thes- 
salonim  formulae  factum.” — 
Liv.  1.  39,  c.  20. 

’ Strabo,  pp.  61.  434.  437. 
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siderable  ascent  or  descent,  over  a level  ground  of 
hard  clay,  and  without  meeting  any  impediment, 
except  occasionally  that  of  stooping  under  some  pro- 
jections of  the  roof,  or  of  climbing  over  some  hol- 
lows where  a single  plank  would  save  the  trouble. 
Not  having  been  able  to  procure  a sufficiency  of 
candle,  I was  obliged  to  return  ; the  air  was  cold 
and  loaded  with  vapour,  which  increased  as  I 
advanced.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  the 
sides  are  a bare  calcareous  rock ; in  the  farther 
parts  are  some  large  stalagmatic  columns.  The 
monastery  is  situated  exactly  in  the  gorge  which 
gives  passage  to  the  united  stream,  formed  by  the 
three  branches  of  Matzuki,  Kakardhista,  and  Ka- 
larytes,  or  Syrako,  and  not  far  above  the  junction 
of  this  river  with  the  Arta,  or  Arachthus.  It  com- 
mands a magiiihceut  view  of  mountain  scenery. 
Below  the  monastery,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  to- 
wards the  river,  are  some  gardens  watered  by 
springs,  which  there  issue  from  the  mountain. 
A few  years  ago  Kiepina  was  a scene  of  action 
between  the  people  of  Kalarytes  and  Syrako,  upon 
an  occasion  on  which  they  ought  rather  to  have 
united  against  Aly  Pasha,  but  which  exemplifies 
the  characteristic  readiness  of  neighbours  in  every 
part  of  Greece  to  break  out  into  hostility.  A 
Kalarytiote  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a 
Syrakiote  girl,  whose  family  w’as  connected  w-ith 
his  own,  when  the  Vezir  liaving  received  intimation 
of  the  beauty  of  the  girl,  by  a Kalarytiote  who  is 
in  his  service,  dispatched  some  men  who  took  her 
out  of  her  father’s  house  at  night.  All  Syrako 
was  instantly  in  arms,  and  intercepting  the  road 
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to  loannina,  forced  the  abducers  to  retire  into 
Kiepina,  where  they  were  blockaded  by  the  Sy- 
rakiotes.  As  the  monastery  belongs  to  Kalar^'tes, 
the  Vezir’s  agent  had  no  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading a body  of  his  countrymen  to  proceed  to 
the  rescue  of  His  Highness’s  emissaries.  Some 
fighting  ensued,  when  the  affair  appearing  serious, 
Al}’  affected  to  consider  the  persons  who  carried 
away  the  girl  as  belonging  to  a band  of  robbers, 
and  ordered  peace  to  be  made  between  the  two 
towns,  on  condition  that  the  girl  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  monastery  to  Kalarytes,  and  from  thence 
be  restored  to  her  parents  at  Syrako ; and  thus 
for  once  the  Pasha  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
point. 

Some  shepherds  who  are  feeding  their  flocks 
around  Kiepina  confirm  the  existence  of  an  absurd 
custom  in  these  mountains,  which  I had  often 
heard  mentioned  by  the  Kalarytiotes.  With  the 
view  of  making  their  sheep  healthy  and  strong, 
and  the  flesh  coarse  and  ill-flavoured,  the  first  for 
the  sake  of  enabling  the  sheep  to  resist  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  latter  to  render  it  less  tempting  to 
the  wolves,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a piece 
of  the  fibula  of  a dog,  two  inches  long,  and  of 
inserting  it  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  of  the 
lamb  when  it  has  nearly  attained  its  growth,  after 
which  the  opening  is  sewed  up.  So  persuaded 
are  they  of  the  efficacy  of  this  custom,  that  the 
shepherd  at  Kiepina  expressed  his  belief,  that 
Iambs  bom  of  a ram  or  ewe  so  treated  have  a 
similar  bone.  Such  a practice  could  only  obtain, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  lambs  were  destined 
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only  to  be  shorn,  to  breed,  and  to  make  cheese. 
The  hone,  doubtless,  is  soon  carried  away  by- 
suppuration.  As  education  extends  in  Greece, 
this  absurd  custom,  which  is  already  ridiculous 
among  the  higher  class,  will  gradually  cease,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  charms  and  some  other  super- 
stitious practices  which  still  prevail  among  the 
common  people,  especially  among  the  women.  It 
would  be  difficult  now  to  meet  with  an  example 
of  the  most  barbarous  of  all  those  superstitions, 
that  of  the  Vrukolaka.  The  name  being  Illyric, 
seems  to  acquit  the  Greeks  of  the  invention,  which 
was  probably  introduced  into  the  country  by  the 
barbarians  of  Sclavonic  race.  Tournefort’s  de- 
scription is  admitted  to  be  correct.  The  Devil  is 
supposed  to  enter  the  Vrukolaka,  who,  rising  from 
his  grave,  torments  first  his  nearest  relations,  and 
then  others,  causing  their  death  or  loss  of  health. 
The  remedy  is  to  dig  up  the  body,  and  if  after  it 
has  been  exorcised  by  the  priest,  the  demon  still 
persists  in  annoying  the  living,  to  cut  the  body  into 
small  pieces,  or  if  tliat  be  not  sufficient,  to  burn  it. 
The  metropolitan  bishop  of  Larissa  lately  informed 
me,  that  when  metropolitan  of  Grevena,  he  once 
received  advice  of  a papas  having  disinterred  two 
bodies,  and  thrown  them  into  the  Haliacmon,  on 
pretence  of  their  being  Vrukolakas.  Upon  being 
summoned  before  the  bishop,  the  priest  confessed 
the  fact,  and  asserted  in  justification,  that  a report 
prevailed  of  a large  animal  having  been  seen  to 
issue,  accompanied  with  flames,  out  of  the  grave 
in  which  the  two  bodies  had  been  buried.  The 
bisliop  began  by  obliging  the  priest  to  pay  him 
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250  piastres : (his  holiness  did  not  add  that  he 
made  over  the  money  to  the  poor).  He  then  sent 
for  scissors  to  cut  off  the  priest’s  beard,  but  was 
satisfied  with  frigliteniug  him.  By  then  publish- 
ing throughout  the  diocese,  that  any  similar  offence 
would  be  punished  with  double  the  fine  and  cer- 
tain loss  of  station,  the  bishop  effectually  quieted 
all  the  vampires  of  his  episcopal  province. 

Aug.  21. — We  pursue  the  road  from  Kalar^  tes 
to  Pramanda  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  cross  and 
recross  the  river,  and  then  ascend  a beautiful  w'oody 
slope  where  the  soil  appears  fertile,  to  the  small 
ruined  village  of  Mikhalitzi,  distant  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  from  Kiepina,  and  thence,  in  an 
hour  and  a half,  through  rocky  passes  over  a bare 
mountain  which  borders  the  left  bank  of  the  Arach- 
thus  to  Kuliaradhes,  a village  in  a lofty  situation, 
not  far  short  of  which  is  <n-o  KauriXt,  a place  so  cal- 
led from  the  foundations  of  a Hellenic  building  of 
small  dimensions,  which  were  brought  to  light  not 
many  years  ago  in  clearing  the  ground  of  wood. 
Opposite  to  Kuliaradhes,  beyond  the  precipitous 
gorges  of  the  Arachthus,  is  seen  the  district  of  the 
Tomaro-khoria,  one  of  which,  Fortdsi,  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs  immediately  opposite  to  Ku- 
liaradhes.  Four  or  five  of  these  villages  are  situ- 
ated on  an  elevated,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated 
vale,  lying  below  the  northern  side  of  the  summit 
called  Xero-vuni,  and  watered  by  a tributary  of 
the  Arachthus.  The  remaining  villages  stand  on 
more  distant  slopes  of  the  same  mountain  towards 
the  plain  of  loannina.  Lozetzi,  the  largest  of  the 
Tomaro-khoria,  lies  to  the  northward  of  Fortdsi, 
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in  a lower  situation.  Farther  on  the  descent 
occurs  Seriana a small  place  three  hours  from 
loannina,  where  are  said  to  be  some  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Kuliaradhes  is  a tjiftlik  of  Mukhtar  Pasha.  The 
inhabitants  complain  of  the  expence  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  finding  fire-wood  for  his  use,  and 
that  of  the  Vezir,  their  lands  not  producing  any. 
But  none  of  the  villages  within  a certain  distance 
of  loannina  are  exempt  from  this  charge.  The 
supply  of  snow  to  the  palace  is  another  severe  an- 
garia ; and  the  more  burthensome  to  individuals,  as 
it  is  required  only  from  the  places  which  are  near 
the  glaciers.  In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  snow 
is  furnished  by  the  villages  of  Mount  Mitzikeli, 
then  by  Kotzista  and  Bozgoli,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  season  by  Syrako.  On  leaving  Kuliaradhes 
our  road  lies  for  an  hour  along  the  summits,  where 
the  land  produces  corn  or  feeds  cattle.  On  the 
right  of  us,  in  a high  situation,  is  Vestavetzi ; soon 
after  passing  which,  we  begin  a very  steep  and 
tedious  descent  to  the  Arta,  where  the  road  is  ren- 
dered so  difficult  by  the  loose  soil  and  stones,  that 
it  is  only  practicable  on  foot.  We  cross  the  river 
at  the  ruins  of  a bridge  where  formerly  stood  some 
mills.  The  place  is  called  Tjlmovo  ‘.  In  build- 
ing the  bridge  advantage  was  taken  of  a great 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river  which  served  for  a 
pier.  There  are  some  remains  of  other  piers  made 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  apparently  of  the  time  of 
the  Roman  or  Byzantine  empire.  From  hence,  in 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour,  we  cross  the  heights  to 
Prodhovali  a village  of  eight  families,  situated 
at  three  hours’  distance  from  Kuliaradhes,  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  which  separates  Mount  Dhrysko 
from  the  hill  of  Kastritza.  Having  lodged  here 
under  an  arbour  of  vines  attached  to  one  of  the 
cottages,  I proceed  in  two  hours  to  loannina,  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  August. 

loannina,  September — October,  1809. — On  the 
1st  of  September,  Omer  Vrioni  Bey,  of  Verghi- 
ondi  *,  near  Berat,  entered  loannina  with  a suite 
of  led  horses  and  mules,  baggage,  and  attendants, 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  after  eight  or  ten  years 
spent  in  warring  with  the  Mamluks  and  plunder- 
ing the  country.  His  harem  and  treasures  have 
been  sent  forward  to  his  native  town.  Several  of 
the  led  horses  are  destined  as  presents  to  the 
Vezir,  together  with  a valuable  Damascus  blade, 
richly  mounted,  a mule  which  cost  8,000  piastres, 
and  a hedjin,  or  saddle-camel,  with  its  furni- 
ture. 

The  Porte,  having  little  hope  of  regaining  its 
authority  in  Egypt  while  the  Albanians  remain 
there,  is  endeavouring  to  detach  the  principal 
chiefs  from  Mehmet  Aly,  in  which  Aly  of  loannina 
willingly  concurs,  having  heard  of  the  riches  which 
many  of  his  countrymen  have  accumulated  in  that 
excellent  field  of  plunder,  and  having  a good 


' llpofoda'Xt. 

’ The  family  of  Vrioni  is 
very  ancient  in  Albania,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  which 
12 


the  Greeks  translated  into  Bry- 
ennius.  The  name  originates 
perhaps  in  that  of  the  native 
place  of  Omer  Bey. 
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prospect  of  obtaining  a portion  of  whatever  may 
reach  Albania.  A mulatto,  brother  of  Hassan 
Aga  of  Margariti,  who,  before  he  went  to  Egypt, 
was  a robber  among  the  Khaitali  of  Thrace,  and 
who  submitted  himself'  to  tlie  Vezir  some  years 
ago  at  Monastir,  is  now  one  of  the  richest  Alba- 
nian Beys  in  Egypt,  and  refuses  to  return,  being 
equally  afraid  of  Alj  Pasha,  and  of  his  own  bro- 
ther, who  is  still  in  Albania,  and  with  whom  he 
had  never  been  on  good  terms. 

Tourkov  tIStc ; aairpa  a modern  proverb, 

meaning  literally  that  a Greek  never  sees  a Turk 
approach  without  knowing  that  he  is  coming  to 
demand  money,  is  too  applicable  to  the  character 
of  the  Turks  in  general,  and  especially  to  those  in 
office,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree. 
There  may  be  a few  examples  of  moderation  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  among  the  far  greater  number  of 
chieftains  who  have  established  an  independent 
authority,  such  as  has  left  them  at  liberty  to 
pursue  their  own  ideas  of  governing,  the  same  ex- 
tortion has  prevailed  as  under  the  obedient  dele- 
gates of  the  Sultan,  nor  have  the  countries  so 
ruled  experienced  any  relief  from  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  the  Turkish  system.  It  is  evident  from 
the  account  of  those  who  have  lately  returned 
from  Egypt,  that  the  remark  applies  not  less  to 
Mehmet  Aly  of  Cairo  than  it  does  to  Alj'  of  loan- 
nina. 

Alj-,  since  he  has  become  of  political  importance 
in  Europe,  shows  some  wish  that  foreigners  should 
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have  a favourable  opinion  of  him.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  little  scruple  in  alluding  to  those  actions  of 
his  life  which  are  the  least  likely  to  obtain  such  fa- 
vour, though  he  generally  endeavours  to  give  such 
a colouring  to  them  as  shall  make  them  appear  less 
criminal.  Sometimes  he  manifests  a wish  to  per- 
petuate his  power  in  his  own  family,  but  evidently 
without  great  hopes  of  success,  betraying  proofs 
not  only  that  he  has  little  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  his  sons  to  maintain  his  conquests,  but  that  he 
even  entertains  lively  fears  for  his  own  safety,  as 
he  often  inquires  whether,  in  case  of  being  driven 
out  of  his  native  country,  he  should  find  security 
for  his  person  and  property  in  the  British  do- 
minions. Sometimes  he  listens  to  counsel  for 
a moment,  and  endeavours  to  amend  the  vices 
of  his  government.  In  August,  by  advice  of  the 
bishop  of  Larissa,  he  summoned  deputies  from  all 
the  villages  of  Trikkala,  deposed  the  hodja-bashis 
who  had  acted  oppressively,  and  substituted  others. 
But  this  is  the  extent  of  his  reforms.  He  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  his  subjects  detest  him  ; and 
lately  in  conversation  with  one  of  his  ministers, 
remarked,  that  he  should  very  much  prefer  the 
love  of  his  people  if  it  answered  equally  well  to 
his  treasury.  He  is  not  incapable  of  understanding 
that  it  might  answer  better  in  the  end ; but  his 
habits  are  now  too  inveterate  to  allow  him  to  act 
upon  such  views,  and  his  favourite  maxim  of  vo 
u^tal  Ka\a  eyw,  which  has  actuated  many  an  illus- 
trious despot,  not  so  honest  as  Alj^  in  declaring  it, 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  end,  as  well  as  that  sentiment  naturally 
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arising  from  it,  which  Nero  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed In  the  words  ifiov  flavovroc,  yora  /ii^Oqru 
wvpi.  He  may  perhaps  find  some  excuse  for  such 
short-sighted  policy  in  the  constant  state  of  anxiety 
and  suspicion  in  which  he  is  placed  by  the  known 
treachery  of  the  Supreme  Government,  by  the  hatred 
which  the  Osmanlis  in  general  entertain  against 
him  as  an  Albanian,  by  the  personal  hostility  of  the 
Sultan,  and  by  the  conduct  of  his  ambitious  neigh- 
bours in  the  Islands.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  would  better  consult  his  safety  by  increased 
efforts  to  strengthen  himself,  as  well  by  military 
power  as  by  cultivating  an  influence  among  those 
who  constitute  three  fourths  of  his  subjects,  having 
already  paved  the  way  for  the  latter  by  plunder- 
ing and  degrading  almost  all  the  Mahometans 
within  his  reach,  while  he  favours  and  employs 
the  Christians,  though  in  neither  instance  with 
any  longer  views  than  those  of  immediate  advan- 
tage. In  augmenting  his  possessions  and  power 
in  Albania,  he  seems  to  proceed  upon  a more 
settled  principle,  and  one  which  offers  the  bet- 
ter prospects  to  his  ambition,  as  the  Turks  have 
never  so  completely  subdued  Albania  as  to  de- 
stroy hereditary  power  and  influence,  or  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  country  in  a state  of  sub- 
jection, but  by  promoting  a balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  principal  chieftains, — the  best  policy, 
in  fact,  for  the  Sultan  to  adhere  to,  as  he  is  sure 
of  the  mercenary  services  of  the  Albanian  soldiers 
whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  cannot  reasonably 
hope,  even  if  he  were  to  achieve  such  a conquest 
of  Albania  as  Mahomet  the  Second  succeeded  in 
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effecting,  to  maintain  a permanent  and  complete 
authority  in  the  country,  which  neither  that  vic- 
torious monarch,  nor  any  of  his  successors,  when 
the  military  character  of  the  Ottomans  was  in  its 
meridian,  were  able  to  accomplish. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  success  with  which 
Aly  has  indulged  his  ambition  in  Greece  and 
Albania,  not  only  in  defiance  of  the  Porte,  but 
hitherto  with  a constant  increase  of  influence  over 
the  Supreme  Government,  is  a proof  of  skill,  fore- 
sight, and  constancy  of  purpose,  in  which  few 
statesmen  or  monarchs  have  ever  excelled  him, 
and  shows  that  had  he  any  enlightened  and  steady 
views  of  benefit  to  his  country,  he  has  the  talent 
requisite  for  pursuing  them  to  completion.  He 
sometimes  compares  himself  to  Burros,  because 
Pyrrhus  was  his  predecessor  in  Epirus,  and  pos- 
sibly because  Pyrrhus  is  the  only  great  man  of 
antiquity  he  ever  heard  of  except  Alexander ; of 
Alexander’s  father  at  least,  whom  Al^^  most  re- 
sembles in  character,  I find  he  has  no  knowledge. 
He  shows  equal  art  and  activity  in  the  various 
measures  of  force  or  fraud  by  which  his  advan- 
tages are  obtained,  and  exhibits  a degree  of  pa- 
tience and  command  of  temper,  especially  when 
the  object  is  to  gain  partisans  to  his  cause,  which 
in  such  an  impetuous  character  is  very  remark- 
able. It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  apparent 
good  humour  he  listens  to  the  interminable  dis- 
courses of  every  petty  Albanian  ofiicer,  whose 
momentary  importance  may  give  him  the  enviable 
privilege  of  conversing  witlr  the  great  chieftain. 
Aly  himself  also  probably  takes  some  pleasure  in 
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a mode  of  transacting  business  from  which  he  has 
derived  advantage  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
career,  and  in  exercising  upon  these  men  his  ta- 
lents of  flattery  and  deception. 

He  professes  his  determination  not  to  make  peace 
till  he  has  obtained  Berat,  but  admits  that  he  is 
tired  of  the  contest,  which  has  already  cost  him 
1500  purses,  though  it  began  only  in  May,  and 
that  in  addition  to  his  expenditure  in  Albania,  he 
is  obliged  to  meet  the  loss  of  credit  at  Constan- 
tinople, which  has  been  the  consequence  of  his 
having  undertaken  this  contest  against  the  will 
of  the  Porte.  In  fact,  it  operates  as  a diversion 
in  favour  of  the  external  enemy,  by  preventing 
many  of  the  Albanians  from  recruiting  the  Grand 
Vezir's  army  on  the  Danube. 

Though  there  is  greatdifiiculty  in  ascertainingcor- 
rectly  what  passes  in  the  Vezir’s  harem,  it  is  known 
that  he  never  had  but  one  wife,  the  sister  of  Khotad 
and  Morteza,  Beys  of  Ayghyrokastro,  who  is  still 
alive  ; unless  the  widow  of  a rich  Turk  of  loannina, 
whom  he  married  for  a day  in  order  to  obtain  her 
property,  may  be  called  another.  He  asserts  that 
he  has  200  women  in  his  harem  ; for  these  are  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  no  scruples  in  conversing. 
Like  most  Turks,  he  is  desirous  of  consulting 
medical  men,  the  great  objects  of  such  inquiries 
being  philters  and  poisons.  His  women  are  all 
either  slaves  bought  at  Constantinople,  or  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Turks,  or  they  are  Greek  wo- 
men, noticed  for  their  beauty  by  him  or  some  of 
his  servants,  and  conveyed  by  his  order  to  the 
serai.  His  only  favourite  at  present  is  a Christian 
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Albanian,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tepeleni, 
whose  father  having  been  ordered  to  loannina, 
with  his  whole  family,  for  some  real  or  imputed 
offence  about  ten  years  ago,  this  girl,  then  a child, 
was  remarked  by  Aly,  and  ordered  to  be  educated 
in  his  harem.  She  is  still  a Christian,  and  al- 
lowed to  have  her  chapel,  and  service  performed 
by  a papas  in  the  palace.  Indeed,  he  never 
troubles  himself  to  make  religious  converts  of 
either  sex ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  common 
to  see  the  boys  who  are  brought  up  in  the  serai 
in  his  service,  reading  and  writing  with  the  Greek 
papas  than  with  the  Turkish  hodja.  Nor  has 
A15'  ever  deprived  any  of  the  higher  class  of 
Greeks  of  their  daughters.  With  the  exception  of 
the  favourite  and  two  or  three  of  her  attendants, 
whom  he  often  removes  in  a close  carriage  at  night 
from  one  palace  to  another,  at  which  he  intends 
to  pass  the  ensuing  day,  not  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates  of  the  harem  in  the  castle  ever 
quits  her  prison,  unless,  as  a rare  instance  of  fa- 
vour, to  be  married  to  one  of  his  servants.  There, 
very  indifferently  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged,  con- 
fined to  latticed  apartments,  without  amusement 
or  exercise,  in  a situation  where  the  air  in  summer 
and  autumn  is  unhealthy,  they  cannot  but  soon 
lose  their  health  and  attractions.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  when  once  the  palace  in  the  castle  be- 
comes their  constant  residence,  they  are  as  much 
neglected  as  the  building  itself.  As  few  women, 
even  of  the  higher  classes  in  loannina,  possess 
either  elegance  or  beauty,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  these  peasant  girls  can  have  much  to  recom- 
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mend  them  after  the  first  glow  of  health  is  worn 
off  in  their  sickly  confinement.  Not  many  weeks 
ago  a country  girl  was  recommended  to  the  Vezir 
by  his  Kalarytiote  secretary,  who  caused  her  to  be 
brought  to  the  palace.  In  the  course  of  a few  days 
he  resolved  to  have  her  married,  and  fixed  upon 
P.  a young  man  of  Kalnrytes  for  her  husband, 
but  who  having  obtained  intimation  of  the  honour 
intended  him,  immediately  made  off  for  Corfu, 
accompanied  by  another  person  of  the  same  town 
and  family.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  coast 
when  the  emissaries  of  Tahir  Aga  overtook  them, 
and  not  knowing  exactly  which  was  the  destined 
bridegroom,  brought  them  both  back  to  loannina. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Proestos  of 
Kalarj'tes,  having  interceded  with  the  Vezir,  P. 
escaped  marriage,  and  the  girl  was  sent  back  to 
her  parents.  Scarcely  any  two  persons  agree  as 
to  the  number  of  female  children  which  Aly^  has 
had,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  several  have 
been  put  to  death.  It  is  diflfcult  to  understand 
his  reasons  for  this  cruelty,  as  he  has  made  so 
good  a use  of  female  alliances  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  political  projects,  but  the  practice  is  sup- 
posed to  be  not  uncommon  among  the  great 
Turks,  including  the  Sultan.  They  think  proba- 
bly that  it  enhances  the  honour  of  the  alliance  to 
have  no  more  than  the  exact  number  of  daughters 
required.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the 
life  of  a man  is  of  no  consideration  in  the  East, 
compared  to  that  which  is  attached  to  it  among 
the  nations  of  civilized  Europe ; but  it  is  difficult 
for  a native  of  the  latter  to  conceive  how  much 
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more  strongly  this  remark  applies  to  the  female 
sex. 

The  daily  rains  ceased  at  loannina  towards  the 
latter  end  of  June,  after  which  the  heat  was  ex- 
cessive till  about  the  10th  of  July;  showery  w’ca- 
ther  then  followed,  with  a cool  northerly  wind  till 
the  21st;  the  heat  then  increased  daily  till  about 
the  26th,  when  it  arrived  at  its  maximum,  the 
thermometer  at  2 p.m.  ranging  from  85“  to  95®  in 
the  coolest  parts  of  the  house,  and  so  continued 
during  the  first  half  of  August.  About  the  12th 
of  that  month  the  cold  north  wind  again  set  in, 
causing  dysentery  on  board  our  ships  off  the  coast. 
These  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  one  of 
the  worst  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  loannina. 
I have  known  the  north  wind  blow  for  several 
days  almost  as  hot  as  an  Egyptian  khamsin,  and 
then  suddenly  become  cold,  without  any  rain 
having  fallen  within  the  visible  horizon.  At  Ka- 
lari  tes  in  the  middle  of  August,  the  thermometer 
fell  below  60“ ; on  ray  return  to  loannina,  on  the 
22d  of  August,  the  weather  for  about  a w eek  was 
calm,  with  a light  north-west  wind,  and  hot  though 
very  moderate  compared  wdth  the  two  former 
periods  of  heat.  About  the  first  of  September 
the  southerly  winds  began,  and  continued  with  an 
accompaniment  of  violent  rain  and  thunder  for  a 
fortnight.  A letter  which  I received  from  Capt. 
Brisbane,  senior  ofiicer  of  the  ships  on  the  coast, 
dated  Sept.  16,  stated  that  he  had  been  prevented 
for  many  days  from  approaching  the  coast,  and 
that  the  weather  at  sea  had  been  severe  in  the 
extreme.  After  this  little  monsoon  there  was  a 
Q 2 
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series  of  the  fairest  and  calmest  days  with  some- 
times very  light  north-wcsters  in  the  afternoon, 
till  the  28th  September,  when  the  southerly  winds 
again  set  in,  and  the  rains  became  almost  inces- 
sant until  I departed  for  Arta,  on  the  20th  Oc- 
tober. The  wind  seldom  blows  for  twenty-four 
hours  from  between  the  west  and  south-east  with- 
out bringing  rain. 

From  these  and  other  remarks  which  I have 
before  incidentally  made,  it  is  apparent  that,  in 
respect  of  climate,  loannina  is  more  northerly 
than  any  part  of  Italy,  except  the  mountains,  and 
may  perhaps  be  ranked  with  Vienna.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  this  year  has  hardly  been 
an  average  one,  and  that  there  has  been  more 
rain  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  less 
hot  and  dry  weather  in  the  summer  than  usual. 
In  some  years  the  drought  is  said  to  be  distress- 
ing, and  in  consequence  of  the  dry  gravelly  soil 
is  probably  much  sooner  felt  here  than  in  Thes- 
saly, for  Providence  seems  to  have  admirably 
adapted  the  soils  to  the  climates  on  either  side  of 
the  Pindus,  the  deep  rich  mould  of  Thessaly 
requiring  a much  smaller  degree  of  moisture  to 
render  it  productive  than  the  light  stony  cal- 
careous soil  of  the  greater  part  of  Epirus,  but 
particularly  the  plain  of  loannina,  which  can  only 
be  rendered  productive  by  frequent  and  copious 
irrigation. 

Arta,  October  1809. — The  district  of  Arta 
contains  170  villages,  in  eight  kolis  or  sub- 
divisions:— 1.  Kambo,  or  the  plain;  2.  Luro ; 
3.  Lamari ; 4.  Laka ; 5.  Kervasara ; 6.  Vrysis ; 
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7.  Radhovlzdhi,  or  Radhovisi ; 8.  Tzumerka,  or 
Tzumerniko 

The  chief  villages  in  Kambo  are  Mehmetjaus 
and  Rakhi,  to  the  westward  of  Arta — Kostakius, 
half  an  hour  from  Arta  in  the  road  to  Salaghora, 
and  Neokhori,  2 hours  from  the  sea  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  of  Arta,  which  is  so  far  navi- 
gable to  small  vessels.  Kambo  is  divided  by  the 
river  of  St.  George  from  Luro,  which  contains 
the  valley  of  Luro  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
Suli.  In  Lamari,  are  Libokhovo,  before  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  Kastro-sykia  or  -skid,  Kama- 
rina,  Mikhalitzi,  and  Mj'tika.  In  Laka,  are  Lelovo 
— Pogortissa,  one  hour  and  a half  from  Tervit- 
ziana,  which  is  in  the  district  of  lodnnina — Fili- 
piadhes  on  the  river  of  St.  George  half  an  hour 
from  Strivina — Podhogora,  in  the  plain  of  Lelovo 
opposite  to  that  village,  and  Papadhates  in  a lofty 
situation  an  hour  and  a half  from  Podhogora  and 
2 hours  from  St.  George.  In  Kervasara  are  Stri- 
vina, Kometzadhes,  Muliana,  Klisura,  near  Pen- 
depigddhia,  and  Akoghi.  In  Vrysis,  Peta  is 
the  only  considerable  village.  In  Rhadhovisi  are 
Komboti,  Skulikarya,  and  Velitzikd,  the  two 
latter  in  the  mountains.  In  Tzumerka  are  Pra- 
manda,  Melisurgus,  Thodhoriana,  Lupsista,  and 
Vurgareli.  The  villages  above  named  contain 
about  2000  families ; all  the  others  in  the  district 
of  Arta  being  small,  have  not  more  than  3000,  so 
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tliat  the  whole  rural  population  of  Arta  is  about 
30,000,  to  whom  may  be  added  for  that  of  the 
town,  5000  Greeks,  500  Turks  and  as  many  Jews. 

The  plain  of  Arta  and  the  sub-district  of  Lamari 
belong  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  two  Turkish 
tjiftliks,  to  the  Vezir  or  his  sons ; and  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  yearly  revenue  of  their  lands  and 
flocks  amounts  on  an  average  to  1400  purses. 
From  the  farmers  he  receives  four-tenths  of  the 
crop  in  kind,  which  includes  one-eighth  in  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  and  one-tenth  in  rokka,  due  to 
him  as  voivoda.  Wheat  and  kalambokki  are  the 
principal  produce  of  Arta,  then  wine,  of  which 
there  are  ‘20,000  horse-loads,  but  of  indifferent 
quality,  as  the  vineyards  are  in  the  plain ; barley, 
oats,  cotton,  flax,  tobacco,  rice,  and  pulse.  The 
landlord's  wheat  and  maize  are  partly  consumed 
by  the  troops  and  household  of  the  Pasha  aud  his 
sons  : the  tobacco  and  rice  are  sold  at  loannina. 
The  exports  by  sea  from  the  district  in  the  commo- 
dities abovementioned,  to  which  are  to  be  added 
the  oranges,  lemons,  and  hazel-nuts,  of  the  gar- 
dens of  Arta,  are  reckoned  to  be  of  the  annual 
value  of  1000  purses.  The  Vezir  pays  to  the 
Porte  for  the  mukata  of  the  voivodalik  300  purses, 
and  receives  more  than  that  sum  from  the  persons 
alone  to  whom  he  underlets  the  customs,  and  who 
collect  them  at  Arta,  M5'tika,  Luro,  and  Kas- 
troskia. 

For  the  tithe  of  the  lands  not  ow  ned  by  him  he 
receives  annually  290  purses.  A duty  on  wine  col- 
lected at  the  wine-houses,  he  lets  for  16,000  pias- 
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tres ; the  kumerki,  or  excise  on  goods  entering 
the  town,  together  with  the  statiri,  or  fee  on 
public  weighing,  for  10,000  piastres ; the  monopoly 
of  tobacco,  for  16,000.  About  15,000  piastres 
are  collected  by  his  agent  for  the  kumerki,  or 
toll  upon  sheep  and  goats  passing  through  Arta 
from  the  mountains  of  Epirus  to  feed  in  the  winter 
in  Acarnania.  The  subashilik  and  vostlna,  which 
are  fees  paid  to  the  Vezir  as  possessing  the  ziamets 
and  timaria  of  Arta,  comprehending  about  a fourth 
of  the  district,  amount  to  13,000  piastres.  Other 
contributions  of  various  kinds  accruing  to  him  as 
governor  are  reckoned  at  75,000 ; so  that  the 
amount  of  his  revenue  from  his  gain  upon  the 
mukata  added  to  the  produce  of  his  landed  pro- 
perty, including  that  of  his  sons,  is  near  2000 
purses,  or  60,000/.  sterling,  from  the  kaza  of  Arta 
alone. 

The  customs  of  loannina,  of  the  ports  of  the 
Forty  Saints  and  Vntzintro,  are  let  by  the  Vezir, 
together  with  the  voivodalik  of  loannina,  and  an 
excise  levied  upon  merchandize  passing  over  the 
bridge  of  Raiko,  or  in  entering  the  gates  of  loan- 
nina, for  450  purses.  His  estates  in  that  district 
are  more  extensive  than  in  Arta,  but  probably  not 
more  productive : he  possesses,  however,  various 
sources  of  superior  profit  in  the  larger  popula- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  his  net  revenue  from 
both,  may  be  estimated  at  120,000/.  per  annum. 
It  is  supposed  by  the  person  who  gave  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  Arteno  property,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  that  his  whole  net  in- 
come, exclusive  of  payments  and  presents  at  Con- 
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stantinople,  is  about  five  millions  of  piastres,  or 
300,000f. — a sum  capableof  effecting  twice  as  much 
as  in  England,  but  for  which  he  is  charged,  it  must 
be  remembered,  with  all  the  expence  of  the  civil 
government  and  military  defence  of  the  country. 

The  djezj  c-guebran  (tribute  of  the  infidels)  com- 
monly called  the  kharadj,  is  farmed  by  the  Vezir 
from  the  farmer-general  of  this  well-known  capita- 
tion tax  on  male  non-Musulmans.  It  amounts 
to  three,  six,  or  twelve  piastres,  according  to  the 
person’s  age,  and  amounts  in  the  kaza  of  Arta  to 
35,000  piastres ; in  tliat  of  loannina  to  nearly 
twice  as  much.  Upon  this  the  Vezir  makes  some 
profit.  Besides  this  and  the  other  imposts  which 
have  been  mentioned,  each  family  is  assessed  for 
the  local  expences  by  the  Proesti ; the  whole  sum 
levied  under  this  head  in  the  district  of  Arta  is 
about  100,000  piastres,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count avanias  and  forced  loans,  which  are  seldom 
or  never  repaid  in  toto.  To  these  burthens  must 
be  added  also  the  quartering  and  feeding  of  sol- 
diers, Turks,  and  public  characters  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  angaries,  or  contributions  of 
horses,  personal  labour,  and  materials,  which  the 
Vezir  frequently  demands  for  public  works,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  for  the  execution  of  his  caprices 
in  building  palaces  and  castles. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  Arta  speak  with  great 
respect  of  Suleyman,  who  was  cut  off  by  the 
Porte  forty-five  years  ago,  and  in  whose  time 
those  who  now  pay  700  piastres  in  khrei  were  not 
taxed  more  than  30,  which,  however,  was  equal  to 
150  at  the  present  day.  At  that  time  the  spahiliks 
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of  the  district  belonged  to  Turks,  and  the  remain- 
ing lands  almost  entirely  to  Greeks,  subject  to  a 
tithe  of  about  an  eighth,  the  kharadj,  and  a few 
other  general  or  local  taxes.  The  mode,  in  which 
Aly  has  acquired  all  this  property,  and  the  effects 
of  the  change  upon  Arta,  is  exemplified  in  the 
house  in  which  I am  lodged  : like  many  others  in 
the  town  it  is  large,  and  shows  signs  of  former 
comfort  and  opulence,  but  belongs  to  a poor  widow 
who  can  only  afford  to  occupy  a part  of  it,  the 
Pasha  having  purchased  all  her  landed  property 
at  her  husband’s  death  for  his  own  price.  He  was 
much  indebted  to  Kyr  P.  of  Arta  for  having  arranged 
his  finances  in  this  district,  and  for  having  in  par- 
ticular made  the  customs  much  more  productive 
than  before.  When  at  the  close  of  his  labours  P. 
made  an  humble  application  for  some  remunera- 
tion, the  only  answer  he  received  was  : Turn  and 
sit  down  prudently ; your  father  died  rich,  yet  I 
never  tormented  you '. 

Arta  supplies  loannina  with  the  greater  part  of 
its  fruits  and  vegetables,  particularly  with  the 
orange  tribe,  which  are  in  a state  of  maturity  here 
nine  months  in  the  year.  The  blossoms  only  which 
expand  in  September  and  October,  produce  fruit 
that  does  not  ripen.  The  following  method  of 
planting  slips  of  orange-trees  is  generally  prac- 
tised at  Arta ; the  bark  having  been  taken  off 
round  the  place  where  the  separation  is  to  be 
made,  a strip  of  sheep-skin  leather  is  tied  tight 
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round  the  wood.  A quantity  of  earth  contained 
in  two  half  pots  is  then  placed  at  the  ligature,  and 
bound  so  as  to  be  supported  by  the  main  body  of 
the  tree,  in  order  that  the  branch  may  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  weight.  Roots  soon  strike  into  the 
earth  from  the  branch,  after  which  it  may  be  cut 
off  and  placed  in  the  ground.  In  this  manner  a 
tree  may  be  planted  with  fruit  upon  it,  and  will 
bear  a good  crop  in  one,  two,  or  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  its  strength,  instead  of  ten,  which  the 
seedling  requires  in  coming  to  perfection.  It  is 
found  that  a tree,  however  good,  improves  in  its 
fruit  by  being  grafted  every  three  or  four  years ; 
the  graft  is  taken  from  a choice  tree,  and  some- 
times from  the  same  tree. 

In  the  church  of  the  ivayytXta^oc  rijc  Tlavayinc 
stands  a square  stele  of  marble  or  hard  limestone, 
three  feet  liigh,  adorned  at  the  top  and  down  the 
angles  with  a plain  moulding,  but  broken  and  in- 
complete at  the  bottom.  Whether  this  monument 
was  not  discovered  at  the  time  of  my  former  visit, 
or  whether  I missed  it,  trusting  too  much  to  the 
guidance  of  Bishop  Ignatius,  1 cannot  assert.  It 
is  a dedication  by  the  community  of  the  deacons 
in  the  priesthood  of  Canopus  to  Sarapis,  Isis,  Anu- 
bis,  and  Harpocrates '.  Both  priest  and  deities 
seem  to  have  been  an  importation  from  Egypt  in 
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the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  which  date  the 
form  of  the  characters  accords. 

Oct.  25. — Peta  is  a village  of  sixty  houses,  dis- 
tant an  hour's  ride  to  the  N.E.  of  Arta,  on  the 
heights  just  above  the  Arachthus,  where  it  issues 
into  the  plain.  On  the  river’s  hank,  below  the 
village,  stands  the  monastery  of  Theotoki.  Two 
hours  higher,  at  Sarandaforo,  the  Arta  is  joined  by 
a large  tributary  flowing  from  Mount  Tzumerka, 
above  the  left  bank  of  which,  on  the  mountain 
facing  Tzumerka,  are  Vurgarcli  and  the  monastery 
of  Vela.  Between  these  places  and  Peta  is  a 
range  of  fertile  heights,  which  are  now  quite  un- 
cultivated, the  small  villages,  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied them  having  been  totally  ruined  by  rob- 
bers. Peta,  which  has  lately  become  a tjifillk 
of  Mukhtar  Pasha  has  a small  territory  pro- 
ducing oil,  com,  and  kalambokki,  all  which  are  of 
excellent  quality : its  tobacco  is  not  in  such  re- 
pute. 

Oct.  26. — From  Peta  to  Komb<5ti : distance 
1 hour  and  45  minutes,  without  baggage.  To 
the  right  of  the  road,  in  the  valley  which  is  in- 
cluded between  Petro-vuni,  as  the  ancient  Perrk- 
aidhe  or  hill  of  Ambrada  is  called,  and  the  heights 
of  Peta  and  Komboti,  we  pass  the  ruin  of  a build- 
ing apparently  of  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
The  territory  of  Komboti  is  a fertile  slope  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  range  of  inferior  hills  wliich  are  backed 
by  the  great  range,  the  continuation  of  Tzumerka. 
Komboti  was  once  a large  Eleftherokhori,  but 
having  become  a tjiftlik  of  Mukhtar  Pasha,  is  now 
in  a declining  state.  It  still  produces,  however, 
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com,  wine,  maize,  tobacco,  and  oil,  and  consists 
of  120  houses.  A river  here  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  crossing  the  plain  enters  a lagoon  which 
stretches  along  the  shore  from  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  gulf  to  within  a short  distance  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Arta.  Formerly  there  was  a salt- 
work  in  this  lagoon.  At  the  head  of  the  valley, 
above  Kombdti,  an  hour  distant  from  thence,  are 
said  to  be  the  remains  of  a Hellenic  town,  at  a 
place  called  Kastri. 

After  dining  with  the  Proestos,  I descend  to 
Kdprena,  the  name  of  an  anchorage  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  Komboti,  and  embark  at  sunset  in  a 
Kefaloniote  boat  which  I had  ordered  from  Sala- 
ghora.  Koprena  is  midway  between  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Arta  and  Meuidhi,  a small  bay  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  gulf,  exactly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pass  of  Makrinoro.  On  a height 
which  rises  from  the  hay  of  Menidhi  to  the  N.E. 
are  the  remains  of  a Hellenic  fortress  which  com- 
manded the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass.  The 
rains  are  called  Paleopyrgo.  In  the  night  we  sail 
to  Vlikha,  a distance  of  about  eight  miles  in  a right 
line,  but  by  land  reckoned  a march  of  five  hours, 
of  which  the  pass  of  Makrinoro  is  about  the  half 
in  distance,  but  greater  in  time,  the  road  being 
very  bad  and  impeded  by  woods. 

Arapi  and  Vlikha  are  small  tjiftliks,  each  con- 
sisting of  a tower  and  quadrangle  of  cottages,  situ- 
ated, the  former  at  the  northern,  the  latter  at  the 
southern  end  of  a height  called  Mavro-vuni,  which 
is  covered  with  >vild  olives,  and  projects  to  the 
westward  of  the  general  line  of  the  coast,  thus 
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forming  a promontory  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 
Between  Mavrovuni  and  the  great  range  of  moun- 
tains which  fall  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Ache- 
lous  is  a plain,  commencing  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Makrinoro,  and  extending  to  the 
valley  of  Xerokambo,  which  is  on  a higher  level. 
From  Arapi  the  coast  retires  eastward,  and  forms 
the  bay  of  Katafomo,  where  a lagoon  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  the  plain,  extending  two  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  height  of  Arapi.  Here  was  formerly  a 
valuable  fishery,  which  has  been  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  kleftic  wars.  Two  torrents 
descend  into  this  lagoon,  one  from  the  back  of 
Makrinoro,  the  other  from  the  mountains  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plain,  where  are  situated  the 
villages  of  Sjmdhikno  and  Dunista. 

Beyond  Vlikha,  southward,  the  coast  retires  to 
Armyro,  another  lagoon,  or  rather  shallow  bay ; 
for  it  has  an  opening  of  considerable  breadth  and 
depth  between  a low  point  and  the  cape  of  Sparto- 
viini,  which  forms,  with  cape  Kendromata  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Kervasara. 
The  bay  or  lagoon  of  Armyro  extends  eastward  to 
Xerokambo.  On  the  summit  of  the  cape  which 
terminates  the  ridge  of  Spartovuni,  are  the  ruins 
of  a small  fortress  called  Kastriotissa,  which  con- 
sists partly  of  Hellenic  and  partly  of  more  modern 
work.  Below  it,  on  the  border  of  the  bay,  are  a 
few  houses  named  Armyro. 

The  plain  of  Vlikha,  although  not  less  fertile 
than  that  of  Arta,  is  now  cultivated  only  about 
Arapi,  Vlikha,  and  a third  hamlet  called  Neo- 
khori,  lately  established  by  the  Vezir,  and  peopled 
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with  Prevyzans,  whom  he  has  deprived  of  their 
property  at  Prevyza  on  pretence  of  their  having 
aided  the  French  against  him  in  the  war.  The 
plain  in  the  uncultivated  parts  is  chiefly  covered 
with  fern,  and  there  are  many  large  plane-trees 
on  the  banks  of  the  torrents. 

Oct.  27. — At  Neokhori,  distant  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  eastward  of  Vlikha,  on  the  last  fall  of 
the  mountain,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
the  general  form  of  which  may  be  understood  from 
the  annexed  sketch. 


JV 


The  walls  were  more  than  a mile  in  cir- 
cuit ; and  though  very  little  of  them  remains 
above  ground,  they  are  traceable  in  every  part, 
except  in  a marshy  level  near  the  village.  The 
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masonry,  like  that  of  Amhracia  at  Arta,  is  nearly 
regular,  and  is  thus  unlike  that  of  the  Acarnanian 
ruins,  which  are  generally  of  the  second  order.  A 
peaked  hill  formed  the  citadel,  the  wall  of  which 
is  still  traceable.  Without  the  walls,  on  the 
southern  side,  are  the  foundations  of  a large 
quadrangular  building,  probably  a temple ; but 
not  a fragment  of  sculpture  is  anywhere  to  be 
seen,  except  a fluted  cippus  in  the  village  church. 
The  city  w’as  well  protected  by  the  mountain, 
which  rises  abruptly  to  the  east,  by  a deep  ravine 
to  the  north,  and  to  the  south  by  that  of  the  river 
of  Ariadha,  which  here  enters  the  plain,  and 
seems  recently  to  have  taken  a course  to  the  south- 
ward of  its  former  direction.  The  ancient  site  is 
in  many  places  overgrown  with  trees ; and  not  far 
from  it  inland  begin  the  impassable  woods,  con- 
sisting of  large  oaks  mixed  with  underwood,  which 
extend  to  the  Aspro,  with  the  interposition  only  of 
a little  cultivated  land  around  a very  few  villages. 
Ariadha,  the  largest,  is  two  hours  above  Neokhori, 
bearing  east  from  Vlikha. 

Notwithstanding  some  objections  which  may  be 
deduced  from  Strabo  and  Thucydides,  I believe 
these  to  be  the  ruins  of  Argos,  and  that  the  river 
of  Ariadha,  which  flows  on  the  southern  side  of 
them,  is  the  Inachus — a name  derived,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  city,  from  the  Peloponnesian  Argos, 
from  wdience  a colony  founded  the  Amphilochian 
Argos  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war'.  The 


‘ Hccatxus  ap.  Strabon.  p.  p.  325.  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  C8. 
271.  Ephorus  ap.  Strabon.  Ephorus  represents  both  Acar- 
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following  are  the  objections  to  this  opinion.  Strabo 
reports  Hecataeus  to  have  asserted  that  the  river  of 
Amphilochia,  which  took  its  name  from  the  Ina- 
chus  of  Peloponnesian  Argos,  had  its  rise  in  the 
same  Mount  Lacmus  in  which  were  the  sources 
of  the  /Eas  or  Aous ; that  the  former  flowed  to 
Argos,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Achelous ; 
the  latter  into  the  Adriatic  Sea '.  In  some  verses 
of  Sophocles  cited  by  the  geographer,  the  same 
origin  is  ascribed  to  the  Inachus,  and  the  Perrhmbi 
are  said  to  have  occupied  the  country  at  the  sources 
of  the  river*.  If  this  were  a correct  description 
of  the  Inachus,  it  could  not  possibly  have  flowed 


nania  and  Amphilochia  to  have 
been  colonized  by  AJcmseon 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,  Ampbilo- 
chus  founded  Argos  after  the 
war. 


BcXriwp  ^ "E*rara7oc,  5c  fritri 
Tov  iv  tqIq  “I^a- 

AaKfiov  pioyraf  it 
ov  Ka't  6 Atac  p£(,  tripov  ilvat 
TOV  *ApyoX(ico&,  otvo^acBai  5’ 
VTO  *A/i^tXoxov,  roD  Kal  r^y 
xoXiy  “ApyoQ  'A/u^iXo^o^ov  ifa- 


XtVavroc’  Tovroy  }iiy  oZy  ovroc 
^ritny  c<c  Toy  'Ax^Xfoy  er/3dX- 
Xftv,  Toy  Zi  AtOKro  tic  *AjtoX« 
Xayiay  vpoc  Zvffiy  pcTi'.— Stra- 
bo, p.  271. 

Tov  Ze  *^A&»v  Amvro  yaXii 
'Enraraloc  ^i^o’iv,  airo  rov 
avTOv  ToiroVf  tov  xcpl  Adjc^ov, 
^dXXov  It  TOV  avTOv  /iv)(oO,  tov 
Tt^'lyaxoy  ptiy  «ic  "^Apyoc  ^poc 
voToy  icat  rov  Aiavra  irpoc  t<rvt- 
pay  etc  tj)v  *A?p/av. — Strabo, 
p.  316. 


^c7  ydp  aV  dicpac 
n/v5ov  AaV'^ov  r*  diro  Tltppni(i&y 
£ic  ^Ap^iXoxovQ  k *Aicapvdvac, 

M/ffy£4  5'  v5a(Ti  ro7c  *A)(£Xyov* 

£vd£v5*  £ic  *Apyoc 

Acd  Kvpa  Ttfiuy,  fjicti  Ztfftoy 
Tov  Avpic£(oo. 

Sophocl.  ap.  Strabon.  p.  271. 
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into  the  Ambracic  Gulf,  and  Argos  of  Amphi- 
lochia  should  be  sought  for  to  the  eastward 
of  the  great  ridge  lying  between  the  gulf  and 
the  Achehus.  But  Argos  was  certainly  near 
or  upon  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  as  appears  from 
Strabo  himself,  who,  in  contradiction  to  the  tenor 
of  his  citations  from  Hecataeus  and  Sophocles,  tes- 
tifies that  the  Amphilochi  occupied  the  coast  of 
the  Ambracic  Gulf,  between  Ambracia  and  Acar- 
nania,  and  that  the  Inachus  flowed  into  the  gulf. 
And  of  this  there  cannot  remain  any  question, 
upon  a reference  to  the  still  better  authority  of  the 
historians,  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Livy  * ; the 
first  of  whom  relates  some  transactions  which  abso- 
lutely require  a position  for  Argos  on  or  very  near 
the  shore  of  the  gulf ; while  Polybius  describes 
Argos  as  180  stades  from  Ambracia,  towards 
Acarnania ; and  Livy,  who  copies  him,  states  the 
same  distance  at  twenty-two  Roman  miles.  From 
these  facts  it  is  evident,  that  the  plain  of  Vlikha 
was  a principal  part  of  the  Amphilochia,  and  that 
Argos  was  in  some, part  of  that  plain.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  Hecatseus  was  misinformed  as 
to  the  course  of  the  Inachus  and  the  situation  of 
Argos,  and  that  Strabo  had  not  a knowledge  of 
the  country  sufficient  to  correct  the  historian.  As 
to  the  verses  of  Sophocles,  their  weight,  as  a geo- 
graphical testimony,  is  much  diminished  by  their 
forming  part  of  a passage  in  which  the  poet  rcpre- 


* "lyaj^ov  it  tov  itd  r^c  * Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  68.  80  ; 
pioFTa  TTorafiov  tov  1.  3,  c.  10.5.  Polyb.  1.  22, 
ioXtov. — Strabo,  p.  326.  c.  13.  Liv.  1.  38,  c.  10. 
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sented  the  Inachus,  after  flowing  to  the  Achelous, 
as  then  crossing  the  sea,  and  re-appearing  in  Lyr- 
ceia  of  Argolis,  an  acknowledged  fable,  justly 
compared  by  Strabo  to  that  of  the  Alpheius  flow- 
ing to  the  fountain  Arethusa  at  Syracuse,  to  that  of 
the  Nile  flowing  to  the  Inopus  of  Delus,  and  to  that 
of  the  origin  of  the  Sicyonian  Asopus  in  Phrygia'. 


GeogropKic  milft. 


The  strongest  objection  to  Neokhori  as  the  site 
of  Argos  is,  that  Thucydides  describes  Argos  as  a 
maritime  city  ’,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  better 


‘ Strabo,  p.  271. 

’ ’Apyei'wy  irdXfwc  iirt6a\aaaiat  ovffifr. — Thiicyd.  I.  3.  c.  15. 
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suits  the  remains  at  Kervasara,  the  only  place  be- 
sides Neokhori  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf, 
where  any  remains  are  found  deserving  the  cha- 
racter of  a polis, — all  the  others  in  this  quarter 
being  those  of  fortresses  or  of  comae.  At  Kervasara 
there  are  not  only  the  fortifications  of  a large 
town,  but  they  stand  so  near  the  sea  as  to  an- 
swer perfectly  to  the  description  of  iiriOaXaaala. 
Kervasara,  however,  is  considerably  more  than 
twenty-two  Roman  miles  from  Arta  : there  is  no 
river  corresponding  to  the  Inachm,  and  the  posi- 
tion seems  exactly  to  accord  with  the  description 
of  Limnaa,  as  lying  on  the  confines  of  the  country 
of  the  Agreei,  and  as  being  the  nearest  harbour  to 
Stratus,  or  that  which  afforded  the  most  short  and 
convenient  approach  to  that  city  from  the  Ambradc 
Gulf*. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  assuming  the 
ruins  at  Kervasara  to  be  those  of  Argos,  LimruEa 
may  be  placed  at  Lutraki,  or  at  Ruga,  where  the 
situation  of  the  ruins  in  a lake  would  be  well 
adapted  to  that  ancient  name ; hut  in  this  case 
Argos  would  have  been  exactly  interposed  between 
Limnsea  and  the  Agraei,  which  is  contrary  to  Thu- 
cydides. Nor  would  Limnaea  in  that  case  have 
been  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Stratus,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  upon  two  occasions  described 
by  the  same  historian  ; — 1.  When  Cnemus  the 
Spartan,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  (b.  c.  429,)  invaded  Acarnania,  in  conjunc- 

’ Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  80;  1.  3,  c.  106.  Polyb.  1.  5,  c.  5,  6.  H. 
See  Vol.  1.  p.  144. 
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tion  with  the  Epirotes  and  Ambraciotae  ; on  w'hich 
occasion  he  proceeded  from  Ambracia  through 
the  Argeia,  and  having  ravaged  Limnaea  *, 
marched  from  thence  to  Stratus.  2.  When  Eu- 
rylochus  in  the  sixth  year  was  opposed  to  the 
Athenian  allies  in  the  Amphilochia to  which 
occurrence  I shall  presently  revert.  It  is  true 
that  Thucydides  in  the  former  passage  describes 
Limnaea  as  a small  unfortified  town  ’ ; which  is 
better  suited  to  Lutraki,  where  no  vestiges  of  Hel- 
lenic antiquity  are  visible,  than  either  to  Ruga  or 
Kervasara.  We  may  easily  conceive,  however, 
that  the  importance  of  the  situation  of  Kervasara 
may  have  caused  that  place  to  have  been  aug- 
mented and  fortified  subsequently  to  the  events 
related  by  the  historian  ; nor  is  the  name  Limnaa 
unsuitable  to  Kervasara,  there  being  a marsh  near 
two  miles  in  length,  at  no  great  distance  inland 
from  the  ruins.  I am  still,  therefore,  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  opinion  that  Kervasara  was  the 
ancient  Limnsea. 

It  is  no  slight  evidence  of  Argos  having  been 
near  Vlikha,  that  I purchased  from  the  peasants 
of  that  village  three  coins  of  that  city  in  copper,  of 
great  rarity,  and  which  I had  never  before  met 
with ; for  coins  of  cities  in  that  metal,  unless 
where  the  coinage  was  very  abundant,  are  seldom 
found  at  any  distance  from  the  places  themselves. 
As  to  the  adjective  tirSa\aaala  applied  by  Thucy- 
dides to  Argos,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  inlet 
of  Armyro,  although  very  shallow,  does  not  re- 

* Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  80,  ^ nitfirjv  aTuyiarov. 

’ Thiicyd  1.  .8,  c.  10.5. 
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semble  the  other  lagoons  around  the  gulf  of  Arta, 
which,  like  such  lakes  in  general,  are  separated 
from  the  sea  by  stripes  of  very  low  land,  through 
which  there  are  one  or  two  narrow  entrances. 
Armyrd,  on  the  contrary,  has  a considerable  depth 
of  water  at  the  entrance,  with  a breadth  of  three 
or  four  hundred  yards,  and  is  still  one  of  the  Skales 
or  harbours  of  the  gulf.  It  is  very  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  part  of  the  inlet  nearest  to  Neokhori, 
which  is  now  a marsh  or  a lagoon,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  may  have  been  rendered 
shallower  than  it  was  formerly  by  the  alluvion 
of  the  rivers,  or  by  other  causes  which  constantly 
though  variously  operate  on  the  coasts  of  Greece, 
and  that  it  may  once  have  afforded  a commodious 
harbour  to  Argos. 

There  may  still  perhaps  be  another  conjecture 
as  to  the  site  of  Argos,  namely,  that  it  stood  at 
Vlikha,  a word  having  some  appearance  of  being 
a corruption  of  Amphilochia,  and  that  the  ruins  at 
Neokhori  are  not  those  of  Argos,  but  of  some 
other  city, — for  example,  that  of  the  Agrcei.  But 
this  would  leave  an  insufficient  space  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  for  the  Amphilochia.  Nor  will  this 
or  any  other  situation,  except  that  of  Neokhori, 
perfectly  accord  with  the  mention  of  Argos  by 
Thucydides  on  the  occasion  already  referred  to, 
when  in  the  winter  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  the  Amphilochi  and  Acarnanes, 
headed  by  Demosthenes  the  Athenian,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Ambraciots  and  their 
Peloponnesian  allies,  under  Eurylochus  the  Spar- 
tan. Eurylochus,  after  having  failed  in  an  attempt 
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upon  Naupactus,  had  marched  into  ^tolia,  and 
instead  of  returning  into  the  Peloponnesus,  had 
remained  at  Proschium  in  that  province  until  the 
winter,  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  Ambraciotae 
against  Argos,  after  which  it  was  intended,  in  case 
of  success,  to  proceed  against  the  allies  of  Athens 
in  Acamania.  When  Eurylochus  learned  that 
3000  Ambraciot  hoplitae,  advancing  from  Am- 
bracia,  had  occupied  Olpse,  a strong  fortress  upon 
a height  above  the  sea',  25  stades  from  Argos, 
he  advanced  from  Proschium,  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  Phoetise,  Medeon,  and  Limnsea,  into 
the  Agrais,  which  was  friendly  to  him,  and  from 
thence,  having  crossed  Thyamus,  an  uncultivated 
mountain,  he  entered  the  Argeia  in  the  night, 
passing  unperceived  between  Crenae,  where  a body 
of  Acarnanes  had  been  stationed  to  prevent  him, 
and  the  city  Argos,  where  the  rest  of  the  Acar- 
nanes were  assembled  with  such  of  the  Amphilochi 
as  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  Ambraciotae 
Having  thus  eflected  a junction  with  the  Ambraciotae 
at  Olpae,  he  took  post  with  the  combined  force  at 
Metropolis,  soon  after  which  Demosthenes  arriving 
in  the  Gulf,  anchored  near  Olpae’  with  twenty 
Athenian  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  200 
Messenian  hoplitae  from.  Naupactus,  and  sixty 
Athenian  archers.  Having  disembarked  these, 
and  taken  the  command  of  the  Acarnanes  and 


* ^'OXiraci  ret^oc  iiri  \6fov  fipaKiutTuy  f3i^  Kani)(pyro, — C. 

’Tpoc  rj  6a\affffr^ — 107. 

Thucyd.  I.  3,  c.  105.  * irjpi  rac  ^OX^ac  rov  Xotfwy 

* 01  yap  irXeiouf  vtto  *A^-  «V  OaXdooijc  cfwp/iovr, 
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Amphilochi,  he  encamped  near  Olpae,  where  he 
was  separated  only  by  a great  ravine  ‘ from  the 
army  of  Eurylochus.  It  was  not  until  the  sixth 
day  that  the  opponents  drew  out  their  troops  for 
battle.  Demosthenes,  who  was  on  the  right  with 
the  Messenians  and  the  archers  of  Athens,  opposed 
to  Eurylochus  and  the  Peloponnesians,  finding 
himself  in  danger  of  being  outflanked  by  means 
of  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy,  con- 
cealed 800  Acarnanians,  half  hoplitae  and  half 
light  armed,  in  a hollow  way  The  stratagem  was 
successful : Eurylochus  in  attempting  to  turn  the 
right  of  his  adversary  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
the  Acarnanians,  who  were  in  ambush,  and  was 
slain,  with  many  of  his  best  men.  The  Ambra- 
ciotjE  in  his  right  wing,  meantime,  had  so  far 
prevailed  over  the  Acarnanes  and  Amphilochi 
opposed  to  them  as  to  drive  them  towards  Argos, 
when  perceiving  the  defeat  of  the  other  part  of 
their  line,  they  turned,  and  found  some  difliculty 
in  making  good  their  retreat  into  Olpae.  The 
next  day  Menedaeus,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, made  proposals  for  permission  to  retreat, 
when  Demosthenes,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Acarnanian  leaders,  and  with  a view  to  bring  the 
Peloponnesians  into  discredit  in  that  part  of 
Greece,  agreed  to  allow  the  latter  to  retire  sepa- 
rately. This  was  soon  afterwards  effected  ; the 
Peloponnesians,  who  went  out  from  Olpae  on 
pretence  of  gathering  herbs  and  dried  bushes  for 


* vcot'  nva  »:oi\r}v 
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firewood  were  permitted  to  move  forward  and 
escape,  while  the  Ambraciotae  who  followed  them, 
ignorant  of  the  secret  treaty  of  the  former  with 
Demosthenes,  were  slain.  There  fell,  however, 
not  more  than  200,  because  having  been  colonists 
of  Corinth,  and  hence  resembling  the  Pelopon- 
nesians in  armour,  customs,  and  language,  it  was 
difficult  for  the  enemy  to  distinguish  them.  All 
those  who  escaped  took  refuge  with  Salynthius, 
king  of  the  Agrsei,  whose  territory  confined  on 
the  Amphilochia ’,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
to  CEniadse’.  In  the  mean  time  Demosthenes, 
who  had  received  advice  that  all  the  disposable 
force  of  the  Ambraciotae  was  advancing  through 
Amphilochia  towards  Olpae,  from  whence  their 
comrades  had  sent  for  assistance  on  the  first  ar- 
rival of  the  enemy,  detached  parties  to  beset  the 
roads  and  seize  the  strong  posts,  particularly  one 


' irpSiftaaiy  iirl  \a\avtaftoy  well  as  the  use  of  the  words 
Kai  ^pvyavwF  IvXKoyfiy  i(e\-  themselves,  has  continued 
doyres. — c.  111.  among  the  Greeks  to  this  day. 

The  custom  of  collecting  Aristophanes  alludes  to  the 
^pvyaya  and  &ypta  Xd^aya,  as  custom. 

*Ayp<oT(ri  rolai  Xa\dyoic  airro^  Tpa^€i^. 

Thesmoph.  v.  463. 


It  is  a common  employment 
of  the  women  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  when  an 
abundance  of  edible  herbs  and 
roots  arc  produced  on  all  the 
uncultivated  grounds  of  Greece, 
and  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  is  e.\emplified  on 
almost  every  halt  of  a body  of 


Greek  or  Albanian  soldiers, 
who  arc  to  be  seen  dispersed 
around  the  halting  place,  em- 
ployed in  lachanizing  for  their 
suppers. 

* SUtpvyov  ip  *Aypaica, 
oftopov  olaay. — Thucyd.  1.  3, 
c.  111. 

’ c.  114. 
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of  the  summits  of  the  mountain  Idomense,  the 
other  pinnacle  of  which,  called  the  lesser  Idomene, 
the  Ambraciotee  occupied  in  their  advance.  In  the 
evening  Demosthenes  moved  forward  to  the  pass ' 
with  half  his  army,  sending  the  remainder,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  Amphilochi,  into  the  Amphilo- 
chian  mountains.  Before  daylight  the  next  morning 
he  attacked  the  Ambraciotse,  and  the  surprise  was 
rendered  more  complete  by  the  Messenians,  who, 
advancing  in  front,  addressed  the  enemy  in  Doric. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Ambraciotae  were 
all  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  that  endeavouring 
to  escape  into  the  mountains  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Amphilochi,  while  some,  to  avoid 
these  their  most  rancorous  enemies,  (as  neigh- 
bours often  were  in  Greece)  preferred  rushing  into 
the  sea,  in  order  to  swim  to  the  Athenian  ships, 
which  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  near  the 
coast.  Demosthenes  then  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Amphilochi  and  Acamanes  to  attack  Ambracia, 
which  might  easily  have  been  taken,  so  great  had 
been  its  loss  of  men,  had  not  the  Acarnanes  been 
afraid  of  making  tbe  Athenians  too  powerful  in  this 
quarter.  Soon  afterwards  the  Acamanes  and  Am- 
philochi  made  a treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
the  Ambraciotaj  for  a hundred  years  ’. 

From  this  interesting  narrative  which  so  well 


* tvi  Ti/g  — c.  112. 

’ cc  Tov  iTnira  airoyBdt  icai 
iiroiinrayTO  eKaroy 
Iti) c.  114. 

The  same  term  of  100  years 
is  found  ill  the  treaty  between 


the  people  of  Elis  and  Eva,  on 
a bronze  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  probably 
two  centuries  earlier  than  the 
treaty  here  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides. 
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illustrates  the  military  system,  the  manners  and 
the  politics  of  Greece,  we  learn  that  the  moun- 
tain of  which  the  abrupt  termination  at  the  head 
of  the  Ambracic  gulf,  in  the  great  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces  of  Western  Greece,  causes  the  pass  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  country, 
was  named  Idomene,  or  Idomense  in  the  plural, 
with  reference  to  the  two  summits,  both  which 
were  fortified  posts,  if  not  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  at  least  at  a subsequent  date,  as  re- 
mains of  them  still  exist.  Of  that  at  the  northern 
end  there  are  considerable  ruins,  now  called,  as  I 
before  remarked,  Paleopyrgo.  The  t<T/3oXn,  through 
which  Demosthenes  advanced  on  the  eve  of  his 
second  victory,  seems  clearly  to  have  been  the 
pass  of  Makrinoro  itself,  especially  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  routed  Ambraciotae  having  en- 
deavoured to  swim  to  the  Athenian  ships.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain 
above  Kataforno  was  that  which  Demosthenes 
occupied,  that  the  northern  at  Menldhi  was  the 
position  in  which  the  Ambraciotae  were  attacked 
and  defeated,  and  that  Paleopyrgo  was  the  lesser 
Idomene.  By  taking  possession  of  the  southern 
summit,  Demosthenes  obtained  a post  which  both 
protected  the  advance  and  secured  the  retreat  in 
case  of  ill  success,  as  well  of  the  division  which  he 
led  through  Makrinoro  as  of  that  which  marched 
through  the  mountains  to  the  right. 

The  anchorage  of  the  fleet  of  Demosthenes 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  bay  of  Kataforno. 
Arapi,  or  more  probably  a position  on  the  ad- 
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jacent  part  of  Mavrovuni,  where  some  Hellenic 
remains  are  still  said  to  exist,  exactly  at  the  dis- 
tance of  25  stades  from  Neokhori,  which  the 
historian  gives  as  the  interval  between  Olpm  and 
Argos,  I conceive  to  have  been  the  site  of  Olpce, 
of  which  name  Ahipi  is  a very  natural  corruption. 
The  torrent  which  separated  the  combatants  seems 
to  have  been  the  northern  of  those  which  enter 
the  lagoon  of  Arapi,  and  Metropolis  to  have  been 
a place  on  its  right  bank,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Makrinoro.  Tiie  hollow  way  where 
Eurylochus  fell  was  probably  a higher  part  of  the 
same  ravine  which  separated  the  two  armies.  As 
changes  have  occurred  on  all  the  alluvial  coasts 
of  Greece  since  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
in  some  instances  by  the  filling  up  of  harbours,  as 
I conceive  to  have  happened  at  Argos,  in  others 
by  the  extension  of  the  low  coast,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  lagoons  within  the  beach,  which  is  likely 
to  have  been  the  case  at  the  bay  of  Kataforno,  the 
lagoon  near  Arapi  may  not  have  existed,  or  may 
not  have  been  of  such  extent  as  it  now  is,  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Armyro  I con- 
ceive to  have  been  the  position  of  Crence,  where 
the  Acarnanes  were  stationed  to  intercept  the 
enemy  ; for  that  place  lying  on  the  route  from 
the  southward  into  the  Amphilochian  plain,  was 
exactly  suited  to  that  purpose.  But  Eurylochus 
suspecting,  or  having  intimation  of  their  design 
when  he  arrived  in  the  vale  of  Limnaea,  crossed 
Mount  Tkyamus,  which  is  thus  identified  with 
Spartovuni,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Vlikha,  between  Armyro  and  Neokhori. 

The  same  transactions  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
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Peloponnesian  war  leave  no  doubt  of  the  situation 
of  the  Agrais,  or  country  of  the  Agrai,  which 
appears  to  have  been  separated  from  the  district 
of  L.imncea  in  Acarnama  by  Spartovuni,  and  far- 
ther inland  from  the  Mcdionia  by  a continuation 
of  the  same  ridge,  thus  comprehending  the  vale 
of  the  Kekhriniutza  up  to  the  ruined  fortress  of  that 
name,  which  was  probably  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Agrais  and  Stratice.  The  Agrcei  comprehended 
therefore  the  modem  villages  of  Varetadha,  Ser- 
dhiniana,  and  Ariadha,  and  separating  tX\&  Aperanti 
from  the  Amphitochi,  touched  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  the  Oreitm,  and  the  north-western  fron- 
tier of  vEtolia.  At  Xerokambo  and  cape  Kas- 
triotissa  they  extended  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf. 
As  I learn  from  Captain  Mitjo  Kondoianni,  who 
commands  200  armatoli  in  Valto,  and  is  there- 
fore well  acquainted  with  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  that  the  only  Hellenic  ruins 
which  can  be  compared  with  those  at  Neokhori, 
Surovigli,  and  Preventza,  are  at  Serdhiniana,  this 
was  probably  the  position  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
Agrcei;  if  therefore  the  name  Ariadha  has  been 
formed  from  ’AypafSa,  it  is  in  a situation  different 
from  that  of  the  ancient  city,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Vlikha,  if  it  be  a corruption  of  Atnpkilockia. 

Captain  Kondoianni  describes  another  great  ruin, 
called  Syvisti,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Achelous, 
about  4 hours  above  the  monastery  of  Tetarna, 
in  a part  of  'Agrafa  named  Velaghora,  but  it  seems 
rather  to  be  the  remains  of  a town  of  the  lower 
Empire,  though  possibly  occupying  the  site  of  a 
city  of  the  Euryhincs.  The  Achelous,  according 
to  the  same  informant,  often  contains  very  little 
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water  in  summer  above  Tetarna,  where  it  receives 
a large  subterraneous  stream ; and  a little  lower 
down  its  principal  tributary,  the  Megdhova,  or 
Migdova,  which  is  composed  of  three  rivers.  Of 
these,  the  western  rises  near  the  village  'Agrafa, 
from  a range  of  heights,  beyond  which  are  situ- 
ated Leontlto,  Petrllo,  and  several  other  large 
Agrafiote  villages.  The  middle  or  main  stream  of 
the  Megdhova,  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Karava,  flows  first  through  an  extensive  valley 
named  Nevropoli,  and  then  traverses  a more  con- 
fined country  between  the  Dulopian  ridges  border- 
ing upon  Thessaly,  and  a secondary  parallel  range, 
until  it  receives  the  Aguliano  or  river  of  Karpe- 
nisi ; after  which,  turning  to  the  north-west,  it 
joins  the  Agrafiotiko ; and  at  no  great  distance 
below  that  junction  falls  into  the  Aspro,  at  a spot 
to  which  the  union  of  a third  stream  from  the 
mountain  of  Syndekno  to  the  westward  gives  the 
name  of  Tripotamo.  Not  far  below  Tripotamo, 
the  river  is  said  to  flow  between  precipices  so 
closely  approaching,  as  to  be  crossed  by  a bridge 
of  ropes,  whence  the  place  is  called  Sta  Kre- 
masta.  If  the  Megdhova  be  the  Campylus,  as 
I before  suggested  ',  the  name  may  have  been 
derived  from  its  reflex  course,  caused  by  the 
southerly  projection  of  the  mountain  of  Keras- 
sovo,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  'Agrafa. 
This  remarkable  peak  is  visible  from  Prevyza, 
a few  degrees  to  the  right  of  the  still  more 
striking  Kalana,  which  latter  lies  from  Saint 
George  at  Prevyza,  exactly  in  a line  with  the 
two  capes  forming  the  entrance  from  the  gulf  of 

' Vol.  1.  p.  l.'iO, 
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Prevyza,  into  tliat  of  Arta.  Viena,  or  Panato- 
licuvi,  opposite  to  Vlokho,  is  also  visible  from  the 
same  station,  as  well  as  the  northern  summit  of 
the  same  great  ridge  near  Arakhova,  in  Suvalako, 
in  the  district  of  Karpenisi,  the  latter  subtending 
15°i  with  the  centre  of  Kalana  and  the  two  capes, 
the  former  28°. 

November  9. — From  Prevyza  to  Luro  in  3^ 
hours,  the  loaded  horses  in  5 hours.  The  road 
passes  through  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  and  over 
the  height  of  Mikhalitzi  into  the  plain  of  Lumari, 
which  has  the  same  rich  kind  of  soil  as  that  of 
Prevyza,  but  is  overgrown  with  small  oaks  and 
brambles,  and  supplies  only  pasture  to  the  V^ezir’s 
flocks.  Near  Prevyza  the  hawthorn  was  in  blos- 
som, and  there  were  lambs  of  a month  old.  As 
we  advance  towards  the  interior  the  season  is  less 
forward.  The  castle  of  Luro,  built  only  a few 
years  ago,  is  already  falling  to  ruin,  having  been 
constructed  like  the  dwelling  houses  of  Mpirus, 
of  loose  stones  and  mud  interposed  between  strata 
of  wood.  In  the  opening  of  the  vale  above  Luro, 
Suli  presents  itself  to  view  in  a very  imposing 
manner.  The  vale  and  the  slopes  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  as  far  up  as  Suli  and  Tervitziana,  are 
covered  with  oaks.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
small  and  of  the  velani  kind  ; towards  the  river  of 
St.  George  are  some  of  larger  girth. 

In  the  afternoon  I proceed  in  3 hours  to  Memet- 
jaus,  or  Mainutjaus.  At  Kanza  we  leave  the  pass 
which  leads  into  the  vale  of  Lelovo  to  the  left, 
traverse  soon  afterwards  a marsh  where  the  water 
comes  up  to  the  horses’  knees,  and  arrive  at  a 
wooden  bridge  across  the  river  of  St.  George, 
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from  whence  a winding  muddy  path  leads  through 
a plain  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  but  producing  only 
a small  quantity  of  maize,  to  Riba.  This  is  a 
small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of 
St.  George,  opposite  to  the  ruins  called  Rogus, 
which  occupy  an  extremity  of  the  hills.  The  re- 
mains are  those  of  a fortified  town  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  built  upon  Hellenic  foundations,  and  com- 
posed in  part  of  materials  of  ancient  times.  Al- 
though the  place  has  probably  for  ages  been  ruined 
and  deserted,  the  name  still  gives  title  to  a suf- 
fragan bishop  of  the  metropolitan  See  of  Arta.  It 
is  found  among  the  bishoprics  of  the  metropolis  of 
Naupactus,  in  the  tenth  century  ‘,  when  Arta  was 
not  yet  an  episcopal  See,  and  from  Cantacuzenus  it 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  or  for- 
tresses of  Epirus  in  the  fourteenth  century '.  The 
Hellenic  remains  seem  from  Polybius  to  have  be- 
longed to  a town  named  Ubaradra,  for  he  relates 
that  Philip  passed  by  Charadra^  in  his  march 
from  Ambracus  to  the  strait  of  Actium,  that  is  to 
say,  from  Fidho-kastro  in  the  marshes  of  Arta  to 
Prevyza,  from  which  line  the  marshes  towards  the 
sea  would  have  caused  a divei^ence  to  the  north- 
ward. When  Fulvius  the  Roman  consul  was  pre- 
paring to  besiege  Ambracia,  in  the  year  b.c.  189, 
some  .^tolian  deputies,  who  bad  been  intercepted 


' Not.  Episcop.  OrsBC.  p. 
394.  Paris.  It  may  have  been 
a century  older,  as  we  know 
the  bishopric  of  loannina  to 
have  been,  the  first  catalogue 
in  the  Notitise  of  the  time  of 
Leo,  not  containing  the  names 


of  any  but  the  metropolitan 
Sees  of  Greece. 

’ Cantacuz.  1.  2,  c.  31,  et 
seq. 

’ ijye  irapa  Xapd^pov. — 
Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  63. 
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by  the  Epirotes  on  their  way  to  Rome,  were  sent 
to  Charadra  as  prisoners,  and  from  thence  trans- 
ferred by  the  Epirotes  to  Bucliajtium  ‘.  Tlie  name 
occurs  also  in  a fragment  of  Ennius  *,  which  seems 
to  refer  to  the  good  quality  of  a particular  kind  of 
shell-fish  in  the  adjoining  river  or  marshes.  The 
town  evidently  took  its  name  from  the  river  which 
forming  a continued  cataract  from  one  of  its  chief 
sources  at  St.  George  to  the  plain  of  Lelovo,  well 
merited  the  appellation  of  Charadra.  This  stream, 
after  emerging  from  the  gorge  between  Strivlna 
and  Rogus,  follows  the  foot  of  the  woody  heights 
to  Rogus,  and  then  turns  towards  Luro,  receiving 
that  river  and  joining  the  gulf  not  above  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  mazoma  of 
Nicopolis.  The  marshes  which  intersect  the  plains 
below  Lamari  and  Luro,  and  around  Rogus,  aided 
by  the  wild  vegetation  which  surround  them, 
render  the  maritime  Molossis  very  unhealthy  in 
summer,  and  scarcely  any  persons  then  remain  in 
the  villages  except  those  engaged  in  the  harvests. 

Nov.  10.  — The  road  from  Mamutjaus  to 
loannina  takes  the  direction  of  Arta,  but  winds 
very  much  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshes,  which 
seem  to  be  chiefly  formed  by  the  river  of  Strivlna 
and  by  sources  between  that  place  and  Rogus, 
added  to  those  of  Khanopulo.  In  the  latter  marsh 
there  are  two  streams,  one  of  which  joins  the  St. 
George,  the  other  finds  its  way  separately  to  the 
sea.  There  is  no  plain  in  Turkey  where  drainage 
would  be  attended  with  greater  profit.  Having 

' Polyb.  1.  22.  c.  9. 

’ Mylilenac  cst  pecten  Charadrumquc  apud  Ambraciai. 

Ap.  Apulcii  Apol.  p.  468. 
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arrived  in  two  hours  at  Khalikiudhes,  which  is 
about  one  hour  west  of  Marati,  the  suburb  of  Arta, 
we  join,  in  another  half  hour,  the  paved  derveni, 
at  a point  one  hour  distant  from  Arta,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  by  the  beylik,  or  high  road, 
through  Pendipigadhia,  reacli  loannina,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  hours  and  twenty  minutes  from  Mamut- 
jaus,  having  halted  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
on  the  road.  This  route,  the  only  one  practicable 
at  all  seasons  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of  loan- 
nina, is  now  paved  in  all  the  difficult  places,  and 
may  be  travelled  in  a four-wheeled  carriage. 
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From  loBnnina  to  Mctzovo,  Stngus,  and  Trikkala — Sub-divi- 
sions of  Trikkala  district — 'Agrafa,  its  topography,  popula- 
tion, and  produce — Dolojpia,  Athamania,  Tymphcci,  Aiihictt, 
Talaret, — River  Ion — Oxyneia — College  of  Derviscs  at  Trfk- 
kala — Gardhiki,  Pelinnceum — Tzighioti — Ferry  of  the  Peneius 
— Phacium — Alifaka — Larissa — Tumavo — River  Tilaresitts 
Cities  of  Pelasgiolu — Dhamasi — Dheminiko,  Cyretiee — In- 
scriptions— Mologhusta — Mallcea,  Eritium,  city  of  the  Per- 
rheefn,  Oloosson — Vlakho-ianni — Leftherokhdri — Ericinium — 
Gritziano,  Pharcadon — Bridge  of  Tzighioti — VlokhO,  PeiresUe 
or  Asterium — Rivers  Enipeut,  Apidanus — Petrino,  Phyllitt 
— Mount  Mavrovuni — Orfana — Fersala. 


Nov.  19. — From  loannina  to  the  three  Khans' 
seven  hours.  From  October  the  20th  to  this  day 
the  weather  has  been  equally  divided  between  fair 
and  showery.  At  Prevyza  there  was  a heavy  rain 
for  five  days,  with  very  little  intermission,  suc- 
ceeded by  a north-east  wind  for  seven  days,  with 
an  atmosphere  perfectly  serene.  For  the  last  four 
days  there  has  been  rain,  with  a south-west  wind. 
This  day,  the  wind  having  moved  more  directly 
westward,  has  brought  only  light  showers.  Mounts 
Kakardhlsta  and  Tzumerka  were  permanently 
tipped  with  snow  on  the  first  of  this  month. 
On  the  10th,  Kahardhista,  the  ridge  of  Metzovo, 

* Ta  rpia  \ayta* 
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and  the  summits  of  Zagori,  were  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  the  first  more  extensively  than  the 
others,  while  Nemertzika  and  Olytzika  had  not 
any.  All  the  summits  around  Kalarj'tes  had 
been  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  during  the 
rains  of  October;  but  the  snow  had  all  disap- 
peared, even  from  Kahardhista,  on  the  20th  of 
October. 

Our  route,  although  it  is  the  high  road  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  only  frequented  communica- 
tion between  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  is  in  the  most 
neglected  condition.  The  late  autumnal  rains 
have  left  it  only  just  passable.  The  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  hill  of  Dhrysko,  which  divides  the 
plain  of  loannina  from  the  valley  of  the  Arachthus, 
is  in  the  worst  possible  state.  After  a halt  at  the 
khan  of  Dhrysko,  we  descend  from  thence  to  the 
Zagori  branch  of  the  Arta,  cross  it  by  the  bridge 
r^c  Kupac,  follow  up  the  bed  of  the  Metzovo  branch 
for  near  an  hour ; and  then,  after  passing  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  right  bank,  cross  to  the 
opposite  side  by  a bridge  of  one  arch,  follow  the 
heights  on  that  side,  again  descend  into  the  bed, 
and  then  follow  the  right  bank  to  the  Three 
Khans. 

Nov.  20. — From  Tria  Khania  to  Metzovo  two 
hours  and  a quarter.  We  continue  to  follow  the 
river  along  its  bed,  or  over  the  heights  on  the  left 
bank,  as  far  as  the  bridge,  which  is  a little  below 
the  junction  of  the  tributary  descending  from  the 
mountain  of  Khaliki ; then  quit  the  river,  and 
ascend  to  Prosilion,  or  the  northern  Makhala  of 
Metzovo,  where  I am  lodged  in  the  house  of  Kyr 
s 2 
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S.  N.,  a merchant  who  usually  resides  at  loannina 
— receive  visits  from  the  primates,  the  stipendiary 
physician,  who  is  a Neapolitan  ; the  bolu-bashi 
a Tepeleniote,  and  Captain  Dehli-lanni  a native 
of  Metzovo,  chief  of  the  armatoli  who  defend  the 
pass,  and  the  terror  of  the  robbers. 

The  fields  of  the  Metzovites  producing  only  a 
small  quantity  of  corn,  they  are  now  paying  ten 
paras  an  oke  for  barley  at  Grevena  or  Trikkala, 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  horses  of  travellers. 
Though  complaining  of  the  Vezir's  extortions,  they 
admit  that  he  is  not  quite  forgetful  of  the  expences 
to  which  their  situation  in  this  great  derveni  ren- 
ders them  liable ; and,  like  most  of  his  subjects, 
they  allow  him  the  merit  of  defending  them  from 
inferior  agents  and  highway  robbers,  though  he 
seldom  suffers  any  good  opportunity  to  pass  of 
plundering  them  himself : for  instance,  my  host 
was  three  months  in  prison  this  year,  under  the 
pretext  of  being  concerned  in  a correspondence 
with  the  Russians,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
Vezir  1000  sequins  to  obtain  his  liberty  ; nor 
would  it  have  been  effected  at  this  price  without 
the  intercession  of  Omer  Bey  Vrioni,  whose  assist- 
ance was  wanted  by  Al^’  against  Berat. 

The  affair  of  Berat  has  already  cost  His  Highness 
so  much  that  he  is  collecting  money  from  all  quar- 
ters. A tatar  overtook  us  to-day,  going  to  collect 
80  purses  from  fifteen  villages  of  Aspropotamo  ; 
only  in  three  or  four  of  which,  as  Captain  lanni 
informs  me,  are  there  any  inhabitants  left,  the  rest 
having  fled  from  the  robbers  into  the  plain  of 
Trikkala.  The  most  conspicuous  building  in 
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An'ilio,  the  quarter  of  Metzovo  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ravine,  is  a house  which  has  been  lately 
built  by  Mukhtar  Pasha  for  a favourite  youth  of 
that  place. 

Nov.  21. — A southerly  gale,  succeeding  a single 
serene  day,  set  in  last  midnight  with  great  vio 
lence,  and  continues  all  this  day,  with  torrents  of 
rain. 

Nov.  22. — The  southerly  wind  of  yesterday  had 
melted  the  snow  upon  the  ridge,  but  last  night  it 
fell  again  and  covered  all  the  woods  on  the  sum- 
mit ; but  by  no  means  to  such  a degree  as  when  I 
crossed  theZygos  a week  earlier,  in  the  year  1805, 
which  was  noted  for  the  early  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  no 
permanent  snow  before  January.  Our  passage  to- 
day is  not  difficult ; especially  as  I have  the  assist- 
ance of  ten  or  twelve  khamalidhes,  or  porters  of 
Metzovo,  who  were  directed  by  the  Vezir’s  com- 
mandant to  accompany  me,  together  with  nine  of 
his  palikaria.  We  arrive  at  the  khan  of  Malakassi  - 
in  three  hours  and  a half.  A very  useful  khan 
has  been  established  since  my  last  visit,  just  under 
the  eastern  side  of  the  summit.  Here  the  Metzo- 
vites  are  responsible  for  having  hamals  constantly 
in  attendance. 

Nov.  23. — A fall  of  snow  during  the  night  ren- 
ders the  road  extremely  bad  ; and,  together  with 
the  effect  of  the  late  rains  in  swelling  the  Salani- 
vria,  and  obliging  us  to  follow  the  akres  on  the 
left  bank,  lengthens  the  time  to  Kalabaka  an  hour 
and  a half.  In  descending  the  heights  to  the  river 
of  Kratzova  or  Miritza,  which  we  cross  by  a high 
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bridge,  tlic  view  opens  of  the  entrance  into  Thes- 
saly between  the  superb  rocks  of  the  Meteora  on 
the  north,  and  the  woody  mountain  opposite  to  them 
on  the  south,  together  with  a part  of  the  plains  of 
Upper  Thessaly,  not  far  from  Trikkala  ; with  the 
exception  of  this  part  of  the  landscape  the  whole 
is  now  covered  with  snow.  The  river  of  Kratzova 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  through  a 
thick  wood  of  large  planes.  Fartlier  up,  its  valley 
is  well  cultivated,  and  on  the  heights  still  farther, 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  to  our  left,  is 
seen  the  large  village  of  Miritza.  On  the  northern 
side  of  this  valley  the  heights  are  covered  with 
oaks,  which  extend  also  over  the  mountains,  in- 
closing the  vale  of  the  Salamvria,  but  where  the 
forest  is  not  so  thick,  the  trees  being  in  general 
intermixed  with  vineyards  around  several  villages : 
few  of  the  oaks  are  of  any  considerable  size. 

Nov.  24. — Kalabaka  has  suffered  extremely  of 
late  from  the  vexations  of  the  last  hodja-bashi 
lanaki,  who  built  a superb  house  with  the  produce 
of  his  plunder,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  prison  at 
loannina.  But  it  is  injured  more  permanently  by 
the  expence  of  konaks,  to  which  it  is  continually 
subject,  in  consequence  of  its  lying  at  the  exit  of 
the  most  frequented  pass  in  Greece. 

The  master  of  the  house  in  which  I lodge,  who 
among  his  other  misfortunes  has  left  an  eye  with 
the  thieves,  had  the  honour  not  long  since  of 
having  a Bey  with  a party  of  Albanians  quartered 
upon  him  for  ten  or  twelve  days : they  burnt  his 
furniture  and  his  silk  frames,  and  finished  by  bor- 
rowing a valuable  mule,  which  he  saw  no  more. 
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To  iucrease  the  misery  of  Kalabaka,  the  crop  of 
silk  has  been  bad  this  year,  and  the  spinners  have 
been  obliged  to  purchase  it  at  30  piastres  the  oke, 
instead  of  20,  the  usual  price.  The  bishop  tuv 
Sra-ywy,  who  being  an  loannitc ' is  more  polished 
than  the  generality  of  caloyers,  confirms  the  in- 
formation which  I received  on  my  former  visit  as 
to  the  existence  of  some  vestiges  of  a Hellenic  city 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  Kala- 
buka,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Fortes.  A detached  conical 
height  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  sends  forth  a 
low  ridge  reaching  to  the  river.  Here  some 
ancient  sepulchres  have  been  observed,  and  there 
are  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  on  the  height 
itself.  The  village  Niklitzi  stands  on  the  slope, 
but  the  ancient  site  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Skumbos,  which  might  be  supposed  a corruption 
of  <TTouc  Toftifiovg,  and  a proof  of  its  being  the  posi- 
tion of  Gomphi;  but  I cannot  obtain  any  confirma- 
tion of  this  conjecture,  as  the  Greeks  follow  Mele- 
tius  in  believing  that  Gomphi  occupied  the  site 
of  Stagiis — an  erroneous  opinion,  the  inscription 
which  exists  here  in  honour  of  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla  leaving  no  reasonable  doubt  of  Stagus  being 
the  position  of  ^ginium*.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  Gomphi,  which  stood  near  the  entrance  of  the 
passes  leading  by  the  shortest  and  easiest  route 
through  Athamania  to  Ambrada,  could  have  been 
so  far  to  the  northward  as  the  hill  of  Niklitzi, 
which,  like  jEginium,  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
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pass  leading  into  the  Dodonaea ; the  main  com- 
munication between  Upper  Thessaly  and  the  in- 
land parts  of  Epirus,  and  the  most  important  of 
all  the  defiles  of  Northern  Greece.  From  Sta- 
gus  or  Kalabaka  to  Trikkala  is  a ride  of  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  At  1.30  from  Stagus 
Voivoda  is  on  the  left,  and  an  hour  farther  Mertzi ; 
the  brook  Kumerki  flows  through  tlie  former,  and 
another  which  rises  at  Aghia  Moni  through  the 
latter.  Towards  Stagus  the  soil  is  sandy,  near 
Trikkala  it  is  a soft  rich  mould,  now  in  a state 
of  mud. 

Nov.  25. — The  Liva  of  Trikkala,  in  Turkish 
Tirhala,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Eyalet  or 
province  of  Rumili,  comprehends  all  ancient  Thes- 
saly, together  with  the  surrounding  mountains  ; 
it  is  bounded  northward  by  the  Livas  of  Selanik 
and  Okhri,  and  southward  by  those  of  Enebekht 
and  'Egribos.  For  the  last  22  years  it  has  been 
governed  by  Alj',  who  very  soon  added  to  it  the 
pashalik  of  loannina,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  his  power  since  that  time,  is 
still  officially  no  more  than  governor-general  of 
loannina  and  Trikkala,  as  he  lately  signed  him- 
self in  a letter  addressed  to  the  King  of  England  *. 
The  kaza  or  jurisdiction  of  Trikkala  is  divided 
in  Aly’s  system  of  government  into  eight  kolis, 
containing  altogether  180  villages,  the  police  of 
each  koli  being  under  the  direction  of  a captain 
of  armatoli.  The  kolis  are, — 1.  Poliana,  or  the 
plain  around  Trikkala,  where  among  many  others 
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is  a village  of  that  name  ; 2.  Zarko,  in  which  are 
Zarko  of  400  families,  Tzighioti  of  150,  Grisano 
of  60  ; 3.  Ardhami,  or  Ardham,  containing  Sta- 
gus,  Turcicfe  Kalabak,  which  name  is  very  com- 
monly used  also  by  the  Greeks,  though  as  in 
many  others  adopted  from  Turks  and  Albanians, 
they  add  a vowel  at  the  end.  Ardhami  is  a vil- 
lage standing  in  the  midst  of  the  heights  to  the 
north  of  Trikkala.  Voivoda,  and  Sklatina,  a few 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Voivoda,  in  a valley 
branching  from  thence,  are  the  two  other  prin- 
cipal villages  in  Ardham.  4.  Klinovo  extends 
to  the  sources  of  the  Achehus  at  Krania  and 
Khallki,  and  contains  Klinovo,  Kastania,  and  Ven- 
dista  in  the  situations  before  described ' on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Peneius.  These  five  villages 
have  between  two  and  three  hundred  houses  each. 
This  koli  borders  westward  on  the  Nakhe  of  Ma- 
lakassi,  in  the  kaza  of  loannina.  5.  In  the  koli 
of  Porta  are  Kardhiki  on  the  river  Aspro,  on  the 
confines  of  Tzumerka,  in  the  kaza  of  Arta  ; Dhesi, 
eastward  of  Kardhiki ; Pira,  still  farther  eastward, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fir  forests  of  Mount  Aspropo- 
tamitiko ; Tima,  between  Pira  and  Kato-Porta. 
These  are  villages  of  from  80  to  150  families. 
Klinovo  and  Porta  form  the  district  called  Aspro- 
potamo.  6.  Rizo,  so  called  as  being  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Kotziaka,  contains 
Lepenitza  and  Megarkhi.  7.  Kratzova,  or  Krat- 
ziova ; in  this  koli  are  Miritza,  the  position  of 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  higher  up 
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the  river,  Bozovo,  near  which  there  are  ancient 
ruins.  Veliinlsti  is  two  hours  eastward  of  Miritza, 
and  midway  between  Kalabaka  and  Grevena,  five 
hours  from  each.  At  Velimisti  the  road  from 
Trikkala  to  Grevena,  which  ascends  the  vale  of 
Voivoda,  falls  in  with  that  from  Kalabaka  to  Gre- 
vena. 8.  Khassia,  as  a koli,  now  contains  only 
six  small  villages  : Dhissikata,  which  has  300 
houses,  on  the  borders  of  the  Macedonian  plains, 
five  hours  from  Grevena,  as  many  from  Servia, 
and  ten  from  Trikkala,  once  belonged  to  Khassia, 
but  now  pays  its  contributions  at  Zituni.  Zimi- 
atza  in  like  manner,  which  is  situated  also  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain  of  Khassia,  on  this 
side  of  Dhissikata,  now  belongs  to  Larissa.  Khas- 
sia, which,  as  well  as  Aspropotamo,  is  an  old  Greek 
chorographical  division,  formerly  comprised,  and  is 
still  in  common  parlance  applied  to,  all  the  moun- 
tainous region  which  extends  from  the  Trikkaline 
plains  to  the  confines  of  Larissa,  Dheminlko,  Ser- 
via, and  Grevena. 

'Agrafa  (ro  "'Aypa^a)  is  another  division  of  the 
country  which  existed  under  the  Greek  empire. 
It  contains  the  mountains  to  the  southward  of  Trik- 
kala, and  though  considered  as  a part  of  the  liva 
of  Tirhala,  has  enjoyed  particular  privileges  dating 
perhaps  from  a remote  period  in  the  Byzantine 
empire,  when  the  villages  were  “ not  written 
down”  in  the  publicans’  books,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  accounted  in  a body  for  their 
taxes.  To  judge  from  the  names  of  places,  and 
from  the  absence  of  every  language  but  the  Greek, 
'Agrafa  had  preserved  itself  before  the  Turkish 
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conquest  from  admixture  with  Bulgarians  and 
Wallachians  in  a greater  degree  than  most  other 
parts  of  Greece.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  still  enjoyed 
the  self-government  which  it  obtained  by  capitula- 
tion with  Mahomet  II.  when  he  had  conquered 
Albania  ; the  imperial  which  he 

granted  to  the  Agrafiotes  on  that  occasion  they 
assert  to  be  still  in  existence  in  the  Fanari  at  Con- 
stantinople. Every  year  there  were  chosen  by 
ballot  an  archon  and  five  or  six  assessors,  forming 
a council,  which  had  the  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment.  A Christian  captain  with  200  men 
and  a Mahometan  Albanian  with  300,  kept  the 
police  of  the  district,  and  ensured  the  safety  of  the 
roads,  under  the  direction  of  the  archons. 

Of  late  years  various  circumstances  have  injured 
the  republic,  and  have  had  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing in  some  degree  its  population.  Internal  dis- 
sensions, both  in  individual  and  between  neigh- 
bouring villages,  have  been  a leading  cause,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  northern  or  Thessalian  side  of  'Agrafa  over 
the  southern  or  Italian,  giving  rise  to  an  assump- 
tion of  superiority  by  the  former  portion  of  the 
people,  and  sometimes  to  positive  ill-usage  on  their 
part  towards  the  latter.  Meantime  the  pursuit 
of  Greek  and  Albanian  robbers  has  given  Alj^ 
as  Derventli  a pretext  for  entering  the  country 
with  his  troops ; while  steadily  pursuing  his  object 
of  permanently  establishing  his  own  Albanians  as 
guardians  of  the  police  of  the  district,  in  the  room 
of  the  armatoli  employed  by  the  Agrafiotes,  he  has 
encroached  on  their  privileges,  fomented  their  jea- 
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lousies,  and  raised  contributions  upon  them.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  Tjolak  Oglu  of  Reudhina,  whom  he  kept  in 
prison  until  he  had  extorted  80  purses  from  him. 
He  then  gave  him  permission  to  return  home  ; but 
as  many  of  the  dismissed  armatoli  had  become 
robbers  themselves,  and  thrown  the  country  around 
Rendhina  into  a state  of  insecurity,  the  proestos 
declined  the  favour,  and  intreated  permission  to 
reside  at  loannina,  preferring,  as  he  told  His  High- 
ness, to  be  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  a Vezir,  to  being 
shot  by  a tcXt^rtKov  iraXatorov^tK-i  (the  rusty  musket 
of  a robber).  In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that 
compliments  and  asseverations  to  His  Highness, 
turn  chiefly  upon  hanging,  drowning  in  the  lake, 
shooting,  or  beheading. 

'Agrafa  may  be  described  as  comprehending  the 
mountains  bordering  on  Thessaly  which  connect 
Pindus  with  Othrys  as  well  as  with  (Eta ; for  the 
two  latter  ranges,  though  separated  from  one  ano- 
ther towards  the  sea  by  the  vale  of  the  Sper- 
cheius,  are  united  inland.  Mount  Velukhi  or 
Tymphrestus  forming  the  common  link  of  con- 
nexion. In  the  direction  of  west  and  south, 
'Agrafa  extends  to  the  Achelous,  and  comprehends 
the  valleys  and  inclosing  ridges  of  the  tributaries 
of  that  river.  To  the  northward  it  is  separated 
from  Aspropotamo  by  the  river  of  Fortes,  and 
touches  on  the  Upper  Thessalian  plain  from  the 
Fortes  or  Gates  of  Trlkkala',  where  that  river 
issues  into  the  plain  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
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Dhomoko  ; to  the  southwest  of  which,  lannitzu, 
the  easternmost  village  in  'Agrafa,  borders  upon 
the  Turkish  kaza  of  Badradjlk,  from  whence  the 
boundary  of  'Agrafa  following  a westerly  direction 
touches  the  kazas  of  Karpenisi  and  Vrakhdri, 
terminating  to  the  S.W.  at  the  junction  of  the 
Aspro  with  its  great  eastern  branch  ; from  thence 
the  boundary  follows  the  Achelous  upwards,  con- 
fining upon  the  Arta  Kazasi  until  it  arrives  in  the 
latitude  of  Fortes  at  about  twelve  miles  above  the 
bridge  of  St.  Bessarion,  commonly  called  that  of 
Korako  or  Koraki '.  This  bridge,  which  is  in  the 
route  from  Trikkala  to  Arta,  forms  the  only  com- 
munication between  the  two  banks  of  the  Aspro 
in  that  part  of  the  country  when  the  river  is 
swollen.  It  was  built  at  the  expence  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Dusikdn  in  Kotziaka.  The  length  of 
'Agrafa  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  is  about  fifty  English 
miles  direct,  the  breadth  about  thirty-five. 

'Agrafa  contains  85  villages  and  7685  houses, 
in  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants,  but  their  number  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  somewhat  reduced.  There  are  fifteen 
large  and  many  smaller  monasteries,  and  the  re- 
mains of  about  eighteen  Hellenic  towns  or  for- 
tresses. The  chief  town,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  archon  and  council  is  Rendhina  which  con- 
tains 450  houses  : it  is  situated  three  or  four  hours 
to  the  westward  of  lannitzu’,  and  consequently. 
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like  many  other  capitals,  is  very  far  from  being 
in  a central  situation.  Next  in  importance  to  it 
are  Petrilu and  Megali  Kastania’.  The  former 
stands  near  the  sources  of  a branch  of  the  Aspro, 
which  joins  that  river  above  the  bridge  of  Koraki, 
being  collected  from  the  valleys  on  the  southern 
and  western  sides  of  Mount  Karava,  which  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  range,  bordering  on  Thessaly, 
and  bears  S.S.W.  from  Trikkala.  Kastania  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  ridge,  in  a lofty 
situation  commanding  a view  of  the  Thessalian 
plains,  at  the  foot  of  a peak  called  Ttamo,  probably 
an  ancient  name.  The  other  principal  towns  of 
'Agrafa  are  Furna’,  situated  westward  of  Rend- 
hina  on  a tributary  of  the  Megdhova  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Aspro;  Blazdhu^  and  Fanari®  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Trikkala ; the  latter  about 
ten  miles  south  of  that  town.  On  the  Italian 
side  of  'Agrafa,  where  the  villages  are  generally 
smaller  and  poorer  than  on  the  ThessaJian,  Fran- 
ghista  ‘ and  the  neighbouring  Kerassovo ' are  the 
largest. 

The  chief  monasteries  are:  1.  Tetarna*,  four 
hours  to  the  W.  of  Franghista,  at  the  south  west- 
ern extremity  of  'Agrafa.  Near  it  the  river  Aspro 
is  joined  by  a great  subterraneous  stream  called 
Mardhaka*.  2.  Stavropighi  commonly  called 
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the  monastery  of  Rendhina,  between  Rendhina 
and  lannitzu.  3.  Mukha above  Kastania.  4. 
Koroni*,  above  Blazdhu,  noted  for  its  antiquity 
and  for  some  paintings  with  which  this  monastery 
was  decorated  by  an  imperial  interpreter  named 
Kuskola,  5.  Petra,  near  Katafyghi  a large  vil- 
lage in  the  way  from  Fanari  to  Kastania. 

Ecclesiastically  'Agrafa  is  divided  among  several 
bishoprics.  That  of  Thaumacus*  comprehends 
Rendhina  and  all  the  eastern  extremity  of 'Agrafa, 
with  the  exception  of  lannitzu,  which  is  under  the 
metropolitan  of  Neopatra^ . Farther  to  the  N.W. 
on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Vurgara  are  several 
villages,  among  which  areThrapsimi*,  Lakresi',  and 
Apidhia  which  are  peculiars  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Larissa.  All  the  remainder  of  the  northern  side 
of  'Agrafa  is  in  the  archbishopric  of  Fandri  “.  A 
portion  of  the  western  frontier  confining  on  Radho- 
vizdhi  of  Arta  forms  a part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Radhovizdhi  ; all  the  remainder  of 'Agrafa,  as  well 
as  Karpenisi,  is  under  the  bishop  of  Litza  and 
'Agrafa  ",  who,  as  well  as  the  bishops  of  Thauma- 
cus  and  of  Radhovizdhi,  is  a suffragan  of  the 
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metropolitan  of  Larissa.  'Agrafa  is  the  name  of 
a small  village  in  a very  rugged  and  secluded 
position  to  the  south  of  Petrilu. 

Of  the  Palea  kastra  the  greatest  is  said  to  be 
that  already  mentioned  at  Syvisti '.  Higher  up 
the  river,  on  the  same  side,  are  other  Hellenic 
remains  at  Little  Vraniana",  and  at  Liaskovo’, 
which  is  not  far  southward  of  the  bridge  Koraku. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  is  said  to  be  at 
Kn^sovo^  a small  village  in  the  country  northward 
of  the  same  bridge,  and  not  far  from  Bokovltza*. 
These  I suspect  to  be  the  ruins  of  Argithea,  the 
capital  of  Athamania.  In  the  eastern  part  of  'Agrafa, 
the  chief  remains  of  antiquity  are  reported  to  be  at 
Rendhina  and  Kaitza : and  those  on  the  northern  side, 
at  or  near  Smokovo,  Katafyghi  and  St.  George;  of 
these,  the  Paleokastro  at  Smokovo  is  said  to  be 
the  largest.  No  very  confident  opinion,  however, 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  ancient  places 
can  be  formed  from  this  information,  as  the  walls 
of  a small  fortress  in  good  preservation,  sometimes 
attract  more  notice  than  mere  vestiges  of  an  ex- 
tensive city. 

Although  'Agrafa  consists  of  mountains 
and  narrow  rocky  valleys,  the  chief  excep- 
tions being  the  plain  called  Nevropoli,  near 
the  sources  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  As- 
pro,  and  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  raoun- 


Kyiooj^o, 

* Miicpj)  Bpapcata.  * Miroifo/3/r^a. 
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tains  to  tlic  southward  of  Megi'di  Kastania,  in- 
dustry, security,  and  in  some  parts  a fertile  soil, 
had  enabled  the  Agrafidtes  to  export  several  kinds 
of  agricultural  produce  to  the  rich  but  desolate  dis- 
tricts around  them.  The  following  are  stated  to 
have  been  the  exports  ; — 15,000  fortdmata  of  wine, 
of  100  okes  the  fortoma ; 100,000  okes  of  butter, 
200,000  of  cheese,  200,000  of  wool,  4000  of  silk, 
2000  of  honey,  40,000  yi|8oirpdj3ara,  or  head  of 
sheep  and  goats ; 2000  of  oxen  and  cows.  The 
prices  at  present  are,  butter  one  -ypoai  or  piastre 
the  oke ; cheese  15  paras;  honey  20  paras;  wax 
5 piastres ; wine  8 piastres  the  fortoma ; a sheep 
8 piastres  ; a goat  5 piastres  ; a cow  30  piastres  ; 
an  ox  for  labour  30  piastres ; wheat  six  paras  the 
oke  ; a hen  15  paras  ; a chicken  10  paras.  The 
corn  produced  in  'Agrafa  is  seldom  sufficient  for 
its  consumption,  but  requires  the  addition  of  about 
a sixth. 

The  villages  which  are  least  favoured  in  respect 
of  soil  have  resources  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
articles  of  cotton  and  wool,  such  as  coarse  cloths, 
shawls  for  the  head  and  girdle,  and  towels.  It  is 
reckoned  that  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
'Agrafa  gain  a livelihood  by  weaving.  There  arc 
also  many  workers  in  gold  and  silver ; and  at 
Sklatina  is  a fabric  of  sword-blades,  gun-barrels, 
and  locks  of  pistols,  which  last  are  sold  at  15 
piastres  each.  A large  proportion  of  the  Agra- 
fiotes,  like  the  other  mountaineers  of  Greece,  gain 
a livelihood  abroad  as  shopkeepers  or  artisans,  or 
as  carriers  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  The 
mountains  to  the  northward  and  eastward  are  of 
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dark-colourcd  rock,  and  covered  with  woods  of 
pine  and  oak  : in  the  opposite  direction  the  rocks 
are  white,  bare,  and  full  of  caverns,  in  some  of 
which  are  monasteries  and  remains  of  hermitages, 
particularly  a convent  named  Stand,  and  another 
near  Karitza.  The  southern  and  western  streams 
produce  trout  in  great  number ; in  those  flowing 
towards  Thessaly  the  most  esteemed  fish  is  called 
briuni There  is  only  one  lake,  that  of  Dereli, 
which  abounds  in  fish  of  various  kinds. 

The  people  of  'Agrafa  seem  to  be  no  better 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  geography  of  their 
country  than  the  learned  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
As  far  as  their  belief  that  the  northern  side  of 
'Agrafa  was  anciently  occupied  by  Thessalians  and 
Dolopes,  one  may  agree  with  them ; for  the  cities 
near  the  edge  of  the  plain  probably  formed  a part 
of  the  Koivov  OtaaaXiov,  OT  Thessalian  community  ’ ; 
and  as  the  Dolopes  confined  upon  Phthia,  they 
seem  clearly  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  adjacent  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Upper  Thessalian  plain,  which  extend  as  far  as 
the  confines  of  the  MnianeSy  Drxjopes,  and  Italians. 
But  with  regard  to  the  ancient  geography  of  the 
country  to  the  southward  of  their  great  ridge,  the 
Agrafiotes  seem  to  be  in  a deplorable  state  of 
darkness.  They  believe  the  branch  of  the  Ache- 
lous  which  rises  in  a mountain  called  Zyghiasta 
Nera,  near  Rendhina,  to  be  the  Pencius ; that  the 
. country  which  is  traversed  by  this  and  the  other 

* fiTrprjdvt. 

’ The  greater  portion  of  the  a date  subsequent  to  Alexander 
ancient  money  of  Thessaly,  of  the  Great,  was  thus  inscribed. 
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eastern  brandies  of  the  Achelous  was  inhabited  by 
the  Perrhabi;  that  the  Mardhaka  at  Tetarna  was 
the  Titaresius  flowing  into  the  Peneius,  as  Homer 
describes ; and  that  this  source  has  its  origin  in 
the  lake  of  loannina,  which  they  suppose  to  have 
been  the  Styx  of  Homer.  To  make  the  confusion 
more  complete,  they  acknowledge  the  Aspro  above 
Tetarna  to  be  the  Achelous.  In  some  of  these 
opinions  they  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
name  K^'fu whieh  is  still  attached  to  a ruined 
village  and  paleokastro  in  or  near  the  plain  of 
Nevropoli,  and  which  by  the  learned  of  'Agrafa  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  typhus  of  Guneus,  leader 
of  the  Perrhsebi,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Titaresius  *. 

As  the  Dolopes  were  a Thessalian  people,  and 
never  connected  with  .Stolia  but  by  occasional 
alliances  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  of  'Agrafa  formed  the  ordinary  boundary 
between  jEtolia  and  Thessaly.  In  that  case  Mount 
Karava  was  the  extreme  northern  point  of  .^tolia  : 
to  the  westward  of  a line  drawn  from  thence  to 
Mount  Kotziaka,  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
Tzumerka  chain,  composed  Athamania,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modem  Aspropotamo,  with  the 
exception  of  its  northern  extremity,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a portion  of  the  Tyniphan,  and  by  a few 
Perrheebi  about  Chalets  and  the  sources  of  the 
Achelous.  The  extent  of  Tymphcea  may  be  in 
ferred  from  the  facts,  that  the  Arachthus  had  its 


• II.  U.  V.  748. 


" Strabo,  p.  434.  437.  450. 
Liv.  I.  33,  c.  34  ; 1.  38,  c.  3. 
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origin  in  Monnt  Tipnpite,  and  tliat  JpAjinium  was  a 
town  of  the  Tymphcci ' ; whence  it  appears  that  the 
Tyviphcd  possessed  the  country  from  Metzovo  to 
Kalabaka,  and  all  the  great  valley  of  the  Salamvria 
on  the  route  from  the  one  town  to  the  other : 
Mount  Tymphc  would  seem  also  from  the  same 
testimony  to  have  comprehended  all  the  ridges 
which  separate  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers,  in- 
cluding the  Zygos  of  Metzovo,  which  I suppose, 
as  before  stated,  to  have  borne  the  specific  name 
of  Laamis.  One  of  the  towns  of  tlic  Tymphaei 
was  named  Trampya,  and  it  was  probably  their 
capital,  as  Diodorus,  speaking  of  the  same  place, 
names  it  Tymphaea.  It  stood  in  a lofty  position, 
and  was  noted  for  being  the  place  where  Hercules 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  poisoned  at 
supper  by  Polysperchon  the  Tymphaean*.  As 
Polysperchon  styled  himself  king  of  the  ^thices, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  ^thices  and  Tym- 
phaei were  conterminous  ; and  the  same  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  Strabo,  from  whom  it  would 
further  appear  that  iEthicia  in  general  was  nearer 
to  the  Thessalian  plain  than  Tymphaea,  the 
jEthices,  like  the  Athamanes,  having  been  ori- 
ginally an  Epirotic  tribe,  but  afterwards  ascribed 


' Strabo,  p.  325.  327. 

* “O  T aiiru  vatuv  XpapTvac  i^idXioyf 
'Ey  ^ WOT  aZdtg  'HpaicX^  ^diou  ^paKoty 
Tvfi^dlot  iy  doiyaimy,  AWiKtoy  wpofioc, 

Lycoph.  T.  800. 

Diodor.  1.  20,  c.  28. — Plutarch.  Eumen.  et  Tzetzes  in  Lycophr. 
ubi  sup Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  7. 
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to  Thessaly,  whereas  the  Tymphaii  always  con- 
tinued to  be  Epirotic Stephanus,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Marsyas,  places  the  /Ethices  between  the 
Atiiamanes  and  Tymphaei,  which,  taking  the 
Athainanes  to  have  reached  to  the  plain  of  Trik- 
kala  at  Fortes,  and  the  Tymphcd  at  Kalabuka, 
seems  to  place  the  JEthices  exactly  in  the  district 
of  Kdtziaka,  including  Klinovo,  Kastania,  and  the 
adjoining  ridges,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Atha- 
mania.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  inhabitants 
of  such  rugged  mountains  should  have  had  the 
reputation  of  being  barbarous  and  addicted  to 
plunder  In  fact,  though  the  natives  of  Klinovo 
are  not  to  be  thus  described,  there  is  no  country 
more  frequently  the  resort  of  robbers  than  Kotziaka 
and  the  adjacent  heights.  One  of  the  passages  of 
Strabo,  from  which  the  position  of  iEthicia  is  de- 
ducible,  supports  the  belief  that  there  was  a town 
of  that  name  bordering  both  upon  jEginium  and 
upon  Tricca  ’ ; whence  it  is  probable  that  the 
ruins  at  Niklitzi  are  those  of  the  city  of  the 
Ethices,  which  may  perhaps  have  borne  likewise 
some  other  name,  like  2'rampya  of  the  Tymphod. 
The  latter  city  I am  inclined  to  place  in  the  plain 
of  Politzia,  near  Metzovo,  this  being  the  largest 


‘ Strabo,  p.  326  ,327,  434. 

* tv  OcrraXiy  ^ iv  ry 

opti.  Maptrircic  ^itrov 
Tv^^atac  *A0a^aviag 
Kuadai  tptjtrt  rt)v  To 

iiivoQ  ivuiKut  Trapaj^oXov  rC| 


Kat  (idpjiapov  itrat  Xy}ot</uc  c-irt- 
ctii'uiC  npoiTtcei^tyov, — Stephan, 
in  AtOiaa. 

’ Atyh'wv 

ofiopov  AldiKiif  Kat  TpUk)j, — 

Strabo,  p.  327. 
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level  in  the  mountainous  district,  which  anciently 
formed  the  Tymphaea.  The  town  may  have  stood 
at  Metzovo,  or  on  the  same  site  as  the  Roman  or 
Dacian  settlement  indicated  by  the  modern  name 
Imperatoria.  Politzia,  the  appellation  of  the 
plain,  may  be  derived  perhaps  from  v xoXec,  as 
containing  the  capital  and  only  considerable  city 
of  tlie  Tyviphcd,  except  JEginium. 

Another  tribe,  once  Epirotic  but  subsequently 
Thessalian,  was  the  Talares,  whom  Strabo  de- 
scribes as  an  apospasni  of  the  Talares*,  who  dwelt 
near  Mount  Tomarus,  and  as  inhabiting  the  Pin- 
dus  itself*.  Hence  they  seem  to  have  been  far- 
ther removed  from  the  Trikkaline  plain  than  the 
^thices,  having  occupied  perhaps  the  ridges  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  great  Tymphaan 
valley,  or  those  now  forming  the  koli  of  Kratziova,  in 
which  case  it  is  probable  that  the  unnamed  tribe 
on  the  Thessalian  side  of  Pindus,  who  disputed 
with  the  Tymphaei  concerning  the  sources  of  the 
Peneius,  were  the  Talares  Possibly  the  galac- 
tites  lithos  * may  have  been  the  fountain  which  the 
Talares  maintained  to  have  been  the  real  source 
of  the  Peneius.  The  best  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Talares  (thus  placed)  was  the  valley  of  the 
river  of  Mirltza,  or  great  branch  of  the  PeneiuSy 
which  joins  it  a little  above  the  Meteora.  This 


' Strabo,  p.  434. 

* £jr’  ai/rp  rj  — 

Strabo,  p.  327- 

* Kai  at  Toy  Hriyiiov  Ktiyai'  toy 


aftt^iffl^rfTovai  Tvp^aioc  Kai  o< 
uTo  rj  nirifi  OerraXoi. — Stra* 
bo,  p.  327. 

‘ See  Vol.  I.  p.  415. 
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Stream  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  identifying 
with  the  Ion,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the 
chief  tributary  of  the  Peneius,  and  joined  it  near 
iEginium.  And  hence  Oxyneia,  a town  situated 
on  the  Ion ',  perhaps  the  capital  of  the  Talares, 
occupied  probably  the  valley  of  Miritza.. 

Nov.  26. — Many  of  the  Turkish  houses  in 
Trikkala  are  now  in  ruins,  or  empty  : some  are 
let  entirely  to  Greeks,  and  of  many  others  the 
harems  only  are  inhabited  by  the  Turkish  masters, 
the  other  apartments  being  let  to  Christians,  who 
come  here  in  the  winter  from  the  mountain  vil- 
lages, some  with  their  flocks,  others  to  avoid  the 
rigour  of  the  winter,  and  others  in  every  season  to 
obtain  a livelihood  as  artisans  or  labourers.  Lodg- 
ings of  this  kind  are  designated  at  loannina  by  the 
modest  appellation  of  ^avSpaic  or  folds  ; here  they 
are  called  avXais  or  halls.  So  numerous  are  the 
temporary  lodgers  in  Trikkala,  that  although  the 
houses  originally  Greek  are  not  more  than  200, 
while  the  Turkish  are  1000,  the  Greek  population 
is  greater  than  the  Turkish.  There  are  about  50 
families  of  Jews.  In  the  Trikkaline  plain,  all  the 
inhabitants  are  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Spains  and  Subaslns ; but  there  has  lately  been  a 
considerable  emigration  of  Greeks  to  the  better 
govenied  districts  of  Serres,  Smyrna,  and  Per- 
gamus.  The  plain  is  still,  however,  in  a tolerable 
state  of  cultivation,  producing  wheat,  barley,  maize, 

‘ Kai  iroXii  ’OsWPua  Trapa  roy  icui  Alylyioy  fcai  *:a< 

lopa  irorn^oy  • . . • . ai  rov  '"tovoQ  tiQ  roy  Wi^vtwy 

irXriaioy  ct  ui  * AXKOfiiyai  <rv/</ioXoi. — Strabo,  p.  327. 
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and  pulse,  of  excellent  quality.  But  even  the  fertile 
Tliessaly  is  subject  to  bad  harvests,  as  occurred  in 
the  present  year,  in  consequence  of  a succession  of 
frost  and  snow  too  soon  after  the  seed  had  been 
committed  to  the  ground  in  the  autumn.  North- 
erly winds  bring  with  them  the  heaviest  rain  or 
snow  ; with  southerly  winds,  fogs  and  mists  prevail, 
and  these,  which  continue  through  a great  part  of 
the  winter,  seem  to  constitute  the  weather  most 
adapted  to  fertilize  the  light  rich  mould  of  the 
Thessalian  plains.  Hay  is  brought  into  the  town 
for  the  summer  food  of  cattle.  Ten  to  one  is 
the  ordinary  produce  of  wheat,  which  is  a very 
hard  and  durable  grain,  with  a long  beard  and  a 
strong  straw  of  great  length.  Spring  com  is  here 
called  triminio,  not  dhiminid,  as  in  most  other 
places  : it  will  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the 
plains,  and  grows  only  in  the  mountains.  The 
cotton  is  finer  than  that  of  Serres  ; they  spin,  dye, 
and  weave  it  in  the  town,  but  the  manufacture  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  kind  of  kerchiefs  used  for  en- 
circling the  head  and  girdle.  The  water  of  Tj'rnavo 
is  reckoned  the  best  for  the  dyeing  of  cottons,  that 
of  Trikkala  for  woollens  and  silks ; but  this  place 
is  more  noted  for  its  red  goats’-skin  leather,  which 
is  in  request  in  all  parts  of  Greece  for  slippers  and 
boots.  The  dye  is  a secret,  but  two  of  the  ingre- 
dients are  known  to  be  cochineal  and  blood  from 
the  butcheries. 

The  Hodja-bashi  gives  me  the  following  rate  of 
the  prices  of  provisions  at  the  present  day,  and  as 
he  remembers  them  forty  years  ago  : — 
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Beef  15  paras  the  oke  : — forty  years  ago  2 
Mutton  20  do.  do.  ...  4 

Wheat,  weighing  25  okes 

the  taguri,  7 piastres,  do.  ...  20 

Rokka  or  maize  5 do.  do.  . . . 10  and 

not  much  in  use. 

Barley  3^  do.  10 


Beef  is  here  a common  article  of  provision,  even 
among  the  Turks,  but  it  is  killed  only  by  Greeks 
or  Jews,  who  generally  make  use  of  lean 
oxen  unfit  for  work.  At  lounnina  and  Saloniki 
the  Greeks  have  a prejudice  against  beef,  and 
none  but  Jews  kill  the  oxen.  The  largest  Greek 
houses  in  Trikkala  pay  600  piastres  a year  in  ordi- 
nary contributions  : those  of  a middling  class  200. 
The  master  of  the  house  in  which  I am  lodged, 
who  has  another  at  Porta,  but  is  established  here 
as  a manufacturer  of  cotton  stuffs,  pays  1000  pias- 
tres a year  in  all.  The  bishop  receives  a piastre 
from  each  house  in  his  diocese ; from  the  richer 
classes  in  the  town  four  or  five  piastres  for  ayiaafiog 
or  benediction,  and  as  much  as  the  family  chooses 
for  \tiTovpytaiQ,  or  domestic  masses  which  are  gene- 
rally called  for  by  the  women.  The  present  bishop 
tried  to  pursue  the  same  oppressive  system  as  his 
brother  of  lounnina ; but  the  Vezir,  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  inhabitants,  soon  brought  him  to 
reason.  It  is  a common  sentiment  among  the 
laity  of  Greece,  that  the  bishops  have  been  a great 
ciuisc  of  their  jireseut  degraded  state,  nor  have  the 
Greeks  in  general  any  esteem  for  their  higher 
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clergy,  or  for  tlie  monastic  order  from  which  the 
prelates  are  promoted.  This,  however,  is  in  some 
degree  an  injustice ; for  although  the  clergy  are 
often  an  instrument  of  oppression,  and  a bishop 
can  hardly  avoid  acting  like  a Turk  in  office,  the 
regular  clergy  have  kept  the  Greek  language 
alive,  and  have  prevented,  perhaps,  the  dissolution 
of  all  national  union. 

The  Christian  Trikkalini  admit  that  Alj'  Pasha 
has  relieved  them  from  the  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion to  which  they  were  formerly  subject  from  the 
Turkish  beys.  Vely  Pasha  is  following  the  same 
plan  in  the  Morea,  where  the  Turks  were  much  in 
want  of  this  discipline.  His  Highness  and  his 
sons  adopt  the  surest  method  of  effecting  it,  by  ob- 
taining all  the  landed  property  of  the  T urks  : 

Nunc  piece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  sorte  suprema. 
by  every  possible  contrivance  of  fraud,  injus- 
tice, and  oppression.  At  a small  expence  they 
have  thus  converted  the  greater  part  of  the  plain 
of  Trikkala  formerly  belonging  to  the  beys 
of  Trikkala,  or  to  the  Elefthero-khoria  of  the 
Greeks  into  tjiftliks  of  their  own.  Aly  and 
Mukhtar  transport  their  share  of  the  crops  to 
loannina  to  feed  their  Albanians,  and  that  of 
Vely  is  sent  to  the  Morea  for  the  same  purpose ; 
while  the  Porte,  according  to  its  usual  practice  in 
several  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  empire, 
is  supplied  with  a certain  quantity  of  grain  from 
Thessaly  at  its  own  price.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of 
a most  productive  country,  the  inhabitants  retain 
no  more  tlian  is  barely  sufficient  for  existence ; 
and  the  price,  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is 
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beyond  their  means.  The  wars  of  the  Porte  on 
one  side,  and  those  of  Aly  on  the  other,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  this  distressing  oppression,  which 
the  people  of  Trikkala  never  recollect  to  have  been 
so  great  as  it  is  at  present ; and  for  this  reason 
alone  have  hopes  of  seeing  diminished  : one  of 
their  complaints  is,  that  the  Vezir’s  Subashis,  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  his  lands,  draw  off  the 
water  of  the  river,  upon  which  the  town  chiefly 
depends ; so  that  in  summer  nothing  but  a little 
heated  muddy  water  remains  in  the  bed  of  the 
Peneius.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  show  the 
misery  of  the  place  than  the  want  of  this  com- 
monest of  all  Turkish  conveniences,  especially  as 
fountains  might  easily  be  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
from  numerous  sources  in  the  hills  of  Khassia. 

One  of  the  primates  of  Trikkala  reads  to  me  his 
account  of  a tour  through  Greece,  which  he  made 
upon  coming  to  his  property  upon  his  father’s 
death.  He  visited  'Agrafa,  Karpenisi,  Apokuro, 
Vrakhori,  Lidhor'iki,  Neopatra,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  Macedonian  districts  immediately  northward 
of  Trikkala.  The  journal  of  a modern  Greek 
traveller  in  his  own  country  is  a novelty,  and 
might  have  been  expected  to  furnish  some  useful 
hints  for  the  exploring  geographer  ; but  it  con- 
tains a mere  catalogue  of  places  without  a single 
criticism  on  ancient  history,  although  the  author's 
Hellenic  education  had  not  been  neglected.  This 
same  gentleman  has  lately  been  in  prison  at  loan- 
nina : his  statement  is,  that  he  was  placed  there 
by  Aly  Pasha  in  consequence  of  the  unfounded 
complaints  of  an  enemy  of  his,  and  was  released 
on  paying  a moderate  sum  when  the  Vezir  dis- 
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covered  his  innocence.  In  his  opinion,  half  the 
oppression  and  cruelty  of  Aly  are  owing  to  the 
malicious  disposition  of  the  Greeks  themselves, 
who  envy  all  above  and  trample  on  all  below 
them,  while  the  Pasha  takes  good  care  to  turn 
all  their  quarrels  to  his  own  profit. 

Nov.  27. — Trikkala  has  lately  been  adorned  by 
the  Pasha  with  a new  Tekich,  or  college  of  Bek- 
tashli  derviscs,  on  the  site  of  a former  one.  He 
has  not  only  removed  several  old  buildings  to  give 
more  space  and  air  to  this  college,  but  has  endowed 
it  with  property  in  khans,  shops,  and  houses,  and 
has  added  some  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Lelhoeus. 
There  are  now  about  fifteen  of  these  Mahometan 
monks  in  the  house  with  a Sheikh  or  Chief,  who 
is  married  to  an  loannite  woman,  and  as  well 
lodged  and  dressed  as  many  a Pasha.  Besides 
his  own  apartments,  there  are  very  comfortable 
lodgings  for  the  dervises,  and  every  convenience 
for  the  reception  of  strangers.  The  Bektashli  are 
so  called  from  a Cappadocian  sheikh  who  wore  a 
stone  upon  his  navel ; in  memory  of  which  his 
followers  wear  a stone  which  is  green  and  of  this 


form 


suspended  to  the  neck,  and  hanging 


upon  the  naked  breast.  The  important  part  which 
Hadji  Bektash  played  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Janissaries  is  well  known.  The  Bektashli  par- 
ticularly insist  like  other  Mahometans  on  the  unity 
of  the  Deity,  but  do  not  e.\alt  Mahomet  so  high  as 
other  Musulman  sects,  and  are  free  thinkers  in 
the  practical  part  of  their  religion,  considering  that 
every  thing  is  given  us  for  enjoyment,  and  iherc- 
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fore  they  smoke  and  drink  and  live  merrily.  It 
is  their  doctrine  to  be  liberal  towards  all  profes- 
sions and  religions,  and  to  consider  all  men  as 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Though  the  sheikh 
did  not  very  clearly  explain  his  philosophy  to  me, 
he  often  used  the  word  avOpwn-oc,  with  some  ac- 
companying remark  or  significant  gesture  convey- 
ing a sentiment  of  the  equality  of  mankind.  The 
Vezir,  although  no  practical  encourager  of  liberty 
and  equality,  finds  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Bektashll  exactly  suited  to  him.  At  the  time  that 
Christianity  was  out  of  favour  in  France,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  ridiculing  religion  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  with  his  French  prisoners ; and 
he  lately  remarked  to  me,  speaking  of  Mahomet, 
teal  cyu  ti/uai  ara  ’Iwavviva  : and  I tOO  am  a 

prophet  at  loannina.  It  was  an  observation  of 
the  bishop  of  Trikkala,  that  Al^'  takes  from  every 
body  and  gives  only  to  the  dendses,  whom  he 
undoubtedly  finds  politically  useful.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  place  in  Greece  where  in  consequence  of 
this  encouragement  these  wandering  or  mendicant 
Musulman  monks  are  so  numerous  and  insolent 
as  at  loannina. 

In  a bridge  which  conducts  over  the  Lethems 
to  the  Tekieh  is  a marble  inscribed  in  four  elegiac 
verses,  to  the  memory  of  a “ godlike  physician 
named  Cimber,  by  his  wife  Andromache'.”  It 

* ^utra  6cotc  u'cXov,  ffrvyiptiiv  Iriropa  yovtnav 
Mo/pp  vir’  drpeVr^  Klfifiipa  rvfxfioc 
TTiyvrfl  xapaKOiTt^  aviripoy  iroOiovva 
Oa\l/€v  dK0ipii}T0tc  Idicpwiy  ’j\yCpofid')^ri, 

V.  Inscription,  No.  171. 
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is  curious  by  its  apparent  connection  with  the 
celebrity  of  Tricca,  as  the  resort  of  invalids 
for  the  cure  of  their  diseases  in  the  temple  of 
^sculapius  ‘ ; and  probably  those  attached  to 
the  temple  were  physicians  as  well  as  priests 
and  attendants.  The  medical  fame  of  Tricca, 
therefore,  which  was  as  ancient  as  the  Trojan 
war,  seems  still  to  have  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  is  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription. The  name  of  this  town  assumed  its 
present  form  at  some  period  between  the  sixth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  Tp/ic»rn  being  found  among  the 
towns  of  Thessaly  after  the  final  division  of  the  em- 
pire*, and  Anna  Comnena  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  employing  the  present  name  ’.  In  Pro- 
copius indeed  we  find  the  word  “ Tp«»carTouc,  ” 
referring  to  the  people  of  this  place  * ; but  this  is, 
perhaps,  a textual  error  for  TpiK/iai'ouc.  Tzetzes 
a little  later  associates  Tpi'ic(caAa  with  several  names, 
some  of  which  were  undoubtedly  obsolete  at  that 
time,  as  if  he  considered  Triccala  the  ancient 


The  writer  of  the  epitaph 
in  the  word  h/ropa  had  pro- 
bably Homer  in  view,  who 
describes  Podalirius  and  Ma- 
chaon,  the  sons  of  iEsculapius 
who  led  thcTriccoei  to  Troy,  as 
’li/ri/p'  dyadw. — II.  B.  v,  732. 

' Kal  ai^rf  3*  oi/K  Affrjfioc  if 
YToXec  (‘£r/^avpoc  ic.)  ical  fid- 
\arra  lid  riiy  iirupdyeiay  rov 
*A(yi:\tjiriov  dtpairiveiy  yoaov^ 
irayTolawd^  viriffTtvfiiyov  Kal 


TO  tfpvy  nXfjpe^  t^oyro^  dil 
riyy  ri  KafiyovTutv  aai  niy 
avaKtifilrt^y  inydicuyj  iy 
dyayiypafifiiyai  rvy)(dyov<Tiy 
ai  Oepamtat,  icadaVfp  iy  re 
fc.a<  Tpiictcrf, — Strabo,  p.  374. 

* Hierocl.  Synecd.  p.  G42. 
Wess. 

* Anna  Comn.  1.  5,  p.  137. 
Paris. 

* Procop.  de  yEdif.  I.  4,  c.  3. 
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form'.  It  is  remarkable  that  Trlkkala  is  the  ap- 
pellation of  a considerable  town  in  the  Morea, 
standing  near  an  ancient  site  which,  like  Tricca 
in  Thessaly,  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
i^Isculapius,  and  the  cure  of  his  diseased  sup- 
pliants. It  is  possible  that  some  connection  may 
have  existed  between  the  medical  colleges  at  the 
two  places,  and  that  when  the  Thessalian  Tricca 
became  exposed  to  the  barbarians,  a migration 
may  have  taken  place  to  the  securer  position  of 
Mount  Cyllene. 

Nov.  29. — Proceeding  on  the  route  to  Larissa, 
we  arrive  in  one  hour  at  Bokunista,  one  of  the 
Vezir’s  tjiftliks  containing  50  houses  ; a little  be- 
yond which  we  leave  the  direct  road  on  the  right, 
and  arrive  in  45  minutes  at  Kirtzini.  A thick  fog 
which  still  continues  has  covered  all  the  plain  for 
the  last  three  or  four  days,  and  with  the  late  rains 
has  rendered  the  roads  very  heavy.  Kirtzini  is  a 
small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Khassia. 
At  the  church-door  is  a monumental  stone  sculp- 
tured in  low  relief,  in  two  compartments,  of  which 
the  upper  represents  a figure  seated  in  a chair,  the 
lower  a Hermes.  One  of  the  stones  in  the  wall  of 
the  church  is  an  ancient  architrave,  having  two 
triglyphs  with  a rose  in  the  intervening  metope. 
These  relics  of  civilized  Greece  were  brought  from 

' Xwpar  ri\v  OiTraXlav  Ce  ffvytKTtKiiv  fioi  voei, 

^dinc  *;ai  ^apaaXia^  ct  Aaplfftrrj^  Kai  Tp(i:*:aXur 
AriftriTpuilot  'IwXcov  cal  rXa^vpwi'  Kai  Do</iifC. 

Tzetz.  Chil.  9,  v.  280. 

’ It  was  called  Cyrus  and  of  Achaia. — See  Travels  in  tlic 
was  situated  in  the  Pcllensea  Morea,  Vol.  iii.  p.  219. 
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the  mins  called  Old  Kardhiki  or  Gardluki distant 
from  Kirtz'mi  half  an  hour,  the  road  leading  along 
the  rocky  extremity  of  the  heights.  At  Gardhiki  are 
the  remains  of  a large  Hellenic  city,  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt  was  Pclhiiueum.  The  entire 
circuit  of  the  walls  still  remains,  together  with 
traces  of  suburbs  on  either  side.  On  the  west  par- 
ticular!)', in  approaching  from  Kirtzini,  the  main 
street  of  the  suburb  is  still  distinguishable,  leading 
to  the  middle  of  the  western  wall,  where  one  of  the 
gates  probably  stood.  The  city  occupied  the  face  of 
a rocky  height,  together  with  a large  quadrangular 
space  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the  south.  The  southern 
wall  is  more  than  half  a mile  in  length,  and  the 
whole  circumference  near  3 miles. 

Kardhiki,  a town  of  the  Greek  empire,  from 
which  the  bishop  residing  at  Zarko  takes  his  title, 
occupied  the  height  only,  and  no  part  of  the  plain 
below.  Its  remains  are  two  ruined  churches,  one 
at  the  summit,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
the  walls,  which  were  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Hellenic  acropolis,  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, while  the  ancient  inclosure  both  of  the 
citadel  and  town  is  traceable  in  every  part,  and 
at  the  summit  of  the  hill  subsists  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The  masonry  is  of  the 
third  species,  or  that  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  about  the  age  of  Alexander ; and  accordingly 
we  find  mention  made  of  Pelinna  at  that  time 
in  the  history  of  Arrian  *,  shewing  that  it  was  a 

' naXaiov  Kapeiuof,  Tiap-  ’ Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  I.  I, 
ciKtoy,  c.  7. 
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Thessalian  town  of  considerable  note.  In  the 
lower  church  are  a fragment  of  a fluted  Doric 
column  2ft.  5in.  in  diameter,  and  the  record  of  a 
dedication  by  one  Petraeonica,  daughter  of  Der- 
das The  characters  of  this  inscription  are  of 
the  best  times,  and  it  is  curious  as  expressing  the 
name  of  the  lady’s  father  by  the  patronymic  ad- 
jective ArpSaia.  Derdas  was  probably  a name  not 
uncommon  in  this  part  of  Greece,  as  we  find  a 
Derdas  prince  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Eli- 
meia  in  the  year  382  b.c.’,  a date  probably  not 
very  distant  from  that  of  the  inscription. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  of  Kardhiki  commands 
a noble  view  of  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  of 
Upper  Thessaly,  with  the  opposite  mountains  of 
Dohpna.  At  the  back  of  the  height  there  is  a 
deep  cavity,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky 
precipices,  and  now  full  of  water,  concerning 
which  the  local  fable  is,  that  a town  was  here 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  A tumulus  rises 
opposite  the  ruins  in  the  plain,  at  a distance  of  a 
mile  and  a half  from  them. 

From  Paleo-Gardhiki  to  Kolokoto  is  a ride  of 
1 hour  20  minutes,  the  latter  half  of  the  way  along 
the  rocky  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  on  the  right 
are  many  sources,  and  a marsh  named  Vula,  from 
which  a rivulet  issues  and  joins  the  Lethoeus,  now 
called  Deresi  or  Trikkalino,  which  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Vida  unites  with  the  Peneius.  At  the  end 


' McrpaioW/ca  Afp^aia  ’ Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  .'5,  c.  2. 

fhjKcv. — V.  Inscription,  No. 

172. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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of  this  pass  we  cross  a plain  surrounded  by  branches 
of  the  Khassia  mountains,  leaving  the  villages  of 
Neokhorio  and  Baia  a mile  or  two  on  the  left ; 
on  a height  above  the  latter,  are  remains  of 
ancient  walls.  The  road  to  Elasona  separates 
from  that  to  Larissa  at  the  end  of  the  pass  of  Vula, 
passes  a little  to  the  right  of  Neokhorio,  and  then 
directly  across  the  plain  to  Gritziano.  This  plain 
is  watered  by  a small  stream  from  the  hills  of 
Khassia,  which  after  a half-circle  round  the  foot 
of  the  height  of  Kolokoto  joins  the  Trikkalino, 
nearly  opposite  to  it.  Kolokoto  contains  30  or  40 
bouses,  and  has  become  a tjiftlik  of  the  Yezir 
since  my  last  visit'.  The  Hellenic  ruins  on  the 
conspicuous  height  above  the  village  seem  to  be 
those  of  a fortress  on  the  frontier  of  the  territories 
of  PelimuBum  and  Pharcadon,  for  to  the  latter  city 
I take  the  valley  of  Tzighioti  and  Zarko  to  have 
belonged. 

Tzighioti,  which  we  reach  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  from  Kolokoto,  is  situated,  like  Zarko,  near 
a branch  of  the  Khassia  mountain,  which  here  ap- 
proaches the  Salamvria.  At  an  hour’s  distance 
to  the  north-west  is  Gritziano,  or  Grisano,  and 
between  them  Mikro  Tzighioti.  The  plain  pro- 
duces excellent  grain,  but  cotton  is  the  peculiar 
produce  both  of  this  place  and  of  Zarko.  They 
are  both  now  the  personal  property  of  the  Vezir,  and 
commute  with  him  for  their  rent  and  tithe,  the 
two  Tzighiotis  by  35  purses,  and  Zarko  by  70. 

Nov.  30. — From  Great  Tzighioti  we  turn  a point 
of  the  mountain  and  enter  the  portion  of  the  plain 
' See  Vol.  I.  p.  432, 
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occupied  by  Zarko,  cross  it  diagonally  towards  the 
Salamvria,  leaving  Zarko  on  the  left,  and  arrive 
in  half  an  hour  at  the  ferry  which  was  formerly 
two  or  three  miles  further  down,  but  is  now  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Zarko.  The  river  is  here 
six  feet  deep,  and  from  250  to  300  wide.  Not 
being  joined  below  the  confluence  of  the  river  of  Fer- 
sala  by  any  great  tributary  except  the  Elassonitiko 
or  Titaresius,  and  its  superfluous  waters  being 
discharged  between  Larissa  and  that  river  into  the 
lakes  Nessonis  and  Baebeis,  the  Salamvria  preserves 
even  in  the  winter  an  uniformity  of  breadth  and 
depth  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  seldom  over- 
flows its  banks.  The  stream  now  flows  with  ra- 
pidity, and  is  full  of  small  vortices,  which  may 
have  suggested  to  the  poet  the  epithet  of  ap-yupo- 
SiivriQ,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  carries 
his  poetical  flattery  to  an  extreme  in  comparing 
to  silver  the  white  hue  of  its  turbid  waters,  derived 
entirely  from  the  earth  suspended  in  them.  In 
fact  the  Penaus  is  never  bright.  The  Thames 
above  the  tide  is  far  more  deserving  of  the  Homeric 
epithet,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Homer 
ever  saw  so  beautiful  a river  as  the  Thames  : 

Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  tranquil,  yet  not  dull, 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowing  full. 

It  takes  us  half  an  hour  to  cross  the  river  in  three 
trips  by  a wretched  ferryboat,  not  much  worse 
however  than  that  of  the  river  of  Catania  in  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Sicily ; then  proceeding 
along  a narrow  level  between  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  hills  which  extend  to  the  plains  of 

V 2 
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Crantion  and  Pharsalus,  we  arrive  in  50  minutes 
at  a point  where  these  heights  advance  nearly  to 
the  bank  of  the  river. 

Here  are  the  remains  of  a Hellenic  town,  which 
I noticed  in  my  preceding  journey,  but  without 
then  riding  over  the  ground.  The  whole  circuit 
of  the  walls  is  traceable,  and  encloses  the  face  of 
the  hill  towards  the  river,  together  with  a level 
space  nearly  a mile  in  circumference  at  the  foot 
of  it.  The  ruins  are  called  Tjingane-kalesi  by  the 
Turks,  and  Ghyfto-kastro  by  the  Greeks,  both 
meaning  Gypsey-castle,  a common  name  in  Greece 
for  a ruined  fortress.  I found  some  peasants  of 
Alifaka,  a village  situated  in  the  plain  to  the 
eastward  of  the  hill,  ploughing  within  the  ancient 
city,  and  purchased  from  them  several  copper 
coins,  some  of  which  they  had  just  turned  up. 
One  is  of  Pelinnseum,  another  of  Phalanna.  Fol- 
lowing the  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  states  that 
the  Peneius  in  its  course  through  the  Thessalian 
plains,  passed  by  the  cities  of  Tricca,  Pelinnseum, 
and  Pharcadon,  to  its  left,  and  then  flowed  by 
Atrax  to  Larissa ',  it  might  be  supposed  that  these 
are  the  ruins  of  Atrax,  neither  the  geographer  nor 
any  other  author  having  stated  on  which  side  of 
the  river  Atrax  stood.  But  Atrax  was  only  ten 
Roman  miles  from  Larissa,  whereas  these  ruins 
are  thirteen  or  fourteen  ; and  it  was  on  the  borders 
of  Perrhcebia^,  which  could  scarcely  have  extended 
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80  far  to  the  south  ; the  situation  of  Gunitza,  in- 
deed, as  1 have  before  stated,  seems  to  combine  all 
the  requisites  of  Atrax 

These  are  the  ruins,  therefore,  of  some  other 
Thessalian  town  of  secondary  rank,  perhaps  Pha- 
cium  • ; for  the  situation  exactly  agrees  with  that 
of  Phacium  as  occurring  in  the  relation  whicli 
Thucydides  has  left  us  of  the  march  of  Brasidas 
through  Thessaly  and  Perrhaebia  to  Dium  in  Ma- 
cedonia, in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war : from  the  Apidanus  on  this  side  of  Pharsalus 
but  not  far  from  it,  he  marched  to  Pliacinm,  in  one 
day  apparently,  and  from  thence  entered  Perrhae- 
bia’. Ghyftokastro  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Pharsalus,  and  exactly  in  the  direction  of  Perrhee- 
bia  from  thence. 

In  proceeding  from  the  ruins  to  Alifaka,  distant 
half  an  hour,  we  pass  a tumulus  situated  in  the 
plain,  at  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  ruins. 
Alifaka  is  now  a tjiftlik  of  Vel\'  Pasha,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  house  now  occupied  by  an  Al- 
banian Subashi,  who  superintends  the  Pasha’s  con- 
cerns, all  the  habitations  are  low  huts  of  a single 
apartment,  serving  both  for  men  and  cattle.  The 
Subashi,  who  is  a native  of  Dragoti  near  Tepeleni, 
is  suffering  from  an  interniittent  fever  ; a disorder 
to  which  the  Albanians  are  very  subject  when 
they  pass  the  summer  or  autumn  in  these  plains. 
“This  air,”  he  observes,  “devours  the  man^.” 
But  loss  of  health  is  the  common  penalty  paid  by 

■ See  Vol.  III.  I>.  .1C8.  ’ Thucyd.  1.  4,  c.  78. 
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mountaineers  and  natives  of  northern  countries, 
when  the  hardy  and  warlike  habits  natural  to  their 
position,  have  enabled  them  to  reduce  to  subjec- 
tion the  more  luxurious  inhabitants  of  plains  or  of 
a more  southern  climate.  The  Albanians  are  fond 
of  hunting  the  hare ; and  few  of  those  who  are 
rich  enough  to  possess  a horse  have  not  likewise  a 
greyhound.  Almost  all  those  whom  I have  en- 
countered in  Thessaly  have  been  accompanied  by 
their  dogs.  Finery  is  another  favourite  taste ; a 
coarse  kind  of  lace  made  at  Naples  finds  an  ex- 
cellent market  in  Albania,  and  velvet  is  much 
esteemed  by  them ; but  they  like  it  still  better 
when  it  is  so  covered  over'  with  lace  and  em- 
broidery that  only  just  enough  of  the  velvet  ap- 
pears to  give  evidence  of  the  rich  material.  Beyond 
Alifaka  the  plain  expands  on  all  sides  to  Larissa, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  distant. 

Dec.  1. — Abdim  Bey,  whom  I now  visit  for  the 
third  time  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  is 
still,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  Ayan,  the  civil  go- 
vernor of  Larissa.  By  means  of  a Turkish  work 
printed  at  Constantinople,  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  many  leading  facts  of  history  and 
geography,  and  he  has  a retentive  memory.  This 
little  tincture  of  civilization,  and  the  pleasure  he 
takes  in  showing  his  learning,  prompts  him  to  be 
more  civil  to  Franks  than  Turks  usually  are.  In 
general  the  higher  class  of  them  at  Larissa  are  fana- 
tical, ignorant,  and  slothful ; and  the  janissaries  in- 
solent and  disorderly,  though  trembling  at  the  sight 
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of  an  Albanian.  As  in  other  Turkish  cities,  they 
think  only  of  following  civil  occupations,  and  of 
those  few  who  went  this  summer  to  the  war  the 
greater  part  is  already  returning.  Nor  do  the 
Greeks  of  Larissa  bear  a good  character  among 
their  neighbours.  It  is  customary  for  each  family 
to  purchase  the  protection  of  some  powerful  Turk  ; 
a practice  which  has  become  common  likewise  at 
Saloniki  since  Frank  protections  liave  been  partly 
withdrawn.  Indeed  it  is  now  general  in  the  great 
towns  of  European  Turkey.  At  Larissa  Turkish 
protection  is  said  to  be  most  frequently  and  effectu- 
ally obtained  by  the  influence  of  some  handsome 
youth  of  the  protected  Greek  family.  Greeks,  Jews, 
and  Armenians,  are  all  more  degraded  here  in  re- 
spect of  civil  privileges  than  in  the  towns  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  Aly  Pasha,  but  liave  not  so  much  to 
complain  of  on  the  score  of  forced  contributions 
and  the  quartering  of  soldiers.  This  is  the  only 
place  in  Greece  where  I have  seen  camels  : they 
are  bred  in  the  surrounding  plains,  and  are  some- 
times used  here  for  carrying  burthens ; but  they 
are  chiefly  employed  for  the  caravans  which  com- 
municate with  Saloniki,  Serres,  Adrianople,  and 
Constantinople. 

Dec.  2. — The  road  from  Larissa  to  Turnavo 
might  now  be  travelled  in  a wheeled  carriage ; 
and  it  is  one  of  very  few  distances  of  ten  miles  in 
Greece  in  that  condition.  The  Titaresius,  which 
at  the  time  of  my  former  visit  about  the  same 
season  was  quite  dry,  is  now  only  a shallow  stream, 
though  there  has  been  no  want  of  rain  latelj'.  It 
seems  justly,  therefore,  to  have  ac([uircd  the  name 
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of  Xeraghi,  by  which  it  is  known  around  Tumavo. 
Sometimes,  however,  after  heavy  rains,  or  a sud- 
den dissolution  of  the  snow  on  Olympus,  it  becomes 
wide  and  impetuous ; and  hence  the  long  bridge 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town  is  essential  to  a facility 
of  communication  with  Larissa,  which  might  some- 
times require  a circuit  by  the  bridge  of  Vernesi, 
and  round  the  lake  Karatjair,  or  nearly  triple  the 
direct  distance.  1 have  already  remarked,  that 
the  ordinary  deficiency  of  water  in  the  river  is 
caused  by  irrigation,  and  by  a small  canal ' which 
waters  the  plantations  and  gardens  of  Larissa  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Salamvria.  In  Homer’s 
time,  when  tobacco  was  not  known,  and  maize 
and  cotton  were  less  cultivated  in  Greece,  the 
Titarcsius  probably  carried  its  waters  more  con- 
stantly to  the  Peneius.  At  present  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  that  common 
phenomenon  which  Homer  poetically  likens  to  oil 
floating  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  pellucid  Titaresius  slowly 
uniting  with  the  turbid  Peneius. 

Dec.  3. — Tumavo  has  continued  to  decline,  war 
having  narrowed  the  market  of  its  manufactures  in 
the  fairs  of  Rumili,  while  the  same  cause  has  raised 
both  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  amount  of 
taxes.  The  people  complain  that  their  Proesti  have 
for  the  last  two  years  laid  arbitrary  assessments 
upon  the  families  without  giving  any  account  to 
the  public ; and  these  complaints  seem  to  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Vezir,  for  a buyurti  has 

' See  Vol.  III.  p.  353. 
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just  arrived,  requiring  some  of  the  magistrates  to 
carry  the  contributions  of  the  present  year  in  person 
to  Tepeleni ; which  makes  them  fear  that  their 
next  quarters  may  be  the  prison  at  loannina.  The 
wages  of  a weaver  are  now  ten  piastres  a week  ; 
the  finest  servietta,  without  gold  thread,  sells  at 
prime  cost  for  about  forty  piastres,  of  which  the 
SovAtvrucov,  or  workmanship,  costs  seven  piastres. 

Tumavo  is  said  to  enjoy  one  of  the  best  cli- 
mates in  Thessaly.  The  midsummer  heats  are 
less  oppressive  than  at  Larissa  and  Trikkala  : foul 
weather  is  seldom  experienced  for  many  days  toge- 
ther ; and  the  month  of  January  is  the  extent  of 
the  winter.  The  sandy  soil  around  the  town  is 
practicable  to  horses  and  carts  in  the  wettest 
weather  ; and  the  acclivity  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  small  as  it  is,  prevents  any  unwholesome 
stagnation  of  water  in  summer.  Every  house  has  its 
well  of  the  purest  water,  and  is  cool  in  the  midst 
of  summer.  At  Trikkala  and  Larissa  the  water  of 
the  Peneius  is  used  for  drinking,  and  is  reckoned 
wholesome  and  light ; but  it  is  hot  and  turbid, 
and  requires  filtration.  At  these  two  towns  au- 
tumnal fevers  are  much  more  prevalent  than  at 
Turnavo  ; at  Tzaritzena  the  overhanging  rocks  are 
supposed  to  injure  the  air,  and  must  undoubtedly 
concentrate  the  heat,  as  they  are  exposed  to  the 
south-west.  Nevertheless  Tzaritzena  is  the  most 
flourishing  town  in  Thessaly  next  to  Ambelakia.  By 
the  sacrifice  of  a sum  of  money  to  the  Vezir,  the 
Archons  have  procured  an  order  forbidding  the 
dancing  boys  from  exercising  their  profession  in 
that  town  ; this  has  annoyed  the  people  of  Tiir- 
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navo,  by  causing  the  boys  to  resort  more  fre- 
quently to  that  town,  which  attracts  thither  many 
Turks  and  Musulman  Albanians  of  the  worst  class, 
whom  the  Greeks  are  moreover  often  obliged  to 
entertain.  The  Ayans  of  Larissa  will  not  often 
permit  the  dancers  to  appear  in  that  city  ; as  it  is 
generally  attended  with  disturbances  and  drunken 
quarrels  among  the  Janissaries,  in  which  the  boys 
themselves  stand  a chance  of  being  murdered. 

The  weather  being  fair  to-day,  the  little  height 
of  Kastri  commands  a noble  view  of  the  rich  Pe- 
lasgic  plain  and  of  the  renowned  mountains  which 
surround  it.  The  Magula  of  Tatari,  which  I sup- 
pose to  be  the  site  of  Gyrlon,  is  nearly  in  a line  with 
the  peak  of  Kissavo  or  Ossa,  which  bears  east  by 
the  compass  ; a few  degrees  to  the  left  of  the  magula 
some  remains  of  the  walls  of  Mopsium  are  clearly 
distinguishable  on  a height  somewhat  detached 
from  the  end  of  the  ridge  of  Makrikhori,  on  its 
extremity  towards  Larissa.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion this  ridge  extends  thirty  degrees  to  the  Kli- 
sura,  or  rugged  gorge  through  which  the  Peneitis 
makes  its  way  from  the  plain  into  the  valley  of 
Dereli  or  Gonnus,  and  thence  to  Tcmpe.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Klisura,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  are  seen  the  walls  of  Pllateia,  but  more  con- 
spicuous than  any  of  these  ancient  sites,  are  the 
remains  of  Phalanna,  situated  a little  to  the  west- 
ward of  north,  on  a steep  bicipital  height  above 
the  village  of  Karadjoli,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tita- 
rus.  The  hill  is  not  only  surrounded  with  the 
ruins  of  walls,  but  there  also  appear  two  or  more 
cross  walls  forming  terraces  on  the  slope.  A tor- 
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rent  descends  along  one  side  of  the  height  into  the 
small  stream  flowing  from  the  lake  or  marsh  of 
Mati,  which  I passed  Dec.  10,  1806,  between 
Ligara  and  Turnavo.  If  to  these  be  added  the 
positions  of  Larissa,  of  Atrax  at  Sidhero-peliko, 
and  of  Argissa,  at  the  tumuli  between  the  two 
latter,  the  ruins  or  sites  of  no  less  than  seven 
ancient  cities  may  be  distinguished  from  Kastri, 
itself  being  the  situation  of  an  eighth,  or  that  of 
Metropolis. 

Dec.  4. — This  forenoon,  proceeding  south-west- 
ward from  Tumavo  along  the  foot  of  the  heights, 
we  enter,  at  the  end  of  a mile  and  a half,  the  nar- 
row vale  from  whence  the  Xeraghi  or  Titarcsius 
issues  into  the  plain.  Here  the  river  leaves  on 
either  bank  a narrow  level  between  it  and  rocky 
heights  just  sufficient  for  a road.  That  on  the  left 
bank,  which  we  follow,  is  hard,  and  smooth  enough 
for  any  carriage.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  formed 
entirely  of  sand,  in  the  midstof  which  thereare  deep 
pools  of  water,  making  the  fords  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  five  minutes 
from  Tumavo,  wails  constructed  of  small  stones 
and  mortar  are  traceable  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
the  remains  apparently  of  a work  for  the  defence 
of  the  pass. 

Having  crossed  the  river  at  6.5,  we  follow  the 
right  bank  to  Dhamasi',  leaving  on  the  opposite 
side  a small  ploughed  valley  having  a reddish  soil. 
Dhamasi  is  one  of  the  tjiftliks  of  Velj'  Pasha,  whose 
agent  resides  here  as  Subashi.  It  contains  about 
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twenty  houses,  having  a few  gardens  watered  by 
a canal  from  the  Xer%hi,  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a steep  rocky  liill  which  falls  on  the  other 
side  to  the  river.  This  height  is  crowned  with  a 
ruined  castle,  of  which  the  walls  are  built  with 
great  solidity  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  and  are 
flanked  with  srjuare  and  round  towers.  A trans- 
verse wall  divided  the  castle  in  two. 

In  the  house  of  the  Subashi  is  a quadrangular 
stone,  similar  to  those  which  are  inscribed  at  Tiir- 
navo,  but  adorned  with  a moulding  below  instead 
of  above.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the  narrow 
sides  shows  that  it  supported  the  statue  of  a 
priestess  of  Julia  Juno  Augusta,  erected  by  the 
demus  of  the  Lareissei In  the  same  house,  on 
the  edge  of  a well,  is  another  marble  without  any 
inscription,  but  representing  in  low  relief  a man 
with  a circular  shield  in  his  left  hand  ; the  shield 
and  the  nails  of  the  fingers,  which  are  the  only 
parts  well  preserved,  show  that  the  sculpture  was 
good.  It  seems  evident  from  these  remains  that 
Dhamasi  is  the  position  of  one  of  the  PerrhcEhvc 
towns ; and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  castle 
is  in  great  part  of  Hellenic  construction,  although 
the  masonry  is  not  such  as  the  ancients  generally 
employed. 

From  Dhamasi  I proceed  to  Dheminiko,  a jour- 
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ney  of  two  hours  and  a half.  Just  without  the 
village  of  Dhamasi,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill, 
we  recross  the  river,  and  again  proceed  along  the 
left  bank.  The  valley  is  animated  by  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  which  are  conducted  in  this 
season  from  the  mountains  near  Grevena  to  feed 
on  the  banks  of  the  “ pleasant  Titaresius The 
shepherds  of  Mount  Pindus  have  all  their  parti- 
cular haunts  in  winter.  Those  of  the  more  dis- 
tant villages  of  the  district  of  Grevena  migrate  to 
the  plain  of  Trikkala  or  to  the  northern  valleys  of 
Perrhabia.  The  flocks  of  Gramista  are  driven  to 
Armyro  and  the  valleys  of  Phthia;  the  pastures  of 
Dheminiko  and  the  southern  part  of  Perrhcebia 
are  particularly  resorted  to  by  the  Samariniotes, 
who  find  ample  accommodation  in  the  winter  in 
the  empty  houses  of  those  who  formerly  cultivated 
these  fertile  valleys,  but  who  have  migrated  from 
hence  since  Aly  and  his  sons  have  converted  the 
lands  into  tjiftliks  of  their  own. 

At  an  hour’s  ride  from  Dhamasi,  we  leave,  on 
the  summit  of  a peaked  height  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  vestiges  of  a small  ancient 
fort,  and  soon  afterwards  enter  the  valley  of  Dhe- 
miniko, having  Vlakho-Ianni  on  the  left  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Our  route  then  turns 
northward  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  passes 
through  Mologhusta  *,  a tjiftlik  of  the  Vezir,  of 
twenty  houses,  standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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river,  and  then  ascends  the  heights  to  Dheminiko 
or  Dhomeniko which,  though  consisting  of  near 
200  houses,  contains  not  more  than  80  families. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  it  lost  half  its  inhabitants 
by  the  plague,  since  which  time  the  robbers  and 
their  opponents  the  Dervenli  troops,  with  the  ex- 
tortions of  their  chief  have  proved  so  destructive  to 
the  place  that  nothing  at  length  remained  for  the 
unfortunate  people  but  to  become  the  metayers  of 
Alj^ ; since  which  he  has  built  a mosque,  and  an 
adjoining  house  now  occupied  by  an  Albanian 
bolu-bashi.  The  Dhomenikiotes  cultivate  com  on 
the  heights,  and  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco  in  the 
plain,  where  irrigation  from  the  river  ensures  plen- 
tiful crops.  They  spin  and  weave  their  cotton  into 
a coarse  kind  ofbukasia  sold  to  the  people  of  Tza- 
ritzena,  who  dye  them.  The  plain  below  Dhemi- 
niko contains,  besides  the  villages  Mologhusta  and 
Vlakho-Ianni,  those  of  Konitzi,  Paleokastro,  Sykia, 
Magula,  Pertori,  and  Amuri.  This  fertile  valley 
is  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  To  the  north- 
ward it  is  separated  by  woody  hills  from  the 
northern  Perrhcelnan  plain,  or  Tripolitis,  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  'Elymbo  and  Amarbes, 
and  by  other  hills  eastward  from  the  plain  which 
contains  Elasona  and  Tzaritzena.  Westward  rises 
a continuation  of  Amarbes,  which  stretches  south- 
ward towards  Trikkala : this  mountain  is  covered 
with  beeches  and  with  oaks  here  called  Spfpviaic, 
— a corruption  apparently  of  Spvlvai.  Besides  the 
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agricultural  productions  of  the  plain,  there  are  a 
few  gardens  and  vineyards  around  the  villages, 
particularly  at  that  of  Amuri.  At  Magula,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  near  Sykia,  an  earth  pro- 
ducing nitre  in  great  plenty  has  lately  been  disco- 
vered : the  earth  is  carried  to  loannina,  where  the 
nitre  is  extracted,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder. 

Dheminiko,  which  was  a bishopric  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Larissa  or  Thessaly  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  has  long  been  joined  with  Elasona,  as  an 
archbishopric  dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  appears  to  have  been  a place  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire ; as  besides  the  cathedral  there  are  three 
churches  in  the  village,  and  four  more  on  the  out- 
skirts. Anna  Comnena  describes  a KXiiaovpa,  or 
pass,  near  Larissa  which  she  terms  the  palace  of 
Domenicus  *,  where  a marshy  ravine  between 
two  hills  terminated  a woody  plain.  Here  the 
Franks  under  Boemond,  in  the  year  1083,  were 
attacked  in  their  camp  and  defeated  by  Michael 
Ducas,  upon  which  they  retired  to  Trikkala  and 
to  Kastoria.  Probably  the  camp  of  Boemond  was 
about  Amuri,  and  the  pass  was  one  of  those  lead- 
ing into  the  plain  from  Servia,  Elasona,  or  Larissa. 
The  cathedral  and  some  others  of  the  churches 
seem  to  be  not  less  ancient  than  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 1 failed  in  obtaining  an  entrance  into  the 
episcopal  palace,  the  stairs,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 


* iMfuvinov  iraXaTioy,  Anna  Comnena,  1.  5,  p.  141.  Paris. 
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rectly,  the  ladder  leading  up  to  the  door,  being 
so  decayed  as  to  be  impassable.  The  bishop  now 
resides  at  Tzaritzena. 

Dec.  5. — The  church  of  St.  George,  the  most 
distant  and  largest  of  those  without  the  town, 
contains  in  its  walls  and  pavements  several 
inscribed  marbles,  two  of  which  show  that  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  Cyretice,  one  of  the  cities 
of  Perrhffibia  mentioned  by  Livy.  The  church 
stands  upon  a height,  encircled  by  some  in- 
considerable remains  of  ancient  walls  constructed 
of  small  stones  and  mortar,  but  among  which 
several  large  quadrangular  masses  are  seen. 
Others  of  the  same  kind  are  lying  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill ; and  the  walls  of  the  church  are  in  part 
formed  of  similar  blocks  of  stone,  evidently 
taken  from  Hellenic  constructions.  The  hill  of 
St.  George  appears  to  have  been  the  acropolis, 
and  the  city  to  have  occupied  the  slope  below 
it,  towards  a valley  watered  by  a slender 
branch  of  the  Titaresius.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion a hollow  intervenes  between  the  height  and 
a steep  rocky  mountain  composed  of  granite,  the 
most  elevated  of  the  ridges  which  branching 
from  Mount  Kritiri  separate  this  valley  from 
that  of  Elasona.  The  road  from  Dheminiko  to 
Elasona  passes  along  the  hollow.  Not  far  from 
the  acropolis,  towards  the  village  of  Dheminiko,  is 
the  feature  which  probably  influenced  in  great 
measure  the  founders  of  CyretioB  in  the  choice  of 
this  situation — namely,  a copious  stream  of  water 
now  rushing  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  by 
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four  spouts.  The  church  of  St.  George  conttiins 
in  its  walls,  steps,  and  pavements,  or  on  detached 
blocks,  many  inscribed  marbles.  One  in  parti- 
cular is  a document  of  some  historical  interest ; 
being  a public  epistle  addressed  to  the  Cyretienses 
by  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus,  when  commander 
of  the  Roman  army  in  Greece.  It  is  inscribed  on 
a thick  block  of  white  marble,  which  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  separation  between  the  vestibule 
and  the  body  of  the  church.  The  situation  of  the 
stone  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  copyer  as 
to  light,  and  the  letters  arg  a good  deal  worn  ; but 
with  the  exception  of  only  five  or  six,  they  may  all 
be  decyphered.  They  are  small  and  of  the  usual 
beautiful  formation  of  those  times.  The  gentile 
adjective,  which  is  Kuptntuc  in  this  inscription,  is 
XvptTtaiof  in  another  belonging  to  a monument 
which  was  erected  by  the  city  in  honour  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus  This  variation  of  the  ethnic 
agrees  exactly  with  the  ancient  authors  ; for 
Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  the  latter  age,  writes  the 
name  Xuptn'ai’,  of  which  the  gentile  would  be 
XvptTiaiog;  while  Livy,  following  Polybius,  a 
cotemporary  of  the  inscription,  employs  Cyre- 
tiensis,  of  which  the  analogous  Greek  form  was 
KupemCf.  The  following  is  a translation  of  the 
epistle  of  Quinctius  : — 

“ Titus  Quinctius  supreme  commander  of  the 
Romans  to  the  tagi  and  city  of  the  Cyretienses, 


* (Aovkt)  or  fvffiuv  rvv  \vKunov,  — Vide 

Ztirri^itov  Xtvii{poy)  (i;  iro\)ic  Inscription.  No.  175. 

1/  XvfMrioiw*',  (rn-y(yoi')roc  Aio-  ’ Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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health.  Haring  on  all  other  occasions  manifested 
my  own  favourable  intentions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Roman  people  towards  you,  we  have  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  continuing  to  show,  that  in 
every  instance  we  prefer  that  which  tends  to  our 
honour,  to  the  end  that  in  the  present  affair  also  such 
persons  as  are  not  guided  by  good  counsels  may 
not  have  the  power  of  calumniating  us.  All  the 
remaining  possessions,  therefore,  in  land  or  houses, 
which  had  devolved  to  the  Roman  treasury,  we 
give  to  your  city,  that  you  may  thus  be  convinced 
of  our  benevolence,  and  that  we  have  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  been  desirous  of  amassing  trea- 
sure, but  have  greatly  preferred  charity  and  ho- 
nourable fame.  I judge  it  right  therefore  that 
those  persons  who  have  not  yet  received  that 
which  appertains  to  them,  be  reinstated  in  the 
possession  of  it,  when  they  shall  have  given  you 
the  requisite  proofs,  and  their  demands  shall  ap- 
pear to  you  conformable  to  my  former  adjudi- 
cations 


* TTroc  Kotvmoc,  SrparTjyoc 
vTraroc  Pufxaiiayf  Kv^eriiup 
role  ToyoTe  icai  rj  IloXft  X®*" 
p£iv,  *£irc(  icac  iv  ro<c  Xoixote 
irdffiy  (j>aytpay  vtiroiiKafity  rriv 
re  l^iay  Kai  rov  rov 

Vtafiaiiity  npoatpeffiy  iiv  t\ofiey 
tit  o^ac»  oXo(<T)(£p)«c  /3«/3ouXi7- 
fttda  <c(a<)  iy  role  eiribe'tlai 

Kara  irdy  fiipoQ  TrpoKrrtiKvreQ 
rov  Ivco^v,  lya  firfS'  iy  rowroic 
i^ktaiy  yaraXaXely  ot  ovk 

dwo  rov  jStXriarov  eiu^ore^ 
aVaoTpi^f<rOa(.  yap  Trorc 

12 


diToXeliToyrai  Krijtrtt^  tyyeioi 
Ka\  otKtat  ruy  KadrjKovffHy  £tc 
ro  ^rjfiootoy  ro  Vutfiaiutyf  -rdaae 
licoptty  rj  v^eripijf^  iroXei,- 
icai  ey  rowroic  fxaBrjre  rr^y  *raXo- 
Kayadiay  f}^u>y  iral  ore  rcXcoic 
iy  ohdeyl  <luXapyvpija(ai)  /3e- 
/3ouX»;/a0(a),  irept  irXiiffTov 
wotovfuyoi  ^dpira  jcal  ^tXo> 
^laH.  *0(TOi  fxiyrot  fxrl  Ketco^ 
fttfffieyoitlaiyroiyimliaXXoyriay 
avroiCy  idy  vfidc  h^d^uffty  atoc 
^a/>'b»vrat  ibyyvfioya  Xeyopree, 
(rro^a^^o^eVitip  vfiviy  iK  rivy  vx 
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As  to  the  exact  date  of  this  epistle,  or  to  which 
of  the  four  years  of  the  command  of  Quinctius  in 
Greece  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  we  may  observe  that 
it  could  not  have  been  that  of  his  consulship,  b.c. 
198,  because  after  having  defeated  Philip  on  the 
Aous,  and  marched  through  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
he  was  arrested  in  his  farther  progress  in  this 
quarter  by  the  resistance  of  Atrax,  and  instead  of 
entering  Perrhaebia,  turned  southward  into  Pho- 
cis  In  the  year  of  his  consulship,  moreover,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  assumed  that  title,  which 
in  Greek  was  simply  vjraroc,  whereas  tnpaTtiyoQ 
viraTot  has  no  reference  to  civil  authority,  but 
represented  in  Greek  the  Latin  word  Imperator, 
as  appears  by  a comparison  of  the  Greek  version 
of  the  celebrated  edict  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Greeks,  promulgated  by  Quinctius  at  the  Isthmic 
games,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  196*,  with  a 
copy  of  the  same  proclamation,  given  in  Latin  by 
Livy  ’,  who  constantly  styles  Quinctius  Imperator 
during  his  command  in  Greece  after  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship.  The  general  tenor  of  the  epistle 
accords  with  the  conduct  of  Quinctius,  when  in 
his  winter  quarters  at  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae  in  the  year  197,  he  showed  clemency 
to  those  who  had  taken  part  with  Philip  against  him, 

ipov  yiyfMfipiyuy  iyKpinuy,  irarot,  &c. — Polyb.  1.  18, 
Kplyu  ilk-aioy  clrai  throKadiara-  c.  29. 

<r0ai  abroTc.  tppuvBe.  Vide  et  Plutarch,  in  Flamin. 

V.  Inscription,  No.  174.  ’ Senatus  Romamis  ct  Titus 

* Liv.  1.  32,  c.  18.  Quinctius  Imperator,  &c. — 

’ 'H  SvycXi}roc  h Vufiaiuy  Liv.  1.  33,  c.  32. 
rai  TiVoc  Koiykriot  Srpart/yoc 
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hecanse  the  apprelicusions  which  were  already 
entertained  of  Antiochiis  rendered  it  expedient  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  cities  of  Greece — a 
motive  in  fact  which  had  its  share  in  producing 
the  edict  of  Corinth  very  soon  afterwards.  The 
reference  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  to  the 
favours  conferred  upon  the  Cyretienses  by  Quinc- 
tius  and  the  Roman  people,  alludes  probably  to 
the  self-government  and  liberation  from  tribute  to 
Philip,  which  the  Perrha;bi  among  other  people 
obtained  by  that  edict.  The  epistle  therefore  was 
probably  written  either  in  196  or  195  b.  c. 

It  appears  that  Cyretiae,  like  the  generality  of 
Greek  cities,  had  been  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  opposed  and  the  other  favourable  to  Rome, 
that  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  opponents  had 
been  confiscated  by  Quinctius  to  the  Republic  of 
Rome,  that  some  claims  had  been  made  on  this 
confiscated  property,  by  individuals  who  had  been 
either  favourable  to  the  Romans,  or  at  least  had 
taken  no  part  against  them  : that  Quinctius  had 
already  adjusted  some  of  those  claims,  and  that 
he  now  directed  the  settlement  of  the  remainder 
upon  the  principle  of  his  former  adjudications ; 
after  which  the  residue  of  the  confiscated  lands 
and  houses  was  to  become  the  property  of  the 
city. 

The  Thessalian  custom  of  entitling  the  chief 
magistrates  of  their  cities  Ta-yoe®,  which  is  known 


' quia,  Antioclio  rege  jam 
auspecto,  favor  conciliandus 
nomini  Romano  apud  civitates 
crat. — Liv.  1.  33,  c.  27. 


’ Tayof  is  probably  the  Thes- 
salic  form  of  dyde,  the  word 
used  by  Homer  for  leader. 
Tn'piur,  the  reputed  leader 
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from  Xenophon  and  other  authors,  is  exemplified 
by  several  inscriptions  still  existing  in  Thessaly, 
and  among  others  by  two  beginning  with  the  word 
ra-yiuovToc,  in  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Dhe- 
ininiko,  one  in  the  pavement,  the  other  in  the 
wall  of  the  church.  From  one  of  these  it  appears 
that  the  tagus  was  the  first,  and  the  hipparchus, 
or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  the  second  person 
in  rank  in  the  city ; so  that  the  tagus  probably 
was  commander  of  the  infantry  as  well  as  civil 
governor.  A third  oflficer  was  the  tamias,  or  trea- 
surer'. It  would  seem  that  they  were  all,  in 
common  parlance,  called  tagi,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  word  archon  was  employed  at  Athens,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Greece,  not  only  to  signify  a 
single  magistrate,  hut  all  those  who  composed  the 
executive  power,  in  which  manner  the  word  is 
still  used  in  Greece.  We  may  thus  reconcile  the 
plural  form  of  the  word  in  the  letter  of  Quinctius 
with  the  single  tagus  indicated  by  the  Taytuowroc 
of  the  two  other  inscriptions.  The  two  latter 
documents,  as  well  as  two  other  fragments  in  the 
same  church’,  were  records  of  the  manumission 
of  slaves,  who  seem  to  have  paid  on  this  oc- 
casion 22  denaria  to  the  city,  being  exactly  the 
sum  which  two  similar  inscriptions  at  Elasona 


of  the  colony  which  founded 
Tarcynia,  by  the  Romans  cal- 
led Tarqiiinii,  in  Italy,  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  than 
in  a similar  form, 
for  the  colony  of  Tarcon  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  Pc- 


lasgi  of  Thessaly. — Strabo,  p. 
219. — Justin.  1.  20,  c.  1. 

‘ V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  176, 
177. 

’ V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  178, 
179. 
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show  to  have  been  paid  by  the  freedmen  of 
Olootson.  Among  the  inscribed  stones  at  St. 
George  is  a simple  and  aflfecting  form  of  epitaph 
more  commonly  found  on  Roman  than  on  Greek 
monuments,  and  in  the  wall  behind  the  altar  of 
the  church,  I find  a fragment  which  appears  to  have 
recorded  the  dedication  to  .£scu1apius  and  Hy- 
gieia  of  the  statue  of  a son  of  one  Apollodorus,  by 
the  son  of  an  Asclepiodorus,  in  token  of  his  gra- 
titude to  the  former.  The  artist  was  an  Athenian  *. 
The  native  town  of  the  son  of  Apollodorus,  indicated 
by  the  word  beginning  EPH,  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  same  place  named  Eritium  by  Livy,  from 
whom  it  appears  to  have  been  near  Cyretice 

The  repeated  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Cyretiae 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece,  shows 
its  importance  in  those  times.  In  the  year  b.  c. 
200  it  was  plundered  by  the  jEtolians,  who  were 
then  allies  of  Rome  against  Philip  *.  In  tlie  first 
campaign  of  the  Persic  war,  in  the  year  171, 
Cyretiae  was  occupied  by  the  king  in  his  way  from 
Macedonia  into  Thessaly,  after  which  he  besieged 
and  took  Mylae,  and  marched  to  Phalanna  and 
Gyrton 

Having  passed  the  forenoon  at  St.  George,  I 
set  out  at  6,  Turkish,  and  return  in  one  hour  to 


' ^(Xaicpdma  rixyf  ^IXtifta 
Tijt  fiyifftrit  \apiy. — V.  Inscrip- 
tion, Ko.  181. 

’ . . . . d^upoc  ‘AjroWo- 

£wpov  ’Epi} wpot' 

' AaicXtirioiiipov  ruy  iauroii 
(eifpT'eViic)  (’A(r>r\ij)ir(p  yai 


"iyuitf  dyi6{riKi) 

ou  'AflrjFaloc  tiroi'ij(r(t).  — V. 
Inscription,  No.  180. 

’ Liv.  1.  36,  c.  13. 

* Liv.  I.  31,  c.  41. 

’ Liv.  1.  42,  c.  53. 
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Mologhusta,  and  there  crossing  the  Titaresius, 
proceed  for  a mile  through  kalambdkki  fields  and 
gardens  to  Vlakho-ianni.  Mologhusta  may  per- 
haps be  a corruption  of  MalUea,  with  the  addition 
of  Augxtsta,  for  that  Mallaea  was  a town  of  south- 
ern Perrhsebia,  and  not  far  from  Cyretiae,  seems 
evident  from  its  being  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  that  town  on  two  of  the  three  occasions  on 
which  Livy  names  the  latter  city.  At  the  con- 
gress of  Tempe,  in  the  year  185  b.  c.,  the  Per- 
rhsebi  claimed  Mallaea  from  Philip,  who  had 
retained  it  after  having  recovered  it  from  An- 
tiochus  in  the  year  191,  and  an  assent  to  the 
demand  was  implicated  in  the  award  of  the  Ro- 
man commissaries,  who  declared  that  Macedonia 
should  be  confined  to  its  ancient  limits Per- 
rhaebia  was  again  forcibly  occupied  by  the  Mace- 
donians under  Perseus,  not  long  before  the  de- 
claration of  war  against  him  by  the  Romans  ’, 
but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  until  he  marched 
into  Thessaly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  cam- 
paign of  that  war,  that  he  received  the  submission 
of  the  city  of  the  Perrhaebi,  and  took  the  two 
principal  fortresses,  Cyretiae  and  Mylae’.  The 
latter  being  described  as  a very  strong  place,  not 
far  from  Cyretiae,  thus  corresponds  to  Dhainasi, 
which  is  not  only  strong  in  itself,  but  very  im- 
portant, as  commanding  the  pass  of  the  Titaresius, 
leading  into  Perrhcebia  from  the  Pelasgiotis.  As  to 
the  city  of  the  Perrhaebi,  which  is  mentioned  only 


* I.iv.  1.  39,  cc.  25,  20.  ’ Liv.  1.  •12,  c.  54. 

’ Liv.  1.  42,  c.  30. 
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on  this  occasion,  I believe  it  to  have  been  the  same 
place  as  Oloosson,  which  name,  although  it  has 
been  preserved  with  little  change  from  the  time  of 
Homer  to  the  present,  is  not  found  in  history, 
probably  because  its  strong  and  commodious  situ- 
ation near  the  centre  of  Perrhsebia  had  raised  it  to 
the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  that  country,  and  it 
may  therefore  have  been  better  known  in  the  time 
of  the  historians  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Perrhajbi. 
It  was  here  probably  that  the  beautiful  coins  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  that  people  were  struck. 

Malla;a  is  again  mentioned  by  the  Latin  his- 
torian as  having  been  taken  by  the  Romans  at  the 
end  of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Persic  war,  when 
Perseus  had  retired  into  Macedonia.  The  consul 
Licinius,  after  having  vainly  attempted  Gonnus, 
turned  into  Perrhajbia,  took  Mallsea  at  the  first 
assault,  and  after  having  received  the  submission 
of  Perrhaebia,  including  the  Tripolitis,  returned 
to  Larissa '.  Although  Mologhusta  may  be  the 
representative  of  Mallaa  in  name,  its  situation  in 
the  plain  not  bqing  such  as  the  ancients  generally 
chose,  nor  preserving  any  remains  of  antiquity, 
I conceive  MallcEa  to  have  occupied  a height  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  rather  nearer  to 
Vlakho-ianni  than  to  Mologhusta.  Here  some  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  walls  surround  a table  summit,  which 
is  the  ta-^arlri,  or  lowest  fall  of  the  western  mountain ; 

' duum  et  loco  ct  prscsidio  capta  ct  direpta,  Triijoli  alid- 
valido  inexpugnabilis  res  csset  que  Perrhaebia  recepta,  La- 
(Gonnus  sc.)  abstitit  incepto.  rissam  rediit.  — Liv.  1.  42, 
In  Pcrrha;biain  fiexis  itiucri-  c.  67. 
bus,  Mallwa  primo  impetu 
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a torrent  separates  the  height  from  another  similar 
hill  on  the  north,  where  other  walls  are  traced,  all 
belonging  probably  to  the  same  city. 

Paleokastro,  a village  above  Sykia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vurgaris,  or  river  of  Tripolitis,  would 
seem  from  the  name  to  be  the  site  of  another 
PerrJmbian  town,  situated  about  midway  between 
CyretuB  at  Dheminlko  and  Azorus  at  Vuvala. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  Eritium  already  alluded  to, 
which  was  taken,  together  with  Cyretiae,  by  Bae- 
bius,  in  the  year  191  n.  c. ' ; having  garrisoned 
these  and  some  other  captured  places,  Baebius  re- 
turned to  assist  Philip  in  taking  Mallaea ; after 
which,  the  combined  forces  proceeded  against 
iEginium,  Tricca,  and  the  other  neighbouring 
towns  occupied  by  the  Athamanes. 

.Vlakhoianni  contains  twenty  permanent  fami- 
lies, and  many  houses  now  occupied  by  Samari- 
niotes.  The  village  paid  ten  purses  a year  before 
it  became  a tjiftlik  of  Al}'  Pasha,  who  now  takes  a 
third  of  the  harvest  without  supplying  any  thing  to 
the  farmer,  and  receives  from  the  village  a thousand 
piastres  a year  for  contributions.  His  share  of  the 
corn  is  collected  by  his  agent  at  Dheininiko,  and 
sent  wherever  he  happens  to  want  it.  Last  year 
it  was  embarked  at  Volo  for  Prevyza : this  year 
it  is  destined  for  Korytza. 

All  these  villages  were  formerly  Kefalokhoria, 
and  the  lands  were  in  possession  of  the  Greek  in- 
habitants, but  these  having  been  reduced  by  their 
necessities,  caused  in  great  measure  by  the  fre- 


' Liv.  1.  3(i,  c.  i;5. 
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quent  demands  of  AI^'  and  his  Albanian  soldiers, 
to  contract  debts  at  high  interest,  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  becoming  his  cultivators  on  con- 
dition of  his  acquitting  their  debts.  This  part  of 
the  bargain  he  generally  discovers  some  mode  of 
effecting  not  very  burthensome  to  himself,  unless 
when  some  creditor  intervenes  from  his  own  native 
mountains  of  Chaonia  or  Atintania,  when  he  can- 
not so  easily  avoid  opening  his  purse.  The  air  of 
the  PerrhcBbian  valleys  is  said  to  be  unhealthy  in 
summer,  and  so  excessively  hot  that  none  but 
those  bom  here  can  endure  it ; but  the  soil  is  very 
productive,  and  in  wheat,  which  is  the  principal 
produce,  generally  gives  a return  of  eleven  or 
twelve  to  one. 

In  the  ruins  near  Vlakhoianni,  as  well  as  in 
those  at  Dheminiko,  Dhamasi,  Turnovo,  Alifaka, 
and  Sidhero-peliko,  the  masonry,  though  more 
massy  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  since  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  is  principally  of  rough  stones 
and  mortar,  and  has  no  large  portion  of  it  con- 
structed of  those  great  quadrangular  or  polygonal 
masses  nicely  fitted  together  without  cement,  which 
are  characteristic  of  Greek  masonry  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mount  (Eta.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
ill  Perrhaebia  and  other  parts  of  Thessaly,  as  well 
as  among  the  tribes  of  northern  Epirus,  that  kind 
of  masonry  was  not  always  employed,  which  was 
almost  universal  in  Southern  Greece,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  examples  to  the  contrary,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race. 
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From  Vlakhoianni  to  Gritziano  is  a ride  of  three 
hours ; for  the  first  two  miles  we  traverse  rugged 
heights  covered  with  dwarf  holly-oak,  and  then 
cross  some  open  downs  of  a good  soil,  but  quite  un- 
cultivated. The  village  of  Lefthero-khori,  situated 
at  a little  less  than  half  way,  though  large,  contains 
few  inhabitants,  and  who  cultivate  only  some  vine- 
yards and  corn-fields  near  the  village ; but  possess 
sheep,  for  which  all  the  surrounding  downs  are  well 
suited,  though  none  are  to  be  seen  at  present,  as  the 
shepherds  prefer  lower  situations,  and  particularly 
the  mild  climate  of  the  coast,  to  these  heights, 
which  are  subject  sometimes  to  severe  cold  in 
winter,  and  a long  continuance  of  snow.  Al- 
though Lefcherokhori  preserves  no  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, its  territory  was  probably  that  of  another 
of  the  Peirhahian  towns,  perhaps  Ericinium,  which 
appears  from  Livy  to  have  been  reclaimed  by  the 
Perrhsebi  from  Philip  at  the  congress  of  Tcmpe, 
in  the  year  185  b.  c. ' ; the  same  historian,  by 
naming  it  together  with  .£ginium  and  Tricca 
among  the  towns  which  were  taken  from  the 
Atbamancs  by  Bsebius  and  Philip,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Mallaea  ’,  seems  to  indicate  its  direction 
from  the  latter  place,  and  that  it  stood  on  the 
frontier  of  Perrhabia  towards  HisticBotis. 

The  last  half  hour  to  Gritziano  is  a descent, 
from  which  an  extensive  view  is  opened  of  the 
plains  around  Sofadhes,  Kardbitza,  and  Fanari, 
backed  by  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa.  Four  re- 
markable insulated  heights  present  themselves  in 
these  plains,  all  probably  the  positions  of  Hel- 

‘ Liv.  1.  30,  c.  25.  ’ I.iv.  1.  36,  c.  13. 
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Icnic  cities  or  fortresses  : I . Kolokoto  ; 2.  Kortiklii, 
which  is  the  most  extensive,  though  not  high ; it 
lies  at  the  same  distance  from  tlie  right  hank  of 
the  Peneius  that  tlie  hill  of  Kolokoto  does  from  the 
left.  3.  The  rock  of  Vlokho  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river,  conspicuous  by  its  height  and  steepness, 
and  by  the  ruins  of  Hellenic  walls  on  its  side  and 
summit.  It  rises  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Fersaliti,  and  is  separated  only  by  that  river  from 
the  ridge  of  hills  which  extends  from  thence  along 
the  right  side  of  the  Pencius  to  Alifaka,  and  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  the  Crannonian  and 
Pharsalian  plains : 4.  the  fourth  insulated  hill  is 
a long  low  eminence  near  Mataranga  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plain  beyond  the  hill  of  Vlokho,  and 
situated  about  midway  between  that  height  and 
the  mountains  of'Agrafa. 

Dec.  6. — Two  slight  earthquakes  occur  this 
morning  a little  before  daylight.  Aristotle  speaks 
of  opOploi  aucrfioi  as  if  earth((uakes  often  happened 
at  the  break  of  day,  and  he  adds  that  it  is  generally 
a vrivtfita  or  calm  when  they  take  place ' ; this  is 
the  third  time  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  verify  the 
observations  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  On  all 
these  occasions  there  have  been  two  shocks,  with 
an  interval  between  them  of  not  less  than  half  a 
minute.  The  slope  of  the  rocky  height  above 
Gritziano  is  entirely  inclosed  by  the  ruined  walls 
of  a town  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  At 
the  summit  of  the  hill  they  still  exist  to  half  their 
original  height : towards  the  bottom,  where  they 
are  not  so  well  preserved,  are  the  remains  of  a 
‘ Aristot.  Meteor.  1.  2,  c.  8. 
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transverse  wall,  or  interior  inclosure,  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  many  buildings  within  it.  Tlie  masonry 
resembles  that  of  the  later  Roman  or  early  Byzan- 
tine empire,  being  formed  of  irregular  stones  of  no 
great  dimensions,  and  which  are  united  with  mor- 
tar, mixed  with  fragments  of  large  tiles.  Never- 
theless, I believe  the  whole  to  be  Hellenic  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  a few  repairs.  The  absence  of 
all  remains  of  churches  which  are  invariably  found 
in  ruins  of  the  Lower  Empire,  coincides  with  the 
extent  of  the  inclosure,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  ground  is  occupied,  to  show  that  it  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  ancient  Thessaly.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  there  exist  on  the  spot  a few  monu- 
ments indisputably  Hellenic.  Of  these,  the  most 
remarkable  is  a gigantic  sorus  of  w hite  marble  at 
the  principal  fountain  of  the  village  of  Gritziano, 
measuring  on  the  outside  9 ft.  3 in.  in  length,  3 ft. 
6 in.  in  breadth,  1 ^ ft.  in  height,  with  sides  3 in. 
thick.  In  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  of  a new 
church  a sepulchral  stone  has  been  inserted, 
bearing  a relief,  below  which  an  inscription  sig- 
nifies that  Hippo  erected  the  memorial  “ to 
her  beloved  husband  Gleintus,  a man  who  had 
been  a minister  of  many  gods'.”  Two  hideous 
busts  seen  in  front  represent  this  loving  couple ; 
and  to  the  right  of  the  man’s  bust  there  is  a three- 
fourths  figure  of  a boy  standing,  between  whom 
and  Gleintus  is  seen  an  ox’s  head  upon  an  altar. 

Upon  the  whole,  I entertain  no  doubt  that  here 

* "Ithtw  Toy  yXvKvrarov  ^ 

&yC(Hi  rX««iTO»'  iroXXoTc  0£otc  scription,  No.  183. 
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Stood  Pharcadon,  that  city  being  placed  by  Strabo 
to  the  left  of  the  Peneius,  between  Pelinnseum  and 
Atrax,  in  the  division  of  Thessaly  called  His- 
tiaeotis  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  of  the 
neighbouring  village  Zarko  may  be  a corruption  of 
Pharcadon.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  ruins  copi- 
ous sources  issue  from  the  mountain,  and  water 
some  gardens  of  pomegranates  and  a few  other 
fruit-trees  which  surround  a small  monastery. 
Gritziano  was  almost  deserted  before  the  Vezir 
made  it  a tjiftlik,  and  sent  here  some  cultivators. 
It  now  contains  between  forty  and  fifty  families. 
Quitting  it  at  4.50,  Turkish  time,  we  pass  through 
the  villages  of  little  and  great  Tzighioti,  the  latter 
at  5.35,  traverse  the  plain  from  thence  towards 
the  Salamvria : at  5.55  cross  a bridge  over  the 
stream  which  issues  from  the  sources  and  marshes 
at  the  foot  of  the  height  of  Kolokoto,  and  at 
6.10  cross  the  Salamvria  by  a bridge  of  three 
arches,  called  the  bridge  of  Tzighioti.  This  is  the 
lowest  point  in  the  plains  of  Upper  Thessaly,  as 
appears  from  the  singular  fact,  that  all  the  waters 
descending  from  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa,  and  as 
far  as  that  of  Gura  or  the  ancient  Othrys  inclusive, 
here  join  the  Salamvria  within  a very  small  space  : 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  surrounding 
plain  should  now  be  in  a marshy  state.  After  a 
halt  of  ten  minutes  at  the  Gumruk,  a hut  near  the 
bridge  where  a toll  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  rents  it  of  the  Sultan,  we  cross 
between  the  bridge  of  Tzighioti  and  Vlokho,  two 

' Strabo,  p.  438. 
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rivers  running  from  right  to  left ; one  at  ten 
minutes  beyond  the  Salamvria,  the  other  at  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  They  unite  with  one  another 
and  then  with  the  Peneius,  not  far  below  the  place 
where  we  crossed  them.  The  second  river  is  the 
larger,  and  is  about  a third  of  the  breadth  of  the 
Salamvria.  We  follow  its  right  bank  to  Vlokho, 
where  we  arrive  at  7.15.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  stands  another  hamlet  of  the  same  name 
at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  insulated  hill  already  no- 
ticed, upon  which  are  the  ruined  walls  of  a Hel- 
lenic city.  A triple  inclosure  occupies  the  sum- 
mit of  the  height,  on  the  steep  rocky  descent  of 
which,  on  the  southern  and  western  sides,  are 
remains  of  the  town  walls,  not  so  much  preserved 
as  those  above,  but  equally  conspicuous  at  a 
distance.  They  have  no  towers,  the  flank  de- 
fence being  furnished  entirely  by  a broken  line. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  the  walls  are  trace- 
able quite  to  the  plain ; so  that  the  city  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  in  circumference,  though 
probably  a great  part  of  the  rugged  space  between 
the  walls  was  not  inhabited.  The  masonry,  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  walls  on  the  summit,  is  of  the  ear- 
liest kind,  consisting  of  large  irregular  blocks,  but 
not  exactly  fitted  to  one  another,  as  in  the  second 
species.  This  remarkable  height  is  separated 
only  as  I before  stated  by  the  river  from  the  hills 
which  extend  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius 
to  the  paleokastro  of  Alifaka.  In  every  other  direc- 
tion the  plains  expand  from  hence  to  Fersala,  Dho- 
moko,  and  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa.  The  river  of 
Vlokho  consists  of  two  branches,  which  unite  not  far 
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above  the  rocky  height.  They  are  usually  known 
by  the  names  of  Fcrsaliti  and  Sofadhltiko,  Fersala 
and  Sofadlies  being  respectively  the  two  prin- 
cipal places  on  or  near  them.  The  Sofadlntiko 
is  suh-divided  into  two  streams,  the  confluence  of 
which  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  above 
their  junction  with  the  Fersaliti.  The  eastern 
branch  has  its  origin  in  several  sources  before 
described  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between 
F'ersala  and  Dhomoko,  the  largest  of  which  is  at 
Vrysia.  The  western  branch  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  'Agrafa  above  Smokovo,  and  flows  through 
Sofadhes. 

As  the  river  Enipcus  had  its  origin  in  Mount 
Othrys,  and  flowed  by  Pharsalus,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  was  the  Fersaliti,  which  exactly 
answers  to  that  description  : and  as  it  was  joined 
by  Apidanus  before  it  fell  into  the  Peneius\ 
there  is  an  equal  certainty  that  the  Ajndanus  was 
either  the  united  stream  of  Sofadhes  and  Vrysia, 
or  that  which  we  crossed  between  the  Salamvria 
and  the  river  of  Vlokhd.  But  the  latter  river 
originates  in  the  western  extremity  of  'Agrafa,  or 
not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  A thamanui ; whereas 
the  Apidanm,  according  to  undoubted  testimony, 
was  a river  of  PhthioHs,  and  appears  to  have  had 


‘ See  Vol.  I.  p.  454.  s!c  rny  'AriSaroi'  7rapa/3a\Xir 

* X)  ct  ’Ekit^wc  (tiro  r^c  « Toy  Hrfoetoy. — Strabo, 

•OOpvoc  rapa  0dpira\oy  pveic  p.  432. 

It  gurgite  rapto 

Apidanus,  nunquamque  celer  nisi  mixtus  Enipeus. 

I.ucan.  Phars.  1.  C,  v.  374. 
Apollod.  Rhod.  1.  1,  V.  3.'5,  v.  infra. 
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its  sources  in  that  district  near  Pharsalus It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  Sofad- 
hitiko  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches 
is  the  Apidanus,  but  that  properly  this  name 
belonged  not  to  the  branch  of  Sofadhes,  but  to 
that  of  Vrysia  and  Dhomoko,  all  the  sources  of 
that  stream  being  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Phthia,  and  therefore  in  agreement  with  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Herodotus,  Euripides, 
and  Strabo ; whereas  the  Sofadhes  branch  flows 
from  a part  of  Dolopia.  The  latter  is  more- 
over a torrent  often  dry  in  summer,  whereas  the 
sources  of  the  eastern  branch  being  permanent, 
are  alone  adapted  to  the  assertion  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  Apidanus  was  the  only  river  in  Achaia 
Phthiotis,  which  was  not  consumed  by  the  host  of 
Xerxes.  As  the  historian  informs  us  also  that  the 
army  marched  in  three  days  through  Thessaly 
into  Melis,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  deviated 
so  far  from  the  direct  route  as  the  river  of  So- 
fadhes *. 


' *H  tvBa  roy  yaWia- 

ruv  vSarbiy  wartpa 


^<riy  ’ArtSayoy 
iriiia  \iiralvciv. 

6 Ewx-cvc 

Toy  S'  iy  rij  OerraXi'f  'Eyi<rea 
ypat^vaty’  oc  aVo  rijc  "Odpvo^ 
peyfy  Si^^erni  roy  'AvtSayoy 
Karcyt\Oeyra  iK  tapoaXov. — 
Strabo,  p.  356.  Herodot.  1.  7, 
c.  196. 

’ It  may  be  thought,  per- 
haps, that  even  the  sources  at 
Vrysia  are  too  for  to  tlie  west 
VOL,  IV. 


Euripid.  Uec.  v.  451. 

for  the  route  of  the  Persians 
through  Thessaly,  since  we  are 
told  by  the  historian  that  Xerxes 
marched  to  Halus,  from  whence 
undoubtedly  he  proceeded  along 
the  Euboic  frith  by  Larissa, 
Cremaste,  and  Echinus,  to  the 
Maliac  plain.  ButXcrxes  chose 
this  road  for  the  sake  of  com- 
municating with  his  fleet,  devi- 
Y 
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Such  l)eiiig  the  sitiiatioii  of  the  Apidanus  and 
£nip€us,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ruins  at  Vlokho  are  those  of  PeiresuB ; for  this  city 
is  described  by  Apollonius  as  placed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Apidanus,  near  its  junction  with  the  Eni- 
peus  and  by  the  author  of  the  Orphica  as  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Apidanus  and  Peneius 
Both  these  descriptions  may  be  applied  to  the  hill 
of  Vlokho,  which  is  situated  between  the  junction 
of  the  Apidanus  with  the  Enipcvs,  and  that  of 
the  united  stream  with  the  Peneius,  and  at  no 


ating  from  the  direct  route,  as 
he  had  before  done  at  Acan- 
thus. The  Persians  were  much 
too  numerous  not  to  employ 
all  the  roads  leading  without 
any  very  inconvenient  devia- 
tion to  the  point  at  which  they 
were  soon  afterwards  assem- 
bled, namely,  the  plains  before 
the  entrance  of  tlie  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  direct  road 
by  Fharsalus  and  Lamia  was 
doubtless  one  of  their  routes  ; 


but  perhaps  that  which  leads 
along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains from  Fcrsala  to  Dho- 
moko,  although  not  so  direct 
as  the  former,  was  followed  by 
a still  larger  portion  of  the 
army,  for  the  sake  of  the  copi- 
ous sources  between  those  two 
places,  which  form  the  Apida- 
nus. If  these  were  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  multitude,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  no  others  in 
Phthiotis  should  have  sufficed. 


* ‘'HXwdc  5*  ’Affrcpiwv  avTOtr\A6v,  ev  pa  Koptirtji 
Tclvaro  Siytifyrot  i<f  viaaiv  ' AmCayolo 
Ilctpcffmc  optoc  ^vWrjiov  'vaiuy, 

KyHa  pty  ’AwtCavoc  r«  pryae  irui  'Evittcvc 
‘'Ap^ui  avfi^pioyrat  dvowpoOi  etc  iy  ioyrec^ 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  3d. 


’ ’Airrepluy  S’  ivipjiat  rdic  cXiroio  Kopi/rov, 
llctpcfffrjv  oc  ifaity  1v  *.A3rt?a»'oIo  ptidputc 
llr/yetoc  ptaytay  levuv  pt'toy  tie  flXtt  jrt/iTti. 

Orphic.  Argon,  v.  104. 
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great  distance  from  either  confluence.  We  learn 
from  the  same  authorities  that  the  stream  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Enipeus  and  Apidanus  was 
known  by  the  latter  name,  though  this  river  is  not 
larger  than  the  Enipeus,  and  is  much  shorter  in 
its  course.  Peiresiae  was  believed  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  Homeric  Asterium,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived this  appellation  from  its  situation  on  a high 
hill,  as  conspicuous  as  a star Nothing  can  be 
more  apposite  to  this  etymology  than  the  moun- 
tain of  Vlokho,  which,  by  its  abruptness,  insulated 
situation,  and  white  rocks,  attracts  the  spectator's 
notice  from  every  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 
If  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  ruins  of  Vlokho  are 
those  of  the  Homeric  Asterium,  the  words  Tiravoio 
rt  XtuAco  Kapriva,  which  the  poet  couples  with  ‘h<ni~ 
ptov,  were  intended  doubtless  for  the  conspicuous 
summit  occupied  by  the  acropolis  of  that  city, 
and  the  white  calcareous  rocks  of  which  are 
well  suited  to  the  name  Titanus.  The  heights 
which  are  separated  by  the  river  from  the  hill  of 
Vlokho,  may  perhaps  be  the  Mount  Pliylleium  of 
Apollonius,  near  which  Strabo  states  that  there 
was  a city  Phyllus,  noted  for  a temple  of  Apollo 

* 'Aariptort  irdXic  OerraXtac*  *'0/i»?poc‘ 

07  'Atrrepioy  Tnat-ow  r«  Xtvii'a  Kciptjya, 

II.  B.  V.  735. 

Kvv  Iltpcffta'  ovTitf  y^P  Kustathius  on  the  same  pas- 

XfTrat  Jtd  to  Xa/i?rpd»',  ort  if'  sage  of  Homer  uses  nearly  the 
v\prfXov  dpouc  KtifiivTj  Toic  v6p~  same  words. 
pufdtv  tiorrip  fitly tTaC  7/  aVo 

*A<rrfpioi»  riyot. — Stephan,  in 
voce. 
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Phj'lleius The  hill  of  Kortikhi,  which  stands 
about  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  that  of 
Vlokho,  is  the  site  of  another  ancient  town. 

On  leaving  the  eastern  Vlokho,  we  cross  the 
heights  which  we  had  before  skirted,  and  descend 
into  a valley  branching  northward  from  the  plain, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  hills  which 
extend  to  the  Peneius  and  to  the  Crannonian  plain. 
Having  passed  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes 
through  the  small  village  of  Aios  Dhimitrios,  we 
again  enter  the  great  plain,  which  contains  only 
a few  uninclosed  patches  of  corn  now  just  above 
ground.  Palama  remains  at  a distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  on  the  right,  near  the  Fersaliti,  which 
between  Palama  and  Vlokho  is  joined  by  the 
branch  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Vrysia, 
or  proper  Apidanus,  with  the  tributary  which 
issues  from  the  mountains  of 'Agrafa  below  Smu- 
kovo,  and  flows  by  Sofadhes.  In  an  hour,  menzil 
pace,  from  Vlokho  we  arrive  at  Petrino,  a village 
belonging  to  Mehmet  Bey  of  Larissa,  who  sup- 
plies the  seed-corn,  and  takes  half  the  crop  after 
the  deduction  of  the  dhekatia.  The  peasants  say 
here  that  the  labourers  on  Aly  Pasha’s  tjiftliks  are 
in  better  condition  than  those  on  the  farms  of  the 
Beys  of  Larissa  : it  is  nevertheless  observable,  that 
the  cottages  of  the  latter  have  a greater  appear- 
ance of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  Vezir  may 
have  been  obliged  to  offer  some  advantages  in 
order  to  attract  cultivators.  But  Mac  t^^oAaat  fi 
’AX/3av>rrla — “Albania  has  ruined  us” — is  the  cry 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  Thessaly.  So  many  of 
‘ Strabo,  p.  435. 
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its  hungry  plunderers  have  been  introduced  into 
these  plains  by  Alj'  and  his  sons,  that  few  places 
are  so  sequestered  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  visits  ; and  they  devour  at  least  the  provisions 
of  the  poor  peasantry,  if  they  carry  their  extortion 
no  farther. 

Honey  is  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Petrino, 
as  in  many  of  the  Thessalian  villages;  but  the 
seasons  of  late  are  said  to  have  been  unpropitious 
to  it.  The  usual  crop  is  three  new  hives ' from 
each  old  one.  The  bees  are  lodged  in  a square 
inclosure  of  the  ordinary  masonry  of  the  Thessa- 
lian plains : that  is  to  say,  bricks  baked  in  the 
sun.  Upon  the  interior  walls  of  this  inclosure 
three  stories  of  square  niches  are  formed,  within 
which  the  bees  form  their  combs  exposed  on  one 
side  to  the  air.  In  the  winter  the  hives  from 
which  the  honey  is  not  taken  are  protected  from 
the  weather  by  a small  piece  of  woollen  cloth  hung 
before  them. 

The  master  of  the  house  in  which  I lodge,  who 
asserts  that  he  is,  and  is  believed  by  his  neigh- 
bours to  be,  100  years  of  age,  learned  from  his 
father  that  in  the  younger  days  of  the  latter,  there 
was  no  church  in  any  village  for  many  miles  round 
Petrino ; and  that  on  a Sunday  the  Greek  women 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  arabas  (waggons) 
to  an  ancient  church  at  this  place  which  still  exists  ; 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a mosque  having  ever 
been  built  here ; whereas  in  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  some  of  which  have  now  churches. 
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the  minarets  are  still  standing,  though  the  mosques 
are  ruined,  the  only  inhabitants  of  those  villages 
at  present  being  Greek  labourers. 

Petrino  was  the  site  of  a large  ancient  town,  as 
appears  by  the  traces  of  walls  which  include  a 
space  of  near  two  miles  in  circumference,  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  rocky  eminences,  the  lowest  of 
the  heights  before  mentioned,  which  extend  to  the 
Pharsalia,  the  Cranjionia,  and  the  Peyieitis.  On 
the  fourth  side  the  walls  crossed  the  plain  along 
the  edge  of  some  low  marshy  ground.  Here 
columns  have  been  found  and  inscribed  stones  : 
one  of  the  latter,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen  there,  but  some  of  the  columns 
are  still  preserved  in  the  portico ; they  are  small, 
and  bear  no  marks  of  the  more  flourishing  periods 
of  Greece,  nor  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
is  there  any  appearance  of  the  beautiful  masonry 
of  those  ages.  Behind  the  church  there  is  a small 
ruin  with  a vault  and  arched  entrance  which  looks 
like  Roman  work.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pe- 
trino is  the  site  of  Phyllus,  noted  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo  Phylleius. 

Dec.  7. — From  Petrino  to  Fersala,  a distance  of 
six  hours.  We  begia  by  following  the  foot  of  the 
heights  of  Petrino  for  an  hour  to  Misahiri,  leaving 
Kutzolari  in  the  plain  three  miles  to  the  right  be- 
yond the  Fersaliti ; from  Misalari  we  cross  a part 
of  the  plain  to  the  south-western  |)oint  of  the  hill 
called  Mavro-vuni,  where  we  arrive  at  the  end  of 
two  hours,  having  left  Tekell  at  the  foot  of  the 
heights  two  miles  on  the  left.  Mavrovuiii  is  the 
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}iighest  point  of  tlie  range  of  lulls  which  stretch 
from  the  Peneius  to  the  Cranmnian  plain,  and  ter- 
minates  those  hills  to  the  S.E.  It  is  connected 
with  them  only  by  a low  ridge  on  the  north- 
western side,  and  in  every  other  direction  rises 
steep  and  rocky  from  the  plain.  Its  broad  round 
summit  is  surrounded  by  remains  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  a rough  kind.  All  the  most  remarkable  heights 
of  Thessaly  appear  to  have  been  similarly  occupied 
at  a period  when  the  country  was  doubtless  in  the 
same  state  of  insecurity  as  when  the  hills  of  Eng- 
land were  fortified  in  a manner,  differing  only  from 
these  in  the  greater  barbarism  of  the  plan  and  con- 
struction. Such  probably  continued  to  be  the 
state  of  Thessaly  until  after  the  Trojan  war ; for 
Homer  makes  no  mention  of  Pharsalus,  Crannon, 
Arne,  Scotussa,  Pelinnaeum,  atid  many  other 
towns  which  became  afterwards  the  leading  cities 
of  this  province,  attracted  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conuB  into  their  walls,  and  helped  to  civilize  the 
country. 

We  halt  at  noon  in  the  small  village  of  Orfana, 
situated  half  an  hour  beyond  the  extreme  southern 
foot  of  Mavrovuni.  > Orfana,  Misalari,  Tekeli, 
Hadjd-bashi,  and  several  other  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, were  formerly  inhabited  by  Koniaridhes, 
whose  ruined  mosques  still  remain  in  many  of 
them,  though  no  Turks  now  remain  ; the  lauds 
have  become  Turkish  tjiftliks,  and  the  villages 
are  inhabited  by  Greek  metayers,  or  labourers. 
Many  of  them  belong  to  the  Mollalik,  a part  of 
the  district  of  Larissa,  so  called  because  the  tithe 
is  assigned  to  the  support  of  the  Molla  of  Larissa. 
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Proceeding  fromOrfana,  we  leave  Laspo-khori  (mud 
village),  around  which  are  rice-grounds,  a mile  on 
the  right,  and  crossing  the  Enipeux  pass  along  the 
foot  of  a rocky  height,  rising  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  to  Hadjo-bashi.  A few 
quadrangular  blocks  of  Hellenic  fabric  are  still 
preserved  amidst  the  ruins ; and  these,  with  the 
position  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  a height 
rising  like  an  island  out  of  the  plain,  are  sufficient 
to  mark  it  for  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient  Thes- 
salian towns.  Having  passed  between  one  extremity 
of  the  ruined  walls  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  we 
cross  the  plain  to  Fersala,  passing  by  Bidjilar  and 
some  smaller  villages.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  the  plain  is  all  in  pasture,  where  numerous 
sheep  are  now  feeding,  marked  with  the  initials  of 
the  owners’  names  in  Greek  letters. 
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From  Fersala  to  Armyro — Tjaterli — Ghidek — Phylace — CrociuM 
Campus — Kirtzmi,  or  Armyro — Kefalosi,  Alas — Siurpi — 
District  of  Kokus  — Ftelio,  Pteleum — Khamako — Larista 
Cremaste — Fano,  Antron — Cape  Zelasium — Itlhmia — Oreut, 
or  Histitea — Return  to  Kefalosi — River  Khold,  CuraVnu — 
Ak-ketjel,  Thebce  Phthiolicce — Kokkina,  Pyrrhasut,  Temple 
of  Cere* — Cape  Anghistri,  Pyrrha — Ruins  of  Pagatce — Am- 
phance. 


Dec.  10. — The  road  from  Fersala  to  Armyro 
ascends  the  Zygos,  or  neck  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Fersala,  which  unites  the  hill  of  the 
citadel  with  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  then 
enters  an  elevated  valley  lying  between  those 
heights  and  the  parallel  lower  ridges  bordering 
the  plain,  of  which  the  citadel  is  one,  and  a 
remarkable  rocky  projection  to  the  eastward  of 
the  ruins  of  Pharsalus  another.  At  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  Fersala  vestiges  of  Hel- 
lenic walls  occur,  surrounding  a height  which 
declines  towards  that  rocky  mountain.  These 
remains,  which  are  of  a more  ancient  style  of 
masonry  than  the  greater  part  of  those  of  Phar- 
salus, belonged  evidently  to  a fortress,  placed  in 
advance  of  the  acropolis  for  its  better  defence  on 
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the  side  of  the  pass  leading  to  it  from  the  east- 
ward. Fifty  minutes  farther  we  pass  lower  Tja- 
terli,  a small  Turkish  village  in  the  midst  of  the 
elevated  valley  which  we  have  been  following. 
To  the  right  arc  the  mountains,  into  which  Caesar 
tells  us  that  the  defeated  Pompeians  fled  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  which  extend  from  hence 
to  Mount  Othrys,  Zituni,  and  Dhomoko.  To  the 
left  the  heights  fall  rapidly  to  the  vale  of  the  Eni- 
petts,  where  that  river  is  joined  by  a small  tributary 
which  crosses  our  road  a little  westward  of  lower 
Tjaterli.  On  its  right  .bank,  where  it  issues  from 
the  mountain,  about  three  miles  to  the  right  of 
our  road,  stands  upper  Tjaterli,  and  two  miles 
beyond  it  in  the  same  direction,  a Turkish  tekieh, 
or  college  of  dervises,  adorned  with  cypresses  and 
gardens.  To  the  left,  in  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus, 
is  seen  the  village  of  Azerbii  not  far  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Fersala  to  Larissa.  Proceeding 
over  a fertile  level,  in  some  parts  uncultivated  and 
in  others  under  the  plough,  we  cross  the  Enipeus 
in  55  minutes  from  lower  Tjaterli.  On  the  ad- 
jacent height  is  Koklobashi,  above  which  village 
the  river  flows  rapidly  through  narrow  ravines 
from  its  sources  ',  which  are  around  Giira  a large 
village  in  a very  lofty  situation  on  the  western 
side  of  the  summit  of  Othrys. 

On  the  heights  just  before  we  descended  to  the 
river,  the  fields  for  a considerable  space  were 


‘ Tins  part  of  tbe  liver  alone  reel  than  Lucan’s  “ nunquam 
ju.stifics  Ovid's  “ irrequietus  celcr  nisi  mistus  Enipeus.” 
Enipeus,”  which  is  more  cor-  ’ IVovpa. 
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strewn  with  the  remains  of  ancient  constructions, 
and  other  indications  of  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town.  After  crossing  the  Enipeus,  our  road  as- 
cends between  two  hills,  and  leaves,  at  a distance 
of  about  five  miles  to  the  right,  a lofty  insulated 
height  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
commanding  to  the  eastward  a prospect  of  the  plain 
of  Armyro  and  the  gulf  of  Void.  The  summit  of 
the  hill  is  surrounded  by  remains  of  Hellenic  walls, 
and  at  the  foot  of  it,  is  the  small  village  of  Keuzlar 
on  the  river’s  bank.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and 
a quarter  from  the  crossing  of  the  Enipeus,  we 
arrive  at  Ghidek,  a small  Turkish  village  situated 
exactly  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  between  the  two 
hills  abovemen tioned.  J^t  the  foot  of  that  to  the  left, 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  valley  through  which  the 
Enipeus  flows  to  the  Pharsalian  plain,  is  Ineli,  and 
on  the  height  above  it,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
fortress.  The  rocks  hereabout  are  a soft  sandy 
stone,  of  the  same  dark  colour  as  the  soil,  but 
veined  with  white  marble.  Sunday  being  market- 
day  at  Armyro,  the  men  are  almost  all  absent 
from  Ghidek,  and  the  women  therefore  shut  them- 
selves up  as  we  approach  ; we  are  obliged-  however 
to  halt  for  the  sake  of  our  cattle,  and  then  con- 
tinue in  two  hours  and  a half  to  Armyro  by  a 
brisk  walk,  our  horses  being  of  the  menzil  and  the 
road  good,  leading  first  by  a gentle  slope  from  the 
pass  down  into  the  plain,  and  then  across  the  level 
by  a ratable  track.  At  40  minutes  from  Ghidek, 
on  the  beginning  of  the  descent  from  the  pass,  we 
traverse  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  marked  not 
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only  by  many  stones  and  fragments  of  pottery 
scattered  among  the  cornfields,  but  by  the  vestiges 
also  of  the  walls  of  a citadel  surrounding  a cir- 
cular height  in  the  centre  of  the  other  remains. 
The  masonry  consists  of  large  blocks  put  together 
without  mortar,  but  not  in  regular  courses,  nor  are 
they  exactly  joined,  as  in  finished  specimens  of 
the  second  order.  The  situation  near  the  entrance 
of  a pass  is  well  suited  to  the  name  of  Phylace, 
which  town  having  stood  between  Pharsalus  and 
Phthiotic  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in  the 
line  of  our  road,  and  having  been  one  of  the 
places  whose  people  followed  Protesilaus  to  Troy, 
was  probably  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains, 
being  that  on  which  the  other  towns  of  Protesilaus 
were  situated '.  The  position  commands  a fine 
view  of  the  plain  anciently  named  Crocium  *,  or 
Crocotum  and  which  is  well  described  by  Strabo 
as  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys.  Beyond  the 
plain  is  seen  the  Pagasetic  gulf,  with  the  snowy 
summit  of  Mount  Pelium  on  the  left. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  from  Ghidek  we  cross 
a bridge  near  Karadanli,  a village  situated  on  a 
height  above  the  left  bank  of  a large  stream  which 
has  its  origin  near  Gura  and  receives  the  waters 
of  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Othrys.  It  is 


‘ Homer  II.  B.  v.  695 ; Od. 
A.  V.  289. — Pindar  Isthm.  1, 
V.  84. — Apollon.  Argon.  1.  1, 
V.  45. — Strabo,  pp.  433.  435. 
— Stephan,  in  4>wXdni).— Plin. 
H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  9. 


’ TO  Kponoi'  Trtiiov  xpoc  rji 
KaraXiiyoyTt  rijs  “Odpvot  ?i’  ov 
“ Afi(jipvtrot  pu  TroTapof, — Stra- 
bo, p.  435. 

* Stephan,  in  ArjpLiiTpu>y. 
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called  Kholo,  or  Kholo-rema  In  its  course 
through  the  plain  it  is  shaded  in  many  places  by 
plane-trees.  Our  road  had  touched  upon  its  banks 
during  the  last  half  hour  preceding  our  arrival  at 
the  bridge  by  which  we  crossed  it.  Near  the  town 
of  Armyro  the  road  passes  through  a wood  of 
hawthorns  and  oaks,  of  which  latter  there  are 
many  also  beyond  the  town  towards  the  sea. 

Almyro,  or  Armyro’,  called  Ermer  by  the  Turks, 
is  the  name  of  a district  which  comprehends  fifteen 
or  twenty  villages,  situated  in  the  Crocian  plain, 
or  on  the  adjacent  heights  to  the  north  and  west, 
as  far  as  Ghidek.  Mount  Othrys  itself  is  compre- 
hended in  another  sub-district  of  Trikkala,  named 
Kokus,  which,  however,  does  not  include  Gura, 
the  largest  place  on  the  mountain.  The  Crocian 
plain,  which  consists  of  a dark  red  soil,  produces 
corn  in  the  upper  parts,  and  tobacco  and  cotton  in 
the  lower  where  the  necessary  irrigation  is  easily 
obtained  from  the  rivers.  Kirtzini  ’,  the  chief  place 
of  Armyro,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  district,  contains  300  houses,  and  is  situated 
in  the  plain  three  miles  from  the  sea,  near  the  left 
bank  of  a small  stream  which  originates  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain  of  Gura.  The  town 
is  dispersed  over  a lai^e  space,  great  part  of  which 
is  occupied  by  plantations  of  tobacco.  All  the  houses 
and  adjacent  lands  are  the  property  of  Turks,  but 
fifty  of  the  houses  are  let  to  Greek  cpyaraic,  who 
besides  cultivating  the  lands,  breed  silk-worms. 


' \o\6-()ivfta  — angry  tor' 
rent. 


’ 'AX^upoc,  ’Ap/ivpu{. 
’ Kiprfqi'i). 
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spin  cotton,  and  weave  it  into  coarse  bukhasias. 
Most  of  these  Greeks  are  strangers,  who  upon  the 
ruin  of  their  villages  have  here  sought  a livelihood, 
the  land  being  productive,  and  the  contributions 
not  particularlj’  heavy.  Some  of  them  hire  the 
tobacco  fields  and  cultivate  the  plants  on  their 
own  account,  the  women  being  chiefly  employed 
in  this  labour.  Fifty  piastres  is  a common  rent 
for  a house,  or  rather  a hut  of  a single  story, 
floored  with  earth  and  open  to  the  tiles.  The 
woman  of  the  house  in  which  I am  lodged  has 
this  year  paid  the  kharatj  of  the  four  male  adults 
of  the  family,  amounting  to  40  piastres,  from  the 
produce  of  about  an  acre  of  tobacco.  In  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn  the  Greeks  find  every  thing  but 
the  seed,  and  take  half  the  crop,  after  the  deduc- 
tion of  a tenth  for  the  miri.  The  Turks  of  Armyro 
depend  upon  the  Trikeriotes  for  the  fish  they 
consume,  which  costs  them  from  15  to  30  paras 
the  oke.  Mutton  is  24  paras ; beef  is  not  used, 
both  Turks  and  Greeks  here  having  a dislike  to 
it.  The  Turks  say  the  ox  ought  not  to  be  killed, 
because  he  w'orks  the  ground  and  furnishes  us 
with  bread.  Wood  costs  only  15  paras  an  ass- 
load. Wheat  is  45  piastres  the  kilo  of  150  okes, 
which  is  the  ordinary  measure  of  Thessaly,  and  is 
in  Turkish  called  kara  kilo.  Its  subdivisions  are 
as  follow  ; — a vidura,  9 okes  ; a litjek,  2 vidures  ; 
a modi,  4 litjeks ; a kara  kilo,  2 modis. 

Dhiminio,  or  spring  corn,  is  grown  in  the  lands 
of  the  mountain  villages,  Gura,  Kufus,  and  Ko- 
kotus ; it  is  sown  in  March  and  April.  In  the 
plain  two  sorts  of  wheat  are  grown  called  Deve- 
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desh  (camel’s  tooth)  and  Amaut  (Albanian),  which 
latter  is  the  same  kind  of  hard  com  general  in 
Larissa  and  Trlkkala,  and  weighs  23  or  24  okes 
the  Stambul  kilo,  of  which  22  okes  is  considered 
the  average  capacity.  Cattle  are  fed  in  the  winter 
with  straw,  with  the  kind  of  vetch  called  rovi ', 
and  with  bambak(S-sporo,  or  cotton  seed.  These 
grains  are  supposed  to  be  nourishing  because  they 
are  sweet  and  make  the  cattle  drink  plentifully. 

Vely  Pasha  has  bought  the  mukata  of  Armyrd 
for  five  years  ; the  district  pays  him  150  purses 
a year,  and  50  purses  a year  to  Aly  Pasha, 
besides  accounting  to  Vel^'  for  the  kharatj,  and 
supporting  some  local  expences.  The  gumruk, 
or  custom-house  of  Armyrd,  and  of  all  the  other 
places  on  the  gulf  is  dependent  on  that  of  Volo. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  iron,  copper,  cloth,  and 
various  articles  of  furniture,  dress,  and  household 
utensils,  made  at  Constantinople.  The  purchase 
of  com  is  a monopoly  of  the  Porte  and  none  can, 
according  to  its  decrees,  be  embarked  from  Thes- 
saly witliout  an  especial  permission : the  traffic 
however  has  always  been  carried  on  clandestinely, 
and  Aly  has  even  made  it  legitimate,  by  establish- 
ing, of  his  own  authority,  collectors  at  Armyrd, 
Zituni,  Salona,  Talanda,  and  other  principal  places 
on  the  coast,  who  not  only  give  permission  to  ex- 
port but  levy  on  his  account  30  paras  the  kilo  upon 
com,  and  2 par^  the  oke  upon  other  exported 
produce,  such  as  tobacco,  pulse,  &c.  He  has 
lately  attempted  by  means  of  an  agent  at  Volo  to 
follow  the  same  practice  there,  but  the  Turkisir 

‘ In  Hellenic,  opofios,  Erv-um  ervilia. 
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collector,  supported  from  Constantinople,  has  as 
yet  been  able  to  resist  him. 

Dec.  11. — At  a distance  of  50  minutes  to  the 
south  of  Kirtzini,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Mount  Othrys  is  separated  only  by  a portion  of  the 
Crodan  plain,  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  from 
a bay  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Volo,  which  is  sheltered  by  a promontory 
ou  every  side  but  the  north.  The  mountain  ter- 
minates in  a projection  of  calcareous  rock,  at  tlie 
foot  of  which  issues  a source  of  water  in  such 
abundance  as  to  turn  a mill,  and  irrigate  a large 
extent  of  cotton  plantations  before  it  arrives  at  the 
sea.  The  place  is  called  Kefalosi.  A Hellenic 
citadel  occupied  the  summit  of  the  projecting 
height  and  remains  of  walls  are  seen  also  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hill,  having  short  flanks  at 
intervals,  and  formed  of  masonry  which  although 
massive  is  not  so  accurately  united  as  we  generally 
find  it  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Greece.  The 
walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  descent  to  the 
south-east,  and  seem  to  have  been  united  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  a quadrangular  inclosure  situated 
entirely  in  the  plain,  and  of  which  the  northern 
side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  the 
western  the  foot  of  the  height.  The  walls  of  this 
lower  inclosurc  are  nine  feet  and  a half  thick, 
are  flanked  with  towers,  and  their  masonry, 
wherever  traceable,  is  of  the  most  accurate  and 
regular  kind  ; two  or  three  courses  of  it  still  exist 
in  some  places.  The  inclosed  space,  although 
thickly  strewn  with  stones,  the  foundations  of 
buildings  and  broken  pottery,  is  now  sown  with 
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com.  The  ruins  are  probably  those  of  Alus,  or 
Halus,  for  Strabo  describes  Alus  as  being  near  the 
sea,  which  is  confirmed  by  other  authorities,  and 
as  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Mount  Othrys, 
above  the  plain  Crocium ',  of  which  the  part 
around  Alus  was  called  Athamantium  from 
Athamas,  the  founder  of  Alus.  It  follows  that 
the  river  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ruins  was  the 
celebrated  Amphrysus  Strabo  having  described 

' 'O  ?£  <t>0i«ri«:o{  "AXoc  wto  row  Kpon'ou  irtSioV  pel  le  vo- 
Tf  ircpari  Ktlrat  r^c“O0puot  . . ra/ioc'A/i^pvoof  xpoc  Ty  rti'^ti 

'Airi^ei  ?£  'Irwwow  iT£p!  ’Apr£/«<^ii)poc 

i^tieotra  fraSiovc  o 'AXof,  »(  li  le  r^w  'AXow  ey  rp  irapaXtf 
"AXoc,  Xiy£ra<  yap  dp^ripus'  riflijotw.— Strabo,  p.  433. 

^£'((r£  Se  6 'A0o'/iac  r^w 'AXow,  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  173. — De- 

dipaytaOtltray  ie  avy^Kiae mosth.  de  fals.  legat.  p.  392, 

Xpowojc  vtrTcpoy’  wirfpmrai  ie  Reiske. 

* ^Apireiioy  ^0tijc  *Adafidyrwy  ditfi  r’  epypypy 
“Odpvy  »al  iroropoi  upow  p6oy  'Aincayoto, 

Apollon.  Aig.  I.  2,  V.  514. 

Schol.  ibid. — Etymol.  M.  in  I believe  to  furnish  the  right 
'Adapdyrioy  ireitoy.  explanation  in  the  Trojan  ques- 

Apollonius  seems  to  have  con-  tion,  of  the  difficulty  concern- 
founded  the  Apidanus  with  the  ingthe  Scamander  and  Simoeis. 

Eiiipcus,  a very  common  kind  ’ Apollon.  1.  1,  v.  54. — 

of  inaccuracy  among  the  an-  Virg.  Georg.  1.  3,  v.  2. — Ovid.  r 

cients,  in  the  case  of  a river  Metam.  1.  1,  v.  580. — Lucan. 

having  two  branches.  It  may  1.  6,  v.  368. 

even  he  suspected  that  Thu-  If  the  'A^powoof  of  Lyco- 

cydidcs  and  Herodotus,  on  oc-  phron  was  the  same  as  the 

easions  already  referred  to  (see  Amphrysus,  there  was  a people 

the  last  chapter,  p.  293.  321)  in  this  neighbourhood  named 

really  intended  by  the  Apidanus  the  Palauthri,  and  a town 

that  branch  of  the  river  which  Eutyampus. — Lycophr.  v.  899, 

Strabo  distinctly  describes  as  the  et  Tzetz.  ibid. — Stephan,  in 
Enipeus.  The  same  common  Eupwapiroc.  But  perhaps  these 
and  natural  kind  of  ambiguity  places  were  in  Magnesia. 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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that  river  as  flowing  along  the  walls  of  Alus.  It 
does  not  indeed  so  well  accord  with  his  remark  in 
another  place,  that  the  Amphrysus  flows  through 
the  Crocian  plain  the  sources  of  the  river  being 
very  near  the  walls,  as  well  as  near  the  extremity 
of  the  plain,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
being  only  two  or  three  miles  in  length.  But 
these  may  be  no  more  than  the  natural  inaccu- 
racies of  a geographer  who  writes  from  the  in- 
formation of  others.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps, 
a greater  objection  to  so  famous  a river,  that  the 
sources  at  Kefulosi  are  said  sometimes  to  fail 
entirely  in  summer.  Beyond  the  ruins  the  valley 
of  Siurpi  branches  from  the  plain  of  Armyro  to 
the  south-east,  being  included  between  Mount 
Othrys  and  a range  of  hills  which  border  the 
western  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Volo. 
Siurpi,  distant  an  hour  and  a quarter  from  Ke- 
falosi,  stands  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  to  the 
northward  of  the  highest  summit,  which  is  of 
a conical  shape,  and  called  Khlimd.  A small 
stream  waters  the  valley,  which  bears  com,  cot- 
ton, and  mulberry  trees,  for  silk.  On  the  side 
of  Othrys,  opposite  to  Siiirpi,  stands  a monastery 
of  St.  Nicolas,  beautifully  situated  amidst  trees 
and  running  water,  and  a little  higher  up  is  ano- 
ther more  ancient,  dedicated  to  the  Panaglna, 
surnamed  Uvm  (tlie  hospitable)  and  celebrated  for 
a painting  of  the  Virgin  by  St.  Luke.  Siurpi  be- 
longs to  the  voivodalik  of  Kokus,  which  compre- 
hends the  Christian  towns  of  Platano,  containing 

' Strabo,  p.  435,  v.  supra,  p.  332.  n.  2. 
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650  families,  Kufus  120,  Siiirpi  120,  Kokotus  60, 
Ftelio  60,  and  several  other  smaller  villages,  all 
on  or  near  Mount  Othrys.  Sesklo  and  Portaria, 
near  Volo,  are  also  comprised  in  the  same  Mu- 
kata. 

Platano  has  lately  increased  in  size,  and  Por- 
taria,  being  situated  on  Mount  Peliuni,  shares  the 
security  of  that  retired  position  ; all  the  rest  have 
declined  rapidly  of  late  years,  so  as  to  leave  a 
fourth  of  the  houses  empty  or  ruined.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  district  of  Kokus  are  farmed  by  Aly 
Pasha  for  120  purses  a year.  Tahir  Bey,  son  of 
Khotad  Bey  of  Arghyro-kastro,  is  his  deputy,  and 
resides  at  Platano,  which  is  situated  three  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Kirtzini,  on  the  foot  of  Mount 
Othrys.  Tahir  receives  15  purses  a year  from 
that  village,  which  is  at  a farther  expence  of  about 
1 2 purses  a year  for  the  expences  of  his  household. 
Kufus  and  Kokotus  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  above  the  valley  of  Siiirpi,  but  were  not 
in  sight  from  any  part  of  our  road. 

Siurpi  furnishes  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
process  by  which  Greek  villages  are  in  a few  years 
reduced  from  a comparatively  flourishing  state  to 
misery,  and  often  to  complete  desertion  or  are  con- 
verted from  Eleftherokhoria  into  Turkish  tjiftliks. 
Having  formerly  had  the  same  population  as  Pla- 
tano, Siurpi  continues  to  be  rated  in  some  articles 
to  the  same  proportion  of  the  contributions  of  Kokus 
as  Platano,  though  the  latter  now  contains  five  or 
six  times  as  many  families  as  Siurpi.  The  Zablt 
of  Siurpi,  an  Arghyrokastrite,  and  deputy  of  Tahir 
Aga  has  just  received  his  chief’s  order,  to  carry 
z 2 
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this  day  to  Platano  6,000  piastres  for  the  \piti  of 
the  village,  but  has  been  unable  to  collect,  with 
all  his  diligence,  more  than  2,000.  The  kharatj 
in  particular  is  most  onerous  to  such  a diminished 
population,  though  upon  this  sub-district  and  the 
kaza  of  Zituni,  it  is  light  compared  with  that 
of  the  districts  of  Larissa  and  Trikkala,  shewing 
that  the  non-Musulman  population  of  the  two 
latter  has  undergone  great  diminution  since  the 
capitation  was  established.  Siurpi  has  already 
contracted  a debt  of  300  purses,  the  greater  part 
of  it  bearing  an  interest  of  12  per  cent.  In  such 
cases  the  creditors  are  usually  Albanians,  or  Turks 
of  Larissa,  who  when  they  come  to  receive  their 
yearly  interest,  quarter  upon  the  village  until  the 
money  is  forthcoming ; and  as  it  seldom  is  ready, 
the  produce  of  the  people’s  labour  is  thus  con- 
sumed, and  their  misery  increased  without  any 
diminution  of  the  debt.  The  persons  sent  to 
collect  the  taxes,  devour  the  villages  in  the 
same  manner.  Hence  families  retire,  leaving  the 
remainder  in  increased  difficulty,  which  at  last 
forces  them  to  commute  with  their  creditors  in 
kind.  At  Siurpi  the  next  step  will  probably  be, 
that  Alj'  or  one  of  his  sons  will  take  the  debt  of 
the  village  upon  himself,  on  condition  of  its  be- 
coming his  tjiftlik,  and  will  then  compound  with 
the  creditors  at  an  easy  rate  to  himself.  Most 
of  the  Greeks  who  retire  from  this  part  of  the 
country  settle  in  the  districts  of  Pergamus,  Smyrna, 
or  Magnesia,  under  the  mild  government  of  the 
family  of  Kara  Osman  Oglu. 

A church  at  Siurpi  contains  a sepulchral  stele. 
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representing  in  a very  rudely  sculptured  relief,  a 
man  and  woman  joining  their  right  hands ; over 
the  man’s  head  is  engraved  his  name  Eubiotus, 
and  in  a higher  compartment  of  the  stone,  that  of 
“ Aristobule,  daughter  of  Menandrus,”  followed  by 
the  formula  xpurra  X°‘P‘>  shewing  that  to  her  the 
monument  was  constructed,  while  the  figures  in 
relief  indicate  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Eubiotus. 
The  stele  terminates  above  in  the  very  common 
form  of  a pediment,  within  which  is  the  name  of 
Nicarcha,  daughter  of  Eubiotus,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a subsequent  addition  to  the  memorial'. 

Dec.  12. — Pteled,  or  Ftelio*,  which  is  an  hour 
and  a half  distant  from  Siurpi,  is  in  a state  equally 
deplorable;  the  debt  of  the  village  amounts  to  IbO 
purses,  and  this  year,  not  having  been  able  to  pay 
the  interest  at  all,  the  people  are  become  mere 
labourers  for  their  creditors.  In  addition  to  other 
causes  of  poverty  the  season  has  been  unfavourable. 
The  village  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount 
Khlimo,  among  the  rugged  but  fertile  falls  of  the 
mountain  which  terminates  below  in  the  bay  of 
Ftelio,  a beautiful  inlet  sheltered  from  all  w inds 
and  having  a sandy  bottom,  shelving  sides,  and 
a depth  in  the  middle  of  thirty  orghyes.  It  was 
formerly  frequented  by  French  ships,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Greek  islanders,  chiefly  for  fire- 
wood, which  was  carried  from  hence  to  Ale.xandria, 
but  the  adjacent  mountains  are  now  almost  ex- 
hausted. As  Pliny  notices  Pteleum  only  as  a 

' V.  Inscription,  No.  181.  * IlrfXtoi',  it>TeXio>'. 
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forest the  town  seems  never  to  have  recovered 
its  destruction  by  the  consul  Licinius  in  the  year 
171  B.C*. 

The  lands  of  Ftelio,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
and  adjacent  heights,  produce  com,  wine,  and 
mulberry  trees,  with  a little  cotton.  There  are 
also  a few  tobacco  plantations  attached  to  the 
houses  of  the  village.  A brook  descends  on  one 
side  of  it  from  Mount  Khlimo,  and  joins  the  sea 
near  a large  marsh,  eastward  of  which  a high 
peaked  hill  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a town 
and  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  called  Old  Ftelio 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Pteleum,  though  I search  in 
vain  among  the  ruins  for  any  decisive  marks  of 
Hellenic  antiquity.  In  the  more  flourishing  ages  of 
Greece,  the  marsh  was  probably  (at  least  at  certain 
times  of  the  year)  a rich  and  productive  meadow, 
and  hence  the  epithet  which  Homer  has  applied 
to  Pteleus  *.  The  summit  of  the  castle  commands 
a view  of  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Volo. 

At  three-fifths  of  the  distance  from  Old  Ftelio 
to  Khamako,  which  is  a ride  of  two  hours,  we 
arrive  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Ftelio, 
where,  among  the  ruins  of  a church  situated  in  a 
little  grove  of  trees,  are  several  fragments  of  small 

* nemus  Pteleon.  — Plin.  oppidanorum,  diniit  a funda- 
II.  N.  1.  4,  e.  8.  mentis, — Liv.  1.  42,  c.  67. 

’ Ptelcum,  dcsertum  fug&  ’ IlaXaioi'  ^rtXioy. 

* ’Ay\iu\6y  T ’Ayrpiiva  ice  IlreXeoi'  Xt\iiruiiiy, 

II.  B.  V.  697. 
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columns  and  stones  of  ancient  workmanship,  some 
of  which  are  of  white  marble.  An  adjacent  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  sea  on  two  sides,  and  a marsh 
on  the  third,  is  covered  with  ruins  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  at  I’aled  Ftelio.  The  peninsula  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Panaghia,  from  the  ruins  of 
a church  in  which  I find  a large  sepulchral  stone 
in  memory  of  Phylica,  the  daughter  of  Eubiotus  ‘ 
the  patronymic  Eifiiortta  being  employed  instead 
of  the  ordinary  form  Ei/3toTou,  or  that  in  which  the 
same  name  occurs  on  the  monument  at  Siiirpi, 
which  appears  by  the  style  of  sculpture  as  well  as 
by  the  form  of  the  letters  to  be  not  earlier  than  the 
Antonines.  As  the  use  of  the  patronymic  appears 
from  a variety  of  examples  in  Thessaly  to  have 
accompanied  the  ^olic  dialect,  which  ceased  pro- 
bably at  the  Roman  conquest,  there  is  in  this  case 
a difference  of  three  or  four  centuries  between  the 
two  monuments ; and  they  furnish  a curious  in- 
stance of  that  locality  of  names  which  is  observ- 
able as  well  in  the  ancient  authors  as  in  lapidary 
inscriptions. 

From  the  isthmus  of  Panaghia  the  road  ascends 
the  heights  for  two  or  three  miles  over  uncultivated 
ground  covered  with  mastic,  prinokdkki,  and  small 
olive-leaved  ilex,  here  called  thilika  (female) : 
exactly  at  the  summit  stands  Kliainako,  now  con- 
taining only  thirty  or  forty  families  who  live  in 
poor  cottages  ; w'hile  the  larger  houses  are  empty 
and  falling  to  ruin.  Khamako  belongs  to  the 
Ermer  kazasi,  or  Turkish  district  of  Armyrd. 


‘ V'.  luscription,  No.  185. 
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Like  the  villages  of  Kokus,  it  is  an  elefthcrokhori, 
or  village  inhabited  by  Greeks  who  cultivate  their 
own  lands  ; but  it  has  declined  of  late  years  more 
even  than  the  greater  part  of  those  villages,  having 
suffered  more  than  any  of  them  from  the  robbers, 
who  frequent  Mount  Othrys,  or  from  their  oppo- 
nents. The  soil  around  Khamako  consists  chiefly 
of  that  mould  of  a deep  red  colour  which  both  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  is  considered  poor.  The 
people  seem  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of  an 
amendment  in  their  situation,  and  despair  of  being 
able  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  vil- 
lage. The  places  which  are  at  present  in  the  best 
condition  in  this  part  of  Greece  are  Gardhlki,  the 
next  village  to  Khamako  westward,  and  Xerokhdri 
in  Eub(ea.  The  latter  produces  com,  cotton,  and 
silk,  and  fabricates  shirts  and  drawers  made  of  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  which  are  as  fine  but 
not  so  lasting  as  those  of  the  Islands.  It  is  an 
eleftherokhori,  and  being  included  in  the  district 
of  Livadhia,  enjoys  some  protection  as  being  an 
imperial  appanage,  though,  like  Livadhia,  it  par- 
tially acknowledges  the  authority  of  Al^'  Pasha, 
and  makes  him  an  annual  present.  In  general 
the  Christians  of  Eubaa  re-echo  the  exclamation 
of  t^aXao6^(ca/»ev  airo  ’Ap/3avifriov,  though  Alba- 
nian encroachment  has  not  proceeded  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  in  that  island  as  in  Thessaly. 
The  Albanians  of  whom  they  complain,  are  the 
Subasbis  of  the  villages,  who  are  often  from  parts 
of  Albania  opposed  in  politics  to  Aly. 

Having  raised  a little  money  in  the  service  of 
some  great  Turk  in  Barbary,  Egypt,  Syria,  or 
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perhaps  in  the  service  of  the  Pasha  himself,  the 
Albanian  offers  to  some  Turk  of  'Egripo  to  farm 
the  revenue  of  one  or  more  of  his  villages, — if  a 
Spahilik,  entitling  him  to  the  tithe,  so  much  the 
better.  The  Shkipetar'  then  resides  at  the  vil- 
lage, lends  money  at  a high  rate  of  interest  to  the 
peasants ; and  if  these,  as  generally  happens,  are 
unable  to  pay  it  regularly,  he  takes  their  share  of 
the  produce  at  a low  valuation,  and  reduces  them 
at  length  to  the  condition  of  mere  slaves.  Some- 
times an  Albanian  will  set  out  upon  this  specula- 
tion without  any  capital,  by  borrowing  money  from 
Jew  Serrafs  of  Larissa,  Livadhia,  or  'Egripo  ; and 
so  well  have  the  Albanians  established  their  cha- 
racter for  fidelity  to  their  pecuniary  engagements, 
that  they  seldom  meet  with  difficulty  in  raising 
money  in  this  way  at  the  ordinary  interest  of  one 
per  cent,  per  mensem. 

The  Greek  peasantry  are  fully  sensible  how 
ruinous  it  is  to  borrow  in  this  manner;  “but 
what  can  we  do,”  they  say  *,  “ when  we  are 
loaded  with  so  many  demands.”  As  a last  re- 
source they  may  retire  to  some  other  part  of 
Greece  or  to  Asia  Minor,  and  leave  their  creditors 
to  obtain  what  they  can  out  of  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants : in  fact,  this  power  of  migration  operates 
as  some  slight  check  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Alba- 
nian who  has  embarked  his  capital  in  this  man- 


' The  Albanians  call  them-  " /lac  n ya 

selves  Shkipetars,  their  conn-  Kaftyoftty ; 
try  Shkiperi,  and  their  lan- 
guage Shkip, 
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ner,  by  leaving  him  gomctimes  without  culti- 
vators. The  Alhauiaus  and  Turks  of  Euboea  are 
much  complained  of  by  the  Greeks  for  obliging 
them  when  they  laud  in  the  island  to  take  a kha- 
ratj  certificate  at  two  piastres  and  a half,  whether 
they  have  paid  the  year’s  poll-ta.\  elsewhere  or 
not. 

Dec.  13. — The  heights  behind  Khamako,  and 
particularly  a point  between  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
westward  of  this  village,  command  a beautiful  view 
of  the  fretum  Euboicum,  and  of  all  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  of  the  strait  of  Trikeri  and 
part  of  tlie  gulf  of  Volo.  The  bay  of  Talanda  and 
Mount  Khlomo  behind  that  town  are  seen  over  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Cerumtm,  now  called  Lithadha,  with  the  rest  of 
Euboea. 

Immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  heights  of 
Khamako  are  the  broad  valley  and  bay  of  Gard- 
hiki,  beyond  which  appears  the  point  of  Akhino, 
(the  ancient  Echinus,)  and  to  the  left  all  the 
southern  side  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  the  mouth  of 
the  Spercheius,  lliennopylce,  Mounts  QHta  and 
Cnemis,  and  the  entire  promontory  of  Cenaeum. 
No  prospect  in  Greece  can  give  a more  striking 
impression  of  that  diversity  of  varied  surface  and 
winding  shores  which  is  so  marked  a character- 
istic of  this  country.  Between  the  mountains  Cal- 
lidromus  and  the  proper  (Eta  the  site  of  the  cita- 
del of  Heracleia  Trachinia  is  particularly  conspi- 
cuous, a precipitous  rock  overhanging  the  Asopus 
eastward,  and  the  plain  of  Trachis  northward,  and 
in  which  arc  the  catacombs  noticed  on  the  28th  of 
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November,  1805.  The  adjacent  smaller  summit 
also  is  distinguishable,  similar  to  that  on  which 
the  citadel  stood,  and  of  equal  altitude Here  it 
was  that  a body  of  the  Romans  under  the  consul 
Acilius,  in  the  year  b.  c.  191,  having  effected  an 
ascent  and  gained  possession  of  the  summit,  forced 
the  iEtolians  in  the  citadel  to  a capitulation. 

In  the  valley  of  Gardhiki,  at  a direct  distance 
of  five  or  six  miles  from  Khamako,  a height  which 
advances  in  front  of  Mount  Othrys,  and  overlooks 
the  valley,  was  the  site  of  Larissa  Cremaste^,  the 
walls  of  which  are  very  conspicuous  on  the  western 
side,  where  several  courses  of  the  masonry  remain. 
The  town  occupied  the  slope  of  the  hill  facing  the 
sea,  whence  its  epithet  Cremaste  as  hanging  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Othrys,  and  thus  well  distinguished 
from  the  great  Larissa,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a plain.  A torrent  flows  on  either  side  of  the 
ancient  site ; that  to  the  west  passes  through  a 
hamlet  called  the  Mills’,  from  some  mills  now 
abandoned,  and  then  through  the  village  of  Gard- 
hiki, where  are  the  mills  in  present  use,  and  to 
which  the  people  of  Khamako,  having  no  running 
stream,  carry  their  com  to  be  ground.  In  summer 
the  water  of  the  torrent  is  said  to  be  only  just  sufii- 
cient  to  turn  the  mills.  But  there  is  no  want  of 
fountains  in  the  valley  of  Gardhiki,  which  produces 
com,  cotton,  and  vines ; so  that  Strabo’s  descrip- 

' Liv.  1.  36,  c.  24.  See  Scylax  in  ’A\aiol.  Stephan. 
V'ol.  II.  p.  28.  in  Adpiirffa. 

’ Strabo,  pp.  135,  440.  ’ oroif  Mi\uvc. 
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tion  of  Larissa  Cremaste,  as  cuuSpoc  koI  a/xirtXo^vTOQ  ' 
applies  perfectly  to  that  place,  nor  less  so  its  situa- 
tion to  the  eastward  (more  accurately  to  the  S.E.) 
of  Othrijs,  and  its  distance  of  twenty  stades  from 
the  sea  *.  Larissa  was  still  a town  of  importance 
in  the  second  century  b.  c.  It  was  occupied, 
together  with  Pteleum  and  Antron,  in  the  year 
302  B.  c.,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  he  was 
at  war  w’ith  Cassander  ’ ; it  was  taken  by  Apustius 
in  the  first  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans*, 
200  B.  c.,  and  was  again  besieged  by  the  Romans 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Persic  war,  b.  c.  171,  when 
the  Consul  Publius  Licinius  Crassus  occupied  it, 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabit- 
ants 

In  the  coast  below  Khamako  are  two  small 
bays,  off  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  little 
island  named  Myonnesus  by  Strabo,  who,  by  add- 
ing that  it  was  situated  between  Larissa  Cremaste 
and  Antron,  furnishes  us  a good  guidance  to  the 
latter  place,  which  is  now  called  Fano.  The  road 
leading  thither  from  Khamako  descends  a ravine, 
included  between  the  heights  on  which  Khamako 
is  situated  and  the  southern  side  of  Stravoviini,  a 
high  barren  mountain  which  separates  the  bay  of 


* Strabo,  p.  440. 

* EtO’  7rapairX£v<raprt 

tna^ioiQ  iKarov  6 ^E^ipoc 
vTcp«:<trai.  T^C  ^ irapa- 

X<ac  iy  ftcaoyaiif  ItrAy  ti  Kpe- 
patrrj)  Aapetrera,  itKoai  (rraciovQ 
«uri/v  hi\ovffa  . . . . , 


. . . • K'a\  "AXoc  kai 

Aapiffcra  >/  Kptfiaar^  Kui  . . 

. , . . Tdirat  irpvQ  n/c 

‘'OOpwof. — Strabo,  p,  435. 

* Diodor.  1.  20,  c,  1 10. 

* Liv.  1.  31,  c.  4G. 

* Liv.  1.  42,  c.  56.  67. 
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Ftelio  from  the  channel  of  Euboea.  The  ravine  ter- 
minates at  the  sea  in  a small  uninhabited  valley, 
from  which  rises  a quadrangular  height  half  a mile 
in  circumference,  bordered  on  the  side  adjacent  to 
the  sea  by  cliffs,  and  surrounded  by  foundations  of 
Hellenic  walls  constructed  of  regular  masonry.  A 
small  tract  of  ploughed  land  around  the  height, 
covered  with  stones  and  broken  pottery,  seems  to 
point  out  the  extent  of  the  town,  to  which  the  height 
served  as  a citadel.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a well 
of  ancient  workmanship,  which  is  said  never  to  be 
deficient  in  summer.  The  slopes  of  the  mountain 
on  every  side  are  covered  with  shrubs,  chiefly  the 
wild  olive  and  the  myrtle. 

Antron,  though  it  could  scarcely  ever  have  been 
a place  of  importance,  is  not  unnoticed  in  history. 
Its  purchase  by  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  supplied 
one  of  the  numerous  arguments  employed  by 
Demosthenes  to  alarm  the  Athenians  ' ; and  it 
twice  shared  the  fate  of  the  two  towns  between 
which  it  was  situated,  having  been  taken  together 
with  them  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetas,  and  again  by 
the  Consul  Licinius. 

The  hymn  to  Ceres,  attributed  to  Homer,  shows 
that  deity  to  have  been  the  protectress  of  Antron  *, 
and  the  epithet  vtTpftfK,  there  applied  to  Antron, 
is  not  less  appropriate  than  that  of  o-y^i'aXoc  in  the 

' Deraosth.  Philip  4.  p.  133.  Reiske. 

’ 'AXX’  fiy,  'EXtvoivoc  Bvocamii  Stjfiov  ix»van 
Kai  Ilapov  aii^ipvTtJv  ‘Ayrpiuyd  re  nrpfjcyTa. 

Hymn,  ad  Cercr.  v.  48!). 
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Iliad.  They  were  perhaps  more  so  than  the  poet 
imagined  ; for  Antron  seems  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  its  long  existence  in  so  poor  a terri- 
tory to  its  maritime  situation  and  the  composition 
of  its  rocks  : the  latter  having  been  noted  for 
supplying  excellent  mill-stones of  which  the 
traffic  was  promoted  by  the  position  of  the  place 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  most  commodious 
points  of  communication  on  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Greece. 

Fano  lies  exactly  opposite  to  the  cape  in  Euboea 
which  forms  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  Oreos  *, 
and  is  between  three  and  four  miles  distant  from 
Fano.  Off  that  cape  is  a small  island  surmounted 
by  a ruined  church  of  Tlavay/a  vitaioyrtaaa,  between 
which  and  Fano,  at  one-third  of  the  distance  from 
the  former,  is  the  tp/ua  v^oXov,  or  sunken  rock  which 
was  called  the^Ovoc  'Avrpwvoc  in  times  when  these 
seas  were  much  better  known  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. One  of  the  primates  of  Khamako,  who  ac- 
companied me  to  Fano,  was  upon  the  Onos  this 
summer  in  a boat,  and  describes  it  as  a small  rock 
upon  which  there  were  three  an-tOafiaStc,  or  palms  of 
water,  below  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  ’'Ovoc  ’Aw- 
rpuvoc  is  not  to  be  interpreted  the  ass,  but  the 


* ’AvrpwFtoc  oyof* 

Ij  rapot/i/a,  ev^velQ  yap  Trpoc 

ftvXuyac  Xtdouc*  — Ste- 

phan. in  *Ay»:wK. 

In  *Arrpufy  the  same  author 
remarks  that  the  place  was  so 
called  from  its  caverns,  cm  r« 
rove  roirovc  diTpwcttc  eivat — 


V.  et  Hesych.  in  MvXiy  cl 
Eustath  in  II.  B.  v.  697* 

* ’(Zpetic* 

* Kara'  5c  ray  'Ayrpvra 

tpfia  v^aXoy  cV  ry  irpoc  Ev/^o/^ 

ctrrt  xopy  K'aXovfityoy  ‘'Okoc 
’Ai'Tpwi'oc.— Strain),  p.  435. 
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mill-stone  of  Antron,  in  allusion  to  the  staple  pro- 
duction of  that  town  ; and  assuredly,  if  the  rock  is 
correctly  described  by  Strabo,  and  my  Khamakiote 
guide,  it  is  admirably  placed  for  catching  an  un- 
fortunate ship  and  grinding  it  to  pieces. 

The  description  which  Strabo  has  given  of 
Antron,  Myonnesus,  and  the  sunken  rock,  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  occasional  accuracy  of 
his  information  on  the  coasts  of  Greece  ; and  which 
is  often  a contrast  to  that  regarding  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  difference  is  to  be  attributed 
undoubtedly  to  the  authorities  which  he  followed  ; 
for  although  he  was  an  extensive  traveller,  he 
seems  not  to  have  examined  any  country  much  in 
detail,  and  least  of  all  Greece,  where  he  generally 
refers  to  the  information  of  others.  There  were 
probably  many  accurate  peripli  extant  in  his  time 
for  the  use  of  navigation,  but  scarcely  any  perfect 
descriptions  of  the  interior  of  this  country. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Stravovuni, 
which  forms  one  of  the  promontories  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  appears  to  be  the 
Zelasium  of  Livy,  where  the  ships  of  Attains  and 
the  Rhodii  were  stationed  to  intercept  the  Macedo- 
nian fleet  at  Demetrias,  in  the  case  of  its  attempt- 
ing to  sail  out  of  the  Gulf  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing the  garrison  of  Oreus,  which  was  then  besieged 
by  Attains  himself  and  by  the  Romans  under 
Apustius'.  The  district  in  which  Zelasium  was 
situated  was  called  Isthmia — a name  well  adapted 
to  the  peninsula  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gulf 


Liv.  1.  31,  c.  l(j. 
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of  Ftelio,  which  terminates  westward  in  the  peak 
of  Stravovuni.  Tlie  allied  fleet  was  stationed  per- 
haps  behind  the  island  of  Arghyronisi,  which  is 
near  Cape  Stavros  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  was  a town  or  fortress  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  called  Zelasium,  as  it  seldom  happened  that 
a remarkable  promontory  or  harbour  had  not  also 
a fortress  of  the  same  name  near  it. 

The  plain  of  Histicea  or  Evhoea,  which  adjoins 
the  bay  of  Oreos,  is  perfectly  seen  from  Fano,  ex- 
tending several  miles  inland.  Towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  plain  is  the  large  village  of  Xero- 
khori,  and  nearer  the  sea,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  bay,  that  of  Oreos,  where  a paleokastro  sur- 
rounding a hill  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Oreus  or  Histiaea  ’. 

We  return  from  Fano  to  Ftelio,  leaving  Kha- 
mako  on  the  left,  and  crossing  its  ploughed  lands 
upon  the  south-western  side  of  Stravovuni.  The 
wheat  and  barley  are  just  springing  up  : the  soil 
is  of  a deep  red  colour  like  that  adjacent  to  the 
village.  The  plough  is  not  at  all  different  from 
that  of  Acarnania,  and  the  denominations  of  the 
several  parts  of  it  are  the  same*.  After  having 
passed  Khamako  we  descend  directly  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Panaghia,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Pteleuvi,  and  return  to  Ftelio. 

The  contests  between  the  thieves  and  the  Der- 
vent-Aga  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  ruin  of 
this  formerly  flourishing  angle  of  Thessaly.  Kufus, 
which  occupies  a lofty  situation  in  Mount  Othrys, 


' Strabo,  p.  445. 


’ See  Vol.  III.  p.  548. 
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and  subsists  only  by  its  vineyards,  and  the  agdgbi 
or  employment  of  its  inhabitants  and  cattle  in  carry- 
ing men  and  merchandize  about  the  countrj',  is  at 
once  the  most  exposed  to  the  robbers,  and  the 
least  able  by  its  resources  to  support  the  damage. 
When  the  thieves  intend  to  attack  a village,  they 
usually  take  up  a commanding  position  near  it, 
from  whence  they  send  a letter  to  the  Hodja-bashi, 
beginning  probably  with'  “ My  dear  President,” 
and  inviting  him  to  come  and  settle  accounts  with 
them.  Ilis  answer  most  commonly  is  flight,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  the  principal  inhabitants ; 
when  the  robbers,  no  longer  fearing  any  resist- 
ance, enter  the  village,  burn  a few  houses,  mas- 
sacre the  cattle,  and  carry  off  some  of  the  women 
and  children  who  have  not  had  time  to  escape, 
making  choice  of  those  whose  release  promises  the 
highest  ransom.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  haunts  of  the 
robbers  generally  find  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  satisfying  their  demands,  and  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  them.  This,  on  the  other  hand, 
subjects  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Dervent- 
Aga,  who  imprisons  their  primates  at  loannina, 
and  sends  Albanians  to  quarter  upon  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  armatoli  employed  against  the 
thieves  by  the  districts  adjoining  Mount  Othrys, 
namely,  Zituni,  Kokus  and  Armyro,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  every  other  part  of  Greece  infested 
by  robbers,  have  themselves  followed  the  same 
trade.  If  they  wpoaKwouv,  or  voluntarily  make 


* ayairtj/itt'e  fiov  npwctrrt. 
VOL.  IV,  A a 
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their  siibmission,  they  arc  always  favourably  re- 
ecived  at  the  time,  although  perhaps  marked  out 
for  future  destruction ; and  unless  thej’  have  given 
particular  reason  to  the  Vezir  to  suspect  them,  they 
are  then  employed  as  derventlidhes.  many  of 
them  have  brothers  or  cousins  among  the  thieves, 
tliere  is  generally  a secret  correspondence  between 
the  two  parties ; and  the  best  mode  of  attacking  a 
village  is  often  pointed  out  to  the  robbers  by  one 
of  their  opponents,  who,  entering  a village  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  watching  the  motions  of  the 
thieves,  lodges  in  a particular  house  for  the  sole 
object  of  examining  his  host’s  property,  and  of  de- 
vising the  best  mode  of  plundering  him.  He  then 
informs  the  robbers  when  and  where  to  lie  in  wait 
for  their  victim,  whose  pleas  of  inability  to  pay 
ransom  are  met  by  evidences  of  a perfect  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  robbers  of  all  the  particu- 
lars of  his  possessions.  These  instances  of  treachery 
were  more  common  before  the  extension  of  Aly’s 
power,  who,  by  obtaining  the  government  of  a 
large  part  of  Greece,  has  greatly  narrowed  the 
held  of  Kleftic  ingenuity.  In  such  a mountainous 
country,  however,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  dis- 
tricts governed  by  him,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to 
suppress  the  robbers.  Nor  is  he  perhaps  very  de- 
sirous of  this  result.  Security  and  tranquillity 
might  be  in  excess  if  the  beneht  of  his  own  ser- 
vices as  guardian  of  the  roads  and  passes  were  not 
sufficiently  manifest  to  the  Porte.  Whether  it  be 
with  a secret  view  of  this  kind,  or  as  stating  a real 
fact,  he  admits  his  inability  to  reduce  the  Greek 
mountains  by  his  own  troops  alone,  or  to  keep 
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them  in  a state  of  tranquillity  but  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

Dec.  14. — Having  recrossed  the  ridge  from 
Ftelio,  we  leave,  at  the  descent  into  the  valley  of 
Siurpi,  at  a mile  on  the  left,  a height  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a winding  brook  which  descends 
from  Mount  Othrys  by  Siurpi  into  the  Gulf.  The 
situation  of  this  height,  and  some  appearance  of 
art  in  the  form  of  it,  may  warrant  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  station  of  an  ancient  town,  perhaps  Dium 
or  Orchomenus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  pre- 
vented by  Demetrius  from  retiring  into  Thebac,  as 
Cassander  had  ordered,  when  the  former,  pro- 
ceeding from  Athens,  landed  at  Larissa  and 
took  Antron  and  Pteleum.  ' Riding  through 
Siurpi  we  proceed  to  Kefalosi,  and  passing  along 
the  ancient  wall  halt  to  dine  at  the  springs. 
Tlie  distance  from  Old  Ftelio  is  about  fourteen 
miles,  sufficiently  answering  to  the  110  stadcs 
placed  by  Artemidorus  between  Pteleum  and 
Alus  ’,  and  confirming,  therefore,  the  position  of 
the  latter  at  Kefalosi.  From  the  springs  we  con- 
tinue our  route  through  the  vineyards  of  Kirtzini, 
leaving  the  town  on  the  left,  and  in  fifty  minutes 
arrive  at  Tzingheli,  called  by  the  Turks  Kedjcl  or 
Gkedjel,  which  is  the  skaloma  or  harbour  of 
Armyro,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  Kirt- 
zini. It  consists  only  of  a house  for  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Gumruk  and  a few  cottages ; 
hut  for  a considerable  space  around,  the  land  is 
strewn  with  stones  and  pottery,  among  which  are 

’ Diodor,  1.  20,  c.  110.  ’ Strabo,  p.  433. 
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vrstigcs  of  walls  built  of  small  rude  stones  mixed 
willi  Roman  tiles.  Other  ruins  of  the  same  kind 
are  still  standing  upon  foundations  of  large  qua- 
drangular blocks,  the  remains  apparently  of  a 
temple  or  other  building,  about  thirty  feet  long  by 
twenty  broad.  At  a Turkish  fountain  and  well  a 
little  beyond  the  custom-house,  are  some  other 
squared  stones.  Leaving  this  place  at  9.15  Turk- 
ish, we  cross  the  plain  of  Armyro  in  a northerly 
direction,  but  gradually  receding  from  the  coast. 
The  peasants  are  ploughing  for  wheat,  but  a great 
part  of  the  land  is  uncultivated,  and  now  serves 
for  pasture  to  the  flocks  of  some  Vlakhiotes  from 
Mount  Pindus.  At  10.20  we  recross  the  Kholo. 
This  river,  after  descending  through  the  ravines 
of  Othrys,  enters  the  plain  in  a line  with  the  steep 
insulated  hill  of  Keuzlar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Enipeus,  mentioned  on  the  10th  of  December. 
Like  many  of  the  rivers  of  Greece,  the  Kholo  has 
a constant  stream  only  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  Here  it  consists  only  of  some  stagnant 
pools  of  water,  though  even  as  low  as  the  bridge 
of  Karadanli,  three  or  four  miles  higher  up,  where 
w e crossed  it  on  the  10th,  there  was  still  a respect- 
able current,  showing  that  in  the  interval  the  prin- 
cipal derivations  are  made  for  watering  the  fields 
of  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Assuming  tbc  paleokastro  at  Kefalosi  to  have 
been  Alus,  and  the  river  at  that  place  the  Am- 
phrysus,  the  Kholo  was  probably  the  Cuarim ; for 
it  would  seem  from  Strabo  that  Itonus,  which  was 
sixty  stades  distant  from  Alus,  stood  upon  a river 
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named  Cuariiis’ ; and  that  interval  corresponds  to 
the  general  distance  of  the  Khold  from  the  river  of 
Kefalosi.  As  Itonus,  according  to  the  geographer, 
was  situated  above  the  Grecian  plain,  it  stood  pro- 
bably near  the  spot  where  the  river  issues  from  tlie 
mountains.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  Iton  is  associated  with  Phylace  and  Pyrr- 
hasus’,  both  which  were  assuredly  in  the  plain  of 
Armyro  or  on  its  borders;  the  situation  just  assigned 
to  Itonus  accords,  therefore,  with  Homer : and  as 
Iton  was  in  that  case  possessed  of  a portion  of  the 
pastoral  highlandj  of  Othrys,  the  epithet  “ mother 
of  flocks”  apj)cars  to  have  been  well  adapted  to  it. 

From  the  Kholo-rema  we  ascend  along  an 
almost  imperceptible  slope  towards  the  hills  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  plain ; and  not  far  from 
the  foot  of  them,  arrive,  at  11,  at  Ak  (or  white) 
Ketjel,  in  Greek  Ktr^tXi,  having  ten  minutes  before 
left  Aidin  a quarter  of  a mile  on  the  left.  These 
two  villages  were  formerly  inhabited  by  Koni- 
aridhes,  as  the  names,  and  ruined  mosques,  and 
kules  indicate  : the  lands  and  houses  now  belong 
to  Turks  of  Armyro,  but  the  villages  are  iidiabited 
entirely  by  Greeks  who  are  tenants  of  the  fields  and 
houses,  or  mere  day  labourers.  Of  the  two,  Ak- 
Ketjel  has  the  greater  appearance  of  decline  ; the 

* ’Ajre'xfc  tk  'Irui'ov  vtpt  sc,)  hripKiirat  v "Irtityoc  oirov 
ilt)t:oyTa  tnaiiovg  u “AXoc  y »/  to  rye  'Irwyiac  Upoy  a<p'  ov 

'^AXoc  . TO  iy  Kai  6 Kovapio^ 

— Strabo,  p.  433.  voraftuf;. — p.  435. 

Tovtou  (tov  KpoWc/v  Trtcivv 

* C)(  v'  ti^oy  Kul  [\vppaaoy  ayOtfiotyra 

i^iffiyrpvi  Tifttyvct  “Irwin  T€  /tyripa  fiyKtav, 

II.  15.  V.  605. 
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cottages  are  dispersed  at  large  distances  among 
the  ruined  towers,  and  contain  only  six  families 
of  metayers.  These  are  owners  of  the  oxen, 
ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  stock,  and  in 
return  for  the  seed  supply  the  Turk  proprietor 
with  half  the  crop  the  tithe  being  first  de- 
ducted. They  are  already  preparing  to  aban- 
don the  place,  being  too  few  in  number  to  bear 
the  cxpences  of  the  frequent  konaks  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  lying  in  the  road  from 
Velestino  to  Armyro,  which  is  one  of  the  direct 
routes  from  the  plains  of  Thessaly  to  Zituni  and 
'Egripo.  In  the  midst  of  the  houses  Vlakhiote 
shepherds  are  building  mandhres  or  folds  for  their 
sheep  with  branches  of  trees. 

Such  is  the  miserable  representative  of  a city 
which,  during  the  most  civilized  ages  of  Greece, 
rivalled  the  leading  members  of  the  Thessalian 
community.  A height  half  a mile  to  the  north-east 
of  Ak-Ketjel,  is  surrounded  with  the  ruined  walls 
of  Phthiotic  2'hebcs,  for  of  the  identity  there  seems 
no  doubt,  on  considering  the  data  left  to  us  by 
Polybius  and  Strabo.  From  the  former  we  learn 
that  the  district  of  Thebes  confined  upon  those  of 
Demetrias,  Pherse,  and  Pharsalus,  that  it  was  near 
the  sea,  and  300  stades  from  Larissa  *,  and  in 
Strabo,  whose  periplus  of  this  coast  1 have  before 
shewn  some  reason  for  trusting,  we  find  the  mari- 
time places  of  Phthia  mentioned  in  the  following 
order,  beginning  from  Phalara,  near  Lamia  or 
Zituni ; first  Lchinus  (Akhino),  then  Larissa  Crc- 

' I’olyb.  1.  o,  c.  99. 
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maste  (Gardhlki),  the  islet  Myonnessus,  Antron 
(Fano),  Pteleum  (Ftelio),  Ahts  (Kefalosi),  then  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  which  was  two  stades  distant 
from  the  ruins  of  Pyrasus,  and  20  stades  below 
Thebae ; then  the  promontory  Pyrrha,  which  was 
the  boundary  of  Phthiotis,  and  near  which  were 
two  islets,  called  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion.  The 
same  author  shows  that  the  Grecian  plain  lay 
between  Alus  and  Thebae',  whence  it  seems  evi- 
dent, assuming  Kefalosi  to  have  been  Altis,  that 
Thebce  was  towards  the  nortliern  side  of  (he  plain, 
at  a distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
which  exactly  agrees  with  the  Paleokastro  at  Ak- 
Ketjel.  The  direct  distance  of  this  point  from 
Larissa  being  about  26  g.  m.,  accords  perfectly 
with  the  300  stades  of  Polybius. 

In  the  burying  ground  of  a ruined  mosque  at 
Ak-Ketzel  lies  an  inscribed  sorus,  entire  with  its 
cover*,  and  in  the  village  church  are  several 
other  inscribed  stones.  Two  of  these  were  dedi- 
cations to  Artemis  ’ ; another  was  in  memory  of 
one  Leon  of  Eretria  *,  which  we  know  from  Strabo 
to  have  been  a town  in  Phthiotis  ’.  The  rest  are 
sepulchral  with  names  only  One  of  these,  which 
seems  to  have  been  originally  erected  for  a man 


' ti  'A\oc  ....  vircptrcirai 
ci  roD  Kpon'ov  mtioV  . . . . 
. . . . 'Yiru  Kpoici'y  O^- 

/^ui  ttaty  al  — Stra- 

bo, p.  133. 

S'  iy  fstaoyai^  ro 
Kpok'iuv  Tuitoy  Jrpoi:  k'ara- 

Xt'iyuiTi  r^f'OOpuot. — p.  135. 


’ V.  Inscription,  No.  180. 

’ V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  187, 
188. 

* V.  Inscription,  No.  189. 

‘ Strabo,  p.  43-1. 

“ V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  190, 
191,  192,  193,  191. 
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named  Diomedes  and  his  wife  Ilcllanocrateia,  was 
afterwards  reversed  and  inscribed  with  two  names 
of  men,  aliens  undoubtedly  to  the  former  family', 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  extinct.  Nothing 
was  more  common  than  such  conversions,  or 
violations  of  tombs  or  sepulchral  monuments,  as 
many  epitaphs  prove,  containing  imprecations 
against  the  violators,  or  stating  the  amount  of  the 
fines  which  the  public  chest  had  a right  to  demand 
from  them  Derivatives  of  8ck»j  seem  to  have  been 
common  at  Phthiotic  Thebes  among  the  names  of 
females,  three  of  whom  were  Aucaiw,  AucaipeVa,  and 
Aucaio|3ouXa 

Dec.  15. — The  ruins  of  Theba  occupy  the  slope 
of  a height  crowned  by  cliffs,  which  faces  the  east 
and  looks  down  upon  the  northern  angle  of  the 
bay  of  Armyro,  from  whence  the  coast  turns  east- 
ward to  Cape  Angkistri,  the  ancient  Pyrrha,  which 
separates  the  bay  of  Armyro  from  that  of  Volo. 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  and  towers,  both  of 
the  town  and  citadel,  still  exist,  though  in  some 
places  the  foundations  only  are  seen ; in  others 
there  are  a few  courses  of  masonrj'.  The  circum- 
ference is  between  two  and  three  miles.  On  the 
northern  slope,  a brow  which  overlooks  a torrent 
flowing  in  narrow  gorges  from  the  hills  towards  Ve- 
lestino,  furnished  an  advantageous  line  for  the 
w alls  of  that  front.  On  the  south  the  ground  was 
almost  equally  favourable  to  the  ancient  engineers, 

‘ V.  Inscription,  No.  190.  I have  not  met  vpith  any  simi- 

’ In  many  examples  in  Asia  lar  instance  in  Greece. 

Minor  one  third  of  the  fine  is  ’ V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  187, 
promised  to  the  informer,  but  188,  191. 
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and  on  the  lower  or  eastern  side  there  is  still  a 
steep  descent  from  the  walls  into  the  plain.  The 
acropolis  occupied  a level  above  the  roeky  brow. 
The  masonry  is  of  the  third  kind,  and  in  many 
parts  quite  regular ; the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as 
well  as  the  form  and  size  of  the  towers,  are  such  as 
are  generally  found  in  that  speeies.  A little  below 
the  citadel,  where  the  ground  is  very  rocky,  some 
large  irregular  masses  were  fitted  to  the  rock  as  a 
basis  to  the  superstructure.  A few  foundations  of 
buildings  are  seen  within  the  ancient  inclosure, 
and  the  ground  is  every  where  strewn  with  stones, 
broken  pottery,  and  fragments  of  inscribed  mar- 
bles, in  most  of  which  the  letters  are  of  the  form 
used  under  the  Roman  empire,  or  not  much  earlier. 
Among  them  was  a monument  lying  on  the  ground 
so  complete  and  at  the  same  time  so  portable,  that 
I was  tempted  to  carry  it  away  with  me.  It  is  a 
representation  in  relief  of  two  platted  locks  of  long 
hair,  suspended  to  an  entablature  which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  pilasters.  On  the  architrave  an 
inscription  shows  that  the  monument  commemo- 
rated the  dedication  of  their  hair  to  Neptune,  by 
Philombrotus  and  Aphthonetus,  sons  of  Deino- 
machus,  who  were  probably  about  to  encounter, 
or  had  escaped  from  some  peril  by  sea.  The 
name  Aphthonetus  occurs  again  in  one  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  church  of  Ak-Ketjel ',  and 
affords  another  example  of  the  local  prevalence 
of  particular  names,  which  is  indeed  observable  in 
all  countries. 


' V.  Inscription,  No.  187. 
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About  the  centre  of  the  city  stood  the  theatre, 
looking  towards  the  sea.  Its  remains  consist  only 
of  a small  part  of  the  exterior  circular  wall  of  the 
cavea.  This,  however,  together  with  the  shape  of 
the  ground,  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  entire  structure,  tho  diameter 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  about  180  feet. 
From  the  citadel  I remarked,  in  a deep  gorge  of 
the  hills,  a mile  and  a half  to  the  northward,  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  wall,  probably  a 
defence  to  that  approach  towards  the  city. 

The  existing  remains  of  Thebae  are  of  that  degree 
of  apparent  antiquity,  which  accords  with  the  no- 
tice of  this  city  occurring  in  history.  Like  several 
of  the  leading  states  of  Thessaly,  it  seems  not  to 
have  existed  in  the  Trojan  war;  its  territory  was 
then  occupied  by  another  town  named  Pyrrhasus, 
and  even  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  it 
was  probably  an  inconsiderable  place,  if  existing 
at  all ; for  Aim,  which  contained  a celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Laphystius,  and  the  antiquity  of 
which  is  shown  by  its  connection  with  the  legend 
of  Athamas,  was  then  the  chief  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bay  of  Armyrd,  as  we  may  infer  from  He- 
rodotus, who  describes  the  Greek  army  sent  to 
defend  Tempe  as  having  landed  at  Alus,  and 
Xerxes  to  have  marched  across  Thessaly  to  the 
same  place,  in  order  to  communicate  with  his 
fleet,  which  had  arrived  at  Aphetae.  Alus,  in 
fact,  possessed  in  the  neighbouring  bay  the  most 
sheltered  anchorage  on  the  western  side  of  the 
gidf.  At  a subsequent  time  when  maritime  com- 
merce was  on  a larger  and  more  opulent  scale, 
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Thebae  was  the  chief  emporium  of  Thessaly,  and 
owed  its  importance  to  this  advantage.  It  so 
continued  until  Magnesia  having  become  a de- 
pendency of  Macedonia  Demetrias,  which  was 
founded  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  about  the  year 
290  B.  c.,  soon  became,  by  the  favour  of  the  kings 
of  Macedonia,  the  chief  maritime  city  of  the  Thes- 
salians. The  most  flourishing  period  of  Thebae 
appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  in  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries,  at  which  time  the  Thessalian  cities 
formed  an  independent  confederacy,  and  com- 
merce was  active  in  every  part  of  Greece ; we  find 
accordingly  that  in  the  style  and  construction  of  its 
remains  Thebae  resembles  Pelinnaeum  and  Phar- 
salus,  which  may  be  supposed  from  the  tenor  of 
history  to  have  been  in  their  meridian  about  the 
same  time.  It  resembles  also  Mantineia  and  Mes- 
sene,  as  well  as  Erchomenus,  in  the  less  ancient 
parts  of  its  ruins,  of  all  which  the  dates  are  still 
better  ascertained.  We  first  find  Phthiotic  Thebes 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Lamiac  war,  b.  c. 
323,  in  which  it  was  the  only  Thessalian  state, 
except  Pelinnaium,  that  remained  neuter*.  When 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  the  year  302  b.  c.,  occu- 
pied Larissa  Cremaste,  Antron,  and  Pteleum,  in 
his  war  with  Cassander,  the  latter  strengthened 
Thebes  and  Pherae,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  Crocian  plain  that  Cassander  drew  out 
his  army,  consisting  of  29,000  infantry,  against 
the  56,000  of  Demetrius,  who  derived  no  other 


' Liv.  1.  39,  c.  25.  ’ Diudor.  1.  18,  c.  11. 

’ S(rabo,  p.  130,  137. 
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advantage  from  his  superiority  of  numbers  than 
that  of  liberating  Pherac  from  Cassander,  having 
declined  a general  action,  and  made  an  armistice 
with  his  opponent,  in  order  that  he  might  move 
to  the  assistance  of  his  father  Antigonus  in  Asia 
When  the  Aitolians  extended  their  power  to  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Greece,  Theb®  was  their  most 
distant  and  most  valuable  possession.  It  was  taken 
from  them  in  the  year  b.  c.  217,  after  an  obstinate 
siege  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  changed  its 
name  to  Philippopolis ’,  and  placed  in  it  a Mace- 
donian garrison,  which  made  a successful  resist- 
ance to  the  consul  Flamininus  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephaloe The  name  of  Philip- 
popolis  was  probably  not  much  in  use  after  that 
event,  though  we  find  both  names  employed  by 
Livy,  in  relating  the  transactions  at  the  congress 
of  Tempe,  in  the  year  185  n.  c *.  The  historian 
in  his  own  narrative  names  it  Philippopolis,  but 
in  citing  the  terms  of  the  complaints  of  the  Thes- 
salians against  Philip,  Thebae  is  the  appellation 
employed,  the  complainants  naturally  avoiding 
that  which  attested  the  former  subjection  of  the 
place  to  Macedonia. 

Strabo,  in  a passage  wherein  he  observes  that 
Phylace  and  Alus,  two  of  the  cities  of  Phthiotis 
under  Protesilaus,  were  near  the  borders  of  the 
Malienses,  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  these 
places  he  intended  to  apply  a farther  remark. 


' Diodor.  1.  20,  c.  110.  ‘ Liv.  1.  33,  c.  j. 

’ I’olyb.  1.  r>,  cc.  00,  100.—  ' Liv.  1.  30,  c.  25. 

Diodor.  Exc.  1.  20. 
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namely,  that  it  was  midway  between  Pharsalus 
and  the  Phthiotae,  meaning  undoubtedly  Tliebas ; 
from  which  latter  he  adds  that  it  was  100  stades 
distant'.  There  can  be  little  question,  if  Alus 
was  at  Kefalosi,  that  Phylace  was  the  place  in- 
tended by  him,  the  former  jwsition  being  very  far 
from  a line  between  the  sites  of  Pharsalus  and 
Thebce,  and  not  so  much  as  100  stades  from  the 
latter.  The  ancient  site  near  Ghidek,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  I suppose  to  be  that  of  Phylace, 
is  about  100  stades  distant  from  the  ruins  of 
ThehcB,  and  nearly  in  a line  with  Fersala,  as  well  as 
near  the  middle  distance  between  these  two  points. 
Standing  also  at  the  debouche  of  the  pass  leading 
from  Pharsalus  into  the  Phthiotic  plain,  it  was 
naturally  a post  desirable  to  both  people,  and 
likely  to  be  conferred  by  Philip  upon  the  party 
whom  he  wished  to  favour. 

From  the  lower  extremity  of  Thebce  Phthvoticce 
to  Kokkina,  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  bay 
of  Armyro,  is  a distance  of  45  minutes,  the  road 
leading  through  plantations  of  vines  and  figs 
belonging  to  Ak-ketjel,  and  then  crossing  some 
charadrae  strewn  with  rounded  masses  of  black 
porous  stone,  and  others  of  a blue  and  of  a green 
cast,  exactly  resembling  some  of  the  lavas  of 
Mount  iEtna.  Among  tliem  are  fragments  also 
of  white  marble.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 


^ KadaVfp  Ik  >/  ^vXaKJ)  >/ 
viro  npair£(7«\a^  rijc  ^OtufuCoc 
ioTif  Ttjc  wpvff\wpov  roTc  Ma- 
XicvcTiK,  cal 

Oq/3w»'  vipt  ccaroy  <rra^tovc* 


iy  ^ ktyrl  ^aptrdXov  Kai 

^duttTioy'  ^iXiVKo^  fiiyroi 
<raX/o(c  irpoiTiveifuy  tiffteXofuyoc 
ruiy  <l>0(birb»p.-~Strabo,  p.  433* 
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plain  of  Armyro  the  liills  are  cliiefly  of  scliistous 
limestone,  in  which  are  veins  of  white  marble. 
At  the  end  of  20  minutes  we  pass  through  some 
Turkish  sepulchres,  where  many  of  the  stones  are 
of  ancient  workmanship  ; one  of  them  has  formed 
part  of  a decorated  ceiling  of  some  large  edifice, 
in  which  are  figures  of  two  doves  joining  their 
beaks ; the  execution  not  of  the  best.  It  may 
have  been  brought  perhaps  from  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  same  line  with 
Pyrrhasus,  and  placed  by  Strabo  at  a distance  of 
two  stades  from  the  site  of  that  town,  which  was 
20  stades  below  Thebes '.  The  exact  site  of  the 
temple  I take  to  have  been  at  a spot  where  exist 
many  stones  and  some  hewn  blocks,  at  5 minutes 
short  of  Kokkina,  at  which  latter  place  are  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  town,  consisting  of  wrought 
quadrangular  blocks,  together  with  many  smaller 
fragments,  and  an  oblong  height  with  a flat  sum- 
mit, partly  if  not  wholly  artificial.  I observed 
another  similar  to  it,  rising  from  the  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kholo,  distant  one  mile  from  the 
sea.  At  Kokkina  a circular  basin  full  of  water, 
near  the  shore,  was  once  probably  a small  har- 
bour ; for  not  far  from  it  are  the  traces  of  a mole. 
These  ruins,  both  in  their  distance  from  the  sup- 
posed temple  of  Ceres  and  from  Thebae,  agree 


* To  It  A»//ii}rpoc 

fipfjKE  ri^tvoq  «:al  ciiraXEtrc  Ilt/- 
patroy,  ttoXcc  thXifxtvoQ 

i)  flvpaooc  tv  trratioiQ 

t\ovtra  Av/ii/rpoc  AXtrof  »:ai 
ttpov  nyior,  Oifjiwv 


<rra^/ovc  ttKOtrC  tnrtpKtivrai 
Uvpdcrov  — Strabo,  p. 

435. 
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with  the  position  of  the  Homeric  Pyrrhasus,  which 
name  was  afterwards  superseded  by  that  of  De- 
metrium,  derived  from  the  adjacent  temple  of 
Ceres'.  As  to  the  remains  at  Tzingheli,  or  the 
skala  of  Armyro,  they  belonged  perhaps  to  some 
establishment  of  commerce  or  maritime  communi- 
cation which  may  have  arisen  here  after  the  de- 
cline of  Thebes  and  Demetrium,  and  when  the 
more  central  situations  of  Armyro  and  Tzingheli 
may  have  been  found  preferable.  I have  al- 
ready remarked,  the  propriety  of  the  epithets 
applied  by  Homer  to  Pteleum,  Antron,  and 
Itonus ; that  of  avOi/tottt  which  he  attaches  to 
Pyrrhasus,  seems  equally  appropriate.  This  ma- 
ritime valley  seldom  feels  much  of  the  rigour  of 
winter,  and  the  meadows  of  Pyrasus  are  doubt- 
less adorned  with  flowers  long  before  the  interior 
plains,  though  separated  from  them  only  by 
the  heights  which  shelter  Pyrasus  from  the 
north,  have  equally  felt  the  efiects  of  the  vernal 
season. 

The  level  beach  of  the  bay  of  Armyro  ends 
at  Kokkina ; upon  quitting  it,  at  7.10  Turkish, 
we  immediately  enter  the  hills  which  extend 
to  Cape  Angkistri  * : the  road  for  the  most  part 
passes  along  the  edge  of  cliffs  bordering  the  shore ; 
it  then  crosses  a small  valley  with  a sandy  beach, 
where  stands  the  tomb  of  one  Halil  Aga,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  people 
of  Kokus,  of  which  place  he  had  been  Voivoda, 

‘ Strabo  ct  Stephan,  ubi  ’ hook, 

sup.  — Scylax  in  'Axatoi. — 

Liv.  1.  28,  c.  6. 
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that  at  tlieir  instigation  he  was  way-laid  and 
killed  here  by  some  thieves. 

At  8.15  we  halt  to  buy  fish  from  a boat  which 
had  just  hauled  its  net,  and  having  roasted  them, 
dine  upon  the  sea-beach.  A neighbouring  height 
is  occupied  by  one  of  the  colonies  of  Vlakhiote 
shepherds,  who  at  this  season  fill  all  the  maritime 
valleys  of  Thessaly  with  their  flocks.  There  is  a 
house  for  the  chief  and  several  kalj'via  around  it. 
At  8.40  we  continue  our  route  across  heights  and 
narrow  valleys  near  the  sea,  where  the  wild  olive 
is  the  most  common  shrub,  and  might  be  made  va- 
luable by  the  mere  labour  of  engrafting.  At  9.35, 
in  crossing  a height  which  terminates  in  Cape  An- 
gkistri,  we  arrive  in  sight  of  Volo  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  descend  into  a plain  which  is  sepa- 
rated only  from  that  of  Volo  by  a high  rocky 
projection  of  the  hills,  which  are  a continuation 
of  those  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Phthiotic  or 
Crodan  plain.  A mile  to  our  right,  on  the  summit 
above  cape  Angkistri,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
fortress.  At  10  some  very  large  Greek  letters  of 
antique  form  are  engraved  on  the  side  of  a rock 
to  the  left' ; at  10.8  occur  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
city,  crossing  the  valley  from  some  rocky  hills  on 
the  left  to  lower  heights  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
the  crest  of  which  they  follow  towards  the  sea, 
making  many  angles  to  meet  the  varieties  of  the 


ground. 


At  the  southern  extremity  they  ter- 


minated in  a projection  of  the  coast,  between 


which  and  another  farther  to  the  south,  is  a 


' V.  Inscription,  No.  198. 
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plain  called  Fiirna,  where  many  ancient  tombs 
are  found.  In  a bay  between  this  second  projec- 
tion and  Cape  Angkistri  are  some  salt-pans,  and 
buildings  belonging  to  them,  which  have  given 
to  the  place  the  name  of  Tuzla,  or  Alikes. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  which  formed 
the  central  part  of  the  city,  the  walls  are  again  to 
be  seen  following  the  summit  of  a chain  of  rocky 
heights  which  terminate  in  the  lofty  precipitous 
summit  before  mentioned,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  which  meets  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
beach  of  the  bay  of  Volo.  Here  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks  are  many  copious  sources  of  water,  but 
rather  saline  to  the  taste,  for  which  reason  the 
ancient  city  was  provided  also  with  water  from 
springs  higher  in  the  mountain.  The  ruined  piers 
of  an  aqueduct  of  Roman  times  are  a conspicuous 
object  among  the  ruins,  crossing  the  level  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  sea  beach.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
arches  rested  upon  a height  in  which  the  form  of 
an  ancient  theatre  is  sufificiently  preserved,  but 
without  any  remains  of  masonry.  Behind  this  spot 
are  the  ruins  of  a building  of  the  same  age  as  the 
aqueduct.  On  the  highest  summit  of  the  rocks, 
above  the  saline  sources,  are  two  Hellenic  towers, 
one  of  which  preserves  six  courses  of  masonry. 
A little  beyond  it  to  the  northward  is  a small  level, 
the  occupation  of  which  was  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  accordingly  inclosed,  so  as 
to  form  a citadel  or  outwork  : several  courses  both 
of  its  walls  and  towers  still  subsist. 

Just  above  the  springs  steps  are  cut  in  the  rock, 
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and  a little  farther  its  slope  has  been  levelled 
cither  for  a road  or  for  the  foundation  of  a wall, 
more  probably  for  tlie  latter,  in  which  case  it 
would  seem  that  a space  on  the  northern  slope  of 
this  hill  was  included  within  the  city,  or  at  least 
formed  a walled  suburb,  for  the  form  of  the  ground 
exhibits  some  further  traces  of  buildings,  and  of 
an  inclosure,  towards  the  end  of  which  there  is 
a tumulus.  Except  on  the  mountain,  founda- 
tions of  walls  only  remain  ; the  masonry  is  of  the 
same  regular  order  as  at  Phthiotic  Thebes,  and 
the  two  cities  were  nearly  equal  in  circuit.  The 
sources  of  water  correspond  so  well  to  the  vvyai 
TToWa'i  (cai  which  Strabo  believed  to  have 

given  name  to  Pagas®,  (contrary  to  those  who 
derived  it  from  the  building  of  the  ship  Argo ',)  that 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  these  are  the 
ruins  of  Pagasw. 

The  extent  of  the  city  in  the  times  of  inde- 
pendent Thessaly,  as  indicated  by  the  walls  of 
those  ages,  corresponds  perfectly  to  that  which 
might  have  been  expected  of  a city  which  occu- 
pied such  an  important  point  of  the  sea  coast ; nor 
are  the  aqueducts  and  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
Empire  less  in  agreement  with  the  remark  of 
Strabo,  that  Pagas®  was  the  navale  of  Pher®  in 
his  time,  having  undoubtedly  owed  that  distinc- 
tion when  Demetrias  had  lost  the  benefits  of  royal 
favour,  to  the  more  sheltered  position  of  this  ex- 

' ’Atto  Cl  r»;c  ravTrr^y/ac  rqc  reijry  reOfiyai  rovro  aVo  nJf 
*Apyov^  Kai  Hayatroc  XiyioOui  Trfjyuy^  at  7ro\Xa<  re  uat 

rvy  tottop*  oi  pwvai, — Strabo,  p.  -ISO. 
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treme  angle  of  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  to  its  being  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  to  Pfiera,  the  chief  city 
in  this  quarter  of  Thessaly,  and  to  its  general  con- 
venience as  a sea-port  to  the  Pharsalia,  Larissaa, 
Pheraea,  and  part  of  Magnesia.  Strabo  mentions 
Pagasffi  as  one  of  the  places  which  contributed  its 
inhabitants  to  people  Demetrias  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  ' ; so  that  it  was  probably 
extremely  reduced,  if  not  quite  abandoned,  between 
that  time  and  the  Roman  conquest. 

Cape  Angkistri  is  identified  with  the  promontory 
Pyrrha  by  the  two  adjacent  rocks,  which  were 
named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion  The  fortress 
above  the  cape  I take  to  have  been  Amphance, 
for  a comparison  of  Stephanus  and  Scylax  shows 
Amphance  to  have  been  a small  place  between 
Demetrium  or  Pyrasus  and  Pagasce  ’. 


* Strabo,  p.  43C.  Xiuv  KaXtirai,  'EvraDda  it  not 

* . .at  cira  &Kpa  >/  4>0ife;r/c  ""we  reXiur^. — Stra- 

Uvfi/m  »:a<  Ivo  vritrl^ia  bo,  p.  435. 

(Zv  TO  fity  Tlvp^,  TO  Acvicc- 

* ^rjfitirpioys  Ofiftat Mtra  3c  *A\aiovc 

OerraX/a  kat  titri  OerraXlai; 

ToXtiQ  o(3c  cW  daXarrij  *Apfayalj  Xiayaoai'  iv  ci  fi€<royii(f 

^tpai. 

Scylax  in  *Axatoi,  0erraXia. 

'Afti^ayat t^rri  Kai  \wpioy  QirraXia^, — Ste- 

phan. in  voce. 
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Volo,  lolcxu — Demelrias — River  Anaurut — Ancient  towns  of 
Magnesia — Cave  of  Achilles — Modem  state  of  Mount  Pelium 
— Trikcri,  A’an/eiuro— Mount  Rardzoia,  Tiseeum — Aphctte — 
Sesklo,  ^sonia — Ghereli — Kastri,  ruins,  inscriptions — Dugan 
— Dhcsiani — Aghia — Meliboea,  Eurymenee,  Homolium,  Thau- 
macia,  Myrte. 


The  view  of  Mount  Pelium  from  Pagasee  affords  a 
scene  of  culture,  population,  and  apparent  prospe- 
rity, which  would  give  a traveller  entering  Greece 
by  the  Gulf  of  Volo  a most  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  condition  of  this  country.  The  opposite 
mountains  are  covered  with  the  houses  and  gar- 
dens of  Makrinitza,  Volo,  and  Portaria,  each 
divided  into  several  makhalas  or  portions,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  vineyards  or  plantations 
of  mulberry  and  fruit-trees.  To  the  right  of  these 
a continuation  of  the  same  heights  exhibits  a 
similar  scene  around  the  towns  of  Lekhonia,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  St.  George.  Between  three  and 
four  thousand  houses  are  in  sight,  proving  the 
capabilities  of  Greek  industry  and  enterprize  when 
only  a little  relieved  from  Turkish  oppression  and 
misrule.  The  contrast  between  'Agrafa  and  Upper 
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Thessaly  is  an  example  sufficiently  striking  of  the 
effects  of  Turkish  government  in  causing  the 
Greeks  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  the  mountains, 
while  the  fertile  plains  remain  desolate ; but  the 
disproportion  between  the  population  of  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  is  trifling  there  compared  to  that 
which  is  found  in  Magnesia  and  LoxjOer  Thessaly. 

Turkish  Volo  affords  a good  contrast  to  the 
Greek  towns  on  Mount  Pelium,  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  remove  any  too  favourable  opinion,  which 
a recently-arrived  traveller  may  have  conceived 
from  the  flourishing  appearance  of  the  mountain. 
There  the  custom-house,  the  narrow  streets,  almost 
impassable  from  stagnant  pools  and  putrid  filth, 
the  ruinous  and  wretched  habitations,  a square 
whitened  inclosure  called  the  Castle,  but  consist- 
ing only  of  a slight  low  wall,  surmounted  with 
battlements,  and  including  a mosque  with  a few 
Turkish  houses,  are  all  highly  characteristic  of  the 
governing  people.  This  small  town,  called  Kastro 
by  the  Greeks  and  Golo  by  the  Turks,  stands  at  a 
distance  of  seventeen  minutes  from  the  springs  of 
PagastB,  from  whence  it  is  a walk  of  thirty-seven 
minutes  across  a plantation  of  vineyards  and  mul- 
berry plantations  to  Perivolia ',  where  the  Turks 
of  Kastro  have  their  summer  habitations,  situated 
amidst  gardens  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelium.  A 
perennial  torrent  flows  through  the  gardens ; but 
the  place  is  said  to  be  hot  and  unhealthy  in  sum- 
mer, and  infested  with  gnats  to  an  extreme  degree. 


‘ TCI  Ilcpi/loXia — the  gardens. 
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With  two  or  three  exceptions  the  houses  are  in  a 
ruinous  state. 

From  Perivolia  an  ascent  of  near  twenty  minutes 
conducts  me  to  the  middle  of  the  Greek  town  of 
Volo under  which  name  are  comprehended  also 
Perivolia,  Kastro,  and  a detached  suburb  of  Volo 
to  the  southward,  called  Vlakho  Makhala.  The 
houses  of  this  town,  so  striking  and  attractive  at  a 
distance,  hardly  support,  on  a nearer  view,  the  pre- 
conceived estimation  of  them.  This  is  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  general  state  of  the  arts  in  Turkey 
and  partly  to  the  insecurity  even  of  this  favoured 
district.  Defence  against  hostile  attack  has  been 
more  considered  than  domestic  comfort ; not  only 
against  the  robber,  the  pirate,  the  lawless  Albanian, 
or  Turkish  soldier,  or  the  extortion  of  neighbouring 
governors,  but  with  a view  also  to  intestine  dis- 
putes, often  ending  in  violence  and  open  war, 
when  the  mountain  is  most  secure  against  external 
enemies.  Hence  the  houses  are  lofty  and  built  in 
the  form  of  towers.  Glass  windows  are  almost 
unknown  ; nor  in  other  respects  are  the  houses  to 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Vlakhiotes  of  Mount 
Pindus,  or  to  those  of  some  of  the  Greek  towns  of 
Macedonia.  As  an  apology,  the  people  of  Volo 
remark,  that  being  in  the  most  exposed  situation 
of  the  mountain,  they  have  been  less  able  to  attend 
to  luxuries  than  the  securer  inhabitants  of  Makri- 
nitza  or  Zagora. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  this  corner  of 
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Greece,  although  it  could  hardly  have  occurred 
in  any  but  such  a peninsular  and  defensible  posi- 
tion, is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  many  of  its  villages  having  been  vakiifs 
of  the  principal  mosques  at  Constantinople,  which 
has  given  them  a more  than  ordinary  protection 
from  the  Porte,  and  has  caused  the  permission  to 
wear  arms  for  defence  against  robbers  to  have 
been  extended  to  them  all.  Since  the  conquest 
of  Thessaly  by  the  Albanians,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  kleftes  by  Aly  Pasha,  the  power  and  well- 
known  character  of  the  latter  has  excited  among 
the  Magnesians  a lively  alarm  for  their  liberties, 
attended  with  one  good  consequence,  that  they 
have  never  been  more  free  from  domestic  quar- 
rels. 

Dec.  16. — The  ancient  Demetrias  occupied  the 
southern  or  maritime  face  of  a height  now  called 
Goritza ',  which  projects  from  the  coast  of  Mag- 
nesia, between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  middle' of  Volo.  Though  little  more 
than  foundations  remains,  the  inclosure  of  the  city, 
which  was  less  than  two  miles  in  circumference, 
is  traceable  in  almost  every  part.  On  three  sides 
the  walls  followed  the  crest  of  a declivity  which 
falls  steeply  to  the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  to- 
wards the  sea.  To  the  north  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  together  with  an  oblong  space  below  it, 
formed  a small  citadel,  of  which  the  foundations 
still  subsist.  A level  space  in  the  middle  eleva- 
tion of  the  height  was  conveniently  placed  for  the 
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central  part  of  the  city.  The  acropolis  contained 
a large  cistern  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  now  partly 
filled  with  earth.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a modern 
semicircular  inclosure,  of  rude  construction,  at 
which  a miracle  is  exhibited  on  Easter  Sunday. 
An  aperture  under  the  semicircle,  which  is  dry 
all  the  rest  of  the  year,  then  becomes  full  of  water 
and  remains  so  for  24  hours,  whatever  quantity 
may  be  taken  out  by  the  numerous  spectators 
assembled  to  witness  the  miracle.  Here  also  is  a 
church  of  the  Panaghia,  and  around  it  are  the 
foundations  of  some  ancient  building,  within  which 
is  a bottle-shaped  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
lined  with  stucco ; it  is  now  half  full  of  water,  and 
is  reported  never  to  be  dry  even  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  To  the  westward  of  this  place,  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  ridge,  are  the  foundations 
of  a round  tower  of  modem  construction,  similar 
to  those  which  are  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
adjacent  coasts.  From  this  spot  many  of  the 
ancient  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  the 
level  which  lies  midway  to  the  sea,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  private  houses  : the  space  between 
one  street  and  the  next,  parallel  to  it,  is  little  more 
than  15  feet.  About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
hollow,  now  called  the  lagumi  or  mine,  where  a long 
rectangular  excavation  in  the  rock,  2 feet  wide, 
7 deep,  and  covered  with  flat  stones,  shows  by 
marks  of  the  action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the 
channel  that  it  was  part  of  an  aqueduct,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  some  source  in  the 
height  upon  which  stood  the  citadel,  into  the 
middle  of  tlje  city. 
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I have  mentioned  a similar  construction  on  the 
site  of  Pharsalus ; indeed,  it  appears  from  several 
examples,  but  particularly  from  the  aqueduct  of 
Syracuse,  the  longest  and  best  preserved  of  any 
1 have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  a 
rectangular  channel  excavated  in  the  rocks,  or 
constructed  where  no  rock  existed,  and  following 
all  tlie  variations  of  the  ground  in  preserving  its 
level  with  a fall  just  sufficient  for  the  current,  was 
the  ordinary  mode  of  conveying  water  among  the 
autonomous  Greeks.  The  Roman  method  of  car- 
rying the  conduit  across  valleys  upon  arches  was 
an  improvement,  as  admitting  of  more  direct  lines, 
and  by  shortening  distances  allowing  a greater 
choice  of  springs ; it  might  even,  notwithstanding 
the  arches  and  piers  required  for  it,  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  labour,  but  like  all  the  works  of  the 
Romans  compared  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  it 
was  less  lasting,  and  more  frequently  in  need  of 
repair. 

According  to  vulgar  belief,  the  lagumi  for- 
merly communicated  with  a cavern  on  the  sea- 
side, but  on  visiting  the  latter  1 found  nothing  to 
render  the  supposition  probable.  Boats  are  some- 
times drawp  up  into  the  cavern  through  a narrow 
cleft  in  the  rock,  and  it  contains  an  altar  sacred  to 
the  Panaghia  airriKibiTtaaa. 

In  importance  of  situation  Demetrias  was  con- 
sidered equal  to  Chalcis  and  Corinth,  and  the 
three  were  denominated  by  Philip,  son  of  Deme- 
trius, the  fetters  of  Greece '.  To  the  great  grand- 


' Polyb.  1.  17,  c.  11.— Liv.  1.  32,  c.  37. 
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father  of  Philip,  the  celebrated  Poliorcetes,  De- 
inetrias  owed  its  name  and  foundation.  It  became 
a favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
to  whom  it  may  have  been  recommended  not  more 
for  its  convenience  as  a military  and  naval  station 
in  the  centre  of  Greece  than  for  many  natural 
advantages,  in  some  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  preferable  to  Pella.  The  surrounding 
seas  and  fertile  districts  of  Thessaly  supplied  an 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  : 
in  summer  the  position  is  cool  and  salubrious,  in 
winter  mild,  even  when  the  interior  of  Thessaly 
is  involved  in  snow  or  fog.  The  cape  on  which 
the  town  stood  commands  a beautiful  view  of  the 
gulf,  which  appears  like  an  extensive  lake  sur- 
rounded by  rich  and  varied  scenery ; the  neigh- 
bouring woods  supply  an  abundance  of  delightful 
retreats,  embellished  by  prospects  of  the  ^gman 
sea,  and  of  its  islands,  while  Mount  Pelium  might 
at  once  have  afforded  a park,  an  ice-house,  and  a 
preserve  of  game  for  the  chace.  The  only  parts 
of  the  gulf  concealed  from  Goritza  are  the  north- 
eastern bay  beyond  St.  George,  another  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Trikeri  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Armyro,  near 
Kokkina.  To  the  left  the  view  extends  over  a 
narrow  plain  and  winding  shore,  which  stretches 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  for  four  miles  to 
Lekhonia,  the  only  Turkish  town  in  the  peninsula, 
but  which  is  inhabited  also  by  Greeks  in  equal 
number,  who  are  for  the  most  part  labourers  for 
the  Turkish  proprietors.  Above  Lekhonia  are  the 
remains  of  a small  Hellenic  town,  which  was  pro- 
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bably  Nelia,  Demetrias  having  been  situated  be- 
tween Nelia  and  lolcus Beyond  Leklionia  are 
seen  the  modem  villages  of  Argalasti  and  Lafko, 
situated  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Magnesian 
peninsula,  near  the  isthmus  which  connects  it  with 
the  smaller  peninsula  of  Trikeri. 

The  description  given  by  Strabo  of  the  situation 
of  lolcus  is  involved  in  some  difficulty,  as  he  places 
it  at  a distance  of  20  stades  from  Pagas^e,  and  of 
7 from  Demetrias  *,  whereas  the  real  distance  be- 
tween these  two  cities  was  scarcely  less  than  50 
stades.  There  seems  but  one  mode  of  reconciling 
this  contradiction,  supposing  no  textual  error. 
Although  lolcus  itself  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher was  only  a roiroc,  or  site  famed  in  ancient 
history,  it  appears  that  the  name  was  still  em- 
ployed as  descriptive  of  a portion  of  the  sea  coast 
of  the  district  of  Demetrias.  If  we  suppose,  there- 
fore, this  coast  to  have  extended  from  Perivolia  to 
Vlakho-makhala,  which  is  about  a mile  distant 
from  Demetrias,  the  distance  of  one  extremity  of 
the  coast  of  lolcus  from  Pagasa,  and  of  the  other 
from  Demetrias,  will  be  tolerably  correct  as  stated 
by  Strabo,  and  the  aiyiaXoc  ’I«dX(coc  will  then  com- 
prehend all  the  space  occupied  by  Volo,  including 


* Strabo,  p.  436. 

* ’EnVctop  Zi  rCiv  Ila- 

yaaat,  ivviv{\i:oyTa  9ra> 

i'iov^  a{rr<i>K,  *IwXa‘ov  Zt  cu'txrt. 
'H  ’IfafXk'oc  KarioKamai  ^ty 
IK  TraXntou* 

Ze  ArjfitjrpiaZoc  iirra  araciovc 
i/xcpi:cirat  BaKaoatiQ  ’IwX- 


k6c HXriffioy  Ze  rij^ 

^rfftfiTptaZo^  6 “'Ayavpo^  peV 
KaXurai  Zi  Kat  6 <rvre\t)i  aiyt- 
aXoc  ’IwXicoc. — Strabo,  p.  436. 

o Cl  ’IwXicoy  roiroc  iy  6Z^ 
Kiifitt'ot  (ad  Ormcnium  sc.)  r^c 
ArifiriTpiaZoQ  hrra  ffraZiovQ  Zi^ 
ccnjKi, — Strabo,  p.  438. 
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Vlako-inakhala.  The  only  part  of  this  space 
having  any  appearance  of  an  ancient  site  is  a steep 
eminence  which  rises  from  the  shore  between  the 
southernmost  houses  of  Volo  and  Vlakho-makhala, 
and  upon  which  stands  a church  with  a few  mo- 
nastic cells  adjoining  to  it.  The  churcli  is  called 
Episkopi,  as  being  the  cathedral  of  the  bishop  of 
Demetrias,  one  of  the  suffragans  of  the  metropo- 
litan of  Larissa.  In  the  walls  of  the  church  are 
some  marbles  representing  in  low  relief  subjects 
taken  from  the  Gospels,  a kind  of  decoration  very 
uncommon  in  Greek  churches,  where  painting, 
gilding,  and  framing  in  gold  or  silver,  are  gene- 
rally the  only  arts  employed.  Some  large  squared 
blocks  of  stone,  forming  part  of  a wall,  are  said 
to  have  formerly  existed  at  the  foot  of  this  height, 
and  to  have  been  broken  to  pieces,  and  carried 
away  in  boats  for  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings on  the  shore  of  the  gulf.  Possibly  Episkopi 
may  have  been  the  acropolis  of  lolcus,  and  the 
town  may  have  been  dispersed,  like  Volo,  over  the 
entire  site,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  description 
of  lolcus,  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelium, 
and  as  fertile  in  grapes '.  That  lolcus  stood  on 
some  part  of  Greek  Volo  is  the  more  credible,  as 
a torrent,  flowing  through  Vlakho-makhala  be- 


* riaXtov  Cc  Tap  iro^i  Xa- 

rpiiay  ’IuiijX*:oi'. 

Pindar.  Nem.  4,  v.  88. 

Oc  t'owpi  TTfirrac  vikikt*  r£Ovc, 

AtroeiTa  iia\uv"Ayavpov  virip 
noXvflorpvoi  4u)X«:oi/. 

Simonides  ap.  Athen.  1.  4,  c.  21. 
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tween  Episkop'i  and  Goritza,  corresponds  to  that 
Anaurus,  in  which  Jason  was  said  to  have  lost  one 
of  his  sandals and  which  was  near  Devietrias*. 

There  are  said  to  be  several  Hellenic  sites  still 
apparent  in  the  lower  peninsula  or  isthmus,  which 
stretching  southward  from  Mount  Pelium  separates 
the  gulf  from  the  JEgeBan  sea,  particularly  near 
Argalasti,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Nekhori,  the 
two  towns  which  possess  the  best  districts  and 
most  level  lands  in  the  peninsula.  The  former  I 
take  to  have  been  the  district  of  Magnesia,  or  the 
city  of  the  Magnetes,  where  the  coins  of  that 
people  were  struck  ; for  although  this  place  is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  history,  its  existence  is 
proved  from  Demosthenes,  from  whom  we  learn 
that  it  was  taken  and  fortified  by  Philip,  but 
afterwards  restored  to  the  Thessalians  From  a 
scholiast  of  Apollonius,  supported  by  an  ancient 
author  named  Cleon,  it  appears  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula,  near 
the  gulf,  and  not  near  the  rugged  exterior 
coast A ruin  named  Khorto-kastro,  on  the 
coast  near  Argalasti,  may  possibly  occupy  the 


‘ Aijpoi'  i’  ov  fteritrctra  0ei)v  Kara  fialiv  'itivuv 
Xet^iptoio  piiBpa  Kiity  tict  iroirffly  *Ayavpov 
*AWo  fxiv  i^iffduaey  vtt'  iXvoc,  ^Xo  tyepde 
KdXXiiro'  aJfli  viciXoy  iyttrxojxiyoy  Tpo\o^aiy. 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  8. 

’ Strabo,  p.  43C.  V.  sup.  p.  379.  n.  2, 

* Demosth.  Olynth.  1,  p .12,  IS.  Olynth.  2,  p.  21.  Philip.  2, 
p.  71.  Reiske. 

* Avrixa  S qepcq  ToXvXqi'of  ala  IljXaffywv 
Avcro,  nijXia'^ac  it  irapei>ift€i(ioy  ipiiryat 

Aliy 
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exact  site  of  Magnesia.  That  it  stood  in  that 
part  of  the  peninsula,  may  be  inferred  from  Hero- 
dotus, who  evidently  alludes  to  the  cape  of  St. 
George  or  Promlri  on  the  eastern  shore,  not  far 
from  Argalasti,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Skiatho,  when  he  speaks  of  the  promontory  of 
Magnesia',  which  by  later  autliors  was  denomi- 
nated Cape  Sepias.  As  to  the  lines  of  Apollonius 
to  which  the  Scholiast  refers,  nothing  can  be  made 
of  them  in  illustration  of  the  ancient  positions  in 
Magnesia ; for  although  the  poet  appears  to  describe 
a succession  of  objects  along  the  coast  after  the 
Argonauts  had  begun  their  voyage,  he  was  ob- 
viously ignorant  or  totally  negligent  of  their  order 
when  he  named  Sepias  before  Magnesia,  and  placed 
Aphetse  the  last  of  all,  which  appears  evidently 


Auy  iKiTTpodiovTit'  ihvy€  SZ/^rmc  &xpVt 
^aly€TO  €iyaX(ij  ^Kta&oct  <f>a(yoyTO  S'  dirtaOtv 
nc(p«7tO(,  Mayyrjad  O'  vttMioq  ^ireipoio 
cal  AoXoti/’ioc  dpa  ro«y« 

'Kffwiptoi  dyifwio  ‘iraXifiwyoiipeiy  iKiXoay 


arap  rptrar^  irpoirjt:ay 

N^a,  Tayvffffdfuyoi  irepiuirioy  vil/oOi  XaT^oci 
Ti)*'  ^ aiCTi)v  *A0trac  ‘Apyouc 


Mdyyijaaa  Si  X^pa  cal  7oX(c 
ofiuyvfjiOQ  irapdXtOQ  cal  £v^u>c 
Hyovy  ov  rpaj^ela. — SchoL  ibid. 

'O  AoXo)/'  vioc  ^y  'Etpfxov 
oc  iy  Mayyiiffff^  rp  ToXct  ri6^ 
ytiK£’  cal  rdipos  itrriy  avrou 
9rapd  rf  alyiaXf  wq  KXcwk  iy 
a Tuiy  *ApyovavTiKuiy  (<rropc7. — 
Schol.  ibid. 


Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  580. 

If  this  was  the  same  Cleon 
of  Sicily,  cited  by  Scymims  of 
Chius,  he  lived  before  100  b.c. 

' Oi  Si  ftdpflapoi  ....  Kafi~ 
\}/ayTtc  Si  T^y  aKpriy  r^c  May- 
Idtiay  inXtoy  it  tqv  cdX- 
Toy  Toy  £»rl  Haya<rivy  fftipoyra, 
— Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  193. 
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from  Herodotus  to  have  been  witliin,  or  at  least 
in  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
Artemisium  in  Euboea '.  The  ancient  existence, 
however,  of  a Peiresiae  in  this  quarter  seems  con- 
firmed by  Stcphanus,  who  distinguishes  it  from 
the  Piresia  or  Asterium  of  Thessaly  *. 

In  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the 
wreck  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  on  the  coast  of  Mag- 
nesia, he  describes  Sepias  only  as  an  aicrn  or  shored 
This  agrees  with  the  nature  of  the  coast,  which 
presents  neither  cape  nor  shelter  to  the  north  of 
Promiri,  except  at  a small  port  named  Tamuk- 
hari,  near  some,  ruins  which  seem  to  indicate  the 
site  of  Ca^ltamm,  a town  from  which  the  chestnut, 
a tree  still  abounding  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Peliuni,  derived  its  appellation  in  Greek 
and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  *.  Ipni 
being  described  by  the  historian  as  tv  nijX«'<(>,  or 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  itself,  was  possibly  at 
the  little  Skala  of  Zagora.  The  ruins  to  the  east- 
ward of  Nekhori,  may  be  those  of  lihizus;  for  this 
place  was  one  of  the  circumjacent  towns  which 
contributed  their  population  to  Demetrias  on  its 
foundation  and  according  to  Scylax,  Rhizus  weis 
not  in  the  gulf  but  on  the  exterior  shore  *.  From 


' Herodot  I.  7,  c.  193  ; 1. 

8,  c.  4.  C. 

> Herodot.  1. 
* Ai/(T7re\eoc  K‘apvo(0,  : 

Etymol.  Mag.  in  Kinrrcietn. 

* The  others  were  Nelia,  Pa- 
gasae,  Ormcnium,  Sepias,  Oli- 
zon,  Beebe,  and  lolcus. — Stra- 
bo, p.  430. 


' Stephan,  in  Tltipairni,  '\a- 
rtpiov. 

7.  c.  183.  188. 

■o  Knffravic  trpt<ptv  fihi. 

Nicand.  Alexipliarm.  v.  271. 

* '^EQroc  ci  Mayyi}Tuv  rapd 
ddXarrav  eai  iroXfic  utci’  Tup\- 
edi',  MwOwr*/,  Kopaeoi,  Stto- 
\<i6pn, k’ai  Xi/i))i’.  ‘Eiw 
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the  same  authority  we  may  infer,  that  there  was  a 
town  Sepias  near  the  Cape.  The  district  of  the 
rugged  Olizon  having  been  opposite  to  Artemisium 
in  Mubaea seems  to  be  thus  identified  with  the 
peninsula  of  Trikhiri ; and  the  town  itself  may 
perhaps  have  been  situated  upon  the  isthmus 
connecting  that  peninsula  with  the  rest  of  Mag- 
nesia, and  having  on  either  side  a harbour  an- 
swering to  the  Aipiv  of  Scylax.  The  numerous 
ancient  names  in  a small  compass  of  territory, 
proves  this  angle  of  Tliessaly  to  have  been  densely 
populated,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  ; nor  is 
it  surprising  that  the  fine  shelter  of  the  Gulf 
compared  with  the  rugged  and  inhospitable  nature 
of  the  aKTa  aXi/ievoc  n»iXiou’  Oil  the  eastern  side, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  should 
have  caused  the  inhabitants  to  prefer  to  the  exte- 
rior shore,  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf,  where  it  would 
seem  that  Mothone,  Coracse  and  Spalathra  were 
situated. 

Mount  Peliuvi  has  two  summits  connected  by  a 
ridge  below  which  is  a deep  ravine.  The  north- 
western summit,  called  Plessidhi,  rises  immediately 
above  Portaria  ; to  the  southward  of  which,  one 
hour  and  a half  above  Dhrakia,  which  lies  between 


row  ATtiXTrov  riayao'i}rc«:ov,  Mvpoi.  — Scylax  in  Mayv^- 
M£\//3oca^  Evpv/iKac,  r£c. 

‘ ’OXcCwva  rptf^tiav, 

Ihfl.  V.  717. 

dyuTilrii  c*  nimf  (Artem-  ’OXt^wp. — Plutarch,  in  The- 
isio  sc.)  ^dXitrru  r^c  vrro  mist.  c.  8. 

4*iXocr^rj/  yeyo^tyrf^  * Eurip.  Alcest.  v.  596. 
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the  two  tops,  there  is  a fine  cavern,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cave  of  Achilles  ‘ : it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  Achilles 
was  instructed  by  the  Centaur  Chiron ; and  in 
fact  the  situation  accords  exactly  with  the  data 
of  Homer  and  Dicaearchus  *,  the  latter  of  whom 
states,  that  in  the  same  place  there  was  a temple 
of  Jupiter  Actaeus,  to  which  it  was  the  custom  for 
many  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citizens  selected 
by  the  priest  to  ascend  at  the  rising  of  the  dog- 
star,  clothed  with  skins  on  account  of  the  cold. 
Dicaearchus  mentions  also  two  rivers  of  Mount 
Pelium  called  Crausindon  and  Brychon.  One  of 
these  is  now  named  Zervokhia,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  between  Nekhori  and  St.  George. 

The  coincidence  of  modern  opinion  and  ancient 
authority  in  the  instance  of  the  Cave  of  Achilles, 
led  me  to  hope  that  ! should  find  in  this  civilized 
corner  of  Thessaly  some  more  sound  learning  and 
geographical  criticism  than  is  generally  to  be  met 
with  in  Greece,  but  I was  quickly  undeceived  on 
receiving  a visit  from  some  of  the  Archons  of  Volo, 
the  leading  personage  of  whom  proceeded  imme- 
diately in  a manner  not  uncommon  among  learned 
Turks  as  well  as  Greeks,  to  pour  forth  his  whole 


* TO  oirijXaioy  row 

* ni}Xia'3a  fitXirjyf  r^v  irarpl  0iXy  nopi  Xttpuv 
UrjXtov  tK  Kopvipijc  <p6yov  eftfityat  ijpufoaty* 

II.  n.  V.  143. 

*Et’  dicpoc  T^C  Tov  opov£  *Acra/ov  iipoy, — Dicaearch.  de- 
Kopvipfis  oirriXai6y  itmy  ro  «a-  script.  Montis  Pelii, 

Xovfiiyoy  \upvyioy  Ka'i  Atoc 
VOL.  IV. 
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Stock  of  knowledge  without  order  or  connection. 
He  knew  that  the  gulf  was  the  ancient  n*Xa<ryioc 
KoXiroc  ; but  the  greater  part  of  his  information  on 
the  antiquities  of  this  interesting  angle  of  Greece 
was  not  a little  at  variance  with  received  opinions  : 
as  coming  from  a native  of  lolcus,  however,  it  may 
be  worth  mentioning.  The  ship  Argo,  he  assured 
me,  conveyed  Agamemnon  from  hence  to  the 
Trojan  war,  in  company  with  Akhillefs,  a famous 
giant  of  this  neighbourhood,  whose  armour  weighed 
500  okes ; and  who,  after  having  introduced  the 
wooden  horse  into  Troy,  was  murdered  in  a bath. 
The  ruins  which  1 supposed  to  be  those  of  Pagasoe, 
are  the  remains  of  Demetrion,  a city  built  by  the 
Genoese,  and  so  named  from  an  ancient  monas- 
tery of  St.  Demetrius  no  longer  existing.  The 
ruined  building  near  the  theatre  was  a mill,  and 
the  SovTia,  or  teeth,  which  I took  for  the  piers  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  were  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing water  to  the  mill,  though  the  declivity  is  in 
the  contrary  direction.  On  hearing  this  strange 

effusion,  I began  to  suspect  that  Kyr had 

been  maliciously  put  forward  by  his  companions, 
that  he  might  make  himself  ridiculous  ; but  their 
gravity  showed  that  they  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  his  erudition.  The  same  learned  gentleman 
afterwards  conducted  me  to  see  an  ancient  sepul- 
chral stone,  which  his  zeal  for  the  fine  arts  and 
veneration  for  the  works  of  his  ancestors  has  in- 
duced him  to  preserve  by  fixing  it  in  the  wall  of 
the  church,  and  then  blackening  the  letters  and 
ornamenting  the  stone  with  some  figures  in  the 
modern  Greek  taste.  The  inscription  on  it  is 
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‘ApioTfe)  KXtoirarpac of  which  Cleopatra  he  knew 
nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a ^aaiXtvg  rwv 
'EAX^vwv,  or  king  of  the  Greeks.  This  certainly 
is  not  a happy  specimen  of  modern  Magnesian 
learning.  But  in  truth  the  people  of  this  favoured 
peninsula,  although  not  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks 
in  natural  talent,  have  been  slow  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  education,  and  have  derived  little 
advantage  in  this  respect  from  their  secure  and 
retired  situation^  The  priests  Gregorius  and  Da- 
niel, of  Milies,  authors  of  a work  in  Romaic  called 
“a  Ffwypo^to  NtuTtpiK^,”  or  Modern  Geography; 
and  a third  Miliote,  named  Anthimus  Fa^/c, 
who  has  lately  edited  Meletius,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  make  their  countrymen  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  education,  were  obliged  to 
seek  a subsistence  in  civilized  Europe  which  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  in  their  native  peninsula. 
One  of  their  projects  was  to  establish  a college  or 
academy  on  the  mountain,  which  would  quickly 
have  attracted  the  youth  of  every  part  of  Greece. 
They  had  even  procured  a hrmahn  from  Sultan 
Selim,  had  obtained  800  purses,  chiefly  from 
some  rich  merchants  settled  in  Europe,  and  had 
provided  books  and  mathematical  instruments,  in 
all  which  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  Greek 
princes  Ypsilanti  and  Demetrius  Morusi,  the  en- 
lightened supporters  of  learning  at  Constantinople; 

' This  inscription,  V.  No.  instead  of  the  father’s  ; it  was, 
200,  is  an  example  of  the  Ma-  therefore,  brought  probably 
cedonian  custom  of  describing  from  the  ruins  of  Demetrias, 
a person  in  some  particular  which  was  a Macedonian  city, 
cases  by  the  mother’s  name 
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but  a dispute  having  arisen  in  Magnesia  respecting 
the  town  in  which  the  academy  was  to  be  esta- 
blished, Makrinitza  having  claimed  a right  of  pre- 
ferenee  which  others  contested,  the  principal  per- 
sons on  the  mountain  giving  no  encouragement  to 
the  measure,  and  the  two  Greek  princes  falling 
into  disgrace  at  Constantinople,  the  project  fell  to 
the  ground,  soon  after  which  the  promoters  of  it 
retired  into  Christendom.  There  are  now  five 
schools  on  the  mountain  for  teaching  Hellenic  ; at 
Makrinitza,  Dhrakia,  Portaria,  Zagora,  and  Milies. 
That  of  Makrinitza  has  generally  about  thirty 
scholars,  a few  of  whom  advance  as  far  as  Thucy- 
dides and  Homer,  the  rest  not  beyond  .^sop. 
Wlien  a little  more  instruction  is  thought  de- 
sirable, the  young  men  are  sent  to  Constantinople. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  education  has  not  met 
with  better  encouragement  in  this  privileged  and 
sequestered  point  in  the  centre  of  Greece ; as  it 
would  soon  have  attracted  many  educated  men  as 
teachers  or  residents,  and  would  have  improved 
the  native  manners  of  the  Magnesian  peninsula, 
rendering  it  a centre  of  civilization  and  instruction 
for  the  Greeks,  and  ultimately  for  the  other  Christ- 
ians of  European  Turkey.  The  Turkish  government 
is  no  obstacle  to  such  a proceeding,  being  too  blind 
or  too  careless  of  distant  consequences  to  oppose 
the  education  of  its  Christian  subjects,  and  rather 
pleased  perhaps  to  see  them  engaged  in  sueh 
peaceful  pursuits,  though  in  the  end  they  may 
be  the  most  formidable  of  any  to  the  Ottoman 
power. 

Mukhtar  Pasha  has  purchased  the  customs  of 
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Volo  this  year  for  200  purses.  In  favourable 
years  it  is  supposed  that  they  yield  twice  as 
much  ; for  the  collectors,  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  raise  the  duty  from  five  per  cent,  to  ten, 
and  are  great  gainers  by  the  clandestine  exporta- 
tion of  grain,  which  is  forbidden  to  all  but  the 
agents  of  the  Porte,  who  only  pay  a fee  of  fifty 
piastres  upon  the  lading  of  a ship.  Rice  from 
Egypt  and  Zituni,  and  alum  from  the  mines  near 
Makri  in  Asia  Minor,  for  the  use  of  the.  dyers  of 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  are  exempt  from  duty  on 
importation. 

Of  the  twenty-four  villages  of  Mount  Pelium, 
none  but  Argalasti,  Nekhori,  and  Lekhonia,  grow 
corn  sufficient  for  their  consumption  ; but  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninsula  abounds  in  wine,  silk, 
oil,  cotton,  pulse,  oranges,  fruits,  and  all  the  varied 
productions  of  the  maritime  climate  of  Greece. 
Those  of  the  higher  villages  are  almost  confined  to 
silk,  wine,  honey,  and  horticultural  produce  : none 
of  them  have  many  flocks  or  cattle.  Volo  and  Mak- 
rinitza  owning  a part  of  the  plain  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf,  possess  corn  land  in  that  situation  ; and  the 
same  towns,  together  with  Portaria  and  Lekhonia, 
have  some  olive-trees  on  the  heights.  The  lands 
of  Makrinitza  and  Portaria  produce  a sufficiency  of 
oil  to  admit  of  the  sale  of  a small  quantity  in  the 
alternate  years.  In  all  the  higher  villages  silk  is 
the  staff  of  life ; with  this  they  procure  provisions 
from  Thessaly,  enjoying  plenty  when  there  is  a 
good  crop  of  silk,  and  the  reverse  when  the  season 
is  unfavourable.  It  is  reckoned  that  landed  pro- 
perty pays  a fourth  of  its  produce  in  taxes ; 
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and  in  case  of  dearth,  as  in  the  present  year, 
there  are  many  examples  of  severe  distress  on 
the  mountain.  Still  they  consider  themselves 
fortunate  in  their  privileges,  in  the  protection 
which  they  enjoy  from  the  unchecked  extor- 
tion of  provincial  governors,  and  particularly  in 
their  exemption  from  the  quartering  of  soldiers 
and  the  visits  of  Albanians.  But  they  make  a 
foolish  use  of  their  advantages.  Internal  discord 
divides  every  village  into  parties ; a similar  jea- 
lousy prevails  between  the  principal  towns,  and 
each  of  them  strives  by  bribery,  intrigue,  and  the 
interest  of  their  patrons  at  Constantinople,  to  in- 
jure its  particular  rival  or  adversary.  The  Turks 
are  of  course  enriched,  and  the  Greeks  impoverished 
by  these  quarrels. 

Capital  crimes  are  rare ; when  they  occur,  the 
cognizance  of  them  is  referred  to  Constantinople 
if  the  parties  concerned  belong  to  the  Vakufs. 
Among  the  others  all  causes  not  settled  by  the 
elders  are  tried  by  the  Kadj^  of  the  kaza  in  which 
the  village  is  inscribed,  and  at  which  it  is  assessed 
for  the  imperial  taxes. 

There  are  six  or  eight  hundred  looms  in  the 
mountain  for  the  manufacture  of  narrow  silken  or 
mixed  stuffs  or  towels ; but  the  greater  part  of 
these  fabrics  belong  to  strangers  from  Aghia, 
Ambelakia,  or  Turnavo.  Silken  articles  of  a 
smaller  kind,  such  as  cords,  girdles,  and  purses, 
are  madq  by  the  women  in  some  of  the  towns, 
particularly  Volo,  Makrinitza,  and  Portaria.  The 
men  work  in  leather,  and  make  shoes,  sacks, 
and  valises.  A weaver  may  earn  50  or  60  paras  a 
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day : a day  labourer  in  the  vineyards,  olive  and 
mulberry  plantations,  30  paras,  with  bread,  wine, 
and  meat.  The  reapers  in  time  of  harvest  in  the 
plain  receive  50  paras,  with  provision.  Last  year 
the  deficiency  of  wheat  was  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
16  piastres  for  the  kara-kilo  of  150  okes,  for 
which  they  now  pay  45  piastres.  Goat’s  flesh  is 
the  meat  chiefly  in  use,  and  is  commonly  20  paras 
the  oke  ; beef  8 paras ; buffalo  6 paras ; wine  from 
5 to  7 paras.  The  Magnesians,  like  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coasts  of  Greece  in  general,  derive 
little  resource  from  the  fish  with  which  their  seas 
abound.  The  women  wear  a cloth  jacket,  with  a 
head-dress  the, most  ungraceful  that  can  well  he 
imagined. 

I shall  here  subjoin  an  enumeration  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Magnesian  peninsula,  assisted  by  the 
work  of  Daniel  and  Gregory,  to  which  I before 
alluded.  Beginning  from  the  southeni  extremity, 
or  isthmus  of  Trikeri,  the  first  village  that  occurs 
is  Lafko ',  then  Promiri ',  and  Argalasti  ’.  Pro- 
miri  received  its  name  probably  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Magnesian  promontory  now  Cape  St. 
George ; Argalasti  is  at  no  great  distance  from  a 
hay  of  the  Pagasetic  gulf.  The  territory  of  the 
latter  extends  quite  across  the  peninsula,  and  the 
town  was  formerly  the  chief  place  of  the  four- 
teen villages  which  are  Vakufia,  but  has  been 
superseded  in  this  dignity  by  Makrinitza.  It 
contains  between  four  and  five  hundred  houses. 
Lafko  and  Promiri  are  also  enrolled  among  the 
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Vakufia.  Nekhori  another  town  of  the  lower 
peninsula,  four  hours  distant  from  Argalasti,  to 
the  N.W.,  has,  like  that  town,  a district  stretching 
from  sea  to  sea.  It  contains,  with  an  outlying 
makhala,  280  houses.  Three  hours  to  the  N.W. 
of  it  is  Milies’,  a town  of  300  houses,  which, 
although  standing  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  mountain  towards  the  gulf,  has  lands  extend- 
ing to  the  outer  sea,  near  which  it  has  also  a 
large  makhala  called  Propando’.  Nekhori,  Milies, 
and  Portaria,  are  the  principal  khasia,  or  villages 
which  not  being  vakufs  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
the  kazas  of  Thessaly,  of  which  the  imperial  re- 
venue is  sold  every  year  at  Coustantinople,  gene- 
rally to  some  bey  of  Larissa.  Above  Milies  is 
Vyzitza,  then  farther  westward  Pinakates  and  St. 
George  * ; the  lands  of  the  latter  reach  to  the  gulf, 
and  border  upon  those  of  St.  Laurence  *,  beyond 
which  stand  Dhrakia,  Portaria,  and  Makrinitza 
in  that  order,  encircling  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  western  side. 

Lckhonia  is  below  St.  Laurence,  and  possesses 
the  largest  plain  in  the  peninsula : Volo  lies  just 
below  Portaria  and  Makrinitza.  The  latter,  with 
its  makhaladhes,  contains  about  1200  houses, 
Volo  700,  Portaria  700,  Dhrakia  600,  St.  George, 
St.  Laurence,  and  Lekhonia,  about  400  each, 
Vyzitza  and  Pinakates  100  each.  Of  the  towns 
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on  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  the  chief  is 
Zagord,  from  which  the  whole  peninsula  is  often 
called  Zagora,  and  its  inhabitants  Zagorei 
Zagora  stands  immediately  below  the  summit 
of  Pelium  on  the  eastern  side,  and  contains 
500  houses  divided  into  four  makhalas,  situated 
amidst  gardens,  and  dispersed  in  a forest  of 
chestnut  trees,  mixed  with  some  oaks  and  planes, 
above  which,  towards  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  a forest  of  beeches  *.  On  the  shore 
below  the  town  is  a small  port  named  Kho- 
refto’.  Zagora  produces  no  com,  and  only  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  and  figs,  but  has  some  gar- 
dens of  oranges  and  other  fruits  near  the  sea.  It 
subsists  almost  entirely  by  foreign  trade,  by  silk 

' Zayopa,  Zayopaioi.  valence  of  the  beech,  and  has 

’ Besides  these  frees  the  also  made  mention  of  the 
IltjXioi’  ilvogi^vWoy  produces  sycamore,  the  cypress,  the 
the  elm  and  pine.  The  latter  juniper,  and  a tree  named  fu- 
has  been  noticed  by  Ennius,  yla.  Valerius  Flaccus  speaks 
Ovid,  and  Dicsearchus.  The  of  the  ashes,  of  which  I have 
last  author  remarks  the  pre-  not  seen  many : 

Utinam  ne  in  nemore  Pelio  securibus 
Caesa  cecidisset  abiegna  ad  terram  trabes. 

Enn.  Medea,  v.  1. 

Pelion  Haemoniae  mons  est  obversus  in  Austros, 

Summa  virent  pinu,  caetera  quercus  habet. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  5,  v.  381. 

nXtioTi)*'  S’  i\ti  cal  KtSpoy. — Dicaeaich.  de  Mont. 

^Xdriji',  a^yiafiyoy  rt  lal  fw-  Pel. 
yiay,  in  Si  Kvirdptirmy  xa't 

Jamque  iretis  summas  aequatum  Pelion  omos. 

Val.  Flac.  1.  2,  v.  6. 
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which  is  made  in  every  house,  and  by  the  manu- 
facture of  skutia,  or  cloth  for  capots : 2000  okes 
of  raw  silk  are  the  annual  produce,  and  50,000 
peeks  of  skutia,  which  sell  for  5 piastres  the  peek  ; 
and  after  the  operation  of  fulling,  or  washing, 
quadruple  the  value  of  the  raw  material.  The 
fulling  is  performed,  as  in  Mount  Pindus,  by 
simply  placing  the  cloth  for  several  days  under 
a torrent  of  water  falling  perpendicularly,  which 
makes  the  cloth  shrink  and  become  thick.  Al- 
most all  the  male  inhabitants  reside  abroad  during 
some  part  of  their  lives,  in  the  pursuit  of  com- 
merce, and  such  is  the  effect  of  this  industry,  that 
Zagora  without  any  natural  means  has  become 
the  richest  of  all  the  villages  of  the  mountain,  as 
the  superior  comfort  of  its  houses  testifies.  The 
principal  makhala,  which  is  called  St.  Saviour  ‘, 
from  a large  church  which  it  contains,  has  a 
school,  the  oldest  in  the  peninsula,  and  a library 
founded  by  a native  named  John  Prinko,  who 
made  his  fortune  as  a merchant  in  Holland.  The 
other  towns  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain 
stand  in  the  following  order  to  the  southward  of 
Zagora:  — Makriarakhi,  Anilio,  Kissos,  Murisi, 
Tzangaradha  next  to  which  is  Propando,  the 
before  mentioned  makhala  of  Milies.  To  the 
north  of  Zagora  is  Pori.  All  these  towns  are 
vakufia,  and  to  this  advantage  the  development  of 
their  industry  is  in  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 
They  are  all  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
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skutia.  It  appears  from  the  authors  of  the  “ Geo- 
graphy,” that  there  are  not  less  than  7000  houses 
in  the  twenty-four  villages  of  the  mountain,  and  as 
many  of  these  are  inhabited  by  more  than  one 
family,  and  Greek  families  are  seldom  small,  the 
whole  population  of  the  mountain  cannot  be  com- 
puted at  less  than  45,000. 

Trikeri,  called  Bulbulje  by  the  Turks,  contains 
three  or  four  hundred  houses,  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  district  of  Volo,  and 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a high  hill  at  the  east- 
ern entrance  of  the  gulf.  The  people  live  entirely 
by  the  sea ; some  of  the  poorer  classes,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  in  the  southern  villages  of  the 
Magnesian  peninsula,  cut  sponges  and  catch  star- 
fish. The  others  arc  sailors,  ship  or  boat-builders, 
and  traders.  The  highest  rank  are  ship-owners, 
or  captains  of  ships.  The  richest  lend  money  at 
a high  interest  upon  maritime  traffic,  or  make  ad- 
vances upon  bills  drawn  upon  Constantinople,  where 
the  cargoes  which  are  chiefly  of  corn  are  generally 
sold.  The  Trikeriotes  usually  fit  out  their  ven- 
tures in  the  same  manner  as  the  people  of  Ydhra, 
Spetzia,  Poro,  and  many  other  maritime  towns ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  owner,  captain,  and  sailors,  all 
have  shares  in  the  ship  and  cargo,  the  sailors 
generally  sharing  a half  among  them,  which  is  in 
lieu  of  all  other  demands.  During  the  scarcity  of 
com  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
a sailor's  share  for  the  voyage  amounted  sometimes 
to  three  purses,  which  at  that  time  was  equivalent 
to  150/.  sterling. 
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The  peniusula  of  Trikeri  produces  nothing  but 
wood  ; this  is  brought  to  town  by  the  women, 
who  perform  all  the  household  work ; while  the 
men  are  employed  entirely  in  maritime  concerns. 
The  women  of  some  of  the  other  towns  of  Magnesia 
are  equally  laborious,  but  it  is  said  that  none  are 
to  be  compared  with  the  Trikeriotes  for  strength, 
and  for  the  enormous  burthens  of  wood  which  they 
bring  into  the  town  spinning  cotton  all  the  way. 
Trikeri,  although  on  the  main  land,  is  included 
in  the  Kapitan  Pasha’s  government  of  the  islands, 
and  White  Sea,  as  the  Turks  call  the  ^g<Ban, 
and  receives  its  orders  from  his  interpreter,  one  of 
the  four  great  Greek  officers  of  the  Porte.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  old  town  having 
been  on  the  island  of  Trikeri,  the  ancient  Cicyn- 
nethus ',  from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the 
pirates. 

In  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  gulf,  which 
was  probably  the  harbour  of  the  city  of  the  Mag- 
netes,  is  a long  narrow  Island  named  Alata,  which 
produces  olives,  corn,  and  vines.  To  the  westward 
^ of  it  is  a smaller  island  bearing  olives,  named  Pras- 
sudha.  On  each  of  them  is  a monastery.  The  lofty 
summit  now  called  Bardjdia*,  which  occupies  all 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Trikeri,  was 
probably  the  Mount  Tisaum  of  Magnesia,  on  which 
stood  a temple  of  Diana  *,  and  from  which,  in  the 


‘ Scylax  in  OirraXta, — Ar- 
temidorus  ap.  Strabon.  p.  436. 
— Pomp.  Mel.  1.  2,  c.  7. — 
Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  12. 


* Mirapr^wyia. 

* Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  1,  v. 
508.  Orphic,  v.  462.  Valcr. 
FI.  1.  2,  V.  6. 
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year  207  b.c.,  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  com- 
municated by  torches  with  other  stations  in  Pho- 
cis,  Euboea,  and  Peparethus,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  immediate  knowledge  of  the  movements 
of  the  Roman  fleet The  western  portion  of  the 
Tisaan  peninsula,  on  which  the  town  of  Trikeri  is 
situated,  appears  to  have  been  known  as  the  pro- 
montory ^antemm,  and  Ptolemy  gives  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  a town  of  the  same  name*. 
Either  the  modem  harbour  of  Trikeri,  or  that  be- 
tween the  island  of  Palea  Trikeri  and  the  main 
was  the  ancient  Aphetee,  so  called  as  having  been 
the  place  from  whence  Jason  took  his  departure  for 
Colchis.  There  seems  at  least  no  other  situation 
in  which  Aphetce  can  be  placed,  so  as  to  accord 
with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  in  describing 
the  transactions  which  preceded  or  accompanied 
the  battle  of  Artemisium,  when  the  Greeks  oc- 
cupied the  latter  bay,  and  the  Persians  that  of 
Aphetse  *. 

Dec.  19. — The  southerly  winds,  which  have 
prevailed  since  I left  loannina,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  days  at  Fersala,  and  again  two 
between  Ftelio  and  Volo,  when  it  blew  from  the 
north-east,  have  had  the  efl'ect  of  covering  the 
interior  plains  with  fog  or  a light  rain  more  fre- 


' Polyb.  1.  10,  c.  42. — Liv. 
1.  28,  c.  5. 

’ Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. 

’ Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  193  ; 1. 
8,  c.  4. — In  illustration  of  this 


question,  see  a memoir  on  the 
Demi  of  Attica,  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  R.  S.  of  Lite- 
rature, vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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quently  than  with  a heavy  rain.  On  the  coast 
the  same  kind  of  mist  or  fine  rain  has  occurred 
occasionally,  but  without  any  fog,  which  has  been 
confined  to  the  basin  of  Thessaly.  So  marked  is 
this  difference  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  in- 
terior, that  a fog  has  been  visible  from  Volo  for 
the  last  three  days  (and  I am  assured  it  is  a com- 
mon occurrence  in  winter)  resting  upon  the  heights 
of  St  George,  which  separate  the  maritime  plain 
of  Volo  from  that  of  Velestino,  and  giving  to  the 
country  beyond  that  ridge  the  appearance  of  a 
boundless  lake.  The  coast  meantime  has  gene- 
rally enjoyed  a bright  sky,  with  the  temperature 
of  a fine  English  April.  The  difference  of  climate 
between  Magnesia  and  inner  Thessaly  is  shown  by 
the  olive,  which  abounds  in  the  former,  but  in  the 
latter  exists  only  in  one  or  two  very  sheltered 
places ; for  instance,  under  the  great  natural 
south-wall  of  Kalabaka. 

From  Volo  I proceed  to  Sesklo  in  an  hour  and 
30  minutes,  leaving  to  the  left  in  succession  the 
castle  of  Volo,  the  rocky  mountain  on  which  are 
the  northern  walls  of  Pagasce,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  same  range  a small  village  called  the  Kalj'via 
of  Volo,  beyond  which  we  ascend  some  heights 
connected  with  the  north-western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain of  PagascB  to  Sesklo  ‘.  This  village  contains 
fifty  houses,  and  the  ruins  of  many  others.  The 
inhabitants  complain  bitterly  of  the  continual  pas- 
sage of  Albanians,  which  they  feel  the  more,  both 


* Sc'mXoc,  SunXoc,  vulgarly  pronounced  Shesklo. 
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positively  and  comparatively,  in  consequence  of 
the  exemption  of  their  neighbours  of  Mount  Pelium 
from  this  most  tormenting  of  all  the  oppressions  to 
which  the  Christians  of  this  empire  are  subject. 
An  loannite  Greek,  on  a mission  from  Aly  Pasha, 
is  now  residing  at  Sesklo,  not  venturing  to  remain 
among  the  Turks  of  Kastro,  whose  hatred  and 
Jealousy  of  Alj^  might  easily  tempt  them  to  ill- 
treat  a Christian  agent  of  his,  especially  as  they 
are  countenanced  at  this  moment  by  the  Istiradji, 
or  officer  of  the  Porte,  who  is  charged  with  the 
collection  and  export  of  Thessalian  com,  and  who 
is  specially  instructed  to  counteract  Alj^’s  en- 
. croachments  in  this  angle  of  Rumili,  and  to 
supply  the  government  with  accurate  reports  of 
his  proceedings. 

A little  below  Sesklo  is  an  eminence  covered 
with  stones,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  site,  though  without  any  actual  traces  of 
walls.  It  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  ^sone,  or 
^sonia,  which  was  evidently  in  this  vicinity,  hav- 
ing been  so  called  from  .^son,  who  was  father  of 
Jason  of  lolcus,  and  whose  name  is  coupled  in  the 
Odyssey  with  that  of  Pheres,  the  founder  of  Pherae. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  much  farther  than  this  place 
from  Mount  Pelium,  as  it  was  considered  a Mag- 
nesian town,  and  is  named  by  Apollonius  in  the 
same  verse  with  Pagasse,  which  was  also  a Mag- 
nesian city 


* A\mva  T ♦cpijr'  ’AfivBaoyd  ff  lmrt(y)(dpitriv. 

Od.  .'V.  V.  268. 
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Dec.  20. — FromSesklo  toGhereli  3 hours  50  min. 
The  morning  was  clear  and  warm,  with  a breeze 
from  the  sea ; but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  en- 
tering the  foggy  region  the  air  became  cold,  and  so 
damp  that  our  clothes  were  soon  covered  with  drops 
of  water.  In  1 hour  20  min.  we  arrive  at  St.  Geoi^e, 
a considerable  village,  situated  on  the  range  of 
heights  which  connect  those  near  the  sea  coast 
with  the  mountain  of  Velestino.  There  is  a copi- 
ous source  of  water  in  the  village.  The  lands  pro- 
duce corn  and  silk.  The  women  manufacture  ropes 
and  bags  of  goat’s  hair,  and  spin  cotton  as  in  all 
the  Thessalian  villages.  From  thence  we  descend 
into  the  plain  of  Velestino,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  leave  that  town  two  miles  on 
the  left,  passing  at  the  same  time  close  to  an 
artificial  height  which  is  low  with  a broad  base, 
and  is  situated  between  two  others  having  the 
usual  size  and  shape  of  barrows.  They  form 
a direct  line  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  plain 

KXvtii  ivai  Ilayavac  re  roXtv  t Ai<ru><riSa  yaiuy 
'H/xcrtpoio  roK^c  iriiyv/wy  (Jason  loquitur). 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  4II. 

AiffWKic  2c  Mayi^ffiac  voc,  i!>c  icat  IliV2apoc  ioropci. — 

<ird  A"itruyot  rov  rarpoc  'laVw-  Schol.  ibid. 

ey$a  xcp  cticrai 

KXetoyrai  Ilayaffai  May>>qT<2ec. 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  237- 

Stephanus  distinguishes  Ai-  voc.)  but  this  seems  to  be  an 
iuyia  of  Magnesia  from  Attruy  error  arising  from  the  situation 
of  Thessaly,  which  received  its  of  ^Esonia,  on  the  extreme 
name  from  the  father  of  Jason,  borders  of  Magnesia,  towards 
in  which  he  is  supported  by  the  Pheraca  of  Thessaliotis. 
the  Etymologicum  (in  iisdem 
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between  Velestino  and  the  last  heights  of  tlie 
Pelian  range.  A little  farther  we  pass  a rising 
ground,  and  beyond  it  another,  both  strewed  with 
numerous  fragments  of  marble  and  stones,  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  habitations.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a quarter  from  St.  George,  we  pass  close 
to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Rizomylo  (rice  mill) 
by  the  Turks  called  Dinghi,  and  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  thence  arrive  at  Ghereli  ; midway 
Hadjimes,  a Turkish  tjiftlik  of  fifty  Greek  houses, 
is  a mile  to  the  right ; the  whole  interval  between 
these  villages  is  an  uninclosed  plain  of  nascent 
corn.  The  soil  resembles  that  around  Larissa, 
being  light  and  easily  wrought  with  the  plough : 
in  good  seasons  it  yields  ten  or  twelve  to  one  in 
wheat,  but  is  said  to  require  more  moisture  than 
Upper  Thessaly  or  the  Larisscean  plain. 

Ghereli  belongs  to  the  family  of  Mustafa  Pasha 
of  Larissa,  whom  I remember  as  Pasha  of  the 
Morea,  and  who  died  in  Bosnia,  of  which  he  lat- 
terly had  the  government.  The  Sultan,  who 
according  to  the  Turkish  laws  was  heir  to  his  pro- 
perty, gave  it  up  to  the  family  without  any  deduc- 
tion. 

Many  squared  stones  of  ancient  fabric  are  ob- 
servable at  Ghereli,  and  some  sori,  roughly  formed 
out  of  a single  block  of  stone.  They  have  all  been 
brought  from  a magula  or  height  covered  with 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  a mile  or  two  to  the 
westward,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  hills  called 
Karadagh,  or  Mavrovuni,  whither  it  has  been  the 
custom  from  time  Immemorial  for  the  neighbouring 
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villagers  to  resort  for  building  materials.  Wrought 
stones  and  sori  brought  from  thence  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  plain,  the 
former  encircling  the  wells,  and  the  latter  serving 
as  water  troughs. 

An  old  Hadji,  who  is  master  of  my  konak  at 
Ghereli,  and  Subashi  of  the  village,  which  is  in- 
habited by  Greek  labourers,  remembers  many 
sepulchres  to  have  been  opened  at  the  Magula ; 
and  once,  a small  coin  to  have  been  taken  from 
between  the  teeth  of  a skeleton.  An  inscribed  mar- 
ble, which  is  now  at  Ghereli,  was  brought  probably 
from  the  same  place  ; the  letters  are  unfortunately 
so  much  obliterated  as  to  be  quite  illegible. 

Dec.  21. — From  Ghereli  to  Aghia  five  hours; 
Kastri,  a place  mentioned  on  my  second  Thessa- 
lian tour ',  is  exactly  half  way.  Quitting  Ghereli 
at  4.25,  Turkish,  we  leave,  in  fifteen  minutes, 
Kililer  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  one  mile  and  a half 
on  the  left : at  5.5  pass  between  the  two  small  vil- 
lages of  Buragan  and  Alufada,  the  latter  to  the 
right ; then  passing  a little  to  the  right  of  Hadjo- 
bashi,  leave,  at  5.30,  on  the  same  side,  Sakalar,  a 
little  beyond  which  is  a large  tumulus,  with  some 
other  small  artificial  heights  near  it.  So  far, 
this  fertile  plain  is  well  cultivated ; but  at  6 the 
land  becomes  marshy,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour 
farther  covered  with  water.  This  inundation 
follows  the  western  foot  of  the  Pelian  range.  In 
spring,  when  the  Salamvria  is  swollen  by  the 


‘ See  Vol.  III.  p.  373. 
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melted  snow  of  the  mountains  surrounding  Thes- 
saly, a channel  situated  at  a short  distance  be- 
low Larissa  conducts  the  superfluous  waters  into 
the  Karatjair  or  MaupoXi^jvi?,  the  ancient  Nesso- 
nis.  As  soon  as  this  basin  is  filled,  the  Asmak 
(in  Greek  Asmaki)  conveys  the  waters  to  the 
lake  of  Karla,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some 
torrents  falling  into  it  from  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  Mount  Pelium,  is  entirely  thus 
formed.  The  river  not  having  overflowed  last 
year,  the  Karla  is  now  low,  and  there  is  not 
much  water  in  the  intermediate  marsh,  com- 
pared with  its  state  in  ordinary  seasons.  But  the 
Asmak  always  contains  some  deep  pools  near 
Karalar,  as  I witnessed  when  crossing  it  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1806.  The  vulgar  assert  that 
it  has  no  bottom  ; and  that  the  fish  of  the  lake  of 
Karla,  which  are  very  numerous  in  favourable  sea- 
sons, are  all  bred  in  the  Asmak,  and  are  carried  into 
the  lake  by  the  KarajSairia,  or  descent  of  the  Salam- 
vria.  This  may  be  partly  true  ; but  the  Asmak  is 
so  inconsiderable  in  very  dry  seasons,  that  the 
lake  Nessonis  and  the  river  itself  are  probably  the 
chief  breeding  places.  At  6.30,  having  crossed 
the  marsh,  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  PeUan 
range,  about  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  a large 
Greek  village  called  Kukurava,  and  follow  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  which  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
a bare  calcareous  rock,  to  Kastri.  This  is  a ruin- 
ous village  belonging  to  Vel^'  Pasha,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  walls  of  an  ancient  city  inclosing 
the  face  of  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  village 
D d 2 
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stands.  The  position  is  such  as  the  ancient  Greeks 
frequently  chose,  being  a rocky  height  on  the 
edge  of  a plain,  with  a copious  source  of  water  at 
its  foot,  separated  by  a hollow  from  the  main  body 
of  the  mountain,  defended  on  one  side  by  preci- 
pices and  on  the  other  by  a ravine  and  torrent. 
The  spring  at  Kastri  recommended  the  situation 
the  more  from  its  vicinity  to  a thirsty  plain, 
where  the  only  supply  of  water  in  summer  is 
from  wells.  It  issues  from  the  foot  of  a rock 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  a large  tower. 
This  tower  and  all  the  remaining  walls,  although 
consisting  of  small  rude  stones  and  mortar,  mixed 
with  broken  tiles,  are  of  very  solid  construction. 
They  are  remarkable  for  having  many  square  per- 
forations through  the  entire  thickness.  The  plan 
of  the  fortification  is  similar  to  that  at  Gritziano, 
excepting  that  here  the  flank  defence  is  obtained 
by  semi-circular  towers  and  redans,  whereas  at 
Gritziano  the  towers  are  rectangular,  like  those 
commonly  used  in  Hellenic  works.  The  lower 
front  of  Kastri,  being  the  weakest  side,  was  pro- 
tected by  an  outer  wall  or  counterscarp.  Not  a 
vestige  of  any  building  remains  within  the  in- 
closure except  an  ancient  church.  In  some  parts 
the  walls  are  almost  complete,  in  others  they  are 
ruined  to  the  foundations.  The  circumference  is 
about  a mile. 

The  Proestos  of  Kastri  has  preserved  a sepul- 
chral inscription  which  he  found  on  the  outside  of 
the  ancient  walls.  The  characters  are  evidently 
of  the  best  times,  but  too  much  defaced  for  copy- 
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ing.  Among  the  ruins  of  a small  building  in 
some  vineyards  on  the  southern  side  of  the  village, 
lies  another  inscribed  stone  in  characters  of  a much 
later  date,  and  remarkable  for  having  the  sigma 
turned  in  a direction  opposite  to  the  accustomed — 
a fashion  which  seems  to  mark  the  period  when 
Magnesia,  comprehending  all  Pelium  and  Ossa, 
was  a province  of  Macedonia,  and  Deinetrias  its 
chief  town This  inscription  is  complete,  and 
signifies  that  Hellenocrates,  who  had  held  the 
office  of  purveyor  of  corn,  had  erected  the  stone 
as  a boundary  in  a road  called  Hecatompedus 
Ancient  coins  are  said  to  be  very  commonly  found 
within  the  paleokastro  and  in  the  adjacent  fields, 
but  none  of  the  villagers  have  any  at  present. 
When  they  happen  to  find  a coin  of  silver,  they 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  to  some 
XpuffiAcoc,  or  goldsmith,  at  Aghia  or  Larissa,  who 
may  perhaps  melt  it,  if  he  has  not  an  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  it  to  advantage  to  some  itinerant 
Frank,  or  of  sending  it  to  a correspondent  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  Thessaly,  as  in  Macedonia,  coins 
of  copper  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  ancient 
sites,  and  are  generall)'^  sold  by  the  peasants, 
when  a sufficient  number  of  them  has  been  col- 
lected, to  the  workers  in  that  metal,  who  most 
frequently  convert  them  into  cooking  utensils. 

The  occurrence  of  inscriptions  and  coins  at 
Kastri  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  proving  that  the 
ruins,  although  the  masonry  bears  no  resem- 


* Strabo,  p.  436.  trac  'Exaro^Tre^y  rtpfioya, 

* 'EXXayoxparijc  (ntTorafutv-  — V.  Inscription,  No.  204. 
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blance  to  the  southern  Hellenic,  are  really  of  those 
times,  and  thus  confirming  the  opinion  which  I 
formed  of  the  similar  constructions  at  Dhamasi, 
Gritziano,  and  several  other  places  in  Thessaly, 
where,  as  at  Kastri,  few  if  any  wrought  masses  of 
stone  are  to  he  seen  ; but  where  the  position,  the 
mode  of  occupying  the  ground,  and  the  general 
construction  suflBciently  resemble  the  undoubted 
Hellenic  to  show  that  they  are  works  of  the  same 
people.  Indeed,  since  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  Empire,  Thessaly  has  never  been  sufii- 
ciently  tranquil,  opulent,  or  populous,  to  require  or 
to  execute  fortifications  so  extensive  and  so  nume- 
rous. 

From  Kastri  we  follow  for  upwards  of  a mile 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  wall,  obviously  intended  as  a protection  to 
the  road  from  the  encroachments  of  the  marsh  : it 
was  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  is  probably 
the  oBoq  cjcoTo/uTcSoc,  or  road  of  a hundred  feet, 
mentioned  in  the  inscription. 

In  thirty-five  minutes  we  pass  through  Plessia, 
a small  tjiftlik-village,  and  then  turn  the  angle  of 
the  hills  which  form  the  southern  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  valley  which  branches  eastward 
from  the  great  Larisscean  plain,  and  extends  to 
Dugan,  Dhesiani,  and  Aghia.  An  insulated  emi- 
nence which  rises  Irom  the  plain  between  Plessia 
and  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  but  nearer  to  the 
latter,  has  apparently  been  the  site  of  an  ancient 
come,  as  well  from  the  form  of  the  ground  as  from 
numerous  vestiges  of  walls  on  the  slope  and  around 
the  brow  of  the  height.  The  valley  into  which  we 
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now  enter  presents  a pleasant  contrast  to  the  im- 
mense naked  plains  which  we  have  left,  and 
which,  although  as  well  cultivated  as  any  in 
Greece,  are  less  remarkable  for  beauty  than  for 
the  grandeur  derived  from  their  great  extent  and 
their  noble  horizon  of  mountains.  Scarcely  a tree 
is  to  be  met  with  between  Fersala  or  Velestino  and 
Larissa.  The  valley  of  Dhesiani,  on  the  contrary, 
is  enlivened  by  a rivulet  which  flows  to  the  As- 
maki,  and  is  shaded  in  some  places  by  majestic 
plane-trees,  in  others  by  the  oleander,  lentisk,  and 
agnus  castus.  The  villages  on  the  including 
heights  of  Ossa  and  Pelium,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  valley,  are  surrounded  by  mulberry  planta- 
tions, vineyards,  and  fields  of  com,  which  is  just 
above  ground  : in  the  lowest  levels  the  land  is 
prepared  for  maize.  To  the  left  the  snowy  peak 
of  Kissavo  surmounts  lower  heights  well  covered 
with  a variety  of  trees  ; on  the  right  the  northern 
summit  of  Mount  Pelium,  less  elevated,  but  having 
a small  quantity  of  snow  upon  it,  is  clothed  in  this 
part  almost  entirely  with  oaks.  The  only  modern 
name  I can  learn  for  this  northern  extremity  of  the 
Pelian  ridges  is  Mavrovuni,  which  is  hardly  a dis- 
tinction, being,  as  1 before  mentioned,  attached  to 
the  heights  north-west  of  Velestino,  as  well  as  to 
another  mountain  near  Petrino. 

At  the  end  of  thirty-five  minutes  from  Plessia, 
having  followed  generally  the  left  bank  of  the 
rivulet,  we  cross  it  and  pass  through  Dugan, 
which  contains  one  mosque,  a few  Turkish  houses, 
and  about  100  Greek.  A height  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  seems  by  its  appearance  of  art 
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to  indicate  an  ancient  site.  Twenty -five  minutes 
farther  is  Dliesiani,  of  the  same  size  as  Dugan, 
and  consisting  entirely  of  Greek  houses,  with  the 
exception  of  a serai  belonging  to  Vely  Pasha,  who 
has  lately  converted  this  formerly  free  village  into 
a tjiftlik.  The  serai  has  a garden,  in  which  is  a 
large  square  tank  with  a kiosk  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  a square  inclosure  regularly  planted 
with  young  fruit-trees.  Besides  this  house,  Vel^’ 
possesses  two  others  in  Thessaly,  one  at  Trlkkala, 
the  other  at  Misdani  in  the  Trikkaline  plain  ; but 
they  are  now  both  neglected,  while  this  is  in 
tolerable  order.  Some  fine  groves  of  planes  border 
the  rivulet  a little  beyond  Dhesiani.  Soon  after- 
wards we  arrive  in  sight  of  Aghia,  which  stands 
on  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  and  half  an  hour  before 
sunset  arrive  in  the  middle  of  the  town  at  the  end 
of  a fifty  minutes’  ride  from  Dhesiani. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  a formal  visit  from  the 
Tagi  of  Aghia,  now  entitled  the  Hpovrtc  or  elders, 
is  interrupted  by  the  chimney  catching  fire- — an 
accident  that  seemed  alarming,  as  the  house  is 
chiefly  of  wood,  and  the  fire  burnt  for  some  time 
with  great  fury ; my  visitors,  however,  considering 
it  a matter  of  no  consequence,  or  rather  as  a con- 
venient substitute  for  sweeping,  our  discourse  pro- 
ceeds uninterrupted  by  the  roaring  flames.  Aghia, 
which  has  now  about  500  families,  is  said  to  have 
been  considerably  more  populous  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Al^'  Pasha.  It  was  then  governed  by 
a voivoda  appointed  by  the  Sultana,  to  whom  its 
revenue  is  assigned  j and  it  enjoyed,  as  well  as 
several  other  places  in  this  neighbourhood  simi- 
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larly  protected,  among  which  the  principal  are 
Thanatu,  Karitza,  and  Rapsiani,  all  now  in  the 
hands  of  Aly  Pasha,  the  same  advantages  as  the 
towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Magnesia.  The 
upper  classes  at  Aghia  live  upon  the  produce 
of  their  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  or  the  culture 
of  silk,  and  the  manufacture  of  stuffs  made  of 
silk,  called  fitilia,  or  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed, 
named  aladja,  and  of  cotton  towels.  Out  of 
100  workshops,  some  of  which  have  two  looms, 
the  cotton  towels  employ  twenty.  The  fitilia 
are  about  twenty-five  feet  long ; those  called 
kaftanlik  for  making  kaftans  rather  longer.  The 
width  is  two  feet,  which  is  the  usual  breadth 
of  a Thessalian  loom.  The  measures  in  use  at 
Aghia  for  their  stuffs  are  a rupi,  which  is  the 
breadth  of  the  hand  including  the  thumb : eight 
rupia  make  an  endizia.  A weaver  earns  forty 
paras  a day.  Labourers  in  the  vineyards  and 
mulberry  grounds,  and  in  the  fields  of  com  and 
kalambokki  receive  twenty-five  paras,  and  in  the 
summer  forty  with  provision ; in  the  plain  of  La- 
rissa sixty. 

Aghia  had  begun  to  share  in  the  commerce  of 
dyed  cotton  thread  with  Germany,  by  which  Am- 
belakia  and  Rapsiani  have  arisen  to  eminence,  but 
the  interruption  caused  by  the  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  which  has  so  much  injured  those 
two  towns,  has  at  Aghia  almost  annihilated  the 
traffic  with  Germany.  Enjoying  a better  soil  and 
richer  territory  than  Ambelakia  and  Rapsiani,  it 
would  have  had  a great  advantage  over  those 
places  had  it  not  been  more  exposed  by  its  situa- 
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lion  to  Albanian  extortion.  It  is  now  22  years 
since  Aly  first  entered  it  as  Dervent  Aga;  but  it 
was  not  till  a few  years  ago  that  he  bought  the 
malikhiane  or  farm  for  life  from  the  Porte.  He 
has  been  greatly  assisted  in  his  avaricious  projects 
by  the  factious  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  By  al- 
ternately encouraging  each  of  the  tarafia,  or  par- 
ties into  which  the  place  is  divided,  and  by  readily 
listening  to  their  mutual  accusations,  he  derives 
profit  from  every  new  complaint,  and  renders  his 
power  more  secure  in  this  quarter.  At  present 
the  town  is  divided  between  the  parties  of  two 
brothers,  Alexis  and  George.  The  latter  had 
held  the  post  of  hodja-bashi,  and  having  been 
regular  in  his  half-yearly  visits  to  loannina  with 
the  aladjak,  or  collective  payments  from  the  town, 
accompanied  by  a present  from  himself,  he  had 
enjoyed  for  many  years  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  a great  part  of  his  private  property,  together 
with  the  chief  municipal  power.  In  1807  Mukhtar 
Pasha  coming  into  Thessaly  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel 
Papa  Evtimios,  listened  to  the  persuasions  of 
Alexis,  who  finding  all  other  modes  insufficient, 
openly  accused  his  brother  of  having  been  in 
league  with  an  Albanian  Bolu-bashi,  who  is  the 
Dervent  Aga's  agent  at  Aghia,  to  favour  the  flight 
of  the  bishop’s  niece,  who  had  run  away  with  one 
of  the  deacons ; and  of  having  received  a bribe  to 
connive  at  the  elopements  In  consequence  of  this 
accusation,  both  brothers  were  sent  for  to  loannina, 
and  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  return  home, 
though  they  have  made  great  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
both  to  the  Vezir  and  to  Mukhtar  Pasha,  and 
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though  AI^’  has  at  length  declared  himself  satis- 
fied that  George  had  no  share  in  the  elopement. 
George’s  son,  who  had  been  at  Vienna  for  his 
education,  had  not  been  twelve  days  in  Aghia 
before  the  opposite  tarafi  accused  him  of  having 
taken  upon  himself  to  act  as  a Gherondas,  and 
of  having  raised  money  in  that  capacity  without 
authority.  He  was  forthwith  sent  for  to  loannina, 
where  he  still  remains.  Besides  the  brothers, 
some  other  branches  of  the  family,  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  or  fourteen,  are  now  there.  The  heads 
of  the  other  chief  houses  are  in  Germany,  so  that 
the  wife  of  Kyr  Ghiorghi  seems  now  to  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  person  at  Aghia. 

Dec.  23. — The  houses  of  Aghia  are  pleasantly 
dispersed  among  beeches,  walnut-trees,  oaks, 
planes,  cypresses,  mulberry  plantations,  vineyards, 
and  gardens.  The  part  of  Ossa  which  rises  im- 
mediately to  the  northward  is  chiefly  covered 
with  beeches.  Chestnut,  oak,  and  ilex,  are  the 
trees  most  common  on  the  opposite  slopes  of 
Pelium.  The  only  deficiency  in  this  beautiful 
situation  is  that  of  a view  of  the  sea,  of  which, 
although  only  a few  miles  distant,  it  is  de- 
prived by  a ridge,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  which 
closes  the  valley  of  Dhesiani,  and  unites  the 
last  falls  of  Ossa  and  Pelium  *.  To  the  eastward 
this  ridge  falls  to  another  valley,  terminating  in 
a wide  KoXn-oc,  or  gulf,  bounded  to  the  northward 

* Ta  fity  yap  avn/c  (0c<r-  dirotiKrfitit  vyfifJiitryovra  rac 
ffaX/iyc)  Tpoc  rr/v  v7rwp£tac4\A//Xoia«.-— Ilerodot. 

TO  Ti  Ib/X(ov  ovpoQ  Kal  4 *'Oaaa  1.  7i  c*  129. 
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by  Cape  Kissavo,  on  the  coast  of  Ossa,  and  to  the 
southward  by  a projection  of  the  Pelian  range, 
between  Pori  and  Zagora.  Although  the  retreat 
of  the  coast  is  so  small,  compared  with  its  extent, 
that  it  has  not  at  present  any  specific  name  as  a 
gulf,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with 
that  which  Strabo  names  the  gulf  of  Mcliboea, 
since  besides  his  clear  description  of  it,  as  lying 
between  Pelium  and  Ossa,  he  has  accurately  as- 
signed to  it  a length  of  200  stades,  and  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  either  mountain  80  stades 

Between  Aghia  and  the  sea,  a central  position 
in  the  connecting  heights,  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  maritime  valley,  was  occupied  by 
an  ancient  fortress,  or  small  fortified  town.  The 
walls  are  constructed,  like  those  at  Kastri,  of 
broken  tiles  and  small  stones,  with  a large  pro- 
portion of  mortar ; and  they  are  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, or  about  nine  feet,  but  their  state  of  preser- 
vation is  very  different.  On  the  north  in  par- 
ticular, they  are  scarcely  traceable ; but  the  hill 
is  here  so  precipitous,  that  a slight  defence  was 
perhaps  thought  sufficient.  All  this  end  of  the 
height  is  surrounded  by  the  bed  of  a torrent, 
which  descends  from  Kissavo,  and  having  been 
joined  just  below  the  Paleokastro  by  another  from 
Mavrovuni,  or  Pelium,  flows  through  the  valley 
above  mentioned  to  the  Meliboean  gulf.  The  ruined 


* Tpa)(wc  ^ i9Tiy  b irapa- 
tXovc  '»rac  b rov  riijXtov,  oaov 
trrabi*av  6ybof\Kovra'  roaovroc 
icat  TUiovTO^  *:at  b *"0(7- 


Mcrosv  0£  rdXiroc  irX£<- 
oyuty  V/  araciuty,  iv 

^ ^ MeXt/ioca. — Strabo,  p.  4*13. 
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walls  are  chiefly  preserved  towards  the  latter 
mountain,  upon  which,  at  the  distance  of  a mile, 
is  a small  village  named  Askiti.  The  walls  on 
this  side  cross  a ridge  which  connects  the  height 
with  that  mountain ; and  here  stands  the  only 
remaining  tower,  which  is  not  semi-circular  like 
those  at  Kastri,  but  quadrangular.  Within  the 
ruined  inclosure  are  the  remains  of  a large  cis- 
tern, and  heaps  of  stones  collected  from  the  ruins 
of  ancient  habitations,  together  with  some  founda- 
tions composed  of  large  irregular  masses. 

This  position  commands  a fine  view  of  Aghia, 
of  the  valley  which  extends  to  the  Melibtean 
gulf,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  that  which 
contains  Dugan,  Dhesiani,  and  many  smaller 
villages,  as  well  as  of  the  including  mountains. 
Ossa  and  Pelium,  and  of  the  Pelasgic  plain,  be- 
yond which  rise  the  hills  of  Khassia  and  Mount 
Pindus.  On  the  side  of  Ossa  is  seen  Nevoliani, 
in  a lofty  situation  above  Aghia,  and  Selitzani, 
similarly  situated  above  Aidinli,  which  last  is  two 
or  three  miles  north-west  of  Aghia  on  a root  of  the 
mountain.  At  Aidinli,  Alj'  Pasha  is  now  building 
a Tekieh  for  his  favourite  Bektashlis.  To  the 
southward  the  view  of  the  land  is  terminated  by 
a steep  bluff  of  Mount  Pelium,  between  Pori  and 
Zagora,  already  mentioned  as  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Melibcean  gulf ; beyond  which,  to 
the  eastward,  the  view  extends  over  the  open  sea 
between  the  cluster  of  islands  to  the  north-east 
of  Skopelo  and  the  western  shore  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  which  is  twelve  leagues  distant. 
Behind  the  latter  rises  the  highest  part  of  the 
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Toronaic  peninsula,  and  beyond  it  Mount  Athos. 
To  the  northward  of  these  appear  the  mountains 
of  the  ChaMdice,  which  terminate  near  Saloniki. 

Returning  from  the  Paleokastro,  I visited  a large 
ancient  monastery,  pleasantly  situated  in  a wood 
of  oaks  a mile  to  the  eastward  of  Aghia,  and 
commanding  a partial  view  of  the  sea,  but  found 
no  remains  there  of  Hellenic  antiquity. 

A comparison  of  Livy  and  Strabo,  the  former 
of  whom  describes  Meliboea  as  standing  on  the 
roots  of  Mount  Ossa,  and  the  latter  as  situated  in 
the  gulf  between  Ossa  and  Pelium  ',  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  was  near  Aghia.  As  Herodotus, 
Scylax,  and  Apollonius,  describe  it  as  a maritime 
town,  and  as  the  historian  mentions  it  among  those 
near  which  the  ships  of  Xerxes  were  wrecked,  it 
ean  hardly  have  been  so  far  from  the  sea  as  the 
paleokastro  of  Askiti,  which  is  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  shore.  These  ruins  moreover  are 
not  those  of  a town  of  sufficient  importance  for 
the  capital  of  Philoctetes.  Meliboea  therefore  I 
take  to  have  stood  at  a place  called  Kastri,  not 
far  beyond  Dhemata,  where  now  exists  only  a 
monastery  of  St.  John  Theologus.  Above  that 
situation,  amidst  a wood  of  beeches  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Ossa,  is  Thanatu,  a village  of  400 
houses,  on  the  road  from  Aghia  to  Karitza,  pro- 
ducing chiefly  wine  and  silk.  Between  Tha- 

' Sita  in  radicibua  Ostae  Strabo,  p.  443,  v.  aup.  not. 
montis,  qua  parte  in  Thessa-  1,  p.  412. 
liam  vergit,  opportune  immi- 
nens  super  Dcmetriadcm. — 

Liv.  1.  44,  c.  1.3. 
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natu  and  Karitza  there  are  said  to  be  indica- 
tions of  another  ancient  site,  at  a spot  where 
several  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone  are 
seen  in  the  fields,  below  which  is  a ruin,  vulgarly 
named  the  Tersana,  or  mint,  and  another  with 
arches,  called  o TaXai^  Xovrp^,  or  the  ancient 
bath. 

Karitza  stands  in  a steep  and  rugged  position, 
a mile  or  two  above  the  sea  ; it  contains  150 
families,  who  live  chiefly  by  supplying  Saloniki 
with  wood.  The  land  produces  little  but  figs  and 
grapes.  Fteri,  the  port  of  Karitza,  and  the  most 
frequented  on  this  coast,  is  situated  an  hour  to  the 
north  of  Karitza,  midway  between  Karitza  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Salamvria  on  the  edge  of  the  maritime 
level,  which  with  slight  interruptions  is  continued 
as  far  as  the  great  Macedonian  plains  at  the  head 
of  the  I'hennaic  gulf.  Above  Fteri  on  the  lower 
part  of  Mount  Kissavo,  is  a convent  of  St.  Deme- 
trius, noted  for  its  magnitude  and  antiquity.  It 
stands  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Homolium.  As  to 
the  ancient  remains  between  Thanatu  and  Karitza, 
I am  inclined  to  think  they  are  those  of  Eury- 
meruB,  which  we  know  from  several  authorities  to 
have  been  a town  of  the  Magnesian  coast '.  Apol- 
lonius, indeed,  seems  opposed  to  this  particular 
site,  by  naming  Eurymense  as  if  it  were  the  nearest 
place  to  Tempe  ’,  but  as  he  has  evidently  not  been 
particular  in  introducing  the  names  of  the  places 

' Scylax  in  MayK^«c. — ’ Apollon.  1.  1,  v.  597,  vid. 

Strabo,  p.  443. — Plin.  H.  N.  int  p.  448, 

1.  4,  c.  9. — Hecataeus  ap.  Ste- 
phan. in  Kvpvfttyal. 
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on  this  coast  in  their  exact  order,  his  testimony  is 
of  little  weight. 

On  the  coast  between  Askiti  and  Pori,  on  the 
eastern  face  of  Mount  Pelium,  are  the  following 
villages  in  succession,  all  situated  about  two 
miles  above  the  sea  shore,  and  about  two  hours 
asunder,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is 
only  about  half  that  distance  from  Askiti : their 
names  are  Polydliendhri,  SklSthro,  Keramidhi,  Ve- 
neto,  and  Mintzeles,  above  which  last  is  Kerasia, 
and  beyond  it  Pori.  If  Mclibwa  was  near  Aghia, 
it  becomes  not  improbable  that  the  paledkastro 
of  Askiti,  or  one  of  the  villages  just  named, 
may  have  been  the  site  of  I'hmnnada,  one  of 
the  four  cities  whose  ships  in  the  Trojan  war 
were  commanded  by  Philoctetes ',  for  Methone 
and  Olizon  were,  according  to  Scylax,  as  before 
remarked,  in  the  Pagasetic  Gulf ; Thaumacia, 
therefore,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  was  near 
the  intermediate  shore  between  those  places  and 
Melibcea.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  Thau- 
macia is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Thaumaci 
of  Phthiotis,  a place  which  either  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  expedition,  or  was  included 
by  Homer  among  the  other  unnamed  towns  of  the 
dominions  of  Peleus.  Myrse,  according  to  Scylax, 
was  another  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Magnesia  Three  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions 

' OI  S flpa  t;ac  OavfiaKlriy  ivifiorro, 

Kal  Mc\//3oiaK  ’OXt^wi'a  rpij^etayf 

Tuyie  <t>(XoKrririis  r6^y  il 

II.  B.  V.  716. 

’ Scylax  in  Mayy^T-tc. 
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are  preserved  in  the  churches  of  Aghi4,  brought 
probably  from  the  site  of  Meliboea ; one  of  these  is 
a fragment,  giving  notice  of  a fine  of  5000  denaria 
to  be  paid  by  any  violator  of  the  tomb  to  the  ra- 
fuiov,  or  public  chest  of  the  city ' — a number  so 
large  that  we  may  infer  a great  depreciation  of 
the  denarius  at  the  time  of  the  inscription ; the 
two  others  bear  names  only  ’ : as  to  one  of  these, 
the  remark  occurs,  that  although  it  is  evidently 
of  a date  when  the  Thessalians  employed  the 
patronymic  adjective,  the  father's  name  is  here 
expressed  as  generally  in  Greece  by  the  second 
case’.  Probably  the  Magnetes  did  not  acknow- 
ledge themselves  to  be  Thessalians. 

' V.  Inicription,  No.  207.  ’ 'Eparlc  Kcp«:iw>vc- 

’ V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  205, 

206. 
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Return  to  Kastri — Kanalia — Fishery  of  the  lake  of  Karla,  or 
Bcebeit — Beebe — Kaprena,  Glaphyrce — Orminium — Velestino, 
Pherce — Mount  Chalcodonium — Petra — Lacereia — Amyrut — 
Dalian  and  Amyric  plains — Cercinium — Armenium — Ghcrcmi 

Supli — Scotussa — Battle  of  CynotcephaUe — Duvlatan  — 

Tjangli,  Eretria  Phtkiotit — GheniUaro-khori— River  Enipeut 

Melitcea — Coroneia — Erineium — Mount  AortAacium — Pros 

— Thetidxum. 

Dec.  24. — Dhesiani,  to  which  I return  this  after- 
noon from  Aghia,  was  once  evidently  of  more 
importance  than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  contains  four 
ancient  churches,  two  of  which  are  large.  In  all 
of  them  are  many  squared  blocks,  brought  from 
some  neighbouring  Hellenic  site.  One  of  these  is 
the  tomb-stone  of  a woman  named  Hermione '.  In 
the  pavement  of  the  principal  church  are  two  hand- 
some slabs  of  verd-antique,  or  at  least  of  a species 
of  green  marble,  of  which  I observed  two  similar 
pieces  at  Aghia,  one  of  them  lying  at  a fountain. 

Dec.  25. — Having  returned  by  the  same  route  to 
Kastri,  we  follow  the  foot  of  the  hills  instead  of  re- 
crossing the  marsh,  and  in  35  minutes  from  Kastri 
leave  Kukurava  a mile  and  a half  on  the  left,  upon 


V.  Inscription,  No.  208. 
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the  side  of  the  mountain.  Its  mukata  being  in  the 
hands  of  Halil  Bey  of  Zituni,  it  is  now  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  district  of  Zituni.  Halil  is  the 
intended  son-in-law  of  Vel^'  Pasha.  In  35  minutes 
more  we  halt  at  Abufaklar,  a Koniaric  village 
divided  into  two  makhalas,  and  bearing  the  usual 
Turkish  signs  of  poverty  and  ruin,  though  the 
inhabitants  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of  cul- 
tivating their  own  lands  in  a situation  not  to  be 
molested  by  travellers  or  soldiers.  But  like  their 
brethren  of  Asia  Minor,  these  Turks  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  to 
think  that  all  beyond  is  unworthy  of  the  labour 
of  procuring  it. 

The  calcareous  rocky  hills  at  the  back  of  Abufak- 
lar produce  nothing  but  the  prinokokki  or  shrubby 
holly-leaved  oak.  Towards  the  plain  are  some 
groves  of  large  oaks  and  plane-trees  near  the  village 
which  give  it  a pleasant  appearance,  but  the  marsh 
is  too  near  to  be  agreeable  or  wholesome.  At  8, 
(Turkish  time,)  we  prosecute  our  route  over  some 
rich  com  land,  and  at  9.10  arrive  at  a projection 
of  the  mountain,  beyond  which  it  retires  and  forms 
the  great  hay  or  retreat  of  the  Pelian  range,  which 
embraces  the  lake  of  Karla.  To  the  right,  or  west, 
beyond  the  marsh,  and  opposite  to  the  projecting 
point  of  the  mountain,  a very  remarkable  height 
rises  like  an  island  out  of  the  plain.  This  hill, 
the  foot  of  which  is  touched  by  the  marsh  when 
the  inundation  reaches  its  maximum,  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  rocky  in  many  parts, 
but  no  where  lofty,  and  having  two  summits  con- 
nected by  a ridge  : the  southern  is  pointed,  that 
E e 2 
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to  the  northward  is  more  low  and  even.  Between 
them,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  ridge,  stands  a 
Koniaric  village  named  Petra  : around  the  height 
some  rocks  rise  out  of  the  level,  and  two  or  three 
miles  south-eastward  is  another  detached  height, 
smaller  and  lower  than  that  of  Petra,  but  similar 
to  it,  and  forming  at  present  an  island  in  the  lake 
of  Karla.  I have  been  the  more  particular  in  de- 
scribing the  hill  of  Petra,  because  it  answers  most 
remarkably  to  a position  in  the  plain  Dotium, 
described  by  Hesiod  in  a fragment  of  the  Eoesc  of 
that  poet  preserved  by  Strabo  ’. 

Having  turned  the  projection,  our  route  leads 
eastward  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  consist 
of  a bare  rock,  so  rugged  that  it  must  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  any  cattle  to  pass  over  the  points  when  the 
inundation  reaches  to  the  rocks.  These  seem  to 
be  the  Bo(/3iaSoc  xfittfAvot  alluded  to  by  Pindar*. 
At  present  there  is  a wide  level,  covered  in  some 
places  with  rushes,  between  the  rocks  and  the 
edge  of  the  water,  which,  as  the  lake  is  now  re- 
duced to  a small  compass,  is  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  to  our  right.  In  various  places  on  the  foot  of 
the  hills  there  are  stone  huts  for  the  use  of  the 
agents  of  the  person  who  farms  the  fishery  of  the 
lake  from  the  Sultan.  Opposite  to  each  hut  Is  a 
rough  quay  or  jetty,  made  of  loose  stones,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  drag  the  nets.  Ap- 
proaching Kandlia,  I observe  the  villagers  plough- 

' Ap.  Strabon.  pp.  442.  ’ Pindar  Pyth.  3,  v.  60. — 

647,  et  Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth.  3,  Vide  infra,  p.  446. 
v.  14. — Vide  infira.  p. 
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ing  the  borders  of  the  lake,  attended,  as  in  Egypt, 
by  the  Gherondes  or  elders,  who  at  seed-time,  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  inundation,  superintend  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  fields.  Their 
award  admits  of  no  appeal.  The  soil  is  excellent ; 
but  if  the  water  rises  beyond  the  usual  extent,  the 
peasant  may  lose  his  seed-corn,  or  may  be  obliged 
to  look  for  a harvest  of  fish  instead  of  grain. 

At  1 1 we  arrive  at  Kanalia.  This  village,  which 
contains  200  houses,  is  situated  on  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pelium,  shut  in  on  either  side  by  the  lower 
declivities  of  that  mountain,  and  open  only  to  a 
view  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  of  the  hills  to 
the  south  of  it,  and  of  a part  of  Velestlno.  Such 
a position  cannot  be  very  healthy  or  agreeable  in 
summer.  In  fact,  the  heat  and  glare  of  light  re- 
flected from  the  bare  white  rocks  which  inclose 
the  lake  and  adjacent  plain  arc  described  as  in- 
tolerable, and  not  less  so  the  clouds  of  gnats  and 
flies  which  infest  all  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The 
village  stands  nearly  on  the  edge  of  the  highest  in- 
undation, where  begin  vineyards  and  mulberry 
plantations,  which  occupy  all  the  lower  part  of  a 
fertile  valley,  extending  for  three  miles  to  the 
eastward,  with  a breadtli  half  as  great,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Plessidhi. 
The  fertile  soil  and  valuable  fishery  of  Kanalia 
make  it  the  richest  village  in  the  district  of  Veles- 
tino,  and  would  have  caused  it  to  prosper  still 
more,  had  not  intestine  quarrels  checked  improve- 
ment, and  at  one  time  almost  ruined  the  place. 
They  have  lately  adopted  the  plan  of  placing  a 
bridle  upon  themselves  in  tlic  shape  of  a Bostanji 
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of  Constantinople,  whom  they  pay  as  governor  or 
representative  of  the  Sultan,  to  whose  Hasne  the 
village  and  fishery  belong:  from  this  measure  they 
hope  also  to  derive  some  protection  against  Al^' 
Pasha.  A party,  nevertheless,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  my  host  the  Hodja-bashi,  has  been 
already  gained  over  to  assist  the  Pasha  in  his 
design  of  forcing  the  Sultan  to  compound  with 
him  by  giving  him  the  life  farm  of  the  district 
as  at  Aghia.  The  Hodja-bashi  justifies  his  in- 
clination to  the  Vezir’s  projects,  by  the  remark, 
that  although  the  Albanian  does  not  yet  com- 
mand the  place,  he  walks  over  it,  and  treads 
it  down ',  meaning  that  the  Albanians  quarter 
upon  them.  The  Mukata  comprises,  together 
with  the  fishery  of  the  lake,  the  dhekatia  of  Kana- 
lia,  of  Kiserli  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Ossa, 
of  Milies  on  Mount  Pelium,  of  Demiradhes  in  the 
district  of  Elassona,  of  Vlakhoianni  in  that  of 
Dheminiko,  of  Megarkhi  near  Kalabaka,  and  of 
Apidhia  in  'Agrafa.  It  has  been  for  several  years 
in  the  hands  of  a Greek  of  Milies,  who  continues 
to  pay  eighty  purses  a year  for  it  to  the  Sultan, 
though  from  two  of  the  villages  he  has  little  pro- 
spect of  obtaining  his  dues,  as  they  have  become 
tjiftliks  of  Mukhtar  Pasha  and  his  father.  Alj^’s 
principal  object  at  present  seems  to  be  that  of  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  person  of  this  mukatesi,  who,  when 
the  Vezir  had  introduced  some  of  his  Albanians 
into  the  castle  of  Volo,  under  shadow  of  the  re- 
bellion of  Papa  Evtimio,  found  it  prudent  to  re- 

* ayicaXa  liy  ro  opi^ei  6 ’Ap/iaviirr/c,  to  xarii. 
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tire  to  Constantinople ; and  though  he  returned  to 
Mili^s,  on  ascertaining  that  the  Albanians  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Volo  in  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  Evtlmio  in  the  ^gcean  sea,  he  dares  not 
visit  Kanalia,  but  entrusts  his  interests  here  to  a 
deputy.  He  is  entitled  to  a third  of  the  produce 
of  the  fishery,  the  Kanaliotes  enjoying  the  sole 
right  of  fishing,  which  in  plentiful  seasons  they 
relax  in  favour  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. The  only  fish  are  carp  ’,  a small  flat  fish  *, 
and  eels  ’.  They  are  caught  with  seines  and  hand- 
nets,  but  chiefly  in  inclosures  made  of  reeds  which 
grow  in  the  lake,  and  are  called  ^lavSpoKia,  because 
the  fish  follow  the  leader  into  them  like  sheep  into  a 
fold,  the  entrance,  of  course,  being  so  constructed 
that  they  cannot  return.  When  the  fishing  takes 
place.  KfpaT^i&c,  or  carriers,  attend  on  the  shore 
with  their  TTpay^ra,  or  things  kot  by  which 

is  here  meant  either  horses  or  asses  *,  and  having 
paid  for  the  fish,  transport  them  forthwith  to  the 
surrounding  markets.  In  summer  fish  caught  in 
the  evening  are  thus  sold  at  daybreak  in  Larissa, 
Aghii,  Armyro,  or  Fersala : in  winter,  Katerina, 
Trikkala,  and  even  Metzovo,  are  supplied  from 
hence.  The  agents  of  the  Zabit,  as  the  farmer  of 
the  Sultd-n’s  share  is  styled,  attend  at  the  landing 
places  to  take  an  account  of  the  sums  received  by 
the  Kanaliote  fishermen,  and  receive  the  third  at 


* aa^dvif  a Turkish  word. 

* irXarwr^atc, 

* In  the  smaller  islands  of 


the  jEgaean,  where  horses  are 
rare,  xpaypara  generally  mean 
asses. 
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their  bouses  in  Kanalia.  At  present  there  are  no 
carp  in  the  lake,  as  they  all  come  through  the 
Asmaki  on  the  overflowing  of  the  Peneius  into  the 
Nessonis,  and  thence  into  the  Baebeis ; and  this 
year,  according  to  the  local  expression,  “ the 
mother  has  not  come  down  ' nor  was  there  any 
considerable  inundation  last  year,  so  that  few  fish 
were  caught  in  the  summer,  and  none  have  been 
taken  this  winter.  A deficient  inundation  is  often 
followed  by  the  farther  calamity,  that  the  fish  re- 
maining in  the  reduced  lake  are  killed  by  the 
sun,  as  happened  last  summer,  when  the  heat  and 
drought  were  excessive.  The  wind  too  is  some- 
times fatal  to  them,  by  raising  the  water  on  the 
lee-side  of  the  lake,  and  then  suddenly  abating, 
by  which  the  fish  are  stranded  or  left  in  small 
pools,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  soon  kills  them. 
The  Etesian  winds  in  particular  have  this  efiect, 
as  they  occur  in  the  hottest  season,  and  when  the 
lake  is  generally  at  the  lowest. 

To  make  amends  for  the  want  of  fish  this  year, 
there  has  been  a plentiful  crop  of  com  from  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  which,  as  the  harvest  was  in- 
difierent  in  other  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  in  some 
places  failed  entirely,  has  borne  a good  price  ; and 
hence  the  Kanaliotes  have  been  induced  this 
winter  to  sow  the  borders  of  the  lake  to  a great 
extent,  and  with  the  more  confidence,  as  after  a 
scanty  inundation,  a more  than  usually  plentiful 
one  is  required  to  restore  the  lake  to  its  average 
limits,  and  consequently  they  have  a good  chance 


* liv  iKari{iaot  ff  fidi  a» 
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that  their  crop  of  com  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
water.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the  lake 
is  quite  dry,  as  it  will  be  next  winter  if  there 
should  be  no  inundation  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Indeed,  they  say  that  it  would  now  be  dry  but  for 
the  torrents  which  have  poured  into  it  from  the 
mountain.  The  inundation  generally  takes  place 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
April  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  brings  with  it 
fish  full  of  roe,  which  is  soon  afterwards  converted 
into  young  fish.  In  the  middle  of  summer  these 
weigh  about  ten  to  the  oke,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  three  or  four  to  the  oke,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  an  oke  each,  and  of  the  third  year  two 
okes.  When  the  seasons  are  favourable  for  two 
or  three  successive  years,  the  quantity  caught  is 
immense,  and  the  fish  are  sold  at  six  or  eight 
paras  the  oke,  at  other  times  from  ten  to  twenty. 
The  fishing  times  are  not  regulated  by  natural 
causes,  but  by  the  calendar,  the  principal  object 
being  to  supply  the  market  with  fish  during  the 
Greek  fasts,  and  to  those  who  fast  strictly  on  the 
days  of  apyla  or  suspension,  when  there  is  an 
KaraXu(Tic  i that  is  to  say,  when  instead  of  avalfiara, 
such  as  shell-fish,  star-fish,  and  botargo,  fish  hav- 
ing blood  is  allowed,  as  well  as  eggs,  milk,  and 
cheese,  and  which  days  are  therefore  in  reality 
feasts.  The  fasts  which  chiefly  affect  the  fishery 
of  Karla  are  in  August,  before  the  Kolptiati  t?)c 
riavayi'ac,  the  twenty-five  days  preceding  the 
feast  of  St.  Demetrius,  which  occurs  on  the 
26th  of  October  (old  style),  and  the  fast  of 
Advent  before  Christmas.  On  all  these  occa- 
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sions,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  excepted  from 
the  suspension  of  the  fast.  The  sale  is  most  ex- 
tensive in  December,  as  the  fish  may  be  carried 
farther.  In  good  years  the  Zabit  gains  from  twenty 
to  forty  purses,  but  this  year  will  be  a considerable 
loser  by  his  mukata. 

The  Kanaliotes  estimate  the  degree  of  bere- 
keti ',  or  plenty,  by  the  number  of  pithamadhes 
or  palms  in  the  lake.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
centre  at  present  is  five  palms : when  it  is  full 
there  are  twenty-five  palms. 

Dec.  26. — The  obstinacy  and  violence  of  the 
Etesian  winds  in  July  and  August,  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  are  well  known  to  those  who 
have  had  to  struggle  with  them  in  the  JEgeean  in 
that  season.  As  a contrast  for  this  sometimes  dis- 
agreeable, though  probably  always  salutary  cha- 
racteristic of  the  climate  of  Greece,  nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  throughout  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Grecian  continent,  beginning  generally 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  sometimes 
lasting  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  January, 
between  which  and  April  is  generally  the  true 
winter  in  Greece.  The  wind,  since  I have  been 
in  this  province,  has  generally  been  light,  whether 
with  or  without  rain,  and  during  the  last  month 
there  have  been  only  two  violent  gales ; one  of 
these  occurred  yesterday,  the  other  at  Aghia,  and 
neither  of  them  lasted  more  than  twelve  hours. 

' Turkish  words,  of  which  among  the  Greeks  of  Thes- 
this  is  one,  are  common  saiy. 
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Eastern  Greece,  however,  is  subject  to  greater  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  than  the  country  to  the 
westward  of  Pindus,  where  southerly  and  westerly 
winds  are  so  prevalent  during  the  winter,  that  the 
cold  is  seldom  very  durable  or  very  severe,  except 
in  the  parts  near  the  central  ridge.  Daniel  and 
Gregory  of  Milies  state  in  their  “ Geography,” 
that  the  olive  trees  of  Magnet,  where  the  climate 
is  milder  than  in  any  other  part  of  Thessaly,  were 
killed  by  the  frost  in  1782.  In  1779  the  lake 
Bcebeis,  which  was  then  so  full  as  to  extend  to 
Kastri,  was  frozen  entirely  over,  so  that  persons 
passed  from  Kanalia  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
flocks  perished,  and  many  a Vlakhiote  shepherd 
returned  to  his  mountains  without  a single  sheep. 
The  authors  confirm  the  truth  of  their  account  by 
describing  the  peculiar  sound  caused  by  the  crack- 
ing of  the  ice  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the 
other,  a pheenomenon  remarkable  to  them  from 
its  rare  occurrence  in  so  southern  a latitude.  I 
have  met  with  many  similar  testimonies  as  to  the 
occasional  severity  of  the  winter,  particularly  in 
Upper  Thessaly,  where  only  two  years  ago  the 
sheep  perished  in  great  numbers,  and  where  the 
plains  are  covered  sometimes  for  a fortnight  with 
snow  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  palms  ; this 
may  be  seen  also  in  Epirus,  in  the  interior  plains 
of  loannina,  Arghyrokastro,  Konitza,  and  in  the 
intermediate  valleys,  but  seldom  nearer  to  the 
sea. 

The  lake  Bcebeis  derives  its  modern  name  of 
Karla  from  a village  which  stood  a mile  to  the 
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south-east  of  Kanalia,  but  of  which  no  traces  now 
remain,  except  scattered  stones  and  a large  ancient 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicolas,  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  near  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
lake.  Kanalia,  which  has  supplied  its  place,  was 
formerly  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  when  robbers  and  the  other  vexations 
perpetually  occurring  in  Turkey  had  depopulated 
Karla,  the  prospect  of  gain  induced  the  people  of 
Kanalia  to  descend  from  their  healthy  situation. 
The  ruins  of  the  houses  and  churches  of  old 
Kanalia  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  mountain. 
The  ancient  Babe,  which  as  well  as  the  lake  is 
sufficiently  identified  by  the  words  of  Strabo ',  oc- 
cupied a height  advanced  in  front  of  the  moun- 
tain, sloping  gradually  towards  the  plain,  and 
defended  by  a steep  fall  at  the  back  of  the  hill. 
It  appears  to  have  been  constructed  of  Hellenic 
masonry  properly  so  called.  The  acropolis  may 
be  traced  on  the  summit,  where  several  large 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone  are  still  in  their 
places,  among  more  considerable  ruins  formed  of 
small  stones  and  mortar.  Of  the  town  walls  there 
are  some  remains  at  a small  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Athanasius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  are 
several  large  masses  of  stone  showing  by  their 
distance  from  the  acropolis  that  the  city  was  not 
less  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  hill 


‘ 'H  Boi/3i;ic  Xifivri  jr\i;-  Xiov  vipam  Ka!  rijs  Mayi  i/irinc. 
ra<c<t>£paic’ ffiivaVrsi  hoifii)  ii  )^apiov  ivi  rij  Xlfivp 
Si  vai  role  avoXliyouiri  row  ll>)-  Kiifnyoy. — Strabo,  p.  436. 
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on  which  it  stood  is  rocky  and  covered  with  pri- 
naria : at  the  back  of  it  are  some  sepulchres, 
formed  of  quadrangular  slabs  placed  vertically  in 
the  earth.  At  the  foot  of  the  height  to  the  north- 
west, without  the  walls  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
never-failing  source  of  water  in  a deep  cavity  ; in 
winter  it  generally  fills  up  the  cavern  to  the 
mouth  : it  is  now  however  very  low,  but  the  water 
is  excellent,  and  contributed  probably  to  recom- 
mend this  site  to  the  original  settlers.  It  may 
have  been  perhaps  to  protect  their  fountain  as  well 
as  to  command  a view  to  the  westward  over  the 
lake  and  plain,  that  the  ancients  built  a small 
castle  on  the  peak  of  a rock,  about  half  way  in  a 
right  line  between  the  Paleokastro  and  Kanalia. 
Its  masonry  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
ruins  at  Kastrl  and  Gritziano  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
walls  are  thick,  formed  of  small  irregular  stones 
and  mortar,  and  pierced  with  many  square  holes. 

At  a distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards  to  the 
south-east  of  the  site  of  Beebe  are  the  remains  of 
a small  ancient  building,  composed  of  a coarse 
species  of  white  marble  which  splits  easily  into 
thin  slabs.  It  was  apparently  a detached  temple  ; 
the  length  within  is  fourteen,  and  the  breadth  ten 
feet,  with  walls  3^  feet  thick,  having  an  entrance 
in  the  middle  of  one  end  3 feet  7 inches  wide. 
One  of  the  long  sides  is  still  six  feet  high  above 
the  soil,  in  five  courses  of  regular  masonry, 
forming  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
of  which  the  two  upper  courses  project  over 
each  other  within  ; thus  showing  that  they  formed 
a part  of  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  that 
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it  was  constructed  in  a manner  very  commonly 
found  in  Greek  doors  and  roofs  of  small  span. 


A small  quantity  of  cement  mixed  with  broken 
tiles  has  been  employed  in  this  masonry.  The 
building  is  on  the  slope  of  a rocky  height,  a little 
above  the  foot  of  it. 

At  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  on  the  site  of 
Karla,  are  some  fragments  of  fluted  Doric  columns 
1 foot  9 inches  in  diameter,  with  20  flutings,  and 
several  masses  of  white  marble,  of  which  stone  the 
adjacent  mountain  seems  to  be  chiefly  composed. 
From  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  I" cross  the  moun- 
tain which  borders  the  vale  of  Babe  on  the  south 
to  Kaprena.  In  various  parts  of  the  mountain 
huts  have  been  built  by  the  people  of  Kaprena  for 
the  Vlakhi,  who  come  into  this  part  of  Thessaly 
with  their  sheep  in  the  winter,  and  hire  both 
pasture  and  huts.  By  the  Greeks  of  Thessaly 
these  people  are  commonly  called  Karagunidhes ', 
or  black  cloaks.  With  the  extension  of  Alj' 
Pasha’s  landed  property  in  Northern  Greece,  his 
flocks  also  have  increased,  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  which  winter  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
now  belong  to  him  or  his  sons.  Each  of  the  three 
Tepeleniote  Pashas  has  a tjoban-bashi,  or  head- 
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shepherd,  wlio  appoints  the  winter-quarters,  cor- 
responds with  the  subordinate  leaders,  and  reports 
to  his  master.  Not  only  these  persons,  but  those 
likewise  who  conduct  the  flocks  of  others  or  their 
own  into  Thessaly,  and  who  were  formerly  exposed 
to  the  extortions  of  the  Koniaridhes,  now  enjoy  the 
Vezir's  protection,  as  coming  from  places  subject 
to  his  government.  Hence  the  Vlakhiotes  are 
better  disposed  towards  Aljr  than  his  other  sub- 
jects, except  those  immediately  in  his  employment. 
In  like  manner  the  Vlakhiote  shopkeepers,  tailors, 
day-labourers,  and  itinerant  venders  of  capots, 
enjoy  in  the  towns  a greater  degree  of  security 
than  formerly. 

The  numerous  flocks  on  the  heights  around 
Kaprena  and  Kanalia  illustrate  the  epithet  n-oXu- 
/ii)Xorarq  bestowed  upon  Beebe  by  a dramatic  poet 
who  was  a careful  observer  of  manners  and  topo- 
graphy '.  The  fish  of  the  Bcebeis,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  noticed  in  any  of  the  ancient  authors, 
unless  should  be  substituted  for  BoX/3ii,  in  a 

fragment  by  a poet  often  quoted  by  Athenseus*, 
though  as  Bolbe  was  a lake  in  Macedonia,  such 
an  alteration  is  by  no  means  necessary.  As  to  the 
cereal  capabilities  of  Beebe,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  have  been  unnoticed  so  near  to  the 
Phercean,  Amyric,  and  Larisseean  plains. 

Kaprena  is  a village  of  50  houses  situated  on 

’ Toiydp  «’oXvpi)\orarai' 

'Vjrriay  o’lKtlt  (Admctc  sc.)  rapd  raXXlyaoy 
Hoiplay  Xifivay. 

Eurip.  Alcest.  v.  588. 

’ Archestratus  ap.  Athen.  1.  7,  c.  17. 
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an  elevated  level  among  the  hills  which  lie  be- 
tween the  lake  of  Karla  and  the  plains  extending 
to  Volo.  Above  the  village,  on  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  these  hills,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  with  a citadel  on  the  summit,  of  which  the 
entire  circuit  is  traceable.  On  its  lower  side  a 
part  of  the  wall  is  still  standing,  built  of  rude 
masses  of  stone,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled 
with  smaller  rough  stones  without  mortar.  Though 
the  masonry  resembles  the  Cyclopian  of  Tiryns, 
the  rude  blocks  are  so  much  smaller  than  at  that 
place,  that  the  Hellenism  of  these  ruins  might 
perhaps  be  doubted  did  not  the  extent,  the  nature 
of  the  position,  the  general  construction,  the  cita- 
del on  the  summit,  and  the  body  of  the  place  on 
the  slope  to  the  southward  all  furnish  a strong 
testimony  of  their  origin.  Within  the  inclosure 
the  ground  is  covered  with  small  stones,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  buildings  are  so  preserved  that 
the  streets  might  be  planned.  The  place  is  de- 
fended on  the  east  and  south  by  steep  cliffs,  which 
in  the  latter  direction  overhang  Kaprena. 

The  acropolis  commands  a view  of  Volo,  Deme- 
trias,  great  part  of  the  Pagasetic  gulf,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  lake  Bceheis,  and  of  the 
plains  as  far  as  Larissa  and  Turnavo.  If  we  may 
suppose  Homer  in  his  catalogue  to  have  named 
the  towns  of  Greece  as  nearly  in  their  order  as 
his  versification  would  allow,  these  should  be  the 
remains  of  (ilaphyree,  which  he  places  between 
Boebe  and  lolcus  As  Glaphyrae  is  not  men- 

' ra<  TXa^vpa'c  Kai  ivicniuyi)v  'lau\x6v. 

II.  B.  V.  712. 
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tioned  in  subsequent  history,  it  may  perhaps  have 
ceased  to  have  any  importance  at  an  early  period, 
which  in  some  measure  agrees  with  the  appearance 
of  the  ruins. 

The  fields  of  Kaprena  produce  only  corn,  and 
are  not  very  fertile : the  soil  is  of  that  red  colour 
so  often  met  with  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Greece. 
The  situation  is  healthy,  but  cold  in  winter,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  often  annoyed  by  the  wolves 
of  Mount  Pelium.  These  animals  are  equally 
troublesome  at  Zagora,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  more  or  less  to  all  the  villages 
near  the  forests,  in  which  abound  also  the  deer, 
the  roe,  and  the  wild  hog. 

It  would  appear  from  Strabo  that  there  was  a 
town  of  Orminium  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelium 
between  Kaprena  and  Volo,  for  he  describes  it  as 
situated  viro  or  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  near 
the  lake  Bcebeis,  at  a distance  of  27  stades  from 
Demetrias,  the  road  passing  through  lolcus ; and 
this  he  confirms  by  the  remark,  that  lolcus  was 
7 atades  from  Demetrias,  and  20  from  Orminium  '. 
The  get^apher  conceived  this  place  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  Ormenium  of  the  Iliad,  but  we 


* To  fi€v  'Opfiivloy  ra- 

Xfirai  yvy  *OpfjUytoy*  iari  le  vtto 
Tip  Kara  roy  Ilaya- 

vrjTiKuy  i:6\iroy  ruy  ffvyYKurfxi- 
yuy  etc  Tt^y  ^ripiTjrpia^a  iroXeaii', 
<uC  €iprfrai.  ^AvdyKri  irai  ri^v 
Bot/3ijt5a  \lftyt)y  eTvat  TrXija/oK, 
exeio^  Kal  rQy  ireptot- 

Kt^hty  ^y  rijQ  ArjpiTirpidioc  Kal 

VOL,  IV. 


avro  ro  ’Op/ieVcoK.  To  /iey  oZv 
*Opfiiyioy  dnixti  r^c  Aij/i^rpi- 
a^oc  ora^touc  erra  cal 

etcooi*  o rijQ  TtitXcov  roiroc 
iy  Kilfuyoi  r^c  f^^y  Arjfiri- 
rpta^oc  kirrd  trrtiSiovc  tfieerrijcc, 
TOO  S'  *Opfi€yiov  rove  Xoiirowc 
etroac  araZiovi,  — Straboi  p. 
438. 
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may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  he  was  right 
in  this  opinion,  or  in  supposing  that  the  fountain 
Hypereia,  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  of  the 
Catalogue,  is  that  which  at  a later  time  was  cele- 
brated as  a source  in  the  town  of  Pherse ',  for  the 
warriors  from  the  country  around  Pheree,  Beebe, 
and  lolcus,  followed  Eumelus whereas  those  from 
Ormenium  and  Hypereia  were  under  Eurypylus, 
whose  third  town  was  Asterium^,  which  I have 
already  shewn  to  have  stood  at  Vlokho,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus,  forty  miles 
to  the  north-westward  of  Pheree ; whence  it  seems 
clear  that  Eurypylus  ruled  over  the  plains  of 
Thessaliotis,  which  are  watered  by  the  Apidanus 
and  Enipeus,  and  which  bordered  south-eastward 
upon  Phthia,  to  the  south  and  south-west  upon 
Dolopia,  and  north-westward  on  the  Tripolitis  of 
the  Asclepiadse.  Ormenium,  therefore,  probably 
stood  in  some  part  of  these  plains.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Ormenus,  grandson 
of  Aiolus,  and  to  have  descended  to  Eurypylus 
in  preference  to  his  first  cousin  Phoenix,  although 
Amyntor,  father  of  Phoenix,  was  the  elder  son 
of  Ormenus,  because  Phoenix  had  quitted  his 

' Strabo,  p.  439. 

’ 0(  Bi  ^tpac  ivifiovTO  ?rapa(  Xifivrjv, 

'Bolfitjy  icat  FXa^vpac,  Kai  IvKTifiiyriv 

Twv  'ABfJtfiTOto  <p(\o^  TraV'e  yiiC*y 

Ew/xijXoc.  II,  B.  V.  71I» 

* Ot  r 'Opfiiyioyf  oi  re  Kpriyrjy  'Yiripttay, 

Ot  T *Aff7tpioy,  TiraVoto  re  Xcvea  icapi^va, 

Twv  i(px’  EvpuTTvXoc,  "Ethalfioyo^  dyXaoQ  vtde. 

II.  B.  V.  734. 
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family That  the  native  place  of  Phoenix  was 
not  near  Mount  Pelium  is  evident  from  his  speech 
to  Achilles,  wherein  he  describes  his  quarrel  with 
Amyntor,  and  relates,  that  when  he  fled  from  his 
paternal  house,  he  crossed  the  “ broad  Hellas”  be- 
fore he  arrived  in  Phthia,  where  Peleus  cherished 
him  like  a son,  and  at  length  made  him  king 
over  the  Dolopes’.  The  Orminium  of  Mount 
Pelium,  or  Magnesia,  seems  therefore  to  have 
been  different  from  the  Ormenium  of  Thessaliotis. 
Similar  considerations  fend  to  the  belief,  that  the 
Hypereia  of  the  poet  was  not  the  fountain  at 
Pherce,  but  possibly  the  source  below  Dhomoko, 
or  that  near  Ghynekokastro,  or  at  Vrysia“. 

Our  road  from  Kaprena  to  Velestino  follow's  a 
valley  which  branches  w’estward  from  the  little 
plain  of  Kaprena,  and  then  descends  by  a gentle 
slope  to  an  opening  just  opposite  to  Velestino, 
where  the  plain  is  narrowest,  and  is  crossed  by 
three  tumuli,  noticed  on  the  20th.  They  form  a 
direct  line,  and  are  nearly  equidistant  respectively, 
as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  heights  on  either 
side.  The  distance  of  Kanalia  from  Velestino  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Kaprena,  which  occupied  two 
hours  and  a half  at  the  usual  pace.  The  road 
from  Kanalia  leads  betw^een  the  southern  side  of 
the  lake  and  the  mountain  of  Glaphyrts,  and 
enters  the  plain  at  Delikali,  a small  valley  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  those  heights. 

Dec.  27  to  31. — The  vilayeti  of  Velestino  ‘ for- 

' Demetr.  Seeps,  ap.  Stra-  ’ See  Vol.  I.  p.  454. 
bon.  p.  438.  * BeXjfrrJyoc. 

■ 11.  I.  V.  474. 
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merly  contained  72  villages,  and  included  the  dis- 
trict of  Volo,  but  by  the  effects  of  discord  among 
the  chief  Turks  who  seem  to  have  caught  the 
infection  from  Mount  Pelium,  without  acquiring 
the  industry  and  economy  of  their  Christian  neigh- 
bours ; their  possessions  in  the  plain  gradually 
became  the  property  of  beys  of  Larissa,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  khasia  of  the  mountain,  which 
were  before  farmed  by  them,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Turks  of  Larissa,  Fersala,  or  Trikkala;  even 
the  spahilik  of  Rizomylo,'  which  is  only  three  or 
four  miles  distant  from  Velestino,  now  belongs  to 
a Larissaean,  and  there  are  only  twelve  villages  in 
the  district,  none  of  which  e.xcept  Kaprena,  Ka- 
nalia,  St.  George,  and  Sesklo,  contain  more  than 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  houses.  In  the  town 
there  are  about  250  Turkish  families,  but  the 
Turkish  houses  are  much  more  numerous:  such 
of  the  remainder  as  are  tenantable  are  occupied 
by  Greeks  of  'Agrafa,  or  by  Vlakhi  of  Mount 
Pindus.  The  chief  profit  of  the  Turks  is  derived 
from  their  gardens  and  mills,  a sort  of  property 
they  prefer,  as  it  gives  a good  return  without 
much  trouble.  The  Turkish  houses  are  built 
amidst  gardens,  which  extend  also  beyond  the 
houses  to  a considerable  distance  in  the  plain,  the 
stream  which  flows  from  the  fountain  anciently 
called  Hypereia  furnishing  an  abundant  irrigation, 
as  well  as  the  means  of  working  numerous  mills. 
All  the  surrounding  villagers  bring  their  corn  here 
to  be  ground,  and  supply  themselves  with  vege- 
tables from  a weekly  market  on  Fridays.  The 
Turks  who  possess  com  land  depend  upon  the 
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Greeks  for  its  cultivation.  The  former  supply  the 
seed,  and  a house  for  the  KoWnyaQ,  or  farmer,  who 
furnishes  cattle  and  implements  of  agriculture, 
and  takes  half  the  crop  after  the  deduction  of  the 
dhekatia ; sometimes  every  thing  belongs  to  the 
landlord,  and  the  farmer  is  only  an  ipyartit,  or 
labourer,  who  receives  a third  of  the  nett  produce 
for  his  own  wages  and  the  daily  labour  he  may  em- 
ploy. The  lower  classes  of  Turks  are  shoemakers, 
tailors,  barbers,  butchers,  bakers,  cooks,  menial 
servants,  and  labourers  in  the  gardens  but  not  in 
the  fields.  The  Varusi,  or  Greek  quarter,  which 
once  contained  as  many  families  as  the  present 
Turkish,  now  consists  for  the  greater  part  of  ruins 
or  uninhabited  houses,  and  a part  of  its  site  is 
converted  into  gardens  or  cornfields.  The  decline 
of  the  Greeks  has  been  caused,  like  that  of  the 
Turks,  as  much  by  their  foolish  contentions  as  by 
the  oppression  of  the  government.  The  <j>apiatc  or 
Tapa^ta  into  which  they  were  divided,  persecuted 
one  another,  intriguing  with  the  Beys  for  this 
purpose,  and  lodging  complaints  against  their 
rivals  in  the  Turkish  Mekheme ; while  the  Turks 
found  their  interest  in  fomenting  these  disputes, 
and  as  at  Larissa,  each  Bey  patronized  some  one 
or  other  of  the  principal  Greek  families. 

Velestino  was  long  noted  for  the  savage  dis- 
position of  its  Turkish  inhabitants,  and  for  its 
lawless  government,  and  it  would  then  have  been 
impossible  for  a traveller  to  make  such  a journey 
in  Thessaly  as  I have  done.  Affairs  are  now 
altered.  The  Turks  still  retain  their  barbarous 
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manners,  and  their  hatred  of  Christians,  but  they 
are  kept  within  bounds  by  the  fear  of  Pasha, 
whose  authority  is  unquestioned  here,  though  he 
has  not  yet  introduced  one  of  his  pedicular  bolu- 
bashis  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  these  in- 
solent Osmanlis.  On  the  fall  of  the  nizam  djedid 
and  the  elevation  of  Mustafa  Bairaktar  they  flat- 
tered themselves  that  Al^'  s influence  at  the  Porte 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  they  could  resist  his 
incroachments  in  Thessaly  : he  soon  however  sent 
twenty  of  his  Derventll  horsemen  from  Aghia  to 
quarter  upon  the  town,  and  did  not  withdraw 
them  until  their  expences,  with  the  addition  of  a 
present,  had  cost  the  community  eighty  purses. 
Since  that  lesson  his  mandates  have  met  with  no 
resistance,  and  according  to  the  lively  expression 
of  the  Greeks,  a dirty  buyurtl  from  loannina  half 
the  size  of  one’s  hand  is  of  more  eflect  than  a 
firmahn  of  the  Porte  three  feet  in  length.  By 
means  of  these  “impressions  of  the  lion’s  paw” 
the  people  of  Velestino  are  robbed  of  20  purses 
every  year,  without  being  saved  thereby  from 
similar  imposts  from  the  Porte  when  required  by 
the  necessities  of  war,  or  other  causes.  All  such 
extraordinary  contributions,  which  are  entirely 
separate  from  the  ordinary  imposts  paid  to  the 
Mukatesi,  are  called  avayet,  in  Greek  oiKoSo/ui'a, 
because  they  are  raised  by  a classified  house  tax. 
The  yeajrly  amount  paid  by  each  principal  Turk 
of  Velestino  styling  himself  Bey,  is  from  250  to 
300  piastres.  The  mukata  is  in  the  hands  of  Seid 
Aga  of  Armyro,  who  is  now  in  prison  at  loannina 
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on  the  pretence  of  his  having  insulted  one  of  the 
Vezir’s  tatars,  for  which  he  will  probably  atone  by 
a heavy  fine  before  he  is  allowed  to  return  home. 

The  walls  of  Pherce,  although  apparent  only  in 
places,  still  preserve  enough  of  their  foundations 
to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  limits  of  the  city 
on  every  side,  except  towards  the  plain,  where  no 
remains  are  traceable.  When  Velestino  was  in 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  it  occupied  two  thirds 
of  the  same  ground.  On  the  northern  side,  the 
ancient  walls  followed  the  brow  of  two  tabular  sum- 
mits, the  sides  of  which  seem  to  have  been  partly 
indebted  to  art  for  their  present  shape,  and  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  two  great  bastions  protect- 
ing the  entrance  into  the  city  from  the  northward. 
Vestiges  of  the  northern  or  Larisssean  gate,  and 
some  foundations  of  the  adjacent  walls  still  remain 
on  the  neck  between  the  two  heights.  The  ap- 
proach must  have  been  very  imposing  to  the 
stranger  who  arrived  at  Pheras  on  that  side,  the 
ground  being  so  formed  that  nothing  but  the 
walls  could  have  been  visible  until  the  gate  was 
passed,  when  the  whole  city  was  laid  before  him. 
Even  now  this  entrance  into  the  Varusi  has  a 
striking  appearance,  although  little  but  the  ruins 
of  Greek  houses  form  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  ancient  walls  are  principally  preserved 
at  the  back  of  a church  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
Varusi,  where  stood  a tower  which  has  lately 
fallen,  and  has  been  restored  by  some  modern 
masonry.  To  the  north  the  two  heights  are  de- 
fended by  a deep  torrent  bed,  in  the  steep  banks 
of  which  many  sepulchres  have  been  found.  In 
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the  corn-fields  beyond  the  torrent  to  the  north-east 
are  several  large  squared  blocks,  which  belonged 
apparently  to  some  temple  standing  without  the 
city.  Very  little  of  the  foundation  now  remains, 
many  squared  masses  having  lately  been  taken 
from  thence  and  applied  to  the  building  of  a new 
bridge.  The  mason  who  was  employed  in  this 
work  asserts  that  some  of  those  which  he  found 
there  he  buried  again,  because  they  were  covered 
with  figures  and  ornaments.  Not  far  from  thence 
on  the  road  to  Larissa  are  still  lying  some  frag- 
ments of  fluted  Doric  shafts  of  two  feet  in  diameter 
and  very  tapering,  formerly  perhaps  columns  of 
the  same  temple. 

Below  the  easternmost  of  the  two  heights  an 
inferior  level,  but  considerably  higher  than  the 
plain,  was  included  within  the  city,  as  appears  by 
a few  straggling  blocks  indicating  the  direction 
of  the  ancient  walls.  At  the  foot  of  this  height 
on  the  southern  side  is  the  fountain  Hypereia', 
surrounded  by  handsome  plane  trees,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Turkish  quarter,  on  one  side  of  an  open 
space,  another  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
mosque.  The  water  rushes  from  several  openings 
in  the  rock,  and  immediately  forms  a stream, 

* h- 

Pindar.  Pyth.  Od.  4,  v.  221, 

yii  ^ipaia  ovyyov6y  ff  v^tap 

*Yntpcla  Kpiiyijf  vdfta  Beo^iXiffraroy* 

Sophocl.  ap.  Schol.  Pindar,  ibid. 

'll  'yiripita  Kpijyrj  iirrly  iy  ruy  4^tpaiuy  iroXii,^ 

Strabo,  p.  439. 
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•which  is  conveyed  in  a channel  lined  with  wrought 
stones,  once  belonging  to  Hellenic  buildings ; after 
turning  several  mills  it  is  joined  by  another  stream 
flowing  from  a pond  to  the  southward  of  the  prin- 
cipal fountain,  and  thus  augmented  pursues  a course 
of  three  miles  to  Rizomylo,  through  gardens  of 
fruit-trees,  melons,  and  pot-herbs,  mixed  with 
oaks,  elms,  and  poplars, — the  successors  of  the 
plantations  near  Pherte,  which  are  noticed  by 
Polybius*.  Near  Rizomylo  are  some  groves  of 
large  oaks  which  are  said  to  have  been  much 
thinned  of  late  years.  From  Rizomylo  the  Hy- 
pereia  crosses  the  plain  to  the  lake  of  Karla.  The 
water  is  bright  and  pure,  cold  in  summer,  and 
generally  issues  in  greater  quantity  in  that  season 
than  in  the  winter.  Nevertheless,  the  Greeks  of 
the  Varusi  prefer  the  water  of  their  wells  for 
drinking,  nor  do  they  make  much  use  of  the 
Hypereia  for  other  purposes,  as  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  with  full  vessels  is  laborious,  and  the  women 
are  afraid  of  insult  from  the  Turks.  Just  above 
the  principal  source  are  the  remains  of  a curved 
wall  concave  towards  the  water.  The  stones  are 
laid  together  without  cement,  and  the  courses  are 
narrower  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  stones 
than  was  usual  in  Hellenic  masonry.  Near  these, 
which  are  the  remains  perhaps  of  a small  circular 
temple,  lies  a fragment  of  a Doric  shaft  3 ft.  3 in. 
in  diameter. 

The  ancient  inclosure  of  the  city  is  not  so  easily 
traceable  on  the  western  and  southern  sides  as  on 

■ Polyb.  1.  18,  c.  3. 
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the  northern.  A little  heyond  the  north-western 
angle  a wall  is  visible,  crossing  the  hollow  which 
separates  the  two  heights  above  noticed  from 
another  parallel  ridge,  upon  the  summit  of  which, 
in  two  or  three  places,  the  ancient  masonry  may  be 
distinguished  among  the  remains  of  modern  walls. 
From  this  hollow  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Varusi 
rises  a peaked  hill,  upon  which  are  some  quarries, 
and  on  the  summit  the  remains  of  a small  castle 
of  very  massy  Hellenic  workmanship.  The  line 
of  wall  beyond  these  points  is  not  evident ; nor 
is  it  very  certain  whether  the  peak  was  in  the 
acropolis,  or  only  an  outwork  to  cover  it.  It 
seems  not  impossible  that  this  height,  whether 
it  was  the  acropolis  or  the  site  of  an  exterior  for- 
tress, may  have  been  the  Mount  Chalcodonium, 
below  which  Apollonius  represents  Pherte  to  have 
been  situated ' ; as  we  sometimes  find  that  an  acro- 
polis bore  a specific  name.  But  Chalcodonium 
may  also  be  applied  on  the  same  authority  to 
the  southern  and  highest  summit  of  Mount  Ka- 
radagii,  which  is  only  about  five  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  this  point ; and  as  that  remarkable  sum- 
mit has  not  been  described  in  ancient  history  so  as 
to  be  recognized  by  any  other  name,  it  will  be  con- 
venient at  least,  if  not  certainly  correct,  to  attach 


* ASfijjTOQ  ivpijytoiTty  dvdffauv 

VITO  trtcoxtijy  opeoQ  \a\KtitSovioio, 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  49, 


To  ?£  XaXjctii^opiOF  op0£  laTtv  inripdyu  ^tpwy. 


Scliul.  ibid. 
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to  it  the  name  of  Chalcodonium.  In  general  the 
masonry  of  the  walls  was  of  a regular  kipd,  like 
that  of  Pharsalus,  but  there  is  a piece  approaching 
to  the  polygonal  kind  in  the  cellar  of  a house  near 
the  Larisscean  gate.  At  the  church,  a pedestal 
which  has  three  holes  on  the  upper  surface  of  it 
appears  from  the  inscription  to  have  supported  a 
statue  of  Augustus ' there  is  also  a sepulchral 
monument  at  the  same  place  erected  by  one 
Aglais,  daughter  of  Hippolytus,  where  the  father’s 
name  is  expressed  according  to  the  elegant  Thes- 
salian custom  by  the  adjective  'ImroXOrHo*.  As  all 
the  inscriptions  which  I have  seen  in  this  form  are 
in  letters  of  the  best  times  of  antiquity,  and  as  the 
monuments  on  which  they  are  found  bear  a small 
proportion  to  those  in  which  the  ordinary  Hellenic 
form  of  the  genitive  prevails,  we  may  infer  that 
the  custom  became  obsolete  in  this  province,  toge- 
ther with  the  disuse  of  the  Thessalo-^olic  dialect. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  exact  period 
to  this  change,  which  probably  was  gradual,  some 
states  having  preserved  their  ancient  dialects  for 
a longer  time,  or  in  greater  purity  than  others, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  dialectic  distinctions 
long  survived  the  Roman  conquest ; as  by  that 
event  the  country,  already  depopulated  and  im- 
poverished by  wars  and  calamities  of  every  kind, 
was  completely  humiliated,  and  little  was  left  in 
Greece  of  that  pride  of  antiquity  and  spirit  of 
emulation  by  which  the  use  of  the  dialects  had 
been  retained  in  public  documents  after  they 

‘ V.  Inscription,  No.  210.  ’ V.  Inscription,  No.  211. 
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had  ceased  in  the  spoken  language.  The  latter 
change  was  probably  complete  in  the  age  of 
Alexander ; but  we  have  a proof  in  an  inscription 
of  Orchomenus,  of  the  Boeotic  having  been  em- 
ployed on  public  monuments  after  his  time',  and 
a few  iEolic  or  Doric  forms  were  even  retained 
in  that  of  Augustus. 

Dec.  29. — This  day  I made  a tour  in  the  plain 
of  Velestino  by  Rizomylo  and  Hadjimes  to  Petra, 
returning  from  thence  by  the  magula  of  Ghereli, 
and  along  the  roots  of  Mount  Karadagb,  to  Veles- 
tino. This  plain  is  considered  more  productive 
thau  the  Pharsalian,  and  equal  in  fertility  to  the 
Lanssaan.  Even  this  year,  when  the  harvest  was 
generally  deficient  in  Thessaly,  the  lands  of  Had- 
jimes, Rizomylo,  and  Ghereli,  gave  a tolerable 
return.  The  plough,  which  is  of  the  same  form 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  yoked  to  a single 
pair  of  oxen,  makes  only  a slight  impression  on 
the  surface,  and  manuring  is  never  practised. 

The  hill  of  Petra  is  two  miles  beyond  Hadjimes. 
The  village,  which  is  inhabited  by  Koniari  Turks 
and  a few  families  of  Greek  labourers,  stands,  as 
I before  remarked,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
long  ridge,  which  I described  as  uniting  the  two 
summits  of  the  height.  Several  Turks  of  the  vil- 
lage followed  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  curious  to 
know  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  murmuring  that 
it  was  some  t£xv»i  or  contrivance  of  Aly  Pasha  por- 
tending no  good  to  them.  They  were  too  much 
afraid  of  my  Albanian  servant,  although  a Christ- 


‘ Sec  Vol.  II.  p.  152. 
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ian,  to  offer  any  incivility  ; but  sufficiently  showed 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  visit  the  place 
in  safety  under  other  circumstances. 

The  sides  of  the  hill  of  Petra  are  steep  and  in 
some  places  precipitous,  but  on  the  summit  there 
is  an  undulating  space,  which,  where  not  rocky,  is 
covered  with  grass,  and  from  whence  there  is  a fine 
view  of  Velestino,  Larissa,  Turnavo,  and  the  moun- 
tains Olympus,  Ossa,  Pelium,  and  Othrys.  The 
waters  of  the  lake,  which  are  now  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles,  advance,  when  the  inundation  is  at 
its  height,  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  eastern 
and  northern  sides.  The  larger,  or  north-eastern 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  surrounded  by  foundations  of 
Hellenic  walls  of  remote  antiquity,  and  other  re- 
mains, similar  in  their  apparent  antiquity,  are 
seen  at  the  foot  of  the  same  height  to  the  north,  as 
well  as  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  marshy  ground, 
which,  in  times  of  inundation,  becomes  a part  of 
the  Bcebeis.  The  only  other  monument  of  anti- 
quity I can  find  is  a sepulchral  stele  now  used  as 
a step  in  the  stair  of  a Turkish  house,  and  which 
is  inscribed,  in  letters  of  the  best  times,  with  the 
name  of  Attyla,  daughter  of  Eurypothus,  the  name 
of  the  father  being  expressed  by  the  adjective 
EupuiroOua  ‘.  The  walls  on  the  hill  were  of  great 
thickness,  constructed  of  large  irregular  masses, 
and  when  complete  resembled  probably  in  con"- 


> V.  Inscription,  No.  209. 
Attyla  seems  to  have  been  not 
uncommon  in  this  province  as 
a woman's  name.  On  the  site 
of  Metropolis  of  Upper  Thes- 


saly I purchased  a silver  ring 
for  the  finger,  inscribed  ATTY- 
AAS  in  letters  of  gold  beauti- 
fully formed. 
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struction  those  of  Tiryns  or  Mycenae.  The  south- 
western, or  smaller  of  the  two  hills,  seems  not  to 
have  been  included  in  the  ancient  acropolis,  though 
it  has  some  appearance  of  having  been  fortified, 
which,  as  it  is  the  steeper  and  higher  of  the  two, 
was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  place  : it  rises 
about  200  feet  above  the  plain,  and  ends  in  a 
peak.  I have  already  suggested  that  the  height 
of  Petra  is  that  double  hill  near  the  lake  Boebeis 
said  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Coronis, 
daughter  of  Phlegyas  and  mother  of  ./Esculapius 
by  Apollo,  who,  on  the  information  of  a busy 
crow,  punished  her  with  death  for  having  in- 
trigued with  Ischys  son  of  Eilatus'. 

We  learn  from  Pindar  that  these  twin  hills  were 
the  site  of  a town  called  Lacereia,  which,  from 


' 011}  ^tcvfiovi  Upovc  vatovea  A:oXwpot/c 

Aciiriy  i.y  xoXv/Sdrpvoc  u>'r*  *Af»vpoio 
Niif^aro  BotfiidBoc  \lf^yrjc  voca  7rap0«Voc  dCfivjg 

• • • • • • 

fiiy  &p*  dyyiXoc  ^X0£  K6pa^  tepijc  (Ito  ^atrcJf 
Ilvdw  cc  ^yadirjy  Kal  p tiftpatny  tpy'  ailtjXa 

aKipetKOfi^f  or'  ap*"Io^vc  KopMV^v 

'EiiXari^ijCy  4>X€yvao  ^loyytiroto  dvyarpa* 

Frag.  Hesiod,  ap.  Strabon.  pp.  442.  647.  etap.  Schol.  Pindar. 
Pyth.  3,  V.  14.  48. 

Kai  rm  yyovQ  (Apollo  EiXari^a 

Stiylay  kotray  dBefity  rc  ^oXof, 
lUfi^|/^y  Ka<Tiyyitray  pivii 
Gvourav  dpaiptaKtr^ 

AaWpccap*  £ircl 
Jtlapa  Boi/3<a^oc 
Kpi}/4>'o7ot»'  fKct  irapdiyOQ, 

Pindar.  Pyth.  3,  v.  55. 
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other  authors  seems  to  have  been  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Dotium,  though  this  appellation 
was  more  generally  applied  to  the  surrounding 
plain.  As  Hesiod  describes  the  twin-hills  to  have 
been  situated  “ in  the  Dotian  plain  opposite  to 
the  vine-bearing  Amyrus  a natural  consequence 
of  placing  Lacereia  at  Petra,  will  be  that  the  ruins 
at  Kastri  are  those  of  Amyrus,  Kastri  being  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  marshes  of  the  Bcebeis. 
The  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  Kastri  is  situated, 
are  well  adapted  to  the  vine ; and  the  plain 
around  it  will  be  found  perfectly  to  accord  with 
that  Amyric  plain  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  re- 
lating the  last  transactions  of  the  Social  War, 
when  the  .Italians,  by  means  of  their  possession 
of  Thebse  Phthioticse,  were  enabled  to  cause 
damage  not  only  to  the  people  of  Demetrias  and 
Pharsalus,  but  even  to  those  of  Larissa,  by 
making  incursions  as  far  as  the  Amyric  plain'. 
As  the  words  of  Hesiod  indicate  that  the  Amyric 
and  Dotian  plains  were  contiguous,  we  may  infer, 
from  the  two  authorities,  that  the  Amyric  plain 
lay  between  the  Dotian  and  Larissaan,  or  exactly 
opposite  to  Kastri,  between  that  place  and  the 

'IrfTfjpa  v6ffuv  ^AffKXrjTwy  &p^ofi  det^Civ 

Yiov  rov  iyelyaro  Kopct»vlc 

Atariy  iy  Kovpif  ^Xtyvov  /3a<rc\>loc« 

Horn.  Hymn,  in  ASsculap. 

V.  et  Antim.  frag.  34.  Apollodor.  1.  3,  c.  10. 

* V.  Stephan,  in  AwnoF.  twc  itrl  to  KaXovfityoy  *A/4wpt- 

* fiXawreoBat Koy  — Polyb.  L 5,  c. 

cri  Aap<9ffo/ovc*  TroXXdjcic  99< 

yap  CTOiOVFro  rat  Kora^pofiac 
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north-eastern  extremity  of  the  ridges  of  Kara- 
dagh.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  as  tumuli  are  commonly  unerring  evidences 
of  an  ancient  site,  the  artificial  heights  near  Sa- 
kalar  may  possibly  indicate  the  site  of  Amyrus, 
they  being  moreover  still  more  central  than  Kas- 
tri  to  the  Amyric  plain.  Apollonius  alludes  to  a 
river  Amyrus  near  Lacereia,  which  thus  accords 
with  the  Asmaki.  The  same  poet,  however,  in 
another  passage,  seems  to  describe  the  river 
Amyrus  as  that  which  joins  the  sea  in  the  Gulf 
of  Melibwa ; but  this  would  identify  Lacereia 
with  the  paleokastro  of  Askiti,  and  would  re- 
move it  too  far  from  the  lake  Bcebeis,  to  which 
it  was  certainly  contiguous.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  preferring 
the  testimony  of  two  native  poets  to  that  of  an 
Alexandrian  of  later  times,  who,  from  the  pas- 
sage just  referred  to,  as  well  as  other  examples, 
appears  to  have  been  more  anxious  for  the  har- 
mony of  his  verses  than  for  an  accurate  preserva- 
tion of  an  order  of  names  agreeing  with  that  of 

>•«...•  rov  iv  XiTrapp  AaiccpE/i; 

A7a  Kopwvtc  triKTiv  ixt  irpoxo^C  *Afivpoto, 

Apollon.  1.  4,  V.  616. 

* *'£>'d£»'  TporipuKfe  iraptidOfov  M(Xi/3omv, 

*AKTfjy  T aiytaXdy  re  ivafiytfioy  iKyivffayTtg* 

'UudcK  d*  'OfioXriy  ahrocr\t^6y  elffopoktyrtc 

KiKXifiiyrfy  iraptfiirpEoyf  ov^  tTi  ^i;pd»' 

MeXXov  vTTtK  wora^oto  flaXeiy  'Afivpoto  pitOpa, 

KtiQtv  ^ Evpt;^eVac  rt  toXvicXvotouc  te  ^apayyat 

“Offtnyc  OvXvfiTTOio  r i<riCpaKoy*  avrap  iirttra 
KX/rca  IIaXX//>'uta,  &C. 
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positions.  There  is  greater  reason  to  doubt  whe- 
ther Apollonius  was  right  in  placing  a river  Amy- 
rus  on  the  coast  near  Mount  Ossa,  as  a different 
name  or  word  occurs  in  the  corresponding  passage 
of  the  Orphica . 

Livy  relates  that  a town  named  Ccrcinium  was 
besieged  by  the  iEtolians  and  the  Athamanes  under 
Amynander,  when  they  joined  the  Romans  against 
Philip  in  the  year  200  b.  c.  Cercinium,  though 
garrisoned  by  Macedonians,  was  speedily  taken 
and  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  were  either  slaugh- 
tered or  carried  away  as  slaves,  which  so  alarmed 
all  the  people  around  the  lake  Boebeis,  that  they 
fled  to  the  mountains.  The  .®tolians  being  chiefly 
intent  on  phinder,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining  it  in 
this  quarter,  proceeded  into  Perrhmbia,  where, 
having  taken  Cyretiae,  they  sacked  it  without 
mercy,  and  then  received  the  submission  of  Mal- 
laea.  At  the  instance  of  Amynander,  who  thought 
the  moment  favourable  for  attacking  Gomphi, 
which  was  important  to  him  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Athamanian  frontier,  the  allied  forces  pro- 
ceeded from  Perrhajbia  towards  Upper  Thessaly  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  entered  the  plains  below 


* Tctrac?}  ^ diriicpvfpdiv  d^ptf  ico<  Sijirmc  dicrii, 

^dydf)  '^iaSoQt  A6\ott6^  t*  dvt<ftaiyero 
*Ay)(la\6Q  fl*  ^0/ioXi;,  psWpoy  d*  &\ifivpiQ  *Ayaupov  (al. 
ivavXov,)  Orphic.  Argon,  v.  462. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  however,  of  the  Greeks,  names  the  Amy- 
who  is  more  correct  in  his  rus  (Argon.  1.  2,  v,  11.) 
order  of  places  than  either 
VOL.  IV.  G g 
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Pliarcadon,  than  the  iEtolians  began  to  spread  over 
them  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  encamped  in  an 
insecure  situation.  Here  they  were  Surprised  by 
Philip  and  forced  to  retire  within  their  camp, 
which  they  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  attacked 
by  the  king,  retreating  into  that  of  Amynand.-r, 
who,  disapproving  their  proceedings  and  fearful  of 
the  event,  had  established  his  followers  on  a height 
near  Pharcadon,  half  a mile  in  the  rear  of  the 
iEtolian  camp.  Night  prevented  Philip  from  pur- 
suing his  advantage,  and  gave  facility  to  the  re- 
treat of  the  .®tolians,  who,  conducted  by  the  Atha- 
manes  through  the  mountains  by  roads  unknown 
to  their  pursuers,  arrived,  without  much  farther 
loss,  in  .£tolia'.  As  Magnesia  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Thessaly  were  the  countries  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  Macedonia  under  the  successors  of 
Demetrius,  we  may  infer  from  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  mention  made  by  the  historian  of 
the  lake  Boebeis,  that  Cerdnium  was  near  Mount 
Pelium,  possibly  at  Kastri ; or  if  the  ruins  at  that 
place  were  those  of  Amyrus,  in  some  part  of  the 
vale  of  Dhesiani,  perhaps  at  the  spot  which  I re- 
marked as  retaining  some  remains  of  antiquity  near 
Dugan.  The  situations  of  Cyret'uB,  Mallcea,  Pharca- 
don, and  Gomphi,  having  already  been  stated,  there 
remains  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  entire 
movement  of  the  .^tolians  as  described  by  Livy. 
In  retreating  from  near  Pharcadon  they  probably 
crossed  the  hills  of  Khassia  towards  Kalabaka. 


' Liv.  1.  -31,  c.  41,  42. 
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The  breadth  of  the  Dotian  plain  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Petra  to  Qhereli,  which  is  situated  at 
the  first  acclivity  of  the  height  of  Karadagh,  is 
three  miles  and  a half ; a mile  and  a half  farther, 
in  a direction  a little  more  southerly,  is  the  Ma- 
gula,  a circular  eminence  three  quarters  of  a mile 
in  circumference,  which  has  some  appearance  of 
having  been  surrounded  with  walls  ; and  where 
though  little  is  observable  at  present  except  broken 
stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery,  these  are 
in  such  an  abundance  as  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  hav- 
ing been  a Hellenic  site : this,  indeed,  is  amply 
confirmed  by  the  surrounding  villagers,  particu- 
larly by  those  of  Ghereli,  who  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  site  for  building  ma- 
terials, and  sori,  which  they  use  for  water-troughs. 
Following  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  Magiila  should 
be  the  site  of  Armmium,  for  he  twice  states  that 
town  to  have  been  situated  between  Pherse  and 
Larissa,  near  the  lake  Boebeis ' ; and  there  is  no 
point  on  a line  drawn  from  Velestino  to  Larissa 
nearer  to  the  lake  of  Karla  than  the  Magula. 

From  the  Magula  of  Ghereli  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Karadagh  is  a distance  of  two  miles  ; 
three  miles  beyond  which,  near  the  crest  of  that 
part  of  the  ridge  which  connects  the  northern 


' Tov  it  “Apfuvov  elym  il,  Bt-rraXinijs,  4 iceTrae  fitToiv  "fri- 
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summit  above  Kililer  with  tlie  soutliern  or  Chat- 
codonium,  stands  the  Turkish  village  of  Dederiani. 
Here  are  copious  sources  of  water,  which  form  a 
small  stream  crossing  the  road  from  Velestiuo  to 
Larissa  between  the  Magula  and  Kililer.  There 
is  another  kefaluvrysi  at  Hadji  Barak,  a small 
village  in  the  mountain  above  Kililer.  These 
streams  join  the  Asmaki  opposite  to  Abufaklar. 
Two  others  which  rise  on  the  western  side  of 
the  heights  join  the  Asmaki  towards  Kastri  and 
Plessia. 

Dec.  31. — Having  sent  my  baggage  to  Fersala 
by  the  direct  road,  which  traverses  a pass  on  the 
southern  side  of  Mount  Chalcodonium  and  from 
thence  enters  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus,  I cross 
the  ridge  by  Gheremi  and  Supli,  leaving  the 
summit  on  the  left.  The  pass  just  mentioned 
separates  this  mountain  from  that  which  borders 
the  Crocian  plain  to  the  north,  and  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  Tjiraghiotiko,  from 
a small  village  on  it  named  Ttipayi.  In  the  pass 
is  the  small  village  Ondoklari,  beyond  which  the 
road  to  Fersala  follows  a valley  between  the  two 
ridges  to  Magula,  two  hours  distant  from  Fersala, 
and  crosses  the  Enipeus  by  the  bridge  of  the  Pasha 
on  the  road  to  Larissa.  Between  the  pass  of  On- 
doklari and  the  hill  of  Sesklo,  is  a plain  crossed 
by  the  road  from  Armyro  to  Velestino,  coinciding 
nearly  with  that  which  led  from  Phtkiotic  Thebes 
to  Pherce.  In  this  plain,  at  a distance  of  fifty 
stades  from  Pherse,  T.  Q.  Flamininus,  coming 
from  Thebae,  was  encamped  previously  to  the 
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battle  of  Cynoscephalse,  when  Philip,  advancing 
from  Larissa,  placed  his  army  at  thirty  stades 
from  Pherae,  in  the  opposite  direction ',  or  about 
Rizomylo. 

Mount  Chalcodonium  is  covered  with  dwarf 
prinaria,  which,  being  evergreen  and  of  a dark 
colour,  may  have  given  the  name  Karadagh  or 
Mavrovuni  to  the  whole  ridge  which  stretches 
from  it  to  the  northward  notwithstanding  that  the 
summits  towards  that  extremity  are  conspicuously 
white.  Although  Chalcodonium,  the  highest  point, 
is  diminutive  compared  with  the  mountains  which 
surround  the  basin  of  Thessaly,  the  whole  ridge 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Thessalian 
hills,  from  its  insulated  position  in  the  midst  of 
the  eastern  plains  of  this  province.  The  higher 
parts  of  the  ridge  furnish  an  excellent  pasture  to 
sheep,  and  justify  the  epithet  tvprivui;,  which 
Apollonius  applies  to  Pherae’.  Gheremi,  which 
village  we  pass  through  at  the  end  of  two  hours, 
is  now  reduced  to  three  or  four  Greek  families. 
It  stands  amidst  bare  calcareous  rocks,  exactly 
on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  commands  to  the 
westward  a view  of  the  plains  of  Pharsalus  and 
Crannon,  with  the  heights  bc3'ond  them  which 
rise  from  the  plain  on  the  right  side  of  the  Eni- 
peus,  near  Hadjobashi  and  Orfana. 

At  a quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  Gheremi  we 
cross  the  road  leading  from  Larissa  to  Armyrd, 

’ Polyb.  1.  18,  c.  2.  Liv.  ’ Apollon.  1.  1,  v.  49. — V. 
1.  33,  c.  6.  sup.  p.  442. 
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and  in  one  hour  from  Gheremi  arrive  at  Supli, 
a tjiftllk  of  ten  or  twelve  families.  The  western 
face  of  Karadagh,  on  either  side  of  the  road  from 
Gheremi  to  Supli,  consists  of  easy  slopes  of  pasture 
land,  diversified  with  small  levels  of  corn-fields 
mixed  with  groves  of  oaks  and  copses  of  under- 
wood. At  Supli  the  waters  from  the  elevated 
country  which  we  have  passed  collect  into  one 
bed,  and  taking  a course  first  to  the  west  and 
then  to  the  north-west,  form  at  Kusbasan  a stream 
sufficiently  large  to  turn  some  mills.  From  thence 
they  flow  by  Moimuli  round  the  northern  end  of 
the  Karadagh  to  Saridjilar,  which  is  an  hour  to  the 
southward  of  Karalar,  and  at  length  join  the 
Asmaki  opposite  to  Plessia,  the  tjiftlik  which  I 
passed  on  the  road  from  Kastri  to  Dhesiani. 

Supli  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
northern  point  of  the  ridge  of  Karadagh,  and  just 
below  the  south-western  extremity  of  that  sum- 
mit. On  the  peak  was  situated  an  ancient  fortress, 
the  walls  of  which  inclosed  it  together  with  a great 
part  of  the  slope  towards  Supli.  With  the  telescope 
irregular  masses  are  perceivable  among  the  bushes 
in  several  places,  and  the  general  direction  of  the 
walls  is  indicated  by  heaps  of  stone  : the  masonry 
seems  to  have  been  of  a rude  kind,  like  that  upon 
the  height  above  Orfana,  at  Kaprena  and  other 
places.  In  front  of  the  remains,  towards  Supli, 
rises  another  summit  composed  entirely  of  a very 
white  bare  rock. 

A mile  from  Supli,  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
towards  Fersala,  arc  the  ruined  walls  of  a Hellenic 
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city  of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  evidently  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  Tkessalian  com- 
munity. The  inclosure,  which  was  between  two 
and  three  miles  in  circumference,  follows  on  the 
lower  or  northern  side  the  bank  of  the  torrent 
already  mentioned,  and  to  the  south  incloses 
some  heights  which  were  defended  by  the  ravine 
of  another  torrent  joining  the  former  a little  below 
the  western  extremity  of  the  city.  At  the  south- 
western end  of  the  site  stood  the  acropolis,  be- 
low which,  on  the  east  and  north,  the  ground  is 
covered  with  foundations  of  buildings,  heaps  of 
stones,  and  fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery.  But 
not  a single  sculptured  marble  is  to  be  seen,  or  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription.  The  walls,  which  in 
no  part  have  preserved  more  than  a few  courses  of 
masonry,  are  best  preserved  on  the  eastern  front. 
Here  the  modern  road  from  Supli  to  Fersala  passes 
through  the  foundations  of  a gate  which  was  de- 
fended by  towers  and  flanked  within  bowshot  by  a 
height  on  the  left  which  formed  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  city.  Just  without  the  gate,  on  one 
side  of  the  modem  road,  are  the  foundations  of  a 
large  building,  probably  a temple : I have  before 
had  occasion  to  notice  instances  of  ancient  tem- 
ples similarly  situated.  The  masonry  of  the  town 
walls  is  of  the  same  elaborate  and  almost  regular 
kind  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Pharsalus  and  Pherm, 
showing  that  the  city  was  contemporary  with 
those  two  places,  and  flourished  about  the  same 
time ; there  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
it  was  Scotiissa,  the  situation  agreeing  with  all 
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that  history  has  left  us  as  to  the  position  of  that 
place  relatively  to  the  other  chief  cities  in  this 
part  of  Thessaly,  namely,  Larissa,  Crannon,  Phar- 
salus,  and  Pherce. 

From  the  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the 
march  of  Agesilaus  through  Thessaly  into  Boeotia 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Coroneia we  learn  that 
the  Scotusssea  as  well  as  the  Crannonia  lay  in  a 
direction  from  Larissa  to  Pharsalus  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Achsea  Phthiotis ; in  fact,  the  site  of  Cran- 
non is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Larissa  to  Fersala  that  these  ruins  are  to 
the  left.  That  Scotussa  was  not  far  from  Pherae 
seems  evident,  as  well  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  treacherously  occupied  by  Alexander,  tyrant 
of  Pherse  ’,  as  from  a transaction  in  the  Antiochian 
war,  when  a body  of  troops  from  Larissa,  endea- 
vouring to  relieve  Pherae,  retired  into  Scotussa 
upon  finding  that  the  approaches  to  Pherae  were 
occupied  by  Antiochus  ’.  Soon  afterwards  the 
consul  Acilius  having  marched  from  Larissa  to 
Crannon  received  . the  submission  of  Pharsalus, 
Scotussa,  and  Pherae,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Proerna  and  to  Thaumaci  *.  With  all  these  trans- 
actions the  position  of  these  ruins  seems  perfectly 
to  agree.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  their  situ- 
ation will  equally  accord  with  the  circumstances 

■ B.C.  394.— Xcnoph.  Hel-  ’ B.C.  191.  — Liv.  1.  3(i, 
Icn.  I.  4,  c.  3.  c.  9. 

' B.C.  3C7.— Diodor.  1.  15,  ‘ Liv.  1.  36,  c.  14. 

c.  75. 
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attending  the  greatest  event  in  history,  of  which 
the  Scotusssea  was  the  scene,  namely,  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalae. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  197  that 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who  had  been  consul  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  was  now  charged  as  Im- 
perator  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  marched  from  Elateia  in 
Phocis  to  lleracleia  Trachinia,  where  he  concerted 
measures  with  the  ^Etolians,  and  then  encamping 
near  Xyniae  on  the  borders  of  the  ^niancs  and 
Thessalians,  was  there  joined  by  2000  ^Etolian 
infantry  and  500  horse.  From  thence  he  moved 
into  Phthiotis,  where  he  received  a further  rein- 
forcement of  2000  infantry  consisting  of  Atha- 
manes  under  Amynander,  together  with  some 
Cretans  and  Apolloniatee.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  Thebae  Phthioticae  he  marched 
towards  Pherae,  having  previously  directed  each 
soldier  to  provide  himself  with  the  usual  materials 
for  constructing  the  \dpa^,  or  vallum,  with  which 
it  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  protect  their  camps  in  presence  of  an  enemy. 
When  Quinctius  had  encamped  at  a distance  of 
50  stades  ‘ from  Pherae,  Philip  advanced  from 
Larissa,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  a distance  of 
30  stades*,  from  the  same  city  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Philip's  phalanx  of  Macedonian  infantry 

' Polyb.  1.  18,  c.  2.  ’ Quatuor  milUa  fere. — Liv. 
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amounted  to  1 6,000,  besides  which  there  were 
5000  other  troops  and  2000  cavalry ; the  Romans 
had  an  equal  number  of  infantry,  but  a superiority 
of  about  400  horse.  On  the  day  after  the  arrival 
of  the  two  armies  in  the  Phereea,  parties  from  each 
met  on  the  hills  above  the  city,  but  were  re- 
called without  coming  to  an  engagement.  On 
the  following  day  there  was  an  action  of  cavalry 
near  the  city,  on  the  heights  towards  Larissa,  in 
which  the  iEtoIians  had  some  advantage  over  the 
Macedonians. 

On  the  third  day,  both  the  commanders  having 
found  the  plantations,  gardens,  and  inclosures,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Pherse  inconvenient  to  their  opera- 
tions, quitted  their  positions,  Philip  directing  his 
route  to  Scotussa  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  that  city,  and  Quinctiiis,  who  suspected 
liis  object,  advancing  towards  the  same  point  by 
a diflerent  route,  with  a view  of  destroying  the 
com  of  the  Scotusssea '.  A high  ridge  separated 
them  during  this  day’s  march,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  Ilomans  encamped  at  Eretria  of  Phthiotis,  and 
Philip  oil  the  river  Onchestus.  On  the  following 
day  the  camp  of  Quinctius  was  placed  near  The- 
tidium  in  the  Pharsalia,  that  of  Philip  at  Melam- 
bium  in  the  Scotusssea,  each  party  continuing 


* 'O  ficy  oly  ♦iXimroc  ejroi- 
i7to  Tfjy  Topuay  wc  t’ri  ri^y 
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\a/hiy  renrove  ap^o^oyrae  rnlc 
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ignorant  of  the  adversary's  position.  On  the  third 
morning  Philip  moved  forward  towards  Scotussa', 
but  a thick  fog  having  followed  a tempest  of  rain 
and  thunder,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  halting,  when 
forming  the  charax,  he  sent  forward  a detachment 
to  occupy  the  heights  of  Cynoscephalae.  These 
troops  fell  in  with  ten  turmee  of  horse,  and  1000 
light  infantry,  who  had  been  ordered  out  by  Quinc- 
tius  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy’s  move* 
ments.  After  a short  pause,  caused  by  mutual 
surprise,  an  engagement  commenced.  At  first 
the  Romans  were  hard  pressed,  but  Quinctius 
sending  a reinforcement  of  2000  Roman  infantry, 
with  500  iEtolian  horsemen,  and  Philip  not  being 
able  so  readily  to  succour  his  men,  because,  not 
expecting  an  engagement,  he  had  directed  a great 
part  of  his  army  to  collect  fodder  ’,  the  Ro- 
mans forced  the  Macedonians  to  retreat  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill  just  as  the  fog  cleared 
away.  The  king  then  sent  to  their  assistance  all 
the  cavalry  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mercenary 
infantry,  which  gave  them  such  a superiority,  that 
the  Romans  were  driven  from  the  heights,  and 
were  only  saved  from  a disorderly  flight  by  the 
iEtolians.  Quinctius,  finding  his  whole  army  in 
consternation  in  consequence  of  this  repulse, 
thought  it  expedient  to  advance  with  all  his 
forces  to  the  foot  of  the  heights,  while  Philip, 
though  he  disapproved  of  the  position,  and  was 

' Cfl’i  ro  KpoKiifitvijy,  ’ irt  \opTo\oyiay.—c,  5, 
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not  inclined  to  engage,  was  at  length  induced 
by  some  of  his  officers,  who  represented  the 
enemy  as  routed,  and  the  opportunity  as  favour- 
able, to  draw  out  his  phalanx  from  the  charax, 
and  to  advance  to  the  ridge.  But  on  reaching 
the  summit  he  was  met  by  his  troops  retreating 
before  the  enemy’s  legions,  and  though  the  right 
wing  only  of  the  phalanx  accompanied  him,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  immediately 
engaging.  Placing  therefore  on  his  right  those 
who  had  just  been  retreating,  and  doubling  the 
depth  of  the  phalangitse  and  peltastse,  he  com- 
manded the  former  to  charge  with  their  sarissse, 
while  the  latter  covered  the  flanks  of  the  pha- 
lanx '.  Quinctius,  who  had  ordered  his  right 
wing  to  remain  unmoved  with  the  elephants  in 
front,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left,  in 
opposition  to  Philip.  The  encounter  was  accom- 
panied by  a tremendous  shout  on  both  sides.  The 
Romans  were  unable  to  resist  the  shock  of  the 
phalanx,  which  Quinctius  perceiving,  instantly 
formed  the  design  of  counteracting  the  effect  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  disunited  state  of  the 
Macedonians,  whose  centre  was  unemployed,  and 
whose  left  wing  had  only  just  attained  the  summit  of 
Cyuoscephalae.  Quitting  therefore  the  left  of  his 


* Toic  pcF  ^aXayyiraic 

Orj  irapdyytXfia  KarajiaXoiiat 
ra'c  aapiaaac  ijrttyetyf  toic 
li^iiiyoic  ktpgy. — c.  7. 

I.ivy  seems  to  luivc  misun- 
derstood these  words,  for  he 


writes,  “ Cstratos  et  Macedo- 
iium  phalangem,  hastis  positis 
quarum  loiigitudo  inipudimciito 
erat,  gladiis  rent  gercrc  juhet." 
- 1.  33,  c.  8. 
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line,  he  led  on  his  right  with  the  elephants  in 
front  against  the  left  of  the  Macedonians  as  it 
arrived,  more  in  marching  than  in  fighting  order, 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  where  the  ruggedness 
of  the  ground  increased  the  difficulty  of  forming,  or 
of  preserving  the  form  of,  the  phalanx.  The  success 
of  Quinctius  was  complete.  The  Macedonians,  ter- 
rified by  the  elephants,  and  thrown  into  confusion, 
soon  began  a disorderly  flight,  when  a tribune ', 
who  was  in  this  part  of  the  Roman  line,  by  a prompt 
unordered  movement,  and  at  the  head  only  of 
a small  body  of  men,  completed  the  victory  by 
making  a circuit  to  the  left,  by  which  means  he 
gained  that  part  of  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which 
remained  in  Philip’s  rear,  in  following  the  retreat- 
ing left  wing  of  the  Romans.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment therefore  that  the  latter,  having  rallied,  had 
returned  against  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  the 
tribune  attacked  it  in  the  rear,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  dense  formation  and  difficulty  of  changing 
front,  threw  it  into  the  utmost  confusion.  After 
a great  slaughter,  the  Macedonians  either  fled, 
throwing  away  their  arms,  or  surrendered  and 
laid  them  down  ; 8000  of  them  were  slain  in  the 
battle,  and  5000  taken.  Of  the  victors  only  700 
fell*.  The  Romans  took  possession  of  the  enemy’s 
camp,  but  found  that  it  had  already  been  plun- 


' tic  — Polyb. 

c.  9. 

’ Some  of  the  Latin  writers 
gave  incredible  accounts  of  the 
loss  of  the  Greeks  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  Livy  had  the  good 


sense  to  follow  Polybius : 
“ Nos  Polybium  secuti  sumus 
non  incertum  auctorem  quum 
omnium  Romanarum  rerum, 
turn  prsecipue  in  Graecia  ges- 
tarum.” — 1.  33,  c.  10. 
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dered  by  the  ^tolians.  Philip,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  troops  flying  in  confusion,  retired  from  the 
field,  on  the  first  day  to  the  tower  of  Alexander, 
on  the  second  to  Gonnus,  where  he  waited  to  col- 
lect his  fugitives,  and  from  thence,  after  having 
given  orders  for  burning  his  papers'  at  Larissa, 
he  retired  through  Tempe  into  Macedonia  *. 


' TO  fiaaiXucd  ypa'/i/iara, — 
Polyb.  c.  16. 

’ Polybius  has  appended  to 
his  narrative  of  this  celebrated 
battle  some  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  advantages  of  the 
Roman  method  of  palisading  a 
camp,  with  others  still  more 
important  and  extended,  on 
that  superiority  of  the  Roman 
legion  over  the  Greek  phalanx, 
to  which  the  Romans  were 
mainly  indebted  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  The  Greeks 
were  so  heavily  laden  with 
their  armour  that  a man  could 
not  carry  more  than  a single 
charax,  or  pale,  and  in  forming 
the  pales  they  made  choice  of 
large  branches  with  many 
boughs,  which  were  liable  by 
an  effort  of  three  or  four  of  the 
enemy  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
ground.  The  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  slinging  their 
shields  by  leathern  thongs  over 
their  shoulders,  could  carry  two 
or  three  characes,  in  forming 
which,  they  selected  smaller 


stakes  than  the  Greeks,  and 
such  as,  having  branches  only 
on  one  side,  could  be  more 
firmly  entwined  together,  and 
fixed  in  the  ground,  while  by 
sharpening  each  branch  to  a 
point,  they  rendered  it  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  lay  hold  of 
them.  The  phalanx  is  de- 
scribed by  Polybius  as  sixteen 
files  deep,  with  a distance  of 
about  two  feet  between  the 
ranks,  and  a breadth  of  three 
feet  to  each  man.  The  arms 
were  the  sarissa  or  spear,  and 
the  sword : the  former  was 
fourteen  cubits  long.  Their 
front  rank  protruded  its  spears 
ten  cubits,  and  each  following 
rank  two  cubits  less,  so  that 
all  behind  the  fifth  rank  made 
no  other  use  of  their  spears, 
while  the  phalanx  was  entire, 
than  to  hold  them  lifted  up  to 
keep  off  the  missiles  which 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the 
five  ranks  in  their  front.  So 
dense  an  order  was  incapable 
of  much  motion,  nor  could  it 
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The  citadel  of  Pharsalus  is  seen  from  a part  of 
the  ruins  of  Scotussa  over  the  neck  of  the  rocky 
height  which  I have  before  described  as  lying  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  Fersala.  To  the  west- 
ward the  eye  enfilades  and  looks  down  upon  the 


easily  change  its  &ce  or  posi- 
tion, so  that  its  main  effect 
depended  entirely  upon  its 
acting  in  a body,  in  which  case 
nothing  could  resist  it  in  front. 
But  it  required  level  ground 
and  several  other  conveniences 
which  the  chances  of  war  often 
denied. 

In  the  legion  there  were  only 
three  ranks,  and  besides  the 
three  feet  allowed  to  each  man 
there  was  an  interval  of  three 
feet  between  him  and  his  neigh- 
bour, so  that  the  legionary  had 
two  phalangitse  opposed  to  him. 
But  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
move  his  shield  and  sword  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and 
could  readily  act  independently 
of  his  cohort,  to  which  the  pha- 
langite  was  little  accustomed. 
Against  the  irregular  barba- 
rians, to  whom  the  Greeks 
were  often  opposed,  the  pha- 
lanx was  invincible,  defying 
their  numerical  superiority,  and 
justly  obtaining  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  salvation  of 
Greece  against  them.  As  long 
a.<<  its  republics,  with  a similarity 


of  military  institutions,  were 
only  opposed  to  each  other  upon 
the  contracted  field  of  their 
own  country,  it  was  natural 
that  no  great  change  should 
occur  in  their  tactics,  which 
were  well  adapted  to  their 
circumstances.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Philip,  a change  which 
had  been  in  pri^press  from  the 
time  of  his  greater  predecessor 
of  the  same  name  had  rendered 
the  phalanx  less  suited  to  the 
altered  system  of  warfare.  The 
Macedonians  had  immensely 
extended  the  boundaries  of 
Grecian  civilization,  arts,  and 
customs  ; the  enlarged  system 
of  politics  which  arose  from 
that  change  had  been  stUI  far- 
ther widened  by  the  Romans, 
war  was  in  consequence  con- 
ducted on  a greater  scale  and 
a more  extensive  field,  and  the 
phalanx  was  found  unequal 
to  contend  with  the  Roman 
legion,  more  moveable  and  not 
requiring  the  concurrence  of  so 
many  favouring  circumstances 
of  time  and  place. 
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ridge  whicli  connects  Mount  Karadagh  * with  tlie 
remarkable  height  near  Orfana,  before  noticed  as 
known  by  the  synonymous  Greek  appellation  of 
Mavrovuni.  On  a conspicuous  point  of  the  con- 
necting ridge  are  seen  the  tekieh  and  cypresses 
above  Tatari,  on  the  road  from  Larissa  to  Fersala. 
Thereabouts  the  crest  of  the  ridge  may  have  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  Crannonia  and  Phar- 
salta,  and  a little  nearer  to  Scotussa  it  may  have 
separated  the  Scotusscea  from  the  Pkarsalia. 

The  rocky  crest  of  Mount  Karadagh  on  either 
side  of  Gheremi,  and  as  far  as  the  summits  above 
Supli,  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  battle,  for 
here  alone  are  any  of  those  rocky  eminences  to  be 
found  which,  according  to  Polybius,  prevented  the 
formation  of  the  phalanx,  all  the  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates the  Pharsalian  valley  from  the  Crannonian 
and  Scotussaan  plains  being  a gradual,  smooth,  and 
even  slope.  That  the  battle  was  fought  very  near  to 
Scotussa  ‘ may  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Plu- 
tarch, though  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  the 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  biographer,  was  the  origin  of  the 
name  Cynoscephalae.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  Polybius,  who  was  probably  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  ground  than  Plutarch,  merely 
describes  the  ridge  as  “rugged,  broken,  and  of  a 
considerable  height*,”  and  that  no  very  clear  idea 

‘ iT£pi  Sjcorova<Ta>',—  rpa^elc  ^ Kai  veptKiKXao^ 

Plutarch,  in  Flamin.  piitoi  >ca\  rpoc  v\j/OQ  iKayoy  dya- 

* Ot  ydp  7Tpo£cpi;/i£Vo«  \6ipoi  rstyoyrec^ — Polyb.  1. 18,  c.  5. 
it'aXovvrai  ^iy  Ki/voc 
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can  be.  attached  to  the  description  of  the  place 
which  Plutarch  has  given,  either  on  this  occasion  ‘ 
or  in  his  relation  of  the  death  of  Pelopidas  *,  which 
had  conferred  celebrity  upon  Cynoscephalae  long 
before  the  Roman  wars  Pelopidas  had  marched 
from  Pharsalus  to  take  possession  of  Cynoscephalae, 
when  he  found  the  position  already  occupied  by 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  who  had  moved  thither  from 
the  nearer  position  of  Thetidium.  The  Thessalians 
of  the  party  of  Pelopidas  succeeded  in  dislodging 
the  enemy,  but  Pelopidas  was  slain  in  the  pursuit, 
by  incautiously  advancing  too  far  in  front  of  his 
army  in  order  to  engage  in  personal  combat  with 
the  tyrant. 

About  two  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Scotussa, 
towards  Fersala,  is  the  tjifllik  of  Amautli,  which 
we  leave  on  the  right,  and  then  crossing  uncul- 
tivated downs  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
dwarf  prinaria,  arrive,  at  the  end  of  one  hour 
from  the  ruins,  at  Duvlatan,  a small  village  of 
Greeks.  The  Turkish  makhala  of  Duvlatan  is 
half  a mile  farther  to  the  left.  From  hence  we 
cross  the  plain  of  the  Enipeus  in  the  direction 
of  Tjangli,  which  lies  in  the  road  from  Supli  to 
Armyrd,  not  much  more  than  one  hour  distant 


* iyLaypyro  irepi  rac  KaXov- 
fiiyaQ  icvvoc 

oZ<rai  irvKykty  ica^  irapaXX^Xte)»' 
arpai  Xeirroc  ci  6fioi6Ti)ra  rov 
tr\rjfiaTOc  ovtu^  btyofid(rdrj<ray, 

— Plutarch,  in  Flamin. 

* *Ayar€iy6yTbty  ti  xpoc  ro 

VOL.  IV.  H 


fitaoy  Kard  rdc  KaXov/jeyac 
Kvyoc  K((f>a\dc  Xoiftwy  ircpurXc* 

yAy  cat  v\f/fj\£ty 

pd  k'ai  fjerittfpa  ^oip/a. — Plu- 
tarch. in  Pelopid. 

* B.C.  364. 
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from  Duvlatan  ; but  we  lose  our  way,  and  wander 
for  two  hours  in  the  dark.  At  length,  attracted 
by  a fire,  we  find  some  shepherds  sitting  round 
it,  and  desire  one  of  them  to  conduct  us  into  the 
road  towards  Tjangli,  or  the  khan  of  Ineli.  While 
he  hesitates,  a boy  happens  to  speak  at  a little  dis- 
tance : “Ah!”  says  the  shepherd,  “there  is  the 
Khanji’s  boy,”  and  makes  his  escape  under  the 
cover  of  this  ready  lie,  leaving  us  to  find  our  way 
as  we  best  can.  Such  are  the  tricks  which  the 
Greeks  are  forced  to  by  the  Turks,  who  take  them 
from  their  labour  and  often  carry  them  and  their 
cattle  several  miles  without  rewarding  them  with 
any  thing  but  blows  or  abusive  words. 

January  1,  1810. — Tjangli  contains  thirty  fami- 
lies, and  stands  in  the  entrance  of  a narrow  valley 
which  leads  from  the  plain  we  have  just  crossed 
into  that  anciently  called  Crocium,  and  to  Ar- 
myrd.  In  the  walls  of  the  church  are  two  in- 
scribed stones,  one  of  which  is  a fragment  of 
verses,  the  other  a sepulchral  memorial The 
village  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  pass,  and 
opposite  to  it  rises  a steep  rocky  height  around 
the  summit,  the  sides  and  the  northern  slope  of 
which  are  the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city, 
probably  Eretria  Phthiotis,  the  place  where  Quinc- 
tius  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  march  from 
Pherse  towards  Scotussa.  The  hill  resembles 
that  of  Pharsalus  on  a smaller  scale,  and  was  for- 
tified in  the  same  manner.  A long  and  narrow 


‘ V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  212,  213. 
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table-summit  formed  the  citadel,  of  whicli  the 
lower  courses  of  the  walls  still  exist  in  their 
whole  circuit.  The  town  walls  are  still  better 
preserved,  and  are  extant  in  some  parts  on  the 
eastern  side  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  Here 
also  are  two  door-ways  still  perfect.  On  the 
western  side  are  the  openings  of  a door  and  gate, 
the  former  about  half  as  large  as  the  latter,  which 
is  11  feet  wide.  There  is  another  gateway  in, the 
lower  or  northern  front,  close  to  the  north-western 
angle : on  this  side,  where  the  walls  were  built 
along  the  foot  of  the  slope,  they  are  less  preserved 
than  on  the  others.  The  masonry  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  Pharsalus,  PhertB,  Scotussa,  and 
Theba ; the  courses  being  generally  equal,  and 
one  foot  and  a half  or  two  feet  in  height,  but 
formed  of  stones  ending 

obliquely,  thus  : 

In  some  places  the  courses  are  not  quite  equal. 
The  walls  are  in  general  eight  feet  thick  ; the  two 
facings  are  formed  of  large  uncemented  blocks, 
and  the  middle  of  the  wall  of  rough  materials 
mixed  with  mortar.  On  the  slopes  the  flank 
defence  is  obtained,  not  by  a line  broken  into 
oblique  angles,  as  in  the  ruins  of  Asterium  at 
Vlokho,  and  in  many  other  examples  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  but  by  short  perpendicular 
flanks : on  the  eastern 
side  two  of  these  flanks 
are  unequal,  and  op- 
posed to  each  other, 
thus : 


H h 2 
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In  the  western  front  tliej 
gate  is  placed  in  this 


manner ; 


[? 


Interior. 


At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  the  west,  stands  Ineli, 
a hamlet  of  six  or  eight  houses  now  deserted. 
Both  on  this  side  of  the  hill  and  towards  Tjangli, 
but  particularly  in  the  latter  direction,  ancient 
foundations  are  apparent  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  whence  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
suburbs ; which  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  forti- 
fications do  not  inclose  a circumference  of  more 
than  a mile.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  a 
little  below  the  walls,  are  the  lower  courses  of  an 
oblong  building,  perhaps  a temple. 

Opposite  to  Tjangli,  on  Mount  Karadagh,  is  the 
village  Karabairam.  The  road  from  Fersala  to 
Velestino  continues  beyond  Tjangli  to  follow  the 
valley  between  the  two  ridges,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  passes  between  Irini  on  the  foot  of 
the  Tziraghiotiko,  and  Aivali  on  the  Karadagh. 
An  hour  farther  it  enters  the  pass  between  the  two 
mountains  in  which  Ondoklari  is  situated.  From 
thence  the  distance  is  reckoned  two  hours  to 
Velestino,  descending  by  Kranovo,  once  the 
largest  village  in  the  district,  but  now  ruined. 

From  Ineli  we  follow  the  lower  road  from 
Armyro  to  Fersala,  one  hour  to  Ghenltzaro- 
khori situated  opposite  to  Duvlatan  on  the 


' I’tjiri'opoxwf" — Janissary  village. 
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heights  of  Karadagh.  To  the  left  of  the  road 
rises  near  us  the  mountain,  which  forms  the 
northern  side  of  the  pass  of  Ghidek  on  the  upper 
road  from  Fersala  to  Armyrd  ; on  the  right  is  the 
plain  which  I crossed  yesterday  evening  between 
Duvlatan  and  Tjangli.  Ghenitzarokhdri  contains 
twelve  or  fifteen  Greek  families,  and  stands  on  the 
side  of  a lofty  hill  which  rises  gradually  behind 
it,  and  on  the  other  or  western  side  falls  precipit- 
ously to  the  JEiiipeus,  which  issues  into  the  Phar- 
salian  plain  between  this  hill  and  another  on  the 
opposite  or  left  bank,  equally  steep.  The  round 
rocky  summit  of  the  hill  of  Ghenitzarokhdri  is  in- 
closed by  the  remains  of  walls  of  a remote  anti- 
quity. They  are  most  apparent  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  were  built,  like  those  of  Tiryns,  of  large 
irregular  masses,  having  the  intervals  filled  with 
uncemented  smaller  stones,  most  of  which  have 
fallen  out.  The  whole  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a fortress  at  the  debouche  of  the  river 
into  the  plains.  On  the  summit  stood  a square 
castle  of  uncertain  date,  and  indicated  only  by 
lines  of  small  stones. 

From  the  ravine  of  Ghenitzarokhdri  the  course 
of  the  Enipeus  may  be  traced  upward  by  the  eye 
as  far  as  the  mountain  of  Gura,  where  are  the 
sources  of  this  famous  river.  From  its  left  bank 
rises  the  lofty  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  which  was  seen  from  our  road  on 
the  10th  December  between  lower  Tjaterli  and 
Ghidek,  and  wdiich  is  conspicuous  from  Arrnyrd 
and  its  vicinity.  The  small  village  of  Keuzlar, 
as  1 before  stated,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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The  remains  are  perhaps  those  of  Meliteea,  for 
this  city  stood  nearly  in  the  route  from  Heracleia 
Trachinia  to  Pharsulus,  near  the  Enipeus,  and  at 
a day’s  marcli  from  the  Apidanus,  where  that  river 
was  nearest  to  Pharsalus.  The  pro.ximity  of  Me- 
litcea  to  the  Enipem  may  be  inferred  from  Strabo, 
who  states  that  the  Melitascnses  pointed  out  the 
ruins  of  the  city  Hellas,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Enipeus,  10  stades  from  their  own  city,  which 
was  named  Pyrrha From  Thucydides  the  dis- 
tance of  Melitaja  from  the  Apidanus  may  be  col- 
lected. He  relates,  that  when  Brasidas  marched 
through  Tliessaly,  from  Heracleia  Trachinia  to 
Dium  in  Macedonia,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  his  Thessalian  friends  from 
Pharsalus  met  him  at  Melitaea,  and  that  from 
thence  on  the  following  day  he  moved  to  Phar- 
salus and  encamped  on  the  Apidanus,  near  that 
city  ’. 

The  hill  of  Ghenitzarokhori  commands  a view 
also  of  the  elevated  valley  which  I traversed  be- 
tween Pharsalus  and  the  Enipeus  going  to  Armyro. 
The  branch  of  that  river  which  we  crossed  a little 
to  the  west  of  Kato  Tjaterli  flows  from  an  opening 
between  the  high  round  mountain  behind  Fersala 
and  the  range  of  hills  at  the  foot  of  which  stands 
upper  Tjaterli ; from  low’er  Tjaterli  it  flows  by 
Derengli  to  the  Enipeus.  One  of  the  roads  from 
Fersala  to  Zituni  follows  the  ravine  of  this  tribu- 
tary of  the  Enipeus,  and  in  an  hour  and  a half 
from  upper  Tjaterli  reaches  Tjeutma,  a Turkish 


‘ Strabo,  p.  431. 


’ Thucyd.  I.  4,  c.  78. 
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town  with  three  makhalas,  where  on  the  root  of 
the  mountain  are  the  walls  of  an  ancient  city,  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  at  Tjangli.  From 
Tjeutma  a plain  extends  to  the  lake  of  Taukli, 
the  ancient  Xynias,  and  to  the  derveni  leading  to 
Zituni.  The  ruins  at  Tjeutma  may  have  been 
Erindum,  or  Coroneia,  I am  more  inclined  to  think 
the  latter  city,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  being  noticed  by 
Ptolemy  and  Stephanus ' as  well  as  by  Strabo, 
whereas  Erineium  does  not  occur  in  any  author 
but  the  last*.  Possibly  the  remains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Enipeus  near  Koklobashi,  may  be 
those  of  Erineium. 

It  was  probably  by  the  pass  of  Tjaterli  that 
Agesilaus,  proceeding  from  Asia  into  Greece  a 
little  before  the  battle  of  Coroneia  in  Boeotia,  in 
the  year  b.c.  394,  crossed  the  mountains  of  Achaia 
Phthiotis,  after  having  made  his  way  through  the 
Thessalian  plains,  in  defiance  of  the  Larisssei, 
Crannonii,  Scotusssei,  and  Pharsalii,  through 
whose  districts  he  passed,  and  who  with  the  Thes- 
salians in  general  were  allied  with  the  Boeotians 
against  him.  He  not  only  conducted  his  infantry 
safely  through  the  plains  in  a square  body,  but  at 
length  defeated  the  renowned  Thessalian  cavalry, 
and  slew  the  leader  of  the  Pharsalii  *.  This  action 
occurred  probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus,  not 
far  from  the  mountains,  as  the  defeated  Thessalians 

* Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. — Ste-  ’ Xcnoph.  Hell.  1.  -4,  c.  3. — 

phan,  in  KopuFcm.  Vit.  Agesil. 

’ Strabo,  p.  434.  ' 
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fled  into  Mount  Narthaciuni,  in  some  part  of  which 
Agcsilaus,  halting  after  the  action,  set  up  a trophy 
between  the  town  Narthacium  ' and  another  place 
named  Pras.  The  next  day  he  crossed  the  moun- 
tains of  Achaia  Phthiotis,  and  from  thence  had 
none  but  friendly  territories  to  travei'se  in  his  pro- 
gress into  Boeotia.  It  seems  from  this  transaction, 
that  Narthacium  was  the  mountain  which  rises 
immediately  to  the  southward  of  Fersala.  Pras 
would  seem  to  have  been  near  lower  Tjaterli,  and 
Narthacium  on  the  mountain  not  far  from  upper 
Tjaterli. 

Leaving  Ghenitzarokhori  at  8 Turkish,  we  de- 
scend the  hill,  and  in  ten  minutes  cross  the 
Enipeus,  which  is  here  a wide  torrent,  often  very 
formidable  in  winter,  and  sometimes  quite  dry  in 
summer.  The  road  then  follows  the  foot  of  the 
hills  for  35  minutes  to  Derengll,  the  Enipeus 
flowing  along  the  middle  of  the  valley  a mile  on 
our  right.  Derengll  is  on  a root  of  the  heights 
which  we  have  coasted,  a mile  short  of  it  we 
crossed  the  neck  of  a low  tabular  projection  ad- 
vancing to  the  river  side ; it  is  now  cultivated, 
but  among  the  arable  some  indications  of  an 
ancient  site  are  visible,  such  as  large  blocks, 
and  smaller  stones  scattered  about  the  ground. 
It  may  be  the  site  perhaps  of  a frontier  fortress  of 
the  Pharsalii.  As  to  Thetidium  where  the  pro- 


' Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. 

’ TO  OiTtiioy  fffri  w\i)trlov 
rwv  4>apoa\wr  dfupoly  rije  re 
iraXaiac  kai  r^c  viac, — Strabo, 
p.  431. 


Thetidium  was  so  named 
from  a temple  of  Thetis,  who 
was  a favorite  goddess  of  tlie 
Phthiots,  as  having  been  the 
mother  of  their  hero  Achilles. 
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consul  Quinctius  encamped  at  the  end  of  the 
second  march  from  Phene  toward  Scotussa,  it 
was  probably  at  or  near  Magiila,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Enipeus,  that  situation  being  in  the 
plain,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Phar- 
salia  and  Scotussaa,  as  the  Roman  camp  appears 
from  the  historian  to  have  been.  The  march  of 
Philip  from  his  camp,  near  the  site  of  Rizomylo, 
seems  to  have  led  on  the  first  day  by  the  position 
of  Ghereli  to  the  river  beyond  that  place,  which 
is  thus  identified  with  the  OncJiestus.  Dederiani 
at  the  sources  of  the  same  river  was  perhaps  the 
site  of  Melambium,  for  it  seems  evident  from  Poly- 
bius, and  particularly  from  the  word  n-epipfi,  to 
have  been  Philip's  intention  to  make  a circuit 
round  the  northern  summits  of  the  mountain  to 
Scotussa,  when  the  fog  having  obliged  him  to 
halt,  he  sent  an  advanced  body  to  secure  the 
heights  between  his  camp  and  Scotussa  ‘,  not 
doubting  that  the  enemy  was  in  that  direction, 
and  was  at  length  obliged  to  follow  the  same  route 
with  his  whole  phalanx. 


<t>d/ac  ci  ^op(raX/ac 

Svy\opra  yaltt)  xicCt  ly'  >/  da\n<raia 
IIi;Xc7  dvOpuTTwy  OiriQ 

^tvyovff  SftiXoy'  0f<raaXoc  >'»>'  Xcwc 
OtrUeioy  avt^  Btdc  yv^fivfidriifr* 

Euripid.  Androm.  v.  1(>. 

n)K  fiiy  cvvafuy  tig  \dpaKa 
TraptyifiaXe,  r^y  t eft6pu<iy 
dviffrttXtt  <rvyrdlag  eiri  roi»c 
cccpovc  iv>f3aXity  tS»v  ^tra^u 
k’ttfiiyijjy  jiovrwy,  — Polvb.  I. 
18,  c.  8. 


* 4»tXix7Toc  Karayvffat  <rtetv- 
^uy  CT(  ro  irpoKti^evoyt  4ra- 
(tv^ag  TTtpitju  fUTO.  irdarjg  rfjg 
arpaTilagf  cvff^prftTTovfitrog  ci 
Kara  rt/y  xopiiay  cid  rt^y  o/ii- 
\Xrjyf  l3pd')^vy  roiroy  Ctarvffagf 
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Beyond  Derengli  we  follow  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  for  three  miles,  when  the  atmosphere, 
which  had  been  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  CynoscephalcB,  suddenly 
clearing,  shows  the  magnificent  rocks  of  the  Me- 
teora  or  ^ginium  very  distinctly  in  front  of  us, 
though  distant  not  less  than  fifty  miles.  The  fair 
weather,  after  having  lasted  three  or  four  days, 
had  ended  yesterday  evening  in  clouds,  and  this 
morning  a little  snow  fell  with  a light  northerly 
wind.  Such  a change  in  winter  generally  pro- 
duces the  clearest  atmosphere.  A line  of  N.  44  W. 
S.  44  E.  will  cut  the  rocks  of  jEginium,  the  hill  of 
Asterium  or  Vlokho,  the  western  end  of  Mavro- 
vuni  near  Orfana,  the  road  from  Fersala  to  Veles- 
tino,  one  hour  east  of  Fersala,  where  the  observa- 
tion was  made,  and  the  pass  of  Tjangli  or  £retria, 
leading  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus  into  the 
Crodan  plain,  or  that  of  Armyro. 

Having  crossed  the  root  of  the  rocky  height, 
which  borders  the  site  of  Pharsalus  on  the  east, 
we  enter  the  town  of  Fersala  at  10.35,  having 
halted  ten  minutes  on  the  road  from  Derengli. 
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Battle  of  Pharsalus — Fountain  Hypereia — Present  state  of  Fer- 
sala — Demirli — Simikli — Yusufli — Euhydrium,  Palcepharut 
— Sofadhes — Maskoluri — Mataranga,  Cierium — Rivers  Cua- 
rius,  Apidanus — Kaputzi — Kardhitza — Paledkastro,  Metro- 
polis— Loxadha — Fanari,  Ilhome — Limneea — Rivers  Pamisus, 
Onochonus,  Phoenix,  Asopus,  Melas — Clemenee — Ghelantbi — 
Episkopi,  Gomphi  — Pheca  — Rapsista — Musaki — Fortes  — 
Athenoeum — River  Porteiko — Kotziaka — Mount  Cercctium, 
Phaloria,  Pialia  — Poliana  — Sitana — Trikkala  — Homeric 
geography  of  Thessaly — Melibcea — Stagus — Kastraki — Me- 
teora — loannina. 


To  the  traveller  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  illus- 
tration of  history,  (and  to  all  others  Greece  will 
afford  but  a barren  field,)  there  are  few  points  in 
the  whole  country  more  worthy  of  a visit  than  the 
acropolis  of  Pharsalus.  From  hence  may  be  traced 
a great  part  of  the  marches  through  Thessaly,  of 
Xerxes,  of  Brasidas,  and  of  Agesilaus,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  movements  of  the  armies  of  Rome 
and  her  opponents  in  the  Macedonian  wars.  At  a 
short  distance  are  the  scenes  of  two  of  the  greatest 
events  in  ancient  history  ; by  the  former  of  which 
a Roman  army  more  than  half  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  and  by  the  latter  extinguished  the 
12 
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republic  of  Rome.  Of  this  great  event  the  field 
lies  immediately  below  the  spectator. 

Cassar  relates that  after  his  failure  against 
Pompey  at  Djrrhachium,  both  parties  came  to 
the  resolution  of  marching  into  Macedonia,  where 
divisions  of  their  respective  armies  under  Cal- 
vinus  and  Scipio  had  been  opposed  to  each  other 
on  the  Haliacmon,  their  purpose  being  exactly 
the  same,  namely,  that  of  giving  succour  to  their 
friends  or  of  cutting  off  the  hostile  forces  as  cir- 
cumstances might  determine.  But  Caesar  being  at 
Apollonia  was  farther  removed  than  his  adversary 
from  the  direct  route  by  Candavia,  for  which  and 
other  reasons  he  resolved  to  march  through  Epirus 
into  Thessaly.  The  exaggerated  accounts  spread 
through  the  country  of  Pompey ’s  victory  had 
created  a feeling  which  prevented  any  communi- 
cation between  Caesar  and  Calviuus  by  messengers, 
so  that  when  Caesar  was  marching  through  Epirus 
and  Athamania  to  iEginium,  Calvinus,  who  had 
quitted  his  position  on  the  Haliacmon  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  provisions,  and  had  arrived  at  Heracleia 
of  Pelagonia  (or  Lyncestis),  there  fell  exactly  into 
the  track  which  Pompey  was  pursuing,  after  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Candavia.  By  great  good  fortune, 
however,  Calvinus  received  advice  of  the  occur- 
rences in  Illyria,  and  of  the  route  taken  by  Caesar, 
just  in  time  to  avoid  the  danger,  when  marching 
without  delay  to  the  southward  he  met  (Caesar  at 
./Eginium.  The  situations  of  Apollonia,  iEginium, 
and  Heracleia  of  Lyncestis,  being  certain,  the 


' Caesar  dc  B.  Civ.  1.  .1,  c.  78,  ct  seq. 
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marcli  of  Caesar  was  evidently  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Dryno  and  loannina,  and  by  the  Metzovo 
pass  to  Stagus  ; Calvinus,  who  was  near  Filurina, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  directed  his  movement 
upon  the  same  point,  through  Anaselitza  and 
Grevena. 

After  this  fortunate  reunion  of  his  forces,  Caesar 
took  Gomphi  by  assault,  and  gave  it  up  to  plun- 
der; then  marched  to  Metropolis  which  capitu- 
lated on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Gomphi,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  into  the  Pharsalia,  where  he 
encamped  in  a place  abounding  in  com  which 
was  then  nearly  ripe.  A few  days  afterwards, 
Pompey  and  Scipio,  who  had  eflPected  their  junc- 
tion at  Larissa,  arrived  at  Pharsalus^,  and  esta- 
blished their  camp  on  some  neighbouring  heights. 
After  having  gathered  in  the  corn  and  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  repose,  Caesar  endeavoured  to 
make  up  for  his  great  inferiority  in  cavalry  by 
constantly  exercising  it,  and  often  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy,  and  at  length,  as  well  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  new  supplies  as  with  the  hope 
of  drawing  Pompey  from  the  foot  of  the  hills 
where  his  army  was  posted,  he  determined  fre- 
quently to  change  the  position  of  his  whole  army, 
in  order  to  fatigue  his  adversary,  and  trusting  that 
he  should  at  last  be  able  to  seize  some  favourable 
opportunity  for  attacking  the  enemy. 


‘ Caesar  does  not  mention  Pompey ; the  names  are  sup- 
thc  place  of  encampment  either  plied  by  other  authors, 
of  his  own  army  or  that  of  • 
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Scarcely  had  he  struck  his  tents  for  this  pur- 
pose when  finding  that  the  Pompeians  had  ad- 
vanced farther  than  usual  into  the  plain,  he  in- 
stantly perceived  that  the  moment  for  engaging 
had  arrived.  Pompey  also,  as  Caesar  after- 
wards learnt,  had  come  to  the  same  resolution. 
The  former  had  45,000  men,  besides  3000  left 
in  charge  of  the  camp  and  fortresses : Caesar 
had  only  22,000  men  in  position.  The  right  of 
Pompey  being  well  protected  by  a river  which 
had  precipitous  banks  *,  he  placed  his  cavalry, 
which  amounted  to  7000,  as  well  as  all  his  archers 
and  slingers,  on  the  left.  Caesar  headed  the  tenth 
legion  on  the  right,  opposite  to  Pompey,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  his  right  from  being  turned  by 
the  adverse  cavalry,  he  selected  from  the  third 
line  six  cohorts,  and  placed  them  in  the  rear  of 
his  right  wing,  with  the  admonition  that  upon 
them  would  depend  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He 
gave  at  the  same  time  strict  injunctions  to  the 
third  line  not  to  move  without  especial  orders. 
Pompey  resolved  to  await  the  attack.  The  Cae- 
sareans made  a short  halt  midway  between  the 
two  lines,  again  advanced,  discharged  their  jave- 
lins, received  those  of  the  enemy,  and  then  came 
to  a close  engagement  with  swords.  While  the 
two  lines  were  thus  occupied,  the  cavalry  and 

' According  to  Plutarch  he  ’ The  Enipeus,  as  Appian 
was  taking  the  road  to  Sco-  informs  us  (de  B.  Civ.  1.  2, 
tussa  : — wc  «irl  Scorovefftjc  c.  75. 
oStvuv  iiiiryrvcy,  — Plutarch, 
in  J.  Cms. 
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light  troops  of  Pompey  attempted  a manoeuvre 
which  he  had  ordered  when  he  placed  them  on 
his  left ; having  forced  the  Caesarean  horse  to 
retreat,  they  were  extending  themselves  in  the 
rear  of  Caesar’s  line,  when  they  were  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  the  six  cohorts  and  completely  routed, 
flying  to  the  mountains,  and  leaving  the  archers 
and  slingers  to  be  cut  in  pieces.  The  six  cohorts 
following  up  their  advantage  now  moved  into  the 
rear  of  the  enemy’s  left  and  attacked  it,  at  the 
moment  when  the  third  line  of  Caesar  was  or- 
dered to  advance  ; the  Pompeians  thus  at  once 
assailed  in  the  rear,  and  exposed  to  fresh  troops  in 
front,  gave  way,  and  fled  to  their  camp,  to  which 
Pompey  also  retired,  giving  orders  for  its  defence. 

Caesar  determined  immediately  to  attack  the 
camp,  and  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  his  men 
and  the  meridian  heat,  was  readily  followed  by 
them,  prepared  as  they  were  by  discipline  for  any 
degree  or  kind  of  labour.  The  cohorts  of  Pompey 
which  had  been  left  in  chaise  of  the  camp,  aided 
by  some  Thracian  auxiliaries,  made  a good  de- 
fence, but  at  length  fled  to  the  mountains  at  the 
back  of  the  camp  *,  while  Pompey  had  only  time 
to  change  his  dress  and  mount  his  horse  for  La- 
rissa, from  whence  he  continued  his  route  by 
night  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  in  a com  ship. 
The  mountain  into  which  the  Pompeians  had 
retired  being  without  water,  and  Csesar  having 
begun  a circumvallation  around  it,  they  lost  no 


* In  altissimos  monies  qui  ad  eastra  pertinebant,  conftigcnint. 
— o.  9r>. 
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time  in  quitting  it,  and  in  taking  the  road  to  La- 
rissa. Caesar  followed  with  four  legions,  leaving 
the  rest  of  his  army  in  the  two  camps,  and  by 
taking  a shorter  way  than  the  Pompeians,  over- 
took them  at  the  end  of  six  miles.  They  now 
retired  into  another  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
there  was  a river,  but  Caesar  having  before  night 
erected  a work  which  cut  them  off  from  the  water, 
they  made  offers  of  surrender,  and  in  the  morning 
descended  from  the  mountain  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  Caesar  then  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  legions 
which  had  been  all  night  in  repose,  and  pro- 
ceeded the  same  day  to  Larissa.  Fifteen  thousand 
Pompeians  were  slain  in  the  action,  and  more 
than  24,000  taken,  a part  of  whom  were  the  co- 
horts which  guarded  the  forts,  and  who  surren- 
dered to  L.  Sylla.  The  remainder  of  the  army 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  Caesar 
lost  30  centurions  and  200  legionary  soldiers. 

It  is  curious  that  Caesar  has  not  named  the 
place  in  which  he  gained  the  most  important  of 
all  his  victories,  so  that  had  there  been  no  other 
relation  of  it  or  allusion  to  it  in  history,  we  should 
only  have  known  that  it  occurred  in  some  part  of 
the  country  between  Metropolis  and  Larissa,  two 
places  which  are  forty  miles  distant  from  one 
another.  But  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  that 
it  occurred  in  the  territory  of  Pharsalus,  although 
Appian  alone  has  indicated  the  exact  position  both 
of  the  adverse  camps  and  of  the  battle,  by  having 
remarked,  that  the  camps  were  30  stades  apart, 
and  by  showing  that  the  river  which  covered  the 
right  of  Pompey’s  line,  and  the  left  of  Caesar’s, 
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was  the  JEtiipeus,  and  that  the  action  took  place 
between  that  river  and  the  city  of  Pharsalus 
There  can  scarcely  remain  a doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  camp  of  Pompey  w£is  on  the  heights  to  the 
eastward  of  Fersala,  and  that  of  Caesar  at  or  near 
Hadjeverli,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  height  which 
advances  into  the  plain  three  miles  westward  of 
Fersala.  Here  a fertile  plain  surrounding  copious 
sources  furnished  exactly  the  conveniences  which 
Caesar  had  sought  for  The  two  armies  when 
drawn  up  for  battle  stretched  from  the  Enipeiis 
towards  Pharsalus,  and  occupied  a line  of  near 
three  miles,  beyond  which  there  was  a space  near 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  sufficient  for  the  operations 
which  occurred  between  the  light  troops  of  Pom- 
pey and  the  six  cohorts  of  Caesar,  with  their  re- 
spective cavalry.  Strabo  distinguishes  Palaephar- 
salus  from  new  Pharsalus  and  Livy,  who  also 
mentions  both,  applies  the  former  name  to  the 
situation  where  the  Romans  under  Hostilius  were 
long  encamped,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Persic 
war,  B.  c.  169  * ; it  would  seem,  therefore,  either 
that  the  fortress,  of  which  remains  still  exist  half 
a mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  acropolis  of  Phar- 


* ITo^ir^Voc  ....  tirijXBs  *:ac 
dyrtarpaToirt^tvac  Kaiirapt 
iT£pi  (frapffaXov,  Kal  TpiaKoyra 
ffrac/ovc  dWijXuy  dirti\oy, — 
Appian.  dc  Bel.  Civ.  1.  2,  c. 
65. 

flo^ir^Voc trapiraaat 

rove  Xo*5TOoc  £€  TO  fUTat,v  d>np- 
VOL.  IV. 


odXov  T€  ToXfioe  cat  'Evtiretoc 
roTa/Mv,  tyda  cat  6 Kaiaap 
dyrtcuKoafitt. — c.  75. 

’ CiEsar.  dc  B.  C.  1.  3,  c. 
81.  84. 

’ Strabo,  p.  431,  v.  sup. 
p.  472,  note  2. 

‘ Liv.  1.  44,  c.  1. 
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saltis,  was  known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of 
Palse-pharsalus,  or  that  the  acropolis  itself  was 
intended  by  it,  possibly  because  the  town  then 
existing  occupied,  like  the  modem  Fersala,  only 
the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  water  at  the  foot  of 
the  height,  or  the  north-western  part  of  the  an- 
cient inclosure,  of  which  the  upper  part,  including 
the  acropolis,  may  have  been  uninhabited,  and  the 
walls  perhaps  in  a state  of  dilapidation.  After  the 
disasters  to  which  Greece  had  then  been  long  ex- 
posed, such  may  very  probably  have  been  the 
state  of  Pharsalus,  though  it  would  seem  to  have 
recovered  afterwards  by  favour  of  the  conqueror  and 
his  successors,  as  it  was  the  only  city  in  Thessaly 
noticed  by  Pliny  as  a libera  civitas  '.  Whichever 
of  these  conjectures  as  to  Palse-pharsalus  may  be 
correct,  there  will  be  little  difference  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  camp  of  Pompey,  so  inconsiderable  is 
the  interval  between  the  two  points  in  question. 
The  camp  occupied  the  heights  to  the  eastward 
of  Fersala,  which,  secured  by  Mount  Narthacium 
on  one  side,  and  defended  by  rocky  declivities 
towards  the  plain,  afforded  such  a position  as  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  considered  eligible  for  an 
encampment  ’. 

The  mountain  towards  Larissa  into  which  the 
Pompeians  retired  when  Csesar  encamped  opposite 
to  the  foot  of  it,  was  probably  near  Scotussa ; for 

' Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  8.  koKov  cal  oi  Kptjfivoi  ffTparo^ 

* Appian  remarks  of  the  irtBivvai.  — Appian.  de  Bel. 
position  of  Brutus  at  Philippi : Civ.  1.  4,  c.  106. 

ro  iriiioy  cvayuviVaerOai 
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there  alone  is  any  mountain  to  be  found  with  a river 
at  the  foot  of  it.  This  river  I take  to  have  been 
the  same  which  Herodotus  has  named  Onochonus. 
If  we  suppose  Caesar  to  have  computed  his  distance 
of  six  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus  north- 
eastward of  Fersala,  and  to  have  encamped  at 
some  little  distance  short  of  the  Onochonus,  the 
march  would  not  have  been  much  greater  than 
six  miles,  though  it  seems  rather  underrated  at 
this  number. 

Appian  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  defeat  of  so 
superior  a force,  by  showing  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  army  of  Pompey  was  formed  of  Greeks 
or  Asiatics,  who  fought  very  ill  or  not  at  all ; but 
who,  nevertheless,  were  slaughtered  without  mercy 
— whereas,  as  soon  as  the  victory  was  complete, 
Csesar  gave  an  order  to  spare  the  Italians,  which 
being  speedily  known  to  both  armies,  the  words 
“ stare  secures”  became  a parole  used  by  one 
party  and  respected  by  the  other.  According  to 
Asinius  Pollio,  one  of  the  generals  of  Csesar, 
6000  Pompeians  were  found  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle  ‘ ; but  these  were  probably  the  Italians  only, 
as  other  authors  reported  a much  greater  number 
to  have  fallen  on  that  side. 

Plutarch  appears  to  have  composed  his  narrative 
of  the  battle  as  well  in  his  life  of  Csesar  as  in  that 
of  Pompey,  entirely  from  Csesar  and  Appian  ; and 
except  that  he  names  Scotussa  as  the  place  to- 
wards which  Csesar  designed  to  march  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  Tempe  as  the  route  through 

' .\p.  Appiao.  B.  C.  1.  2,  c.  82. 
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which  Pompey  proceeded  from  Larissa,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneius  as  tlie  place  where  he 
embarked,  there  is  scarcely  a circumstance  which 
is  not  noticed  in  the  Commentaries  or  the  Greek 
history.  Nothing  is  more  probable,  considering 
the  position  of  the  two  camps,  and  the  design 
of  Caisar  in  moving  as  stated  by  himself,  than 
that  he  intended  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
the  site,  which  1 have  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Scotussa.  The  mention,  therefore,  of  that  place 
by  Plutarch  on  this  occasion,  may  be  considered 
in  some  degree  as  confirming  the  identity  of  the 
ruins. 

It  is  generally  believed  among  the  Greeks  of 
Thessaly  having  any  pretensions  to  erudition,  that 
Fersala  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  Phthia,  capital 
of  the  homonymous  district,  Pharsalus  not  being 
acknowledged  among  them  as  an  ancient  name. 
That  the  city  as  well  as  district  w’as  named  Phthia 
at  a remote  period  is  not  an  absurd  supposition,  as 
Pharsalus  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer  though  it 
was  probably  the  capital  of  Phthiotis,  according  to 
its  largest  boundaries,  which  comprehended  all  the 
country  surrounded  by  the  plains  of  the  Apidanus 
and  Spercheius,  by  the  Euboic  frith,  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
gasge,  and  a line  drawn  from  thence  to  the  Enipeus 
at  its  exit  from  the  mountains,  thus  including  the 
districts  of  Pharsalus,  Proerna,  Thaumaci,  and  La- 
mia, as  well  as  the  country  around  Othrys,  which 
in  later  ages  seems  more  specifically  to  have  con- 
stituted Phthiotis '.  In  all  this  region  there  was  no 
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spot  to  be  compared  to  Pharsalus  for  a combination 
of  strength,  resources,  and  convenience.  Euripides 
represents  Andromache  to  have  been  a captive  at 
Pharsalus  of  Phthia  ‘ ; this  place,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  been  the  capital  and  residence  of  Eurytion 
and  Peleus  *,  whose  territory  included  apparently 
not  only  Hellas,  of  which  the  chief  town  was 
Trachis,  since  Achilles  led  the  ships  of  Hellas  to 
Troy  as  well  as  those  of  Phthia,  but  Dolopia  also, 
which  is  described  by  Homer  as  a portion  of 
Phthia  and  which,  as  well  as  the  eastern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  was  under  a subordinate  chieftain. 
If  Andromache  was  a captive  at  Pharsalus,  it  be- 
comes the  more  probable  that  the  fountain  Hype- 
reia  of  Homer  was  not  the  source  at  Velestino, 
but  some  other  in  or  near  the  kingdom  of  Achil- 
les * ; and  such,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Pharsalii,  who  pointed  out  the 
fountains  Messeis  and  Hypereia  at  a distance  of 
sixty  stades  from  their  city,  where  existed  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  which  they  supposed 
to  have  been  named  Hellas  The  distance  suffi- 
ciently corresponds  to  Vrysia.  As  to  Messeis,  the 
Spartans  maintained  that  fountain  to  have  been 


' Eurip.  Androm.  v.  16.  Pharsalus  Achillis  (1.  0,  v. 
V.  sup.  p.  472,  note  2.  350). 

’ Thus  also  Lucan — regnum 

* Nciiov  4>0('r;i;  AoXuvtffiuy  ayaairti/y , 

II.  I.  V.  480. 
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near  tlieir  city ' ; and  with  some  probability,  as 
the  poet  when  he  represented  Hector  as  predict- 
ing to  Andromache  that  she  should  be  a slave  at 
Argos,  or  draw  water  at  Messeis  or  Hypereia*, 
seems  to  have  had  in  \new  the  three  chief  cities 
of  the  enemies  of  Troy,  in  one  of  which  Hector 
thought  it  too  probable  that  his  wife  should  there- 
after be  a captive. 

Coins,  vases,  figures  of  clay  and  brass,  are  often 
found  in  the  fields  near  Fersala,  and  in  general 
are  destroyed  as  soon  as  found.  Two  brothers 
working  in  a field  not  long  since  struck  upon  the 
arm  of  a bronze  statue  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
broke  it  in  two  by  way  of  sharing  the  metal 
equally.  All  1 can  recover  of  it  is  a joint  of  one 
of  the  fingers,  which  bears  the  marks  of  fire. 

Fersala  is  an  archbishopric,  depending  imme- 
diately on  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
present  prelate  had  previously  been  a kalogberos 
in  the  patriarchate;  and  after  having  been  em- 
ployed as  exarch  upon  several  ecclesiastical  mis- 
sions, has  been  unable  to  obtain  anj'  better  prefer- 
ment than  a see,  of  which  the  annual  revenue  is 
about  2000  piastres,  or  130Z.  sterling.  He  has 
lately  been  sent  by  the  patriarch  to  loannina  upon 
the  subject  of  the  union  of  the  metropolitan  bisbop- 

’ Pausan.  Lacon.  c.  20. 

’ Kac  ty'Apyii  iovffa  jrpoc  fiXXi)c  tvToy  v^iyoit, 

Kai  Kiy  i^up  ^tpioig  ^ 'Yrtpeitje 

HoXX'  diKaiofiivri. 

II.  Z.  V.  456. 
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rics  of  Arta  and  loannina,  which  the  Vezir  has  now 
effected  by  his  influence  at  Constantinople,  and 
probably  with  advantage  to  both  sees.  The  bishop 
confirms  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Greek  hier- 
archy as  to  the  general  conduct  of  Al^'  towards  the 
Church,  and  states  that  on  his  late  mission  the 
Pasha  said  to  him,  “ I never  injured  your  Church 
and  never  will He  complains  more  of  his  holy 
brother  of  Larissa,  who,  he  says,  in  spite  of  the 
patriarch,  has  torn  from  him  four  of  the  best  vil- 
lages of  the  plain,  leaving  only  twenty  in  the  arch- 
bishopric. Having  found  ninety  piastres  a year  a 
rent  too  burdensome  for  his  slender  income,  he  has 
lately  endeavoured  to  repair  the  palace,  but  has 
been  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  expence  of  a 
few  boards  to  save  himself  from  falling  into  the 
stable  through  the  floor  of  the  only  apartment 
which  he  inhabits,  and  in  which  some  sheets  of 
paper  now  supply  the  place  of  glass  in  the  win- 
dow-frames, while  a few  rugs  on  the  divan  and 
floor  are  the  only  furniture.  The  Greek  church 
is  severely  burthened  at  present  by  an  imdat  seferi, 
or  extraordinary  war-tax,  which  the  Porte  has 
lately  imposed  upon  the  clergy,  leaving  them  to 
repay  themselves  from  their  flocks  as  they  can. 
The  bishop,  though  conversant  upon  general  sub- 
jects in  consequence  of  his  long  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople, is  totally  deficient  in  ancient  literature 
and  history,  and  was  even  unconscious  that  the 
modern  name,  from  which  he  takes  his  title,  is 
but  slightly  corrupted  from  that  which  the  city 


* llorc  civ  iKUfia  Kuvi^ovpt  <TTt)y  iKKXttoiayoa^  ovrt  BiKu)  ka^yw. 
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bore  anciently  during  a long  succession  of  ages. 
He  supposes  inscribed  marbles  to  indicate  hidden 
treasures ; and  of  all  the  ancient  names  in  this 
country  Thessaly  and  Phthia  alone  seem  to  he 
known  to  him.  He  might  easily  obtain  a little 
more  information  by  means  of  the  work  of  Bishop 
Meletius. 

The  ignorance  of  the  history  of  their  country, 
which  the  Greeks  so  generally  betray,  arises  from 
the  total  neglect  of  Hellenic  literature  among 
them  after  they  have  acquired  what  is  taught  at 
school,  or  what  is  sufficient  to  qualify  those  young 
men  for  the  church  who  are  intended  for  that  pro- 
fession. But  in  this  respect  they  might  perhaps 
retort  upon  more  civilized  nations,  and  ask:  “How 
many  of  you,  after  having  spent  several  years  of 
your  youth  in  decyphering  a small  portion  of  the 
poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  Greece,  have  ever 
bestowed  a thought  upon  them  ; or  how  many  of 
that  superior  class  among  ye,  who  have  so  many 
advantages  over  us,  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
history  or  geography  of  Greece.  Such  knowledge 
ought  undoubtedly  to  interest  those  most  nearly 
who  are  bom  and  live  in  the  country,  and  speak 
the  ancient  language  little  changed.  Nor  will 
these  motives  fail  to  produce  corresponding  effects 
when  education  has  made  greater  progress.  The 
Greeks  will  then  easily  take  the  lead  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  a familiar  knowledge  of  their 
ancient  literature. 

Fersala  and  Dhomoko  form  one  Turkish  kaza, 
containing  about  sixty  villages,  all  belonging  to 
Turks  but  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  have  no 
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agricultural  property  in  the  district  except  sheep, 
which  belong  chiefly  to  Greeks  of  Fcrsala  or  its 
plain,  and  which  thrive  exceedingly,  as  they  find 
excellent  pasture  in  the  plain  or  hills,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  Greek  families  in 
the  town  are  chiefly  shopkeepers  of  the  bazar, 
who  in  their  houses  spin  cotton  and  weave  it  into 
coarse  kerchiefs  for  the  head  and  waist,  which  are 
consumed  in  the  town  or  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  a school  for  teaching  boys  to 
read  and  write,  held,  as  usual  in  the  poorer  vil- 
lages of  Greece,  in  the  church  porch  ; the  school- 
master, who  is  likewise  papas,  receives  from  each 
scholar  twenty  or  thirty  paras  a month.  The  re- 
tail price  of  wheat  is  forty  piastres  the  kilo  of  150 
okes.  Wood  is  plentiful,  and  costs  only  thirty 
paras  the  ass-load,  or  one-fourth  of  the  price  which 
it  bears  at  this  season  in  loannina : but  loannina 
is  an  expensive  place ; and  my  tatar  Mustafa,  who 
has  a large  family  in  that  city,  says  that  he  can- 
not make  both  ends  meet,  unless  he  gains  five 
purses  a year  by  his  profession,  now  equivalent  to 
160^. 

The  Turkish  population  of  this  town  and  dis- 
trict has  diminished  considerably  -during  the  last 
four  years.  Their  own  imprudence  and  indolence, 
the  diminished  produce  of  the  land,  arising  chiefly 
from  a scarcity  of  labourers,  added  to  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  Porte  and  of  Aly  Pasha,  have  induced 
many  of  them  to  sell  their  tjiftliks  to  Aly  or  his 
sons,  and  to  retire  to  Larissa  or  other  great  towns 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Epirote  tyrant.  A few 
beys  at  Larissa,  'Egripo,  and  Thebes,  are  now  the 
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only  Turkish  proprietors  in  Eastern  Greece,  whose 
incomes  from  their  lands  are  sufficient  to  support 
them. 

The  heat  at  Fersala  is  said  to  be  sometimes  ex- 
cessive in  great  measure  caused  by  reflection  from 
the  rocky  heights  which  rise  above  the  town  on 
two  sides,  but  particularly  from  those  to  the  east- 
ward. The  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  months, 
when  rain  very  seldom  falls,  are  called  Voreas, 
Liva,  and  Trikkalinos '.  The  first,  instead  of 
being  from  the  north,  as  the  name  imports,  is 
nearer  north-east,  and  the  Liva,  instead  of  being 
the  same  as  the  Libs,  or  south-west,  is  nearly 
west.  The  former  is  the  Etesian  wind  so  violent 
and  constant  in  the  middle  of  summer.  It  is  cool 
until  towards  August,  when  all  the  Thracian  plains 
over  which  it  blows  become  a parched  desert,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  reflect  heat.  For  the 
same  reason  the  Liva,  which  in  every  part  of 
Greece  is  warm,  even  when  it  blows  from  the 
sea,  becomes  intolerably  oppressive  at  Fersala  in 
the  summer,  and  if  it  occurs  in  harvest-time, 
which  not  unfrequently  happens,  is  sometimes 
fatal  to  the  labourers.  The  Trikkalinos,  or  wind 
of  Trikkala,  though  having  only  a few  degrees 
of  northing  in  it,  is  refreshing  compared  to  the 
Liva,  notwithstanding  that  it  blows  equally  over 
the  plain.  It  is  in  fact  the  regular  maestrale 
of  the  western  coast,  cooled  again  in.  passing 
over  the  Pindus.  In  winter  there  is  a greater 
variety  of  winds,  and  all  of  them  bring  rain 
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occasionally  ; with  the  north-east  the  fine  weather 
is  most  permanent.  Snow  comes  chiefly  with  the 
Voreas,  which  is  then  a true  north,  or  between 
N.  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  E.  On  the  western  side  of 
Mount  Pindus  the  rains  constantly  come  from  the 
points  between  the  south-east  and  west.  During 
the  present  winter  southerly  winds  have  been  more 
than  usually  prevalent  in  Thessaly,  notwithstand- 
ing which  I have  scarcely  ever  been  prevented  from 
travelling  by  the  rain,  which  at  this  season  seldom 
falls  in  torrents,  as  occurs  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  but  generally  in  a mist. 

Jan.  4. — Quitting  the  north-western  extremity 
of  Fersala  at  4.20  Turkish,  I follow  the  direct 
road  to  Trikkala  for  an  hour,  when  at  the  farther 
of  two  makhalas  named  Kutjuk  Ahmet  we  diverge 
to  the  left  towards  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa,  leav- 
ing at  a distance  of  two  miles  on  the  left  Hadje- 
verli,  situated  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  insulated  height  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Pharsalian  ridge,  around 
which  I suppose  the  camp  of  Caesar  to  have  been 
placed.  The  land  around  these  villages  is  chiefly 
in  tillage,  but  as  we  advance  the  cultivation  di- 
minishes, and  the  villages  become  less  numerous  ; 
the  plough  is  drawn  by  a pair  of  oxen,  and  some- 
times by  a pair  of  buflalos. 

At  6.12  we  pass  along  the  skirts  of  Demirli, 
two  miles  beyond  which  to  the  right,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hadjobashi,  is  seen  Simikli,  in  the  direct 
road  from  Fersala  to  Trikkala.  These  are  both 
considerable  places.  To  the  left  are  seen  Ghy- 
nekdkastro,  Dhomoko,  and  a few  villages  in 
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the  plain  towards  the  mountain  of  'Agrafa,  upon 
the  foot  of  which  stand  some  small  tjiftliks. 
At  6.40,  Yusufli  being  four  miles  on  the  right  in 
the  Trikkala  road,  we  cross  a considerable  stream 
by  a bridge  of  four  arches  built  upon  ancient  piers. 
The  chief  sources  of  this  river  are  at  Vrysia,  but 
it  receives  other  waters  from  the  heights  around 
Dhomoko,  as  well  as  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
point  above  Hadjeverli.  At  the  bridge  a small 
height  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  on 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  fields,  are 
some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town.  There  are  two 
other  similar  heights  in  the  direction  of  Mataranga 
forming  a right  line  with  the  preceding.  One  of 
them  situated  to  the  north  of  Pazaraki  is  very- 
stony.  Some  others  are  seen  towards  Orfana, 
which  I had  observed  on  the  road  from  Vlokhd  to 
Fersala.  Several  of  these  hills  have  been  found 
convenient  sites  for  modern  villages,  for  the  same 
reason  which  made  them  eligible  to  the  ancients  in 
the  midst  of  these  alternately  hot  and  marshy  plains. 
The  greater  part  of  those  which  retain  remains  of 
antiquity  were  probably  the  sites  of  comae  only,  but 
among  them  may  have  been  some  of  the  seventy- 
five  cities  which  Pliny  states  to  have  been  included 
within  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  formed  by 
Circetium,  Pierus,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Pindus,  Othrys, 
Pelion,  and  seventeen  other  mountains  of  minor 
note '.  Among  the  insulated  heights  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  route,  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Enipcus,  which  1 passed  on  the  road  from  Petrino 
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to  Fersala,  is  particularly  conspicuous.  It  is  the 
site  perhaps  of  Euhydrium,  mentioned  by  Livy  in 
his  narrative  of  the  transactions  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  Macedonians  at  the  Fauces  Anti- 
gonenses,  when  Philip,  followed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance by  the  victorious  consul,  retired  rapidly 
through  Thessaly,  and  desolated  the  cities  which 
had  been  in  alliance  with  him,  that  the  enemy 
might  be  deprived  of  their  resources.  According 
to  the  historian,  Philip  inflicted  these  marks  of  his 
friendship  upon  four  cities  between  Phacium  and 
Pherse,  namely,  Iresiae,  Euhydrium,  Eretria,  and 
Palsepharus.  Supposing  Phacium  to  have  stood 
at  Allfaka,  and  correcting  Iresiee  to  Piresics,  which 
I have  already  shown  to  have  been  the  ancient 
city  at  Vlokho,  we  have  a very  natural  route  for 
Philip : first,  along  the  Peneius  and  Apidanus  to 
Vlokho,  and  from  thence  along  the  Fersaliti,  or 
Enipcus,  to  Eretria  at  Ineli,  leaving  Pharsalus  a 
little  on  the  right,  probably  because  that  city 
was  too  powerful  to  submit  quietly  to  spoliation 
like  the  smaller  towns,  and  gave  Philip  the  same 
reception  which  he  met  at  Pherae,  from  whence, 
when  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and 
that  a siege  would  consume  more  time  than  he 
could  afford,  he  retired  into  Macedonia.  The 
site  near  Hadjobashi  is  exactly  in  the  road  from 
Piresiee  to  Eretria,  and  about  midway  between 
them.  Palcepharus  would  seem  to  have  been  near 
Ondoklari,  or  Kranovo,  for  these  places  lie  in  the 
line  just  mentioned,  and  the  ancient  name,  im- 
plying old  Pherae  or  Pharae,  suggests  a situation 
not  far  from  Pherae. 

We  cross  by  a bridge  of  a single  arch  a brook 
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which,  originating  near  Dhomoko,  joins  tlie 
river  of  Vrysia,  not  far  from  Mataranga.  The 
plain  for  a great  distance  around  us  is  now  quite 
uncultivated,  but  affords  pasture  to  a great  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  sheep  which  are  brought  hither 
in  winter  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  At 
7.45  we  arrive  at  Pazaraki,  a large  village  chiefly 
Turkish,  situated  five  or  six  miles  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  stenura, 
or  strait  where  the  river  of  Sofadhes  issues  into 
the  plain  between  Dhranista  and  Smokovo ; it 
rises  in  the  mountain  near  Rendhina  called  Zy- 
giasta  Nera.  I find  in  Pazaraki  a cubical  block 
of  stone  which  has  been  hollowed  at  one  end  to 
serve  as  a mortar ; it  was  covered  on  two  sides 
with  letters,  but  as  they  are  reversed  by  the 
position  of  the  stone,  and  almost  defaced,  I can 
only  decypher  in  two  places  the  names  of  some 
Ta-yoi,  but  of  what  city  there  is  no  intimation.  The 
characters  seem  earlier  than  the  Roman  empire. 
Another  fragment  of  a later  period  recorded  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  their  payment  to  the 
city  of  22  denaria ' ; the  same  sum  which  is  found 
in  similar  documents  at  CyretuB  and  Oloosson. 

In  40  minutes  from  Pazaraki  we  arrive  at 
Sofadhes,  having  crossed  the  river  just  before  en- 
tering the  village.  Sofadhes,  which  lies  in  a right 
line  from  Pazaraki  to  the  hill  of  Mataranga,  the 
most  central  and  conspicuous  of  the  landmarks 
afforded  by  the  insulated  heights  of  this  great  plain, 
is  a kefalokhori  of  150  houses  in  the  district  of 
Larissa.  The  mukata  is  in  the  hands  of  Abdim 

’ Inscriptions,  Nos.  214.  215. 
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Bey,  but  a yearly  avayeti  is  paid  to  A15'  Pasha. 
In  one  of  the  houses  I find  a marble  inscribed 
with  characters  which  are  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  on  the  more  ancient  of  the  two 
monuments  noticed  at  Pazaraki.  The  inscription 
was  in  thirty-six  lines,  but  1 can  only  decypher  a 
portion  of  it  in  two  places,  from  which  it  appears 
to  have  recorded  some  honours  conferred  upon  a 
native  or  foreigner.  The  letters  IIOAEQ20A  in 
the  twenty-third  line  seem  to  shew  that  the  name 
of  Thaumaci  was  mentioned,  this  city  having  con- 
curred perhaps  with  that  in  which  the  monument 
was  erected  in  some  choragic  exhibition,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  words  t^opnyijtrev  and  t^c  rwv  vtwv 
(Tuvayoiy^c-  The  tagi,  or  local  magistrates  of  the 
city,  appear  to  have  been  five.  The  act  took 
place  in  the  second  assembly  of  the  month  Itonius, 
in  the  strategia  of  Agasimachus  of  Larissa'.  The 
characters  are  hardly  later  than  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. 

The  plain  around  Pazaraki  and  Sofadhes  bears 


‘ V.  Inscription,  No.  216. 

We  learn  from  the  Armenian 
version  of  a part  of  Eusebius, 
which  is  deficient  in  the  Oreek, 
that  when  Thessaly  was  libe- 
rated from  the  Macedonian 
yoke  by  Flamininus,  it  was 
governed  for  eighteen  years  by 
annual  magistrates.  In  the 
Latin  translation  of  Mai  and- 
Zohrab  (Mediol.  1818,  1.  1. 
c.  39)  these  magistrates  are 
styled  principes,  in  that  of 
Aucher  (Venet.  1818,  p.  340) 


duces.  The  Greek  title  un- 
doubtedly was  arparfiyoe,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  supreme 
magistrates  of  the  Achaeans 
and  ./Etolians  about  the  same 
time.  If  the  magistrate  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  tlie  ob- 
verse of  the  money  of  the 
Kotyov  OtiraaXuy  was  the  <rrpo- 
rvyer,  the  Thessalians  pre- 
served their  form  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Romans,  for 
some  of  those  coins  are  as  late 
as  the  time  of  the  empire. 
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corn  and  sesami,  the  oil  of  which  is  in  common 
use  by  the  people  of  Thessaly,  who  live  too  far 
from  the  land  of  olives  to  afford  that  kind  of  oil. 
The  plough  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Prevyza, 
or  of  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  except  in 
the  form  of  the  uwi  or  share,  which  in  the  Thes- 
salian plains  is  like  the  head  of  a spear,  as  I before 
stated  '.  Travelling  with  menzil  geldings  over 
the  plain,  our  pace  to-day  is  about  six  miles  an 
hour.  These  horses  have  the  shuffling  pace  called 
Shapkeun  by  the  Turks,  which  is  taught  them 
by  a particular  process  when  young,  and  is 
esteemed  also  in  America  and  the  West  Indies 
as  easy  to  the  rider. 

Jan.  5. — Sending  my  baggage  direct  to  Kar- 
dhitza  I follow  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Mas- 
koliiri  and  Mataranga.  The  banks  are  high,  the 
stream  not  rapid,  the  depth  at  present  about  two 
feet,  the  bed  in  general  sandy.  Maskoluri  is  one 
third  of  the  distance  to  Mataranga,  which  is  about 
four  miles  by  the  road  from  Sofadhes.  At  Mas- 
koluri the  river  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of  two 
arches,  built  of  stone,  and  constructed  like  that 
of  Larissa.  The  village  contains  between  forty 
and  fifty  houses,  and  is  noted  for  a great  fair 
which  takes  place  in  May,  and  lasts  several  days. 
A little  beyond  it  are  some  artificial  elevations 
upon  which  are  erected  the  tents  of  those  who 
frequent  the  fair.  Proceeding  from  thence  we 
pass  a barrow  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  not  far 
from  Mataranga,  which  village  is  divided  into 

' See  Vol.  I.  p.  42S. 
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four  or  five  makhaladhes,  now  cliiefly  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  and  showing  by  numerous  Turkish 
sepulchres  near  all  the  hamlets  how  much  the 
Turkish  population  has  diminished  here  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  During 
a halt  of  two  or  three  hours  at  the  southernmost 
hamlet,  upwards  of  100  ancient  coins  are  brought 
to  me  for  purchase,  together  with  a few  other 
relics  of  antiquity,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
com  or  cotton  fields  adjacent  to  the  height  which 
I have  before  mentioned  as  so  conspicuous  an 
object  throughout  the  surrounding  plains.  This 
hill,  though  rocky,  rises  very  gradually  on  all 
sides,  and  throws  out  to  the  west  and  south  some 
lower  eminences  extending  to  no  great  distance 
into  the  plain. 

On  the  round  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  foun- 
dations of  a circular  Hellenic  fortification,  100 
yards  in  diameter,  with  vestiges  of  a few  of  the 
towers  which  Banked  the  walls.  In  some  parts 
the  masonry  is  formed  of  large  irregular  masses 
as  in  the  earliest  times ; in  others  the  stones 
have  been  prepared  and  fitted  with  greater  care. 
On  a small  peak  rising  from  the  centre  are  some 
ruins  of  a keep  or  tower.  This  point  commands 
a beautiful  view  of  the  extensive  plains  sur- 
rounded by  Pindus  and  its  branches  of  'Agrafa, 
and  Khassia,  with  Olympm,  Ossa,  Pelium,  and 
Othrys,  along  the  eastern  horizon.  The  moun- 
tains of  'Agrafa  in  particular,  and  beyond  them  to 
the  eastward  those  of  the  district  of  Fersala,  are 
displayed  in  their  full  extent  from  the  rocks  of  tlie 
Meteora  to  the  pass  of  Ondoklari,  near  Velestino. 

VOL.  IV.  K k 
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A small  stream  which  rises  at  Magula,  a tjiftlik 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  an  Agrafiote 
mountain  called  Katakhloro,  joins  the  Sofadhitiko 
a little  below  the  heights  of  Mataranga. 

Although  little  exists  above  ground  of  the  an- 
cient city  which  occupied  this  site,  the  centrality 
of  its  position  in  the  great  plains  of  Upper  Thessaly, 
the  remains  of  antiquity  found  in  its  fields,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  sufli- 
cient  to  lead  to  the  persuasion  that  it  was  not  an 
obscure  place.  An  incomplete  inscription  in  the 
wall  of  a church  in  the  southern  makhala  of 
Mataranga  gives  me  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  city  either  of  the  Kitpiclc  or  MtirpoTroXirai,  these 
two  names  occurring,  and  the  inscription  relating 
to  that  very  common  subject  of  discussion  between 
two  neighbouring  people,  the  adjustment  of  their 
boundaries That  Metropolis  was  in  this  part  of 
Thessaly  is  evident  from  Livy,  who  mentions  it  on 
several  occasfons  but  still  more  from  Csesar,  who 
occupied  it  on  his  way  from  Gomphi  to  Pharsalus  ’. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  name  of  the  Cie- 
rienses  does  not  occur  in  history,  I have  already 
had  occasion  to  form  a presumption  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  people,  from  having  met  with 
some  varied  specimens  of  their  coinage  in  Thes- 
saly or  Epirus,  bearing  the  legend  Kupuiuv  L Of 


‘ V.  Inscription,  No.  217. 

’ Liv.  1.  32,  cc.  13.  15  ; 1. 
36,  c.  14. 

' Caesar  tie  B.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  81. 
* For  engravings  of  these 
coins,  and  some  remarks  upon 


them,  see  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  151. 

Ktepttiuv  for  Kupicuv,  from 
Ktrpicvc,  seems  to  have  been  a 
Thessalic  form,  like  Mei/'ciwv 
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these  coins  I find  no  less  than  four  among  those 
brought  to  me  for  sale  by  the  peasants  of  Mata- 
ranga,  a fact  which,  coupled  with  the  evidence  of 
the  inscription  relative  to  the  boundaries  between 
the  Cierienses  and  the  Metropolitse,  seems  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  their  origin.  We  may  conclude 
therefore  that  the  hill  of  Mataranga  is  the  site  of 
a city  called  Cieria,  or  Cierium.  In  the  wall  of 
the  same  church  containing  the  inscription  just 
referred  to,  is  a second  which,  though  complete, 
contains  only  four  words  : — 

IIcMrEiSuvi  Kovtplt^  Ke^Xotv  BvkIvov, 

Cephalo,  son  of  Bycinus,  to  Neptune  Cuerius 
The  worship  of  Neptune  at  Cierium  is  recorded 
on  three  of  its  coins  by  the  head  of  that  deity,  which 
on  one  of  them  is  indicated  by  the  trident.  The 
epithet  Cuerius  is  not  so  obvious ; but  as  the 
dominion  of  Neptune  extended  over  rivers  as  well 
as  seas,  Cuerius  was  very  possibly  the  name  of 
the  river  which  flowed  by  the  city,  being  the  same 
called  by  Strabo  Curalius,  a name  which  existed 
also  in  Phthiotis  and  Boeotia,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  indifferently  Curalius  (in  jEoHc  Cora- 
lius)  or  Cuarius,  of  which  latter  form  Cuerius  may 
have  been  a local  variation.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
text  of  Strabo,  the  Curalius  of  Histiaeotis  seems  to 
be  described  as  flowing  to  the  Peneius  through  the 
territory  of  Pharcadon,  which  would  make  it  a 
tributary  of  that  river  on  the  left  side ; but  this 


for  Moifcwi'.  I have  since  seen  ‘ V.  Inscription,  No.  218. 
a coin  of  Cierium  with  the  or- 
dinary genitive  KiEpicwv. 
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passage  of  the  geographer  is  obviously  corrupt  or 
defective and  Stephanus  furnishes  us  with  a 
strong  argument  for  believing  that  the  Curalius 
was  the  Sofadhitiko,  or  river  which  flows  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Mataranga  into  the  Apidanus. 
From  the  ethnographer  we  learn  the  important  fact, 
that  Cierium  was  the  same  place  as  Ame*,  the 
capital  of  the  Bceoti,  who  were  expelled  from 
hence  sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  by  the 


' 'Ein't  Ic  Kal  ^apKaSi/y  ty 

rp  Kal  ptt  airruv 

o IlqKcioc  KOI  6 Kovpa'Xioc*  Jk 
0 Kovpa'Xioc  ^vcic  vopa  ro  rqc 
’Iruylat  'Aflijvac  itpoy  tit  foy 
Ilijvciav  i(itiaty.  — Strabo,  p. 
438. 

The  word  aiiruy  has  no 
distinct  reference,  and  Phor- 
cadon  having  been  to  the  left 
of  the  Peneius,  the  Curalius 
could  not  have  flowed  through 
its  territory. 

’ “Apvi),  xoXic  Boioiriac' 
“Ofiripot,  Ot  Tt  xo\v<na^v\iy 

t'  “Apyt)y  i\oy Sevrtpa, 

xdXtc  OciriraXiac,  Aroucot  rqc 
Boiwriac,  xcpl  Jc  o \pi)irft6t, 
“Apyii  \riptvov<ra  fttytt  Boiwriov 
fivdpa, — Kupiov  KoXtirat. — 
Stephan.  in'Apvjj. 

Ame  was  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  .£olus,  and  the 
mother  of  Bocotua,  by  Nep- 
tune, (Diodor.  1.  4,  c.  67. — 
Nicoerates  et  Euphorion  ap. 
Stephan,  in  Botwria,  Etym. 
M.  in  efld.  v.),  or,  accord- 


ing to  other  authorities,  (The- 
seus ap.  Schol.  Lycophr.  v. 
644,  et  ap.  Etym.  M.  in'Apvij) 
the  nurse  of  Neptune,  who  de- 
nied to  Cronus  that  she  had 
received  the  child  from  Rhea. 
Either  mythus  accounts  for 
the  worship  of  Neptune  at 
Cierium ; but  neither  of  them 
perfectly  explains  its  coins.  A 
female  head  is  found  on  the 
obverse  of  one  of  these  coins, 
and  on  all  the  others  a female 
figure  kneeling  on  the  right 
knee,  and  supported  by  the  right 
arm.  The  same  figure  on  the 
obverse  of  a coin  of  Cierium 
in  brass,  bearing  the  head  of 
Apollo,  is  of  a diminutive  size, 
at  the  feet  of  Jupiter,  who  is 
launching  lus  thunderbolt, 
holding  an  eagle  on  his  left 
hand.  In  another  the  same 
figure  is  seen  below  a horse 
at  full  speed.  All  these  are 
doubtless  intended  to  represent 
Ame. 
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Thessali  of  Epirus,  who  then  attached  their  name 
to  the  country,  before  called  iEolis.  The  Boeoti  re- 
treated into  Bceotia,  from  whence  originally  their 
ancestors,  when  expelled  by  the  Epigoni,  seem  to 
have  carried  the  name  Arne  into  ^olis.  On  their 
return  into  Bceotia  they  occupied  the  districts  of 
Orchomenus  and  Coroneia,  in  the  latter  of  which 
they  gave  the  name  Curalius  or  Cuarius  to  a river, 
and  founded  a temple  of  Minerva  Itonia  in  me- 
mory of  their  former  abode  in  Thessaly  It  is 
natural  to  believe  that  the  name  Arne  may  have 
been  disused  by  the  Thessalian  conquerors  because 
it  was  of  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  new  appel- 
lation may  have  been  taken,  with  a slight  change 
to  satisfy  the  ear,  from  the  neighbouring  river, 
for  it  was  not  an  uncommon  custom  among  the 
Greeks  to  derive  the  name  of  a town  from  a river 
or  fountain  on  the  site  : of  which  an  example  very 
much  resembling  that  of  Cierium  occurred  at 
Thurium,  where  the  renewed  Sybaris  was  so 
named  from  its  fountain 


' Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  176.-- 
Thucyd.  1.  1,  c.  12. — Diodor. 
1.  4,  c.  67. — Charax  ap.  Ste- 
phan. in  Aiipioy, — Strabo,  pp. 
411,  4)2.  435.  438. 

There  were  three  temples  of 
Minerva  Itonia  in  Thessaly : 
one  in  the  Amaea,  one  at  Ito- 
nus  in  Phthiotis,  and  a third 
between  Pherae  and  Larissa.  It 
was  in  the  last  that  Pyrrhus  de- 
dicated the  spoils  of  the  Gauls, 
in  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
when  in  the  year  b.  c.  273,  he 


overthrew  that  monarch,  and 
for  the  moment  became  master 
of  Upper  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly. The  spoils  taken  from 
the  Macedonians  on  that  occa- 
sion he  offered  to  Jupiter  of 
Dodona. — (Pausan.  Attic,  c. 
13. — Plutarch,  in  Pyrrh.) — 
Both  these  authors  have  pre- 
served the  four  verses  inscribed 
upon  the  dedication  to  Minerva 
Itonia,  and  Pausanias  those 
also  at  Dodona. 

’ Diodor.  1.  12,  c.  10. 
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The  position  of  Amt  thus  determined,  eonhrins 
the  opinion  already  given  as  to  that  of  Peiredce, 
or  Asterium,  at  Vlokho,  for  Strabo  observes,  that 
Asterium  was  near  Ame  which  is  true  of  Vlokho 
with  regard  to  Mataranga,  both  these  places  being 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  same  river  with  an  in- 
terval of  five  or  six  miles  between  them.  Hence 
also  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
ancient  and  more  celebrated  appellation  Ame  was 
still  often  preferred  to  that  of  Cierium.  Still  it 
seems  unaccountable,  that  neither  Ame  nor  Cie- 
rium should  be  named  in  authentic  history,  con- 
sidering the  important  situation  of  this  city,  and 
its  actual  remains  giving  proof  of  its  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  events  which  have  been  described 
by  the  Greek  historians,  or  by  Livy,  following  Poly- 
bius, who  in  particular  mentions  occasionally  al- 
most every  Thessalian  town  of  note,  and  of  many  of 
which  the  names  occur  in  no  other  extant  authority. 
But  the  omission  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than 
real.  Livy  relates,  that  when  the  consul  Quinctius, 
after  his  victory  over  Philip  on  the  Aous,  entered 
The.ssaly  through  Mount  Cercetium,  he  first  took 
Phaloria,  and  then  received  the  submission  of  Me- 
tropolis and  Piera.  Again,  seven  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Romans  and  Philip  were  in  alliance 
against  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians,  the  consul 
Acilius  in  marching  from  Pelinneeum  to  Larissa 
was  met  by  deputies  from  Metropolis  and  Piera 


* T/rawc  ^ Ato  row  9t;/i/3c"  alov,  kui rvy*  »:ai  ro 

(irjKoroQ  vyofidaBrj'  \tvK6ytur  *A(TTtpioy  S'  ovr  &iriadty  rovruty 

yap  iffTt  TO  \uploy** Apyiic  irXi;-  itrrl. — Strabo,  p.  439. 
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with  offers  of  submission As  in  both  instances 
Piera  occurs  in  conjunction  with  Metropolis,  which 
the  inscription  of  Mataranga  shows  to  have  been 
conterminous  with  Cierium,  the  latter  was  probably 
the  place  intended  by  the  historian,  from  whom 
Livy  derived  his  information  *. 


■ Liv.  1.  32,  c.  15;  1.  36, 
c.  14. 

’ In  the  paper  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  referred  to  in  page 
498,  note  4,  I supposed  the 
text  of  Livy  to  require  correc- 
tion in  these  places,  but  I am 
now  inclined  to  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Muller  (Dorians,  vol. 
ii.  p.  476,  Eng.  transl.),  name- 
ly, that  Pierium  and  Cierium 
were  the  same  place,  Pie- 
rium having  probably  been 
the  general,  and  Cierium  the 
local  form.  We  have  an  ex- 
actly parallel  instance  in  the 
Macedonian  Pydna,  of  which 
Steplumus  says,  Kvtya  s-oXtc 
Maee^oviac*  GeayeVijc  Ma- 
KtSoyiKois'  ij  card  irapafOopdy 
Ilvjva  \tycrai.  Pomponius 
Mela  (1.  2,  c.  3)  in  alluding 
to  it  has  preferred  the  form 
Cydna.  Several  authorities 
of  different  dates  prove  the 
existence  of  a Pierium  in 
Thessaly ; one  to  which  a re- 
ference has  been  made  in  page 
495,  note  1,  shows  that  the 
city  was  flourishing  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  wars.  Among 


the  names  of  the  strategi  who 
governed  Thessaly  from  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae  to  the 
death  of  Philip,  as  given  by 
Eusebius,  the  ethnics  attached 
to  the  names  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Mai  and  Zohreb, 
are  Pheraeus,  Scotussaeus,  La- 
rissaeus,  Atracius,  Gyrtonius, 
Metropolitanus,  and  Pierius, 
which  last  in  the  translation  of 
Auber  is  Pierensis,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  IIupicvc.  Thu- 
cydides, describing  the  march 
of  Rhamphias  into  Thessaly, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  states  that  his 
forces  advanced  as  far  as  Pie- 
rium of  Thessaly  Hit- 

piov  Ttjc  QctrtjaXiac  ^tijXBoy,  1. 
5,  c.  13),  when  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Brasidas,  and  know- 
ing the  inclination  of  his  own 
government  towards  peace,  he 
advanced  no  farther,  but  re- 
turned home.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Rhamphias,  who 
was  proceeding  from  Heracleia 
of  Qiita  to  reinforce  Brasidas  at 
Amphipolis,  had  reached  the 
borders  of  Pieria  of  Macedonia, 
that  country  being  exactly  in 
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Having  quitted  the  height  of  Mataranga  at 
10  Turkish,  we  pass  two  more  barrows  near  the 
base  of  it,  and  two  or  three  miles  farther  four 
more  standing  near  to  each  other.  At  10.55 
we  pass  through  Kaputji,  a small  village  where 
in  the  wall  of  the  church-yard  is  a stone  with 
three  figures  in  mezzo-relievo  wanting  the  heads. 
The  middle  figure  is  a woman  covered  with 
long  drapery,  the  other  two  are  men  clothed  in 
a loose  chlamys  above  a shirt  reaching  to  the 
knees.  Each  of  the  men  has  an  arm  over  the 


his  route ; but  if  Pierium  was 
the  some  place  as  Cierium,  it 
is  necessary  to  infer,  that  for 
some  reason  unexplained  by 
the  historian,  Rhamphias  in- 
tended to  make  a widely  cir- 
cuitous course  through  Perrh®- 
bia  and  Elimeia.  iElian  (1.  3, 
c.  37)  remarks,  that  in  Pierus 
of  Thessaly  there  was  a hy- 
bcmal  inundation,  which  made 
frogs  silent  when  they  were 
thrown  into  it.  (’Ev  Iltepy 
Ttjs  0tff<raX/at,  \lftrfi  tarty, 
obic  dtyyaot,  dXXa  \ttfiuvot 
cic  ftbritv  v^drtyy  rtsrcrai,  &c.) 
and  Pliny,  who  alludes  (1.  8, 
c.  58)  to  the  same  story,  with- 
out mentioning  Pierium,  names 
the  lake  Sicandrum,  or  accord- 
ing to  other  manuscripts  Sicen- 
dum,  or  Licendrum.  Possibly 
the  country  fur  a considerable 
distance  around  Matnrangamay 
liave  been  commonly  called  the 


Pierian  plain,  and  the  inunda- 
tion intended  by  £lian  may  have 
been  that  now  named  Kolo- 
k^thia,  which  is  very  extensive 
in  vrinter,  but  is  dry  or  nearly 
so  in  summer.  Theophrastus 
in  his  dissertation  on  winds, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  Zt- 
fvpoc,  when  it  blew  over  the 
land,  was  pernicious  to  the 
fhiits  of  the  earth,  but  the 
contrary  when  proceeding  from 
the  sea,  instances  Pierium  of 
Thessaly  and  the  Maliac  plain 
as  examples  of  the  former : 
Ktlyrat  yap  d/i^w  rpot  dyaro- 
\r)y,  ittpiixorrai  S'  opcaty  li^- 
Xoic.  The  eastern  aspect  of 
Mataranga  is  not  very  intel- 
ligible ; but  it  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded at  a distance  by  high 
mountains  ; and  the  west  wind 
passes  farther  over  the  land 
than  the  east. 
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woman’s  shoulder'.  The  sculpture  is  excellent, 
and  the  preservation  not  bad.  From  hence  we 
cross  a small  stream  by  a bridge,  and  then  ford 
two  more  considerable  rivers,  the  first  at  11.30, 
the  second  ten  minutes  farther.  The  eastern 
enters  the  plain  from  the  'Agrafa  mountain  at 
Kalifoni,  passes  by  Velesi,  which  stands  on  its 
right  bank  in  the  road  from  Fanari  to  Dhomoko, 
and  not  far  below  Kardhitza  joins  the  western 
stream.  The  latter  issues  from  the  mountains  at 
Shekliza,  a village  on  its  right  bank  a little  to  the 
right  of  the  road  from  Fanari  to  Dhomoko,  where 
are  vestiges  of  Hellenic  fortifications,  and  a church 
containing  ancient  marbles  and  other  fragments. 
Both  these  rivers  retain  water  all  the  summer ; 
the  united  stream  is  that  which  I crossed  proceed- 
ing on  the  6th  December  from  Tzighioti  to  Vlokho, 
between  the  Salamvria  and  the  river  of  Vlokho. 

At  12  Turkish  I arrive  at  Kardhitza,  and  lodge 
in  the  house  of  the  son  of  Suleyman  Bey,  lately 
dead,  and  who  as  principal  ayan  was  for  many 
years  governor  of  the  town,  which  contains  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  houses,  dispersed  over 
a -large  space  of  ground;  of  these  a very  small 
proportion  are  Greek.  Though  the  situation  is 
low,  as  appears  by  the  muddy  roads  and  marshy 
state  of  the  country  around,  the  air  is  reputed  not 
to  be  unhealthy,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  preva- 
lence in  summer  of  the  westerly  breezes  blowing 
over  the  Pindus,  and  to  the  coolness  emanating 

’ Hereabouts  may  have  stood  Ame. — Rhianus  ap.  Stephan. 
Phemim,  or  Onthyrium,  which  in  'OyOvptov. — liellanicus  ap. 
were  towns  of  Thessaly,  near  Stephan,  in 
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from  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  'Agrafa.  The 
town  is  even  said  to  be  tolerably  free  from  gnats, 
a great  inconvenience  of  the  ThessaUan  plains  in 
that  season.  Kardhitza  is  dependent  upon  Trik- 
kala,  and  consequently  pays  all  its  contributions 
to  Al^'  Pasha.  These  do  not  fall  very  heavy  upon 
the  Turks,  who  in  such  a fertile  territory,  if  they 
had  the  smallest  industry,  might  live  in  comfort, 
instead  of  which  their  houses  exhibit  ruin  and 
misery. 

Jan.  6. — About  five  miles  from  Kardhitza  to  the 
south-west,  very  near  an  advanced  root  of  the 
mountain,  upon  which  stands  the  Agrafiote  town 
of  Blazdhu,  is  the  small  village  of  Paleokastro. 
A rivulet,  which  is  dry  in  summer,  issues  from  the 
mountains  between  the  slopes  of  Blazdhu  and  the 
advanced  height  just  mentioned,  and  flows  through 
Paleokastro  into  the  plain,  where  it  enters  the 
marshy  and  now  inundated  track  between  Kardhitza 
and  Paraprastin,  called  Kolokytbia  *.  Paleokastro 
derives  its  name  from  standing  on  the  site  of  a Hel- 
lenic city  which  resembled  Mantineia,  as  having 
been  of  a circular  form,  and  situated  entirely  on  a 
level  not  far  from  a commanding  height.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circle  are  the  vestiges  of  a circular 
citadel,  part  of  the  wall  of  which  still  exists  in  the 
yard  of  the  village  church  of  Paleokastro,  where  has 
been  collected  every  thing  sculptured  or  inscribed 
which  has  been  found  of  late  years  upon  the  ancient 
site.  Among  squared  blocks,  slabs  of  white  marble, 
and  fragments  of  columns,  I observe  some  fluted 
Doric  shafts,  1 foot  9 in.  in  diameter,  with  some 

* ra  KoXcuci^ia. 
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others  much  smaller ; and  two  inscriptions,  one 
on  a large  cubical  block,  the  other  on  a headless 
Hermes,  both  so  much  obliterated  that  I did  not 
attempt  to  copy  them.  On  another  marble  is  a 
female  figure,  wanting  the  head,  in  high  relief  but 
very  much  worn ; and  on  a fourth,  in  low  relief, 
a sculpture  representing  a sitting  figure  seated  on 
a rock  in  long  drapery,  and  leaning  on  a sceptre 
in  the  posture  in  which  Jupiter  is  frequently 
represented  on  coins  and  gems.  In  face  of  this 
figure  rises  a rugged  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
appears  a man  in  a posture  of  adoration ; on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  are  other  men,  one  of  whom 
holds  a hog  in  his  bands.  This  part  is  more 
defaced  than  the  rest.  The  design  is  beautiful, 
and  the  execution  where  it  is  preserved  equally 
so.  I have  little  doubt  that  the  seated  figure 
represents  the  Venus  of  Metropolis,  to  whom 
Strabo  has  told  us  that  hogs  were  offered  in 
sacrifice ' ; for  the  situation  of  Paleokastro  accords 

* St  MijrpoiroXiriiy  i<m  varepoy  St  Kai  TrXeiovc  irpo<rt~ 
X^pac  ff  'H  Mijrpd-  Xr/<f>0rf(7ayf  wy  fy  i:al  ^ 

ToXtc  TpSrtpoy  ftiy  Ik  rpiCjy  KaXXlfMxo^  fity  oZy  fijaiy  ty 
cvyfKKno  dtrij^utyf  toiq  'la/i/3o(Cy 

T^C  ’A^pociVoc  (»i  0«dc  yap  ov  ^ia) 

KaoTKi^rtK  virtpfiaXiaBiii  ry  ^f>poytty 

IlatraC) 

6rt  fxoyoy  irapa^cxerai  Ttjy  rvy  vat  to  lOoc  *Ofitpwy  (’Oi'Ow- 

vwy  dvffiay  oi  S'  pioy  ?) — Stxabo,  pp.  437,  488. 

vffTtpoy  ii\tyi,ay  ov  fxiay  *A^po-  Venus  Castnia  is  mentioned 
Sirrjy  fioyoy  dXXo  icai  ttXc/owc  by  Lycophron  (v.  403).  Ac- 
dwoStSty^iyac  to  idog  rovro,  Jv  cording  to  Stephamis  (in  Kda- 
t]yai  Kat  Ti)v  ty  rp  Mi^rpoToXtt*  ra|)  Castnium  was  a mountain 
ravrp  fiiay  rwv  ixvyotKioBtt^  near  Aspendus,  in  Pamphylia, 
triv  ci{  at;ri)>'  irdXcwv  irapa^ov*  and  KafrryifiTifQ  was  the  gentile 
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perfectly  with  that  of  Metropolis,  whether  with 
reference  to  the  march  of  Caesar  from  Gomphi  to 
Pharsalus,  which  was  exactly  in  the  direction  of 
this  site,  or  to  the  inscription  of  Mataranga,  which 
shows  that  the  districts  of  Cierium  and  Metropolis 
were  conterminous,  and  probably  divided  all  this 
part  of  the  Thessalian  plain  between  them. 

There  are  many  remains  of  Hellenic  foundations 
in  the  village,  but  the  squared  blocks  of  the  town- 
wall  have  probably  been  all  removed  for  the  use 
of  modem  buildings  at  Kardhitza,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  for  little  now  remains  to  mark 


of  that  place,  which  not  only 
explains  the  epithet  used  by 
Callimachus,  but  leads  also  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  moun- 
tain and  the  hog  represented 
in  the  sculpture  at  Faleokastro 
alluded  to  some  mylhus  which 
was  common  to  Aspendus  and 
Metropolis.  The  Aspendii 
having  been  an  Argive  colony 
(Strabo,  p.  667)  probably  de- 
rived the  custom  of  sacrificing 
a hog  to  Venus  from  Argos, 
where  it  was  observed  at  a 
festival  of  Venus,  thence  called 
the  Hysteria  (Callimachus  aut 
Zenodotus  ap.  Atben.  1.  3,  c. 
IS).  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
with  Regard  to  the  name  Kau- 
Tvia,  which  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a local  form  of  Ka<r- 
ravla,  that  immediately  above 
the  site  of  Mctropolit,  near  the 
summit  of  the  great  mountain 


of  'Agrafa,  stands  a modem 
town  called  Kastania,  more 
vulgarly  Kastania.  This  in- 
deed is  not  an  uncommon  name 
in  the  mountains  of  Greece, 
and  is  derived  generally  from 
an  abundance  of  chestnut  trees 
near  the  place ; but  in  the 
present  instance,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name,  in  com- 
bination with  the  passage  in 
Strabo,  and  the  representation 
on  the  monument  at  Paleokas- 
tro,  gives  reason  to  suspect  that 
Castnium  may  have  been  a 
town  and  mountain  in  Dolopia, 
as  well  as  in  the  Aspendia. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  Hel- 
lenic remains  indicating  an 
ancient  site  below  the  modem 
Kastania.  I have  seen  a coin 
of  Metropolis  in  copper  repre- 
senting on  one  side  Venus  with 
a winged  Cupid  at  her  feet. 
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the  circuit,  except  the  trench  from  which  the 
stones  were  taken,  and  heaps  of  earth  and  broken 
stones  on  either  side  of  it.  In  the  wall  of  a pri- 
vate house  in  the  village,  a long  plain  stele  of 
marble  has  its  narrow  dimension  covered  with  a 
list  of  names  of  men  with  those  of  their  fathers, 
the  latter  expressed  in  the  Thessalian  fashion  by 
the  patronymie  adjective ; the  letters  are  of  the 
best  times,  but  small  and  much  defaced To- 
wards Kardhltza,  beyond  the  line  of  the  walls, 
are  three  or  four  barrows.  The  westernmost,  now 
called  Magulitza,  is  planted  with  Turkish  tomb- 
stones, which  have  all  been  formed  from  the  spoils 
of  the  ancient  city. 

From  Paleokastro  to  Fanari  is  a walk  of  two 
hours ; the  road  leads  along  the  plain  parallel  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  pass  a circular 
flat  topped  height,  partly  artificial,  upon"  which 
are  many  Turkish  tomb-stones,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Fanari  pass  through  a large  village 
named  Loxadha,  from  whence  we  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  of  Fanari  by  a steep  ascent.  Fanari 
contains  100  Turkish  houses,  and  as  many  Greek, 
but  many  of  the  former  are  empty.  It  stands  on 
an  abrupt  height,  very  remarkable  from  every 
part  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  forming  the 
extreme  point  of  a ridge  of  hills  which  here  ad- 
vance from  the  line  of  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa 
northward  into  the  plain.  The  part  of  the  hill 
upon  which  the  village  stands  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  a cemented  aggregate  of  pebbles : 
the  soil  is  gravelly,  the  face  of  the  hill  rugged 

' V.  Inscription,  No.  219. 
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and  torn  into  gullies  by  torrents,  and  several  small 
streams  of  water  issue  from  its  foot. 

Jan.  7. — On  the  summit  above  the  village 
stands  a small  square  castle  containing  a mosque, 
and  two  or  three  houses.  Around  it  the  ground 
is  covered  with  relics  of  other  fortresses  of  vari- 
ous ages,  for  which  this  commanding  position  was 
an  eligible  site.  Among  them,  near  the  north- 
western face  of  the  modern  castle,  are  remains  of  a 
wall  of  a very  early  period  of  ancient  Greece ; 
a few  large  masses  roughly  hewn  on  the  outside, 
but  accurately  joined  to  one  another  without  ce- 
ment, still  remain  in  their  places ; others  are  seen 
dispersed  on  the  ground  near  them.  These  are 
the  only  vestiges  I can  find  of  the  ’Wu/ti)  xXufia- 
Kotaaa ',  if  this  be  its  situation,  as  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  from  Strabo,  who 
describes  it  as  steep  and  rugged,  and  as  situated 
within  a quadrangle  formed  by  the  four  cities, 
Tricca,  Metropolis,  Pelinnaeum,  and  Gomphi  *. 
Of  these  sites  the  three  first  have  been  described, 
and  the  fourth  was  probably  at  Episkopi,  a re- 
markable insulated  height  near  Rapsista,  about 
four  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fanari,  not  far  from 
the  passes  leading  to  Ambracia,  as  we  know  Gom- 
phi to  have  been,  and  where  some  remains  of 


* Ot  ^ cT)^ov  TpUicriy  KaX  K\ufiaK6i9ffay, 


* 'Id^fxriy  ....  ^upiov  ipvfi- 
yoy  cat  oyri  K\tyfxaK6iy, 

t^pv^iyoy  fi€ra^v  rtTTapttty 
^povpiuty,  HoTTip  iv  rerpa- 
irXcvpy  Ktiixty^yj  Tp/ccy^c  cal 


II,  B.  V.  729. 

Mi/rpoirdXcwc  cal  IleXo'ca/QV 
col  T^C  Mf^rpo- 

TToXtrwv  tort  \vpOQ  ff 

Strabo,  p.  437. 
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antiquity  sufficient  to  prove  it  a Hellenic  site  are 
reported  to  exist.  Episkopi  is  nearly  opposite  to 
Trikkala,  as  the  site  of  Metropolis  at  Paleokastro 
is  to  that  of  Pelinnceum  at  Paleo-Gardhiki,  thus 
completing  the  quadrilateral  figure  which  Strabo 
has  described.  Three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are 
nearly  equal,  but  the  fourth  is  longer  than  the 
others ; nor  is  Fanari  in  the  centre  of  the  qua- 
drangle, being  much  nearer  to  the  southern  side, 
though  nearly  equidistant  from  the  two  ends  of 
that  side  Gomphi  and  Metropolis.  Such  accuracy 
however  is  not  required  by  the  words  of  Strabo, 
who  only  says  that  the  four  towns  formed  a 
quadrangle.  Ithome  having  been  in  his  time  in 
the  Metropolitis,  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  it 
was  nearer  to  the  site  of  Metropolis  than  to  that  of 
any  of  the  other  towns  ; and  this  also  we  find  to  be 
true.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  Strabo  has  been 
a correct  observer,  or  at  least  has  been  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  the  authority  which  he  followed, 
having  in  a few  words  given  us  the  means  of 
confirming  the  position  of  four  Hellenic  sites  (ex- 
cluding Tricca),  more  than  one  of  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  doubtful,  and  of  thus  placing 
the  ancient  geography  of  Upper  Thessaly  on  the 
surest  basis  : O si  sic  omnia  ! 

The  castle  of  Fanari  by  means  of  its  advanced 
position  commands  a most  comprehensive  view  of 
the  extensive  plains  of  ThessaUotis  and  Histieeotis, 
from  Fersala  and  Dhomoko  to  Stagus  and  Portes. 
Besides  the  four  ancient  sites  just  alluded  to,  and 
the  still  more  remarkable  one  of  .^gvnium  at  Sta- 
gus, the  heights  of  Vlokho,  Kolokoto,  and  Kortlkhi, 
arrest  the  spectator’s  attention  as  having  evidently 
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been  the  positions  also  of  ancient  fortresses  or  towns. 
Enough  has  already  been  stated  as  to  the  two  first ; 
Kortikhi  I believe  to  have  been  a town  named 
Lxmnaa,  for  Livy  shows  Limnsea  to  have  been  in  this 
part  of  Thessaly,  and  the  ancient  name  accords 
with  the  situation  of  Kortikhi  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  plain  amidst  streams  and  marshes,  not  far  from 
the  confluence  of  all  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Penevus. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  191  Limnsea  was  besieged  by 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  when  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus ; the  Roman  com- 
mander Bsebius  was  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  ' 
besieging  Pelinnseum.  While  they  were  thus 
employed,  Acilius  the  consul  arrived  with  a large 
reinforcement  from  Italy,  and  sending  his  infantry 
to  Larissa,  marched  with  his  cavalry  to  Limnsea, 
which  immediately  surrendered.  The  consul  then 
proceeded  to  Pelinnseum,  and  received  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  garrison  of  that  place,  which  consisted 
as  at  Limnsea  of  a joint  force  of  Antiochians  and 
Athamanes  '. 

Of  the  rivers  which  water  the  plains  of  Thes- 
saly, some  of  the  ancient  names  cannot  but  remain 
unknown  or  uncertain,  so  imperfect  is  our  informa- 
tion on  the  geography  of  this  country.  Reasons 
have  already  been  given  for  identifying  the  Fer- 
saliti,  Vrysia,  and  Sofadhitiko,  with  the  Enipeus, 
Apidanus,  and  Cuarius.  The  other  names,  oc- 
curring in  ancient  authors,  besides  Peneius  and 
Titaresius,  are  Onochonus,  Pamisus,  Asopus,  Me- 
las,  and  Phoenix.  The  Onochonus  and  Pamisus 


■ Liv.  1.  36,  c.  13,  14  . 
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are  noticed  by  Herodotus.  “ Thessaly,”  he  re- 
marks, “ is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  very  high 
mountains ; to  the  east  by  Pelium  and  Ossa,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  united  together,  to  the 
north  by  Olympus,  to  the  west  by  Pindus,  to  the 
south  by  Othrys  In  the  midst  is  the  hollow 
Thessaly  watered  by  many  rivers,  of  which  the 
five  principal  are  the  Peneius,  Apidanus,  Ono- 
chonus,  Enipeus,  and  Pamisus ; these  after  having 
joined  their  waters  into  one  channel  are  discharged 
into  the  sea  through  a narrow  strait.  Below’  their 
union  the  name  Peneius  alone  remains,  the  other 
names  being  lost’.  It  is  reported,  that  anciently 
the  valley  which  gives  passage  to  the  river  did  not 
exist ; that  neither  the  rivers  nor  the  lake  Bcebei’s 
had  names,  though  the  waters  flowed  as  at  present. 


' Lucan  has  thus  versified  Herodotus  : — 

Thessaliam,  qua  parte  diem  brumalibus  horis 
Attollit  Titan,  rupes  Ossma  cocrcet. 

Cum  per  summa  poH  Phoebum  trahit  nitior  testas, 

Pciion  opponit  radiis  nascentibus  umbras. 

At  medios  ignes  coeli  rabidique  Leonis 
Solstitiale  caput  nemorosus  submovet  Othrys, 

Excipit  adversos  Zephyros,  et  lapyga  Pindus, 

Et  maturate  praecidit  vespere  lucem  ; 

Nec  metuens  imi  Borean  hiibitator  Olympi, 

Lucentem  totis  ignorat  noctibus  Arcton. 

Lucan,  I.  6,  v.  333. 

rcc  tc  ruVTo'  iweHy 
deuoi  rd^iara,  ii’deurev  it 
riijvcioc  oityofian  KaraKpa~ 
rt«v,  dyuiyvfiovQ  roue  dXXowc 
eluai  irouci. — Herodot.  I.  7, 
c.  129. 

VOL.  IV.  L 1 


* oi  /iCK  vvy  cc  ro 
rovro  wWtYOfUvoi  €k  rmv  ov- 
rwp  rrepiKXiiidyrwy  r^y 
OtaaaXtriy  ovyofiai^ofityoit  Ci 
lyoc  awXwi'oc  ifa*  tovtov  <rrti- 
yoVf  expooy  €c  6aXa<r<raK, 

Tpotn/fifxiffyoyrec  to  viufp  iraV- 
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and  that  they  thus  made  Thessaly  a sea'.  The 
Tliessalians  say  that  Neptune  opened  the  passage 
at  Tempe,  through  which  the  Peneius  flows,  and 
this  will  appear  probable  to  those  who  believe  that 
Neptune  shakes  the  earth,  for  the  separation  of 
the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  caused  by  an  earthquake.”  The  words 
of  Herodotus,  descriptive  of  the  junction  of  all  the 
rivers,  as  well  as  his  distinct  mention  of  the  lake 
Bcebeis,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  a better 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Thessaly  than  any 
other  author  whose  works  have  reached  us.  The 
historian  remarks,  that  the  Onochonus  was  the  only 
Thessalian  river  exhausted  by  the  host  of  Xerxes, 
and  that  in  Achaia  Phtbiotis  the  Apidanus,  which 
was  the  largest  river  of  that  country,  scarcely  suf- 
ficed *.  The  Onochonus  therefore  was  in  the  line 
of  march  of  the  Persians  in  proceeding  from  Gon- 
nus,  and  the  Pelasgic  plain  through  Phthiotis  to 
the  plain  of  the  Spercheius,  near  Thermopylse.  The 
only  intermediate  streams  between  the  Pmems  and 
the  Enipeus  or  Apidanus  being  those  which  flow 
from  the  Scotusscean  hills,  the  largest  of  these, 
which  descends  from  the  heights  of  SupU  by  Kus- 
basan  to  the  Asmaki,  was,  probably  the  Onochonus, 
though  Herodotus  in  that  case  has  not  been  per- 
fectly accurate  in  including  it  among  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Peneius,  its  discharge  being  into 
the  lake  Bceheis.  There  remains  for  the  Pamisus 
that  considerable  tributary  of  the  Peneius,  now 
called  the  Bliuri  or  Piliuri  ’,  which  issuing  from 

^ TfXayoc.  ' MtXcovpi,  CijXtovpc. 

’ Hprodot.  1.  7,  c.  196. 
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the  mountains  of  'Agrafa  at  Musaki,  flows  in  front 
of  Fanari,  and  through  the  Kolokythia  to  the 
Salamvria,  which  it  joins  not  far  from  the  bridge 
of  Keramidhi,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Kolokoto. 
As  to  the  Asopus,  Phcenix,  and  Melos',  as  all 
these  were  rivers  of  the  Mallac  plain’,  it  might 
have  been  suspected  that  they  had  been  im- 
properly attributed  to  Thessaly,  had  the  question 
depended  only  upon  a poet,  who  has  enumerated 
also  the  Achelous  and  ^as  among  the  Thessalian 
streams,  who  has  confounded  Thessaly  with  Thrace, 
and  Pharsalus  with  Philippi ; but  Pliny  also  men- 
tions the  Phoenix  of  Thessaly,  and  Vibius  Se- 
quester describes  the  Asopus,  Phoenix,  and  Melas, 
as  all  afl^uents  of  the  Apidanus  The  Phoe- 
nix being  the  only  one  of  the  three  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  largest 
of  these  tributaries,  and  may  therefore  be  that 


' Et  quisquis  pelago  per  se  non  cognitus  amnie 
Penco  donavit  aquas : it  gurgite  rapto 
Apidanus,  nunquamque  celer  nisi  mistus  Enipcus. 
Accipit  Asopos  cursus,  Phoenixque  Melasque. 

Solus  in  alterius  nomen  cum  venerit  undse, 

Defendit  Titaiesus  aqtias,  lapsusque  supeme 
Gurgite  Penei  pro  siccis  utitur  arvis. 

Lucan.  1.  6,  v.  371. 


’ Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  198. 

* Flumina  Thessalite,  Apida- 
nus, Phoenix,  Enipeus,  Ono- 
chonus,  Pamisus. — Plin.  H.N. 
1.  4,  c.  8. 

Apidanos  Thcssalix,  in  quo 
Enipeus,  Melas  et  Phoenix  mis- 

I. 


centur,  ipse  in  Peneon  decurrit, 
— Enipeus,  e monte  Othry 
Thessali®  — Melas  Thessalia; 
in  Apidanum  fluens — Phoenix 
Thessalise  in  Apidanum  flnit 
— Vih.  Sequest.  de  duminibus. 
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which  I crossed  between  the  Peneius  and  Apida- 
vus,  a little  above  its  junction  with  the  latter,  on 
the  way  from  the  bridge  of  Tzighioti  to  VIokiio. 
Its  origin  in  the  middle  of  Dolopia  suggests  the 
idea,  that  its  name  may  have  been  cognate  with 
that  of  the  leader  of  the  Dolopes  at  Troy.  The 
Asopus  and  Melos  were  perhaps  two  of  the  rivers 
which  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Phthia  between 
Fersala  and  Velissiotes. 

Deficiency  of  evidence  renders  it  impossible  to 
determine  the  ancient  positions  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  'Agrafa,  or  in  the  plain  adjacent  to 
those  mountains,  between  the  sites  of  Metropolis 
and  Thmimaci.  The  largest,  or  at  least  the  most 
preserved  ruin  in  this  direction  is  near  Smokovo, 
where  according  to  several  concurrent  testimonies, 
there  are  Hellenic  walls  and  an  entire  gate.  I 
have  already  observed,  that  Siekliza  on  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  between  Smokovo  and  Metropolis 
was  also  an  ancient  site,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  I found  at  Pazaraki  and  Sofadhes  lead  to 
the  belief,  that  there  was  another  city  at  or  near 
one  of  those  villages.  Some  of  tljese  were  among 
the  places  taken  by  the  iEtolians  when  they  broke 
into  Thessaly,  upon  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Philip 
at  the  Fauces  Antigonenses,  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Athamanes  occupied  Gomphi  and  several 
small  places  in  that  neighbourhood  '.  After  tak- 
ing Spercheiae  and  Maera  Come,  which  were  pro- 
bably in  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  the  iEtolians 
passed  into  Thessaly,  possessed  themselves  of  Cy- 

' Liv.  I.  .32,  c.  13. 
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mine  and  Augese,  were  repulsed  at  Metropolis 
and  Callithera,  took  and  plundered  the  villages ' 
Theuma  and  Calathana,  entered  Acharrae  by  ca- 
pitulation, occupied  Xyniae,  which  had  been  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  and  captured  Cyphara, 
a castle  in  a position  which  commanded  the  Do- 
lopia. 

Of  these  places  XyjiicB  alone  is  determined,  by 
its  lake,  now  called  that  of  Taukli,  which  I have 
before  described  As  tliis  lake  was  nearly  in  the 
route  of  the  iEtolians  from  the  valley  of  the  Sper- 
cheius  into  the  plains  around  Metropolis,  and  as 
Ctemene  was  a town  on  the  borders  of  Dolopia 
and  Phthia,  not  far  from  the  lake  ’,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  Cymine  is  an  error  of  the  text  for 
Ctemene.  The  exact  site  of  Ctemene  however  is 
still  to  be  ascertained.  Some  inscription  at  Smo- 
kovo,  Siekliza,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sofadhes, 
may  possibly  hereafter  lead  to  the  determination 


* vicos.  * See  Vol.  I.  p.  460. 

* icai  Ewpvc«/iac  Kri/icVou  <xyx^ 

Svyidiot  Krifiiytiy  AoXoir?)i^a  yatiTaaaKc, 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  67. 

From  a tradition  mentioned  The  author  of  the  Orphica 
by  Stephanus  without  naming  in  his  Argonautica  (v  167), 

any  authority,  it  appe-ars  that  has  confounded  the  lake  Xynias 
Peleus  gave  Ctemene  to  Phee-  with  the  Boebeis. 
nix. — Stephan,  in  Kr»;pe'rij. 

Evpv^dpac  S'  ejrcprfire  Xvjruty  Tioil^ijiSa  XifiyTjyj 
'Ay^odi  llijyttdio  Kal  tvTTtXayfoc  McXi/lo/ac. 

The  Scholiasts  of  Apollo-  posed  the  two  lakes  to  have 
dorus  also,  regardless  of  the  been  one  and  the  same, 
epithet  Dolopeis,  have  sup- 
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of  some  of  the  other  places  named  in  this  passage 
of  Livy. 

The  chief  produce  of  the  district  of  Fauari  is 
vines  and  maize.  All  the  land  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  few  Turks  residing  here,  is  the 
personal  property  of  Al^'  Pasha,  and  the  Greeks 
are  all  labourers.  They  had  quite  abandoned  the 
place  a few  years  ago,  and  have  only  returned 
since  it  became  the  Vezir’s  tjiftlik.  His  Subashi 
receives  from  the  farmers  a tenth  of  the  crop  for 
dhekatia,  and  a third  of  the  remainder  as  pro- 
prietor, without  contributing  any  thing  for  seed  or 
stock.  The  Subashi  is  now  employed  in  selling 
his  master’s  share  of  the  wine  to  the  vintners  of 
Kardhitza  and  other  neighbouring  towns. 

In  the  afternoon  1 descend  the  rugged  face  of 
the  hill  of  Fanari  on  the  western  side,  and  then 
cross  the  opening  of  a small  valley  which,  branch- 
ing to  our  left,  separates  the  heights  of  Fanari 
from  the  mountain,  on  the  adjacent  slope  of  which 
stands  the  Agrafiote  village  of  Grilista.  Imme- 
diately below  Gralista  is  a hamlet  called  in 
Turkish  Gule,  in  Greek  Pyrgo,  a little  beyond 
which  the  valley  terminates  in  a narrow  passage 
between  the  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Fanari  and 
the  slope  below  Gralista.  This  passage  has  an- 
ciently been  fortified,  or  occupied  by  a small  town 
of  the  middle  ages.  A rocky  peak  just  above  the 
Boghaz  on  the  Fanari  side,  is  called  to  oKa^vi 
fiaatXiKo,  or  the  royal  chair. 

Having  crossed  the  entrance  of  the  valley  and 
left  the  village  of  Kapa  a little  on  the  right,  our 
road  leads  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  south- 
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westward;  a forest  of  considerable  extent  called 
Kiurka  occupies  the  plain  on  the  right.  It  was 
not  long  since  burnt  by  Velj-  Pasha  to  prevent  its 
serving  as  a shelter  to  the  thieves.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  destroyed,  and  all  those  remaining  bear 
more  or  less  the  marks  of  fire.  Mavromati  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  our  left,  beyond  which 
we  cross  a part  of  the  plain  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood  to  Ghelanthi,  a village  of  thirty  houses  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bliuri.  Having  crossed  the 
river  and  advanced  half  a mile,  we  arrive  at 
Episkopi,  in  1 hour  45  minutes,  with  the  menzil, 
from  Fanari. 

Episkopi  is  now  only  a tottoc,  or  the  name  of 
an  uncultivated  height,  with  some  ploughed  fields 
at  its  foot,  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bliuri, 
at  a distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  moun- 
tains. But  enough  exists  here  to  show  that  it 
was  the  site  of  a large  Greek  city,  though,  as  we 
generally  find  in  sites  surrounded  by  plains  and 
not  founded  upon  rocks,  the  remains  of  antiquity 
are  few.  The  hill  is  the  extremity  of  a range  of 
heights  advancing  to  the  eastward  from  a moun- 
tain, the  last  of  the  'Agrafa  range,  which  extends 
from  the  ravine  of  the  Bliuri  at  Musaki  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  Klisura  of  Portes  or  the 
Gates  of  Trikkala.  In  approaching  from  Fanari 
the  height  presents  a triangular  face,  which,  on 
arriving  at  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a theatre, 
rising  in  the  centre  to  a peak,  from  whence  a 
ridge  slopes  regularly  on  either  side  into  the  plain. 
The  walls  of  the  city  followed  the  crests  of  the.se 
lateral  ridges,  and  thus  included  all  the  theatre- 

12 
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shaped  space,  together  with  a narrow  level  lying 
between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  river.  On 
the  summit  is  a level  space  retaining  some  vestiges 
of  a small  citadel.  The  circuit  was  between  two 
and  three  miles.  The  plain  on  the  river  side  is 
covered  with  broken  pottery  and  stones,  and  the 
Musakiotes  who  plough  it  often  find  coins  here, 
with  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  ancient  materials  were  not  long 
since  carried  away  from  hence  to  build  a serai 
for  Mukhtar  Pasha  in  his  tjiftlik  of  Rapsista ; all 
the  adjacent  villages  contain  squared  blocks  of 
stone,  or  columns,  plain  or  fluted,  brought  from 
hence,  so  that  the  only  remarkable  remains  now 
existing  here  are  some  foundations  of  the  town 
walls,  and  some  vestiges  of  a gate  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  the  southern  side  towards  Musaki. 

The  modem  name  Episkopi  accords  with  the 
fact  of  Gomphi  having  been  one  of  the  ancient 
towns  of  Thessaly,  still  existing  after  the  time  of 
Arcadius  and  when  it  was  a bishopric  under  the 
Metropolitan  of  Larissa.  A bishop  of  Gomphi 
sat  in  the  council  of  Pope  Boniface  the  Second, 
in  the  year  531.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Gomphi 
is  not  found  in  any  catalogue  of  bishoprics  of  a 
later  date,  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  a lapse 
of  eight  or  ten  centuries  the  name  Episkopi  should 
alone  remain  to  attest  the  former  ecclesiastical 
dignity  of  the  place,  and  that  not  even  a solitary 
chapel  should  now  be  found  upon  the  site. 

Through  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  hill 


' Hicrocl.  Synced,  p.  612.  Wess. 
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of  Episkopi  and  the  mountain  of  Kotziaka  flows  a 
brancii  of  the  Salamvria,  which  is  named  Por- 
teiko as  entering  the  plain  through  the  pass  of 
Fortes.  It  rises  in  the  great  mountain  of  Aspro- 
potamo,  and  after  emerging  from  the  Fortes,  flows 
with  great  rapidity  towards  the  Peneius,  the  inter- 
mediate plain  forming  a considerable  slope.  It 
spreads  over  a wid.i  gravelly  bed  and  divides  itself 
into  many  torrents.  The  Bliuri  is  clearer,  deeper, 
and  flows  more  quietly,  but  both  of  them  in  rainy 
seasons  are  swollen  and  impetuous.  The  Porteiko 
joins  the  Salamvria  opposite  to  Trikkala ; the 
Bliuri  turns  to  the  right  after  passing  Episkopi, 
and  traverses  the  plain  in  front  of  Fanari  in  an 
easterly  direction.  At  a distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  Fanari  to  the  north  it  passes  through 
Magula,  a name  which  gives  reason  to  surmise  that 
one  of  the  seventy-five  cities  of  Thessaly  may  once 
have  occupied  this  position,  perhaps  Callithera. 

The  situation  of  (Jornphi,  in  a fertile  plain  on 
the  bank  of  a pure  perennial  stream  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountains,  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
in  Upper  Thessaly,  and  its  frontier  position  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
Thessalian  community.  It  guarded  two  of  the 
entrances  into  the  Thessalian  plains ; that  of  Mu- 
saki,  distant  two  miles,  which  was  the  exit  from 
the  Dolopia,  and  the  pass  of  Fortes,  at  a distance 
of  four  miles,  which  led  into  Athamania,  and 
through  that  province  to  Ambracia.  The  latter 
pass  is  described  by  Livy  as  the  “ narrow  defile 


* llopruruoi*. 
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which  separates  Thessaly  from  Athamania'.”  Amy- 
nander,  king  of  the  Athamanes,  who  descended 
from  it  on  hearing  of  the  victory  of  Quinctius  over 
Philip  on  the  Aous,  first  took  Pheca,  which  stood 
midway  between  the  pass  and  Gomphi,  and  then 
Gomphi  itself,  an  acquisition  important  to  the 
Roman  consul,  as  it  secured  a communication 
with  his  ships  in  the  Ambracic  gulf,  and  by  en- 
abling him  to  obtain  an  opportune  supply,  gave 
him  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  operations  in 
Thessaly  with  vigour.  The  historian  (following 
as  usual  Polybius)  describes  the  route  from  Gom- 
phi to  Ambracia  to  have  been  short  but  extremely 
difficult  *,  as  Philip  found  it  nine  years  afterwards, 
when  he  attempted  to  reduce  Athamania,  and 
twice  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to 
Gomphi  ’.  The  consul  Q.  Marcius  Pbilippus 
entered  Thessaly  from  Ambracia  by  the  same 
route  in  the  third  year  of  the  Persic  war,  b.c. 
169  ^ 

A small  village  called  Bletzi  belonging  to  Vely 
Pasha,  midway  between  the  hill  of  Episkopl  and 
the  Portes,  at  tlie  foot  of  a projecting  point  of  the 
heights  which  end  at  Episkopi,  agrees  exactly  with 
tlie  position  of  Pheca.  As  to  the  other  places 
taken  by  the  Athamanes  on  the  same  occasion, 
namely,  Argenta,  Pherinum,  Thimarum,  Lisinse, 
Stimon,  and  Lampsus,  not  a single  conjecture  can 

‘ fauces  angustas,  quae  ab  difficile  ita  spatio  perbrevi. — 
Atliamani&  Thessaliam  diri-  Liv.  I.  .32,  c.  15. 
munt. — Liv.  1.  32,  c.  14.  ’ Liv.  1.  38,  c.  2. — See  p. 

’ est  iter  a Gompbis  Am-  212,  of  this  volume, 
braciam,  sicut  impeditum  et  ' Liv.  1.  44,  c.  I. 
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be  offered,  as  their  names  occur  in  no  other 
author. 

From  Episkopi  I proceed  for  the  night  to  Rap- 
sista,  containing  thirty  or  forty  houses  and  distant 
two  miles  to  the  northward.  At  the  church,  among 
other  ancient  fragments,  are  two  inscribed  mar- 
bles, both  of  which  are  testimonies  of  the  liberation 
of  slaves  : the  former  contains  the  name  of  a priest 
of  Bacchus  Carpius',  together  with  that  of  the 
strategus  of  Thessaly,  under  whom  the  record  was 
engraved ; in  the  other,  which  seems  from  its 
siglffi  or  combined  letters  to  be  of  less  ancient 
date,  is  the  name  of  the  tamias,  but  in  neither 
of  them  does  that  of  the  city  occur.  The  latter 
document,  in  which  the  fee  paid  to  the  city  was 
of  the  usual  amount  of  22  denaria’,  was  on  a 
quadrangular  stele  of  unequal  dimensions,  in- 
scribed on  all  the  four  sides,  quite  illegible  on  one 
and  much  defaced  on  the  others.  It  now  serves, 
having  been  turned  upside  down,  for  the  ayla 
TfMvita,  or  altar  of  the  church,  and  is  supported 
hy  a portion  of  an  Ionic  shaft  foot  in  diameter, 
with  twenty-four  semicircular  flutings.  Another 
piece  of  the  same  size  and  order  I find  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  and  a third  at  a church 
near  Musaki,  to  which  village  I ride  this  morning 
(Jan.  8)  in  one  hour,  passing  through  Episkopi. 
Among  several  relics  of  ancient  art  in  this  church, 
is  a plain  quadrangular  altar  inscribed  to  Jupiter, 
the  Avenger  of  homicide,  in  large  letters  deeply 


' ^wyvaov  roS  Kapiriov. — ’ V.  Inscription,  No.  221. 
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engraved  and  perfectly  preserved'.  Jupiter  Pa- 
lamnius  and  Bacchus  Carpius  were  no  doubt 
deities  worshipped  by  tlie  Gomphenses and  the 
Ionic  columns  probably  belonged  to  one  of  their 
temples. 

Musaki,  which,  like  Rapsista,  is  a tjiftlik  of 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  contains  forty  or  fifty  families,  and 
is  situated  exactly  at  the  foot  of  a last  steep  termi- 
nation of  the  range  of  'Agrafa,  less  than  a mile 
below  the  opening  through  which  the  river  Bliiiri 
issues  into  the  plains : it  is  much  exposed  to  tlie 
kleftes,  with  whom  the  inhabitants  find  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  being  on  good  terms,  and 
have  tlierefore  a difficult  course  to  steer  between 
the  thieves  and  their  landlord.  They  have  an 
appearance  of  health  seldom  seen  among  the  in- 
habitants in  the  middle  of  the  plains.  The  heights 
above  the  village,  like  most  of  those  between 
Stagus  and  Famiri,  are  clothed  with  oaks  and  un- 
derwood, and  are  now  covered  at  the  summits 
with  snow. 

The  two  villages  called  ai  iropraic  tUv  TpiKAoXcui', 
or  the  Gates  of  Trikkala,  stand  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  river  bi  ipsis  faucibvs:  the  one  on  the  right 
bank  named  Porta  Nikola,  or  Kato  Porta,  is  in  a 
low  situation  : Apano  Porta,  or  Porta  Panaghia, 


' Zijpt  IlaXa/iPiy. — V.  In- 
scription»  No.  222. 

riaXu/ipaioi  Xcyoprat  ot  S(d 
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I'fciof,  6 rove  roiovrovf;  ri/iu/f>ov~ 

/ici'oc. — Pliotii  Lex.  in  voce. 


6 rove  »:araf5p«7rrw»'.— 

Eustath.  in  II.  E.  v.  597. — V, 
ct  Etymol.  Mag.  in  IJaXa/i^ 
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which  is  now  abandoned,  is  in  a lofty  position  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  latter  name  of  this  vil- 
lage is  derived  from  an  ancient  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.  On  a summit  above  it  is  the 
ruin  of  a small  fortress  said  to  be  Hellenic,  and 
which  seems  to  answer  exactly  to  that  Athenauvi 
which  was  the  only  position  retained  by  the  Mace- 
donians when  their  garrisons  were  expelled  from 
Athamania  by  Amynander,  in  the  year  b.c.  189; 
for  Livy,  in  describing  that  place  as  “ finibus  Ma- 
cedonioe  subjectum,”  thereby  evidently  meant  the 
places  in  the  adjacent  part  of  Thessaly  possessed  at 
that  time  by  the  Macedonians,  particularly  Gom- 
phi Philip,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of 
Athamania,  marched  with  6000  men  to  Gomphi ; 
and  leaving  4000  there,  proceeded  with  the  re- 
mainder to  Athenseum ; but  finding  all  the  coun- 
try beyond  it  hostile,  returned  to  Gomphi,  and 
then  entered  Athamania  with  all  his  forces.  Send- 
ing forward  Zeno  with  1000  men  to  occupy  Etho- 
pia,  he  followed,  as  soon  as  that  service  had  been 
performed,  and  took  up  a position  at  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Acraeus,  from  whence,  after  a day’s  delay, 
in  consequence  of  the  tempestuous  weather,  he 
advanced  towards  Argithea.  But  the  sight  of  the 
Athamanes  on  the  heights  overhanging  the  valley 
through  which  the  Macedonians  were  to  advance, 
so  terrified  them,  that  the  king  resolved  upon  a 
retreat.  He  was  followed  by  the  Athamanes,  but 
without  receiving  much  annoyance  from  them, 
until  they  had  been  joined  by  the  .®tolians,  when 
leaving  the  latter  to  act  against  the  rear  of  the 

■ Liv.  1.  .38,  c.  1. 
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retreating  enemy,  they  advanced  by  some  short 
paths  known  to  them,  upon  his  flank,  and  threw 
the  Macedonians  into  such  confusion,  that  they 
sustained  a great  loss  of  men  and  arms,  until 
they  had  crossed  a river  not  named  by  the  historian, 
when  the  pursuit  ceased,  and  Philip  effected  his  re- 
treat to  Gomphi.  Zeno  and  his  followers,  who  re- 
mained at  Ethopia,  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy,  retreated  to  a precipitous  summit,  but 
were  soon  driven  from  it  by  the  Athamanes,  when 
a few  only  had  the  good  fortune  with  Zeno  to  rejoin 
the  king;  the  rest,  dispersed  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains  in  a country  unknown  to  them,  were 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners.  I have  already 
offered  a conjecture,  that  Argithea  was  in  the 
Parachelois,  above  the  bridge  of  Koraku,  to  the 
left  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Achelous.  The 
retreat  of  Philip  seems  to  have  been  by  the  line 
of  the  Porteiko,  which  was  probably  the  river  al- 
luded to  by  Livy. 

From  Portes  to  the  Salamvria,  at  its  exit  into 
the  plain  near  Kalabaka,  extends  the  woody 
mountain  Kotziaka,  vulgarly  pronounced  Kodjaka. 
It  has  long  been  a noted  haunt  of  the  kleftes.  At 
its  foot  are  several  villages,  and  on  the  slope  two 
large  monasteries : one  above  the  village  of 
Dusiki near  Porta ; the  other,  called  Vitoma  *, 
towards  the  other  extremity. 

Having  returned  to  Rapsista,  I quit  that  place 
at  9,  Turkish,  for  Trikkala;  but  instead  of  taking 
the  direct  road  across  the  plain,  approach  the  river 
of  Portes,  in  order  to  visit  a place  which  a “ patuli 
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sulcator  Thessalus  agri,”  whom  we  meet,  calls 
<TTov  'AXe^avSpow ; but  where  I find  only  an  old 
Turkish  cemetery,  in  which  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones contains  a fragment  of  a Hellenic  sepulchral 
inscription,  which  declared  the  violator  of  the 
tomb  liable  to  pay  a fine  of  2500  denaria  to  the 
tiscus  These  solitary  burying-grounds,  which 
never  fail  to  strike  the  traveller  in  Asiatic  as  well 
as  in  European  Turkey,  are  in  some  measure  an 
effect  of  the  Mahometan  custom  of  oflering  prayers 
for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  in  passing  their  sepul- 
chres ; whence  the  Turks  prefer  burying  their  dead 
near  a public  road.  But  in  numberless  instances 
both  in  Greece  and  Asia,  the  villages  to  which  the 
cemeteries  belonged  have  totally  disappeared — 
the  latter  only  remaining  to  furnish  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  immense  diminution  of  the  Otto- 
man population. 

Not  far  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Porteiko 
rises  an  insulated  height,  the  pointed  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
Castle.  It  was  probably  the  site  of  one  of  the 
towns  mentioned  by  Livy  as  having  been  taken  by 
the  Athamanes  in  the  Antiochian  war,  and  reco- 
vered by  the  joint  forces  of  Philip  and  Bsebius ; 
for  Tricca,  Gomphi,  and  .^ginium,  are  three  of 
the  places  named  on  this  occasion,  and  Athama- 
nia,  from  whence  the  invaders  issued,  immediately 
overhung  Gomphi,  as  Livy  has  described  it '.  The 
following  were  the  places  taken  by  the  Athamanes : 
.®ginium,  Ericinium,  Gomphi,  Silana,  Tricca, 

' V.  Inscription,  No.  223. 

’ Gomphos — imminet  Athamania  huic  urbi. — Liv.  1.  31.  c.  41. 
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Meliboea,  Phaloria.  Of  these,  Phaloria  would 
seem  to  have  been  between  Tricca  and  the  Mace- 
donian frontier  ; for  Livy  relates,  that  when  Philip, 
after  his  defeat  at  the  Aoi  Stena,  fled  into  Thessaly 
by  the  way  of  Mount  Lingon  and  Tricca,  the 
consul  Quinctius  followed  him  into  Epirus,  where 
he  showed  great  clemency  towards  the  people, 
though  the  greater  number  of  them  had  sided 
against  him.  Having  sent  orders  from  thence  for 
his  store-ships  at  Corcyra  to  enter  the  Ambracic 
Gulf,  he  made  four  easy  marches  to  Mount  Cer- 
cetium,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  attack  the 
Thessalian  city  Phaloria ; where  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  having  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  the 
town  when  taken  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
burnt.  He  then  received  offers  of  submission  from 
Metropolis  and  Pieria  (Cieria),  attempted  JEgi- 
nium  without  success,  and  marching  forward  to 
Goraphi,  opened  a communication  from  thence 
with  his  ships  in  the  Ambracic  Gulf.  Here  it  is 
obvious  that  the  consul  did  not  follow  the  same 
route  from  Epirus  into  Thessaly  as  Philip  ; having 
no  chance  of  overtaking  his  enemy,  he  would 
naturally  prefer  a route  less  exhausted  of  all  sup- 
plies than  that  which  the  Macedonians  had  fol- 
lowed. I have  before  shown  that  the  latter  entered 
Thessaly  by  the  pass  of  Metzovo  and  the  vale  of 
the  Salamvria*.  The  consul,  therefore,  probably 
crossed  the  Pindus  through  Zagori  to  the  district 
of  Grevena,  and  from  thence  across  Khassia  to 
Phaloria.  As  .®ginium  was  the  place  which  he 


' See  Vol.  I.  p.  388,  399. 
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attempted  after  having  taken  Phaloria,  and  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  Cieriuin  and  Metropolis, 
the  main  ridge  of  Khassia  would  seem  to  have 
been  Cercetium ; and  Phaloria,  therefore,  was  pro- 
bably in  one  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
mountains  to  the  northward  of  Trikkala,  either  at 
Sklatina  or  at  Ardham  ; both  of  which  seem,  from 
the  description  I have  received  of  them,  to  be 
Hellenic  sites.  The  other  was  probably  Pialia, 
which  according  to  Stephanus  was  another  town 
on  the  Thessalian  side  of  Mount  Cercetium 
Pliny  includes  Cercetium  among  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  Thessalian  mountains  * ; and  pro- 
bably the  same  mountain  was  intended  by  Ptolemy 
in  naming  a or  Kt^iKir^cnoc,  together 

with  Bermium  and  Olympus,  among  the  Thessalo- 
Macedonian  mountains  The  ethnic  termination 
of  the  name  in  Ptolemy  indicates  perhaps  that 
there  was  a town  of  Cercetium. 

At  10.25  we  join  the  direct  road  from  Portes  to 
Trikkala  at  Poliana,  the  chief  village  of  the  plain, 
and  of  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  district  of 
Trikkala.  On  the  road  not  far  from  the  village 
are  several  squared  blocks  of  ancient  workman- 
ship. These  and  some  sources  of  water  at  the  vil- 
lage give  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  the  site  of 
an  ancient  town,  probably  one  of  those  taken  by  the 
Athamanes  in  the  year  191  B.  c.,  perhaps  Silana. 

* ITtaXm,  voXtQ  OftKraXtKt)  * Plin.  H.  N.  K 4,  c.  S. 

uTo  TO  KepKertov  opoc — Stc-  * Ptolcm.  I.  3,  c.  13, 

phan.  in  voce. 
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The  soil  of  this  angle  of  the  Upper  Thessalian 
plain  is  very  good  ; and  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  the  mountains  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
be  plentifully  watered  by  rain  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer. 

From  Poliana  to  the  Salamvria  we  follow  a kal- 
derim  or  paved  causeway,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  marshy  state  of  the  plain  in  winter.  The  river 
often  does  injury  to  these  lower  lands  by  taking  a 
new  course,  sometimes  in  a single  body,  sometimes 
by  dividing  itself  into  two  or  three  branches.  After 
crossing  the  main  stream  at  11  by  the  bridge  of 
Karavoporo — a name  showing  the  former  existence 
of  a ferry-boat  in  this  spot — we  arrive,  a quarter 
of  an  hour  farther,  at  a tributary  of  the  river 
called  Komerki,  from  a bridge  and  toll-house 
established  at  the  passage.  Here  I find  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  neighbouring  country  collected 
to  perform  an  angari,  or  forced  labour,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  river  from  injuring  some 
of  the  cultivated  fields  belonging  to  a Turkish 
tjiftlik,  by  a new  course  which  it  had  begun  to 
take.  At  12  I arrive  at  the  house  of  a Greek 
priest,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  wall  of  Trikkala, 
having  crossed  two  streams  besides  the  Komerki : 
the  first,  which  we  passed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
suburbs,  rises  in  the  hills  of  Khassia,  and  enters 
the  plain  near  Mertzi ; the  second  we  crossed  in 
the  middle  of  the  town.  Its  principal  sources  are 
near  Sotira,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Trikkala,  and 
not  more  than  half  an  hour  distant. 

Jan  10. — Tricca,  Ithome,  and  (Echalia,  having 
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been  the  three  cities  which  sent  ships  to  Troy 
under  Podaleirius  and  Machaon  GBchalia  was 
in  all  probability  one  of  the  strong  positions  on 
the  borders  of  the  Upper  Thessalian  plain,  which 
were  afterwards  known  by  a different  name,  either 
Pelinrueum,  Gomphi,  JEginium,  or  perhaps  the  an- 
cient site  at  Niklitzi.  All  that  Strabo  remarks  of 
CEchalia  is,  that  it  was  near  Tricca’,  which  indeed 
may  be  inferred  from  the  poet’s  words. 

In  regard  to  the  Homeric  geography  of  Thessaly 
in  general,  no  great  difficulty  presents  itself,  if  we 
admit  that  the  Thaumacia,  Ormenium,  and  foun- 
tain Hypereia  of  the  Catalogue  were  different  from 
the  places  which  bore  those  names  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  districts  of  the  several 
chieftains  may  then  be  consistently  distributed, 
and  even  the  positions  of  their  towns  nearly  con- 
jectured, making  allowance  for  some  of  them  hav- 
ing fallen  into  obscurity  in  later  times,  and  for 
others  having  undergone  a change  of  name.  Some 
critics  have  supposed  that  by  Pelasgic  Argos, 
Phthia,  and  Hellas,  Homer  alluded  to  cities ; and 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  opinion  even  now  among 
the  few  Greeks  who  have  read  Homer,  that  the 
first  of  these  was  Larissa,  and  the  second,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  Pharsalus.  There  are  seve- 


* 07  ^ i1)(oy  TpiKgTjy  K^ai  t:\4$ffiaie6e<Ttray, 

0<  r*  tx®*'  Elpvrov  Ot'xaXcvoc’ 

Ti5r  iiyiivBijy  *A^i;XijtcoO  ^vo 
'ItjTtjp*  tiyaOif  iloBaXtipioc  Max«'(*>’'> 

11.  H.  V.  72f). 
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ral  passages,  however,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odj'ssey 
wliich  concur  in  showing  that  by  all  the  three 
names  the  poet  intended  not  cities,  but  large  tracts 
of  country,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  dramatists  and  some  subsequent  writers 
understood  the  words  in  the  same  sense.  It  seems 
ecjually  clear,  that  tlie  line  of  the  Catalogue  in 
which  Pelasgic  Argos  is  named ' marks  a separa- 
tion of  the  poet’s  topography  of  Southern  Greece 
and  the  Islands  from  that  of  Northern  Greece ; 
and  that  by  Pelasgic  Argos  he  meant  Pelasgic 
Greece,  or  the  country  included  within  the  moun- 
tains Cnemis,  Oita,  Pindus,  and  Olympus,  and 
stretching  eastward  to  the  sea  ; in  short,  Thessaly 
in  its  most  extended  sense.  The  kingdom  of 
Achilles,  or  rather  of  Peleus,  comprehended  .at  its 
southern  extremity  not  only  Trachinia,  but  also  a 
.portion  of  what  was  afterwards  Locris.  To  this 
was  added  all  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Spercheitis, 
which  river  still  bears  the  name  Elladha  ’,  or  that 
applied  by  Homer  to  the  country  itself,  together 
with  the  hilly  country  northward  of  that  river,  as 
far  as  the  plains  of  Thessaliotis.  This  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Peleus  was  called  Phthia,  Achaia, 
and  the  land  of  the  Myrmidones ; it  bordered 
westward  upon  the  Dolopes  governed  by  Phoenix, 
and  eastward  upon  the  territory  of  Protesilaus, 
which  contained  the  modem  districts  of  Armyro, 
Ftelio,  and  Kokiis,  as  far  as  the  Euboic  channel. 


' NSk  aJ  roi!c,  oairoi  to  OeXaayiKoy  “Apyoc  lyaioy, 

II.  B.  V.  081. 
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At  the  head  of  the  Pagasetic  gulf  began  the  country 
of  Eumelus,  bordering  eastward  upon  that  of  Pro- 
thous,  who  commanded  all  the  M^netes,  except 
those  of  Melibtea  and  the  three  other  maritime 
towns,  which  sent  seven  ships  under  Philoctetes. 
Homer  has  described  the  Magnetes  as  dwelling 
around  the  Peneius  and  Pelium,  by  which  he  seems 
to  have  meant  exactly  the  country  which  composed 
Magnesia  as  late  as  the  Roman  Empire,  namely,  all 
Pelium  and  Ossa On  the  other  sides  the  district 
of  Eumelus  was  surrounded  by  those  of  Polypoetes, 
Eurypylus,  Peleus  and  Protesilaus.  Polypoetes 
led  the  ships  furnished  by  the  cities  of  the  Laris- 
sa;an  plain,  together  with  those  of  a part  of  Per- 
rhaibia,  as  far  as  Oloosson  on  the  farthest  verge  of 
Pelasgia.  Guneus  commanded  those  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Perrhsebia.  Beyond  the  states  of 
Eurypylus  were  the  cities  of  the  Asclepiadae,  oc- 
cupying the  western  extremity  of  Pelasgic  Argos, 
and  forming  a district  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
Eurypylus,  bordered  southward  on  the  Dolopes, 
who  seem  in  all  later  ages  to  have  continued  to 
occupy  the  same  range  of  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  'Agrafa.  I have  before  alluded 
to  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  none  of  the 
cities  of  Thessaly  which  afterwards  became  the 
leading  states  are  named  by  Homer,  except  Phe- 
rse  and  Tricca.  Phthia,  Hellas,  and  Magnesia, 
contained  perhaps  no  large  towns,  for  which 
reason  Homer  may  have  been  contented  with 
tlic  chorographical  names.  I should  be  dis- 

• ()7  Ttpi  Ib/vciuv  Kat 

Nai'co’k'oi'.  II.  B.  V,  757. 
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posed  to  infer  also  that  Gyrton,  Crannon, 
Scotussa,  Pharcadon,  Pelinnseum,  and  several 
other  Thessalian  cities,  which  were  afterwards 
of  importance,  either  did  not  yet  exist,  or  were 
only  subordinate  places,  or  were  known  by  other 
names,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Ephyri  and 
Phlegyse,  who  were  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
people  of  Crannon  and  Gyrton.  Larissa  was  pro- 
bably not  then  founded,  or  at  least  was  an  incon- 
siderable place,  the  principal  town  on  that  part  of 
the  Peneius  having  been  Argissa,  the  site  of  which 
is  well  indicated  by  Strabo,  and  by  the  tumuli  mid- 
way between  the  modem  Larissa  and  Gunitza;  the 
distance  of  this  place  from  Larissa  is  so  small  that 
it  may  serve  to  explain  a remark  of  the  Scholiast 
of  Apollonius,  namely,  that  the  Argissa  of  Homer 
was  the  same  as  Larissa'.  There  was  one  great 
city,  however,  not  named  by  Homer,  which  then 
existed  and  was  even  in  the  height  of  its  import- 
ance, if  Diodoms  is  correct  in  saying  that  Arne 
was  founded  by  Bceotus  three  generations  before 
the  Trojan  war*.  From  the  silence  of  Homer  we 
may  imagine  either  that  the  Arnaji  were  unwil- 
ling to  contribute  to  the  armament,  and  were 


' Schol.  in  ApoU.  I.  1,  v.  40.  oav  -rXriaiov  oZaa  rije 

He  says  the  most  ancient  La-  rwprwi'i)c.  The  last  words 
rissa  was  the  Adpiaaa  ’Apyciw-  may  be  adduced  as  a farther 
Tie,  or  Acropolis  of  Argos : — argument  in  favour  of  placing 
Jturt'pa  >)  iy  fleXaffyiArji  r^c  Gyrton  in  the  plain  of  Ldrissa. 
OfffffaXiac,  flv'O/uijpoc  'Apyiff-  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  383. 

Lucan  seems  to  have  intended  Argissa  in  his  words — 

Nunc  super  Argos  arant.— 1. 6,  v.  650. 

’ Diodor.  1.  1,  c.  67. 
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sufficiently  powerful  to  be  able  to  refuse,  or  that 
they  joined  that  part  of  it  which  was  led  by  their 
kinsmen  of  Bceotia. 

In  historical  times  Thessaly  was  divided  into 
four  iOvtt,  a division  which  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated under  Aleuas,  son  of  Neoptolemus ; these 
divisions  were  Pelasgiotis,  Thessaliotis,  Phthiotis, 
and  Histiseotis,  or  Estiaeotis.  Hence  Thessaly  was 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tetrarchy 
Demosthenes  accused  Philip  of  having  placed  an 
agent  to  maintain  his  influence  over  each  of  these 
divisions  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  their 
boundaries : that  of  Phthiotis  proper  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  As  the  whole  country  in  a gene- 
ral sense,  derived  its  name  from  the  Thessali  of 
Thesprotia,  who  established  themselves  in  it  by  their 
victory  over  the  Bceoti  of  Arne,  we  may  presume 
that  Ame  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  division 
named  Thessaliotis,  which  probably  contained  also 
the  districts  of  Phacium,  Phyllus,  Peiresiae,  Me- 
tropolis, and  the  plains  to  the  south-eastward  of 
the  Arnaja  and  Metropolitis,  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
Phthiotis.  Consequently  Histiaeotis,  which  where 
it  bordered  on  Perrhaebia  comprehended  Phar- 
cadon  ’,  contained  all  that  was  included  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Peneius  and  Upper  Macedonia, 
together  with  the  plain  to  the  right  of  the  same 
river  around  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Gomphi.  All 


' Strabo,  p.  430,  437,  438. 
441. — Aristot.  ct  Phot.  ap. 
Lex.  in  Terpap^iu. 

’ Tirpacap\iat  kudiirruKt 
xitp'  nvToic,  na  pt)  poyoy  Kara 


irdXtcc,  dWd  mi  mr  tdyti  Sov- 
Xiliiiiaiv. — Demosth.  Philip.  3, 
p.  117.  Reiske. 

’ Strabo,  pp.  438.  441. 
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the  eastern  part  of  Thessaly  within  Magnesia, 
seems  to  have  been  divided  between  Phthiotis  and 
Pelasgiotis. 

Jan.  II. — The  weather  has  been  clear  and  cold, 
with  a northerly  wind  and  a sharp  frost  at  night, 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  dissolves  in  the  after- 
noon. The  plain  is  consequently  dry ; and  in 
returning  this  morning  to  Kalabaka  I cross  it  to 
Voivoda  instead  of  skirting  the  heights.  We  pass 
through  one  of  the  villages  named  Mertzi,  leaving 
the  other  half  an  hour  to  the  right,  and  not  far 
from  it  a large  barrow,  the  only  one  I can  per- 
ceive near  the  site  of  Tricca.  Behind  the  heights 
of  Voivoda  and  Bala,  hid  in  great  measure  from 
the  plain  of  Trikkala,  is  a large  valley,  extending 
for  several  miles  to  Sklatina,  which  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a rocky  brow  surrounded  by  torrents  de- 
scending from  the  hills  of  Khassia.  Voivoda,  which 
as  well  as  Sklatina  seems  to  be  a Hellenic  site,  may 
perhaps  be  that  of  Melibaa.  We  arrive  in  3 hours 
and  20  minutes  at  Kalabaka,  where  I dine  with 
the  bishop  of  Stagi,  and  purchase  a small  bronze 
Hercules  of  him,  after  which  we  proceed  together 
to  Kastraki  and  the  Meteora.  The  village  of 
Kastniki  is  on  the  north-western  or  opposite  side 
of  the  great  perpendicular  rock  at  the  foot  of 
which  Kalabaka  is  situated,  and  stands  upon 
ground  which  is  more  than  200  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  town  ; so  that  the  rocks,  although 
as  perpendicular  on  this  side  as  towards  Kalabaka, 
are  not  above  half  the  height.  There  is  a foot- 
path from  Kalabaka  to  Kastraki,  through  a nar- 
row opening  in  the  middle  of  the  great  precipice. 
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Just  wlicre  the  ascent  from  Kalabaka  terminates 
are  some  remains  of  buildings,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass  in  the  village  of  Kastraki,  a few  stones 
which  formed  part  of  a Hellenic  wall  of  the  third 
order.  Both  these  belonged  probably  to  works 
for  the  defence  of  this  remarkable  opening,  which 
was  the  only  point  in  half  the  circumference  of 
^ginium  requiring  any  artificial  protection. 

The  upper  part  of  Kastraki  never  sees  the  sun 
in  winter,  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
rocks.  To  the  north-west  the  village  commands 
a prospect  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Peneiw,  with 
the  mountains  of  Malakassi  and  Milies  rising  from 
its  left  bank,  and  those  of  the  koli  of  Klinovo 
from  the  right.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  view 
is  of  a singular  description,  and  very  beautiful. 
Trikkala  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Thessalian 
plain  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Pharsalm,  with 
Mount  Othrys  in  the  horizon,  are  seen  like  a 
picture  through  the  frame  formed  by  the  narrow 
opening  of  the  two  towering  precipices.  The  com- 
position of  these  rocks,  and  of  all  the  peaks  of 
the  Meteora,  is  very  extraordinary,  being  an 
aggregate  of  pebbles  and  broken  stones  of  all 
sizes  and  descriptions,  combined  by  an  earthy  or 
gravelly  cement.  At  Kalabaka,  however,  the 
town  is  built  of  a granitic  stone,  of  which  de- 
tached masses  are  observable  also  in  the  beds  of 
the  torrents.  Half  an  hour  distant  from  Kastraki 
is  the  monastery  specifically  named  the  Meteora ; 
the  road  to  it  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on 
which  stands  the  monastery  of  Varlaam,  and  then 

12 
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by  a steep  zig-zag  path  through  a narrow  opening 
between  the  rock  of  Meteora  and  another  to  the 
northward.  At  the  highest  point  of  this  pass  a 
ladder,  fifty  feet  in  length,  fixed  to  the  perpen- 
dicular rock,  reaches  to  an  opening  in  the  foun- 
dations of  the  lowest  buildings  of  the  monastery. 
By  this  ladder  persons  generally  pass  to  and  from 
the  monastery  with  such  things  as  they  can 
easily  carry  ; for  larger  commodities  there  is  a net 
hooked  to  a rope,  which  is  attached  to  a windlass 
in  a high  tower  adjoining  the  church,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  rock.  Another  lighter 
rope  in  the  same  place,  moving  on  a pulley 
and  having  a hook  at  the  end,  serves  to  raise 
smaller  articles.  The  perpendicular  height  by 
the  net  is  reckoned  forty  orghies,  or  200  Greek 
feet,  but  appears  to  me  not  so  much.  On  our 
arrival  the  net  was  let  down,  with  a small  carpet 
at  the  bottom,  and  we  ascended  in  it  separately. 
The  net,  when  suspended  to  the  hook  at  the  end 
of  the  rope,  and  raised  from  the  ground  with  a 
weight  in  it,  forms  of  course  a bag  which  revolves 
rapidly  on  being  first  raised  from  the  ground  ; this 
is  the  only  disagreeable  part  of  the  operation ; the  net 
becomes  more  steady  as  the  rope  becomes  shorter, 
and  the  inconvenience  might  easily  be  prevented  by 
another  rope  held  by  a person  below ; but  this  is  a 
luxury  which  has  not  yet  occurred  to  the  holy 
fathers.  Their  only  rule  is  to  draw  up  quick  and 
let  down  slow.  The  best  advice  to  those  who  are 
subject  to  giddiness  is  to  shut  their  eyes. 

The  monasteries  of  Meteora  are  seven  in  num- 
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ber.  The  largest  and  most  ancient  is : I . The 
Meteora,  properly  so  called.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Mcro/iop^(i>(ric  or  Transfiguration,  was 
built,  as  an  inscribed  marble  on  the  outside  in- 
forms us,  by  the  monk  loasaf,  in  the  year  1388'. 
The  tradition  is,  that  this  singular  situation  was 
first  chosen  at  a much  earlier  period  by  a hermit 
named  Athanasius ; and  that  loasaf,  who  was 
despot  of  Trikkala  and  a member  of  one  of  the 
imperial  families  of  Constantinople,  built  the  pre- 
sent monastery.  This  is  all  the  information  I 
could  obtain  from  the  bishop  of  Stagi  or  any  of  the 
inmates  of  the  monasteries.  Within  the  church  is 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“ This  most  sacred  temple  was  built  from  the 
foundation  by  the  labour  and  at  the  expence  of 
our  pious  fathers  Athanasius  and  loasaf,  present 
holy  founders.  It  was  painted  with  figures  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  humble  fathers,  in  the  year 
6990  (a.  d.  1482),  the  second  of  the  month  of 
November 


' The  Swedish  traveller 
Biomstahl  states  the  monas- 
tery to  have  been  built  in 
1371,  which,  according  to  the 
Greek  computation,  is  the  year 
of  the  world  6379  ; the  letters 
Arc  not  very  clear,  but  ap- 
pear to  me  to  indicate  6396. 
— V.  Inscription,  No.  224. 
And  this  date  seems  to  agree 
better  with  the  time  of  loa- 
saf, who  was  son  of  Simeon, 
and  nephew  of  Stephen  Krai  of 


Servia,  who  took  loannina  in 
the  year  1350.  See  an  Ad- 
ditional Note  to  Chapter 
XXXVIl.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 

’ Toiroc  b rayvtrTus  vabt 
otKobefibOr}  Ik  fiadptuv  sal 
iardyatt  ruy  baiuv  iraripuy 
flfuiy  'Adayaaiov  ral  Tudea^ 
iyeffTuTti/y  bywKTtjropuy*  dyiff~ 
ropridtj  bid  avybpofiij^  ruy 
i\a\iariiiy  raripuiy  tm 
ft'fift  fir/ybc- 
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The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
in  Greece  ; the  pronaos  or  gynecaeum  is  supported 
by  four  large  columns,  and  the  interior  is  entirely 
covered  with  paintings,  of  which,  those  of  the 
skreen  are  richly  adorned  with  silver.  The  in- 
scription within  the  church  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  date  and  authors  of  these  decora- 
tions. The  cells  of  the  monks  and  the  apartments 
destined  for  strangers  are  spacious  and  convenient, 
but  the  furniture  indicates  the  decay  into  which  all 
these  establishments  are  falling.  The  monastery 
has  been  twice  deserted  ; once  for  sixty  years  after 
it  had  been  plundered  by  a Pasha  of  Trikkala.  It 
now  pays  750  j)iastres  a year  to  the  Vezir,  besides 
contributions  of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  produce 
of  its  farms ; and  nearly  an  equal  amount  to 
Veiy  Pasha,  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  parti- 
cular charge  and  protection  of  all  the  Meteora. 
When  Vely  resided  at  loannina,  this  protection, 
although  expensive,  was  of  some  benefit  to  the 
monasteries,  by  preventing  the  Albanian  soldiers 
from  quartering  upon  them — an  important  ex- 
emption so  near  a road  more  frequented  by  Alba- 
nian soldiers  than  any  other  in  Greece.  Now 
that  Vely  is  in  the  Morea,  the  Albanians,  who  are 
never  much  disposed  to  respect  such  privileges, 
are  quite  regardless  of  them,  and  seldom  pass 
without  visiting  the  convents,  sometimes  remain- 
ing here  several  days,  eating  and  drinking  at  the 
expence  of  the  caloyers.  The  Meteora  has  a debt 
of  fifty  purses  ; some  of  the  other  monasteries  owe 
as  much  as  seventy,  which  bearing  the  usual  in- 
terest of  one  per  cent,  per  mensem,  is  severely  felt 
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by  them.  But  what  the  monks  chiefly  complain  of 
is  the  general  want  of  charity  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  who  no  longer  contribute  to  those  col- 
lections made  by  their  travelling  brethren,  which 
in  former  times  constituted  the  greatest  part  of 
their  revenue.  The  house  is  supplied  with  water 
by  means  of  an  excellent  cistern  ; and  wood  is  ob  • 
tained  for  the  trouble  of  cutting  it  in  the  adjacent 
hills.  All  the  other  necessaries  of  life  consumed 
in  this  and  the  other  monasteries  are  the  pro- 
duce of  their  farms,  except  a part  of  their  bread, 
purchased  at  Trikkala.  The  rock  of  Meteora,  unlike 
some  of  the  others,  which  are  mere  peaks,  has  a 
small  level  on  the  summit,  not  only  sufiicient  to 
afford  ample  room  for  the  buildings,  but  leaving 
also  a field  of  fine  turf,  which  forms  a delightful 
promenade,  but  might  be  much  improved  if  it 
were  planted  and  laid  out  as  a garden.  There 
are  twenty  monks  in  the  convent,  and  as  many 
KooftiKoi,  or  lay  servants. 

2.  The  second  monastery  in  antiquity  is  St, 
Nicolas ',  which  contains  five  or  six  monks. 

3.  The  third  in  date,  and  second  in  magnitude 
and  revenue,  is  Varlaam’,  so  called  from  a hermit 
who  is  enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Greek 
calendar,  and  who  fixed  his  abode  upon  this  rock, 
which  has  space  only  for  the  church  and  other 
buildings.  The  ascent  by  the  net  is  three  or 
four  fathoms  longer  than  at  Meteora  ; and  there  is 
a ladder,  as  at  the  latter,  reaching  to  the  lowest 


' "Ayioc  NuoXaoc, 


’ BapXaa^. 
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part  of  the  buildings.  Varluam  contains  at  present 
only  five  or  six  resident  caloyers '. 

4.  Aia  Moni  * is  now  empty. 

5.  Orsami,  or  Russami  *,  stands  on  the  peak  of 
a naked  rock,  and  contains  only  two  or  three 
monks. 

6.  Saint  Trinity  ‘ is  occupied  by  five  or  six 
monks. 

7.  Saint  Stephen  ' stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
precipice,  whitfh  I before  described  as  overhanging 
the  northern  end  of  Kalabaka. 

All  these  monasteries  pay  the  kharatj  and  the 
tribute  for  their  lands  at  Kalabaka.  Their  pay- 
ments to  the  Vezir’s  private  purse  depend  only 
upon  his  will.  The  Igumenos  of  Meteora,  and 
two  of  his  caloyers,  with  one  or  two  from  each  of 
the  other  convents,  are  now  in  prison  at  loannina, 
for  having  supplied  Evtimio,  and  probably  will 
not  be  released  without  a payment  from  their  re- 
spective monasteries. 

Evtimio,  commonly  called  Papa  Evtimio,  as 
having  formerly  been  ordained  for  the  secular 
priesthood,  was  a native  of  Ismolia  in  Khassia, 
and  the  son  of  a celebrated  captain  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Blakhava,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  armatoli  of  Khassia  and 


’ According  tp  niomstahl, 
Varlaam  was  built  by  two 
Greeks  named  Theophanes 
and  Nectarius  of  loannina,  in 
the  year  1536. 

* 'Ayia  Morp. 


’ 'Opaa/iti,  'Povtnrdfir]. 

* 'Ayia  TpidSa,  Built, 
according  to  Biomstahl,  in 
1476. 

‘ 'Ayiof  2r<0<u'«(. 
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the  surrounding  districts.  Upon  his  death, 
Pasha  continued  to  protect  his  family  — and 
Evtimio,  with  his  brothers  and  followers,  to  the 
number  of  sixty,  still  continued  to  be  paid  by 
the  vilayeti  of  Trikkala,  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  against  robbers.  When  the  Vezir  de- 
posed the  captains  of  armatoll  in  'Agrafa  and  Kar- 
lili,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  Evtimio  was  still  entrusted 
with  his  command.  The  first  symptom  of  his  re- 
volt was  a journey  to  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
JEgcBan  in  the  summer  of  1807.  On  returning 
from  thence  to  Khassia  in  the  ensuing  winter,  he 
became  connected  with  robbers,  fugitives,  and 
outlaws,  from  every  part  of  Greece,  who  soon 
afterwards  began  to  plunder  and  murder  Turks  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Thessaly.  Mukhtar  Pasha, 
having  been  sent  by  his  father  against  the  robbers, 
found  them  in  possession  of  all  the  rocks  around 
Kalabaka.  They  had  obliged  the  monasteries  to 
supply  them  with  bread,  notwithstanding  which 
they  fired  one  day  at  the  bishop  of  Stagi,  who  bad 
concurred  in  furnishing  the  bread,  at  a spot  which 
he  pointed  out  to  me  between  Kastraki  and  Me- 
teora.  In  April  or  May  last  they  fought  with 
Mukhtar’s  troops  in  the  same  place,  and  were  de- 
feated and  dispersed.  Evtimio  then  fled  to  his 
former  haunts  in  the  Islands,  where,  having  been 
betrayed  by  means  of  a pretended  pardon  from 
the  Kapitan  Pasha,  he  was  conveyed  from  thence 
to  Constantinople.  Considerable  interest  was 
made  for  him  ; but  Aly’s  influence  having  pre- 
vailed, Evtimio  was  sent  by  the  Kapitan  Pasha  to 
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lounnina,  to  be  disposed  of  as  llie  Vezir  should 
think  fit.  The  great  crime  of  the  rebel  Papas  in 
the  eyes  of  Aly  was  a correspondence  said  to  have 
been  detected  between  him  and  the  Russians  at 
Corfu,  which  might  have  led  to  a serious  revolt, 
as  many  of  the  Greeks  at  that  period,  regardless 
of  past  experience,  had  founded  new  hopes  of  de- 
liverance from  the  Ottoman  yoke  upon  the  Russian 
war,  and  the  presence  of  the  Russians  in  the  Seven 
Islands.  There  was  no  mercy,  therefore,  for  Evti- 
mio.  During  a three  months’  imprisonment  he 
was  alternately  tortured,  and  flattered  with  hopes 
of  pardon,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a confes- 
sion of  his  instigators  and  accomplices,  but  with- 
out any  result : at  length,  in  October  last,  on  the 
day  after  the  Vezir’s  departure  for  Tepeleni,  he 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  four  quarters  hung  upon 
the  plane-trees  at  the  entrance  of  loannina. 

The  expected  capture  of  Berat  by  Aly  is  viewed 
with  approbation  by  the  Thessalians,  who  hope 
that  he  will  henceforth  resort  to  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Mizakia  for  a large  portion  of  his  supplies ; 
that  the  extension  of  his  power  will  render  his  wars 
less  frequent,  and  that  it  will  give  him  better 
means  of  curbing  the  lawless  insolence  and  rapa- 
city of  the  Albanians.  Whether  such  an  increase 
and  concentration  of  the  military  power  of  Albania 
will  ultimately  be  beneficial  to  the  Greeks,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.  On  the  one  hand,  it  promotes 
Mtisiilman  ascendancy  in  that  country,  encourages 
apostasy,  causes  the  emigration  of  those  who  re- 
main faithful  to  the  Church,  separates  the  Albanians 
from  tlic  Greeks — their  relatives  in  manners  and 
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origin — and  tends  to  render  Albania  a Musulman 
nation  of  considerable  power  at  no  distant  period. 
To  this  result  the  Porte  will  have  largely  contri- 
buted, by  having  constantly,  since  the  year  1740, 
or  at  least  with  the  exception  of  one  short  interval 
only,  appointed  Albanians  to  the  government  of 
loannina,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  annex  all 
Epirus  to  Albania,  and  to  give  facility  to  their  fur- 
ther conquests.  As  long  as  the  supreme  government 
can  employ  a large  proportion  of  the  Albanian  in- 
fantry as  mercenaries  dispersed  in  various  parts  of 
Turkey,  it  may  not  feel  any  great  inconvenience 
from  the  effects  of  its  weakness  in  Western  Greece; 
but  in  the  event  of  a disastrous  war,  such  is  the 
national  discordance  between  the  Turks  and  Alba- 
nians, that  the  latter  will  assuredly  think  more  of 
securing  that  independence  which  the  geographi- 
cal situation  of  their  country  always  favours,  than 
of  saving  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  dissolution 
to  which  it  inevitably  tends.  Should  its  decline 
still  continue  to  be  gradual,  the  Greeks,  as  a third 
party,  may  derive  some  benefit  from  the  unfriendly 
feeling  and  balance  of  strength  between  the  two 
others,  and  may  obtain  in  consequence  some  con- 
sideration from  them  both,  having  always,  more- 
over, this  prospect,  that  if  any  unexpected  poli- 
tical contingency  should  render  a new  change  of 
religion  conducive  to  the  worldly  interests  of  the 
Albanians,  they  will  have  no  greater  difficulty  in 
returning  to  a profession  of  Christianity,  than 
they  had  in  converting  their  churches  into 
jnosques. 

Jan.  12. — Having  descended  this  morning  in 
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the  net,  and  mounted  my  horse  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  we  proceed  through  an  opening  between  two 
of  these  stupendous  natural  walls  by  a steep  zig- 
zag, similar  to  that  by  which  we  approached  from 
Kastraki,  tlien  traversing  the  fields  by  an  unfre- 
quented path  to  the  Salamvria,  ford  that  river  not 
far  below  the  junction  of  the  Ion,  or  river  of  Krat- 
zova,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a half  from 
Meteora,  arrive  at  the  khan  of  Kriavrjsi,  which 
stands  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers ; 
from  thence  I follow  the  same  route  to  the  khan  of 
Malakassi,  by  which  1 entered  Thessaly  in  1805. 
At  the  khan  1 overtake  the  metropolitan  bishop  of 
Elassona  proceeding  from  Constantinople  to  loau- 
nina  to  ofier  his  proskynesis  to  the  Vezir  before  he 
takes  possession  of  his  province.  The  Patriarch 
had  named  him  for  Artu  on  the  flight  of  Bishop 
Ignatius,  and  the  nomination  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  Porte  ; but  as  Alj’  had  not  been  consulted, 
and  did  not  like  the  appointment,  he  contrived  to 
obtain  the  union  of  the  two  sees  of  Arta  and  loan- 
nina,  and  sent  the  bishop  back  to  Constantinople 
to  obtain  another  see. 

Jan.  13. — To  Metzovo. 

Jan.  14. — A change  of  wind  to  the  westward 
brought  on  rain,  but  its  effects  did  not  prevent 
me  from  following  the  bed  of  the  Arachthus, 
which  saved  an  hour  in  the  way  to  Dhrysko. 
The  descent,  though  almost  imperceptible,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  diminution ; in  like 
manner  as  on  the  12th,  the  ascent  may  have 
caused  an  increase  of  time  between  the  seve- 
ral stations,  as  I was  travelling  exactly  in  the 
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same  manner  as  when  I descended  the  Salamvria 
in  1805. 

loannina,  Jan.  16. — It  is  now  eight  days  since 
A15^  entered  the  castle  of  Berat,  by  which  he  has 
acquired  the  most  important  position  in  central 
Albania ; and  though  it  gives  him  not  more  than 
a third  of  the  country,  it  very  much  increases  his 
influence  over  the  remainder.  He  was  in  great 
measure  indebted  for  his  success  to  the  Gheghe,  a 
considerable  body  of  whom  he  took  into  his  service 
on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time,  having  hitherto 
been  deterred  probably  by  the  high  pay  which 
they  demand,  but  in  return  for  which  they  fight 
rather  more  seriously  than  the  other  Albanians. 
In  reducing  Elbasan,  which  was  his  first  step  to 
Berat,  he  was  assisted  by  the  Bey  of  Dibra,  who 
has  married  his  niece. 

As  soon  as  the  fall  of  Berat  was  known  at  loan- 
nina, where  Aly  then  was,  the  bishop  of  Larissa 
went  to  congratulate  His  Highness  upon  his  suc- 
cess, carrying  with  him  a present  of  money.  This 
was  the  signal  for  others  to  do  the  same,  and  all 
the  surrounding  villages  will  now  be  taxed  by  the 
Hodja-bashis,  to  make  up  a present.  Thus  it  is 
that  some  interested  person  often  sets  an  example 
of  making  presents  to  the  Turks,  which  they  never 
fail  to  demand  from  all  other  persons  under  the 
like  circumstances,  as  well  as  a repetition  of  them 
upon  all  similar  occasions.  This  well-known  cus- 
tom of  the  Turks  is  imitated  not  only  by  the  Alba- 
nians, who  require  no  masters  in  the  art  of  extor- 
tion, but  also  by  the  Greek  armatoli,  as  1 heard 
illustrated  not  long  since  by  a Vlakhiote  sheep- 
- N n 2 
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feeder.  A-  Koledji  of  Arta  applied  once  in  the 
winter  to  the  shepherds  of  his  district  for  a kapa 
for  his  young  son,  who  was  perishing  of  cold  for 
the  want  of  one,  humbly  representing  the  utility 
of  his  men  in  protecting  the  shepherds  and  tlieir 
flocks  : the  kapa  was  granted  at  the  expence  to 
the  shepherds  of  about  100  paras.  When  the  boy 
grew  up  and  his  cloak  was  worn  out,  its  place  was 
to  be  supplied  with  a new  one  of  larger  size.  This 
demand  soon  grew  into  that  of  an  annual  cloak 
to  the  Koledji,  and  to  each  of  his  family ; and 
has  increased  until  what  was  originally  an  act  of 
charity,  has  become  an  annual  payment  of  cloak- 
money  from  the  shepherds  to  the  Koledji  of  the 
district. 

On  the  Vezir’s  arrival  at  Berat,  one  of  the  first 
persons,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  make  his  proskj-nesis 
was  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Velegrada,  but  he 
was  so  simple  as  to  lay  at  the  Pasha’s  feet  a pre- 
sent of  coffee  and  sugar.  “ Take  these  things,” 
said  the  Vezir  to  a servant,  “ to  my  son  Salih 
a boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age : then  turning 
his  head  to  the  window,  left  the  bishop  standing, 
without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  him,  until  he 
retired.  The  next  day  the  bishop  re-appeared, 
and  laid  a roll  of  200  sequins  in  the  same  place 
upon  the  divan.  A glance  of  Alj^’s  eye  towards 
the  money,  was  instantly  followed  by  a smiling 
countenance,  a few  encouraging  words  of  the  usual 
kind  ’ to  the  SiawoTtis,  as  he  then  entitled  him, 
with  an  inquiry  how  he  liked  his  mansup,  and 
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whether  his  flock  behaved  well.  The  bishop 
replied,  that  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  e.\- 
cept  that  the  Greeks  were  somewhat  irregular  in 
their  payments,  when  the  Secretary  was  immedi- 
ately directed  to  supply  the  bishop  with  a written 
order,  enjoining  all  the  Christians  of  his  diocese 
to  be  punctual  in  their  acquittance  of  the  bishop's 
dues. 

Jan.  29. — Mukhtar  Pasha  enters  loannina  on 
his  return  from  the  Danube  at  the  head  of  about 
1000  men.  The  remainder  of  his  forces  he  has 
left  on  his  route  through  Albania,  at  the  same 
places  where  they  joined  him  in  the  spring.  The 
inhabitants  of  loannina  knowing  that  he  expected 
to  be  treated  as  a Ghazi,  or  conqueror,  advanced 
to  meet  him  in  great  numbers  on  his  approach. 
In  fact  his  Albanians  were  the  most  effective  corps 
in  the  Grand  Vezir’s  army,  and  he  gained  great 
credit  for  his  personal  conduct  in  the  action  near 
Silistria.  The  old  Serdar-Azem  Kior  Yusuf,  who 
formerly  eommanded  the  Turkish  army  in  Egypt, 
said  to  him  publicly  after  this  affair,  “ You  have 
brought  me  to  life,  my  son,  you  deserve  that  I 
should  feed  you  with  sugar  and  your  horses  witli 
rice.”  This  was  followed  by  presents  of  horses, 
pelisses,  swords,  and  a Tjelenk,  with  an  offer  of 
the  post  of  Rumeli  Valesi ; Mukhtar,  however, 
who  knew  his  father’s  opinions  upon  that  subject, 
declined  it,  and  asked  for  the  Pashalik  of  Avlona ; 
but  it  suited  the  Porte  just  as  little  to  bestow 
• another  Albanian  Pashalik  upon  the  house  of 
Tepeleni. 

Notwithstanding  the  glory  which  Mukhtar  him- 
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self  has  gained,  some  of  his  Albanians  are  well 
inclined  to  treat  their  exploits  with  derision, 
riou  (SouXtVi  TO  ^oupo  TO  TOVt^Ktfiaf  ; what  could 
our  poor  musquets  do  ? said  one  of  them  to  me, 
alluding  to  the  Russian  artillery.  Others  relate 
how  they  took  some  of  the  Russian  cannon  three 
or  four  times,  which  by  some  untoward  accident 
were  always  retaken  ; and  how  the  Russians  con- 
trived a moving  castle  full  of  artillery  (perhaps 
their  horse  artillery)  which  put  all  the  Turkish 
army  to  flight.  They  allow  the  Cossacks  to  be  a 
better  cavalry  than  the  Turkish.  The  Grand 
Vezir  has  been  obliged  by  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions and  forage,  to  dismiss  all  the  troops  to 
their  respective  districts,  and  to  remain  at  Shumla 
with  a personal  guard  of  three  or  four  thousand 
men.  And  such  is  generally  the  termination  of  a 
Turkish  campaign. 

Prevyza,  18th  Feb. — About  11  p.  m.  an  earth- 
quake occurred,  the  smartest  I have  ever  felt  in 
Greece,  and  which  lasted  so  long,  that  after  being 
waked  by  it,  I had  time  partly  to  dress  and  make 
my  way  out  of  the  house  before  it  had  ceased.  At 
loannina  and  Corfu  it  was  not  much  noticed,  but  at 
Cefalonia  it  was  almost  as  violent  as  at  Prevyza, 
which  agrees  with  a variety  of  testimony  tending  to 
show  that  the  countries  immediately,  round  the  en- 
trance of  the  Corinthiac  gulf,  insular  as  well  as  con- 
tinental, are  the  parts  of  Greece  most  subject  to 
earthquakes,  both  as  to  frequency  and  intensity. 
To  these  Laconia,  according  to  ancient  evidence,  • 
is  to  be  added ; but  in  general  Greece,  although 
frequently  troubled  by  slight  shocks,  could  never 
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have  been  often  visited  by  very  destructive  con- 
cussions. Had  this  been  the  case,  its  glorious 
buildings  could  not  have  remained  so  long  un- 
injured, uor  perhaps  would  ever  have  been  raised, 
as  the  only  safe  mode  of  construction  in  a country 
subject  to  such  visitations  is  a wooden  frame-work, 
strongly  combined  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
A liability  to  slight  shocks,  on  the  contrary,  might 
be  obviated  by  strength  of  materials,  first  in 
wood  and  then  in  masonry,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  the  Greeks 
to  their  massy  Doric  architecture,  almost  rivalling 
in  solidity  that  which  among  the  Egyptians  had  a 
very  different  origin,  having  been  an  imitation  of 
those  excavations  in  the  rock,  which  were  their 
earliest  habitations,  sepulchres,  and  temples. 
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Mnnina  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  manuscript  alluded  to  in  page  204  having  been  published 
in  extenso,  by  M.  Pouqueville,  (Voyage  dans  la  Grece,  tome  5,) 
I shall  subjoin  an  abstract  of  it,  as  it  presents  a curious  picture 
of  the  condition  of  Epirus  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  a 
chronicle  from  1350  to  1400,  and  was  evidently  written  by  an 
ecclesiastic : — 

“ Under  the  Emperor  John  Palseologus,  when  the  Turks  were 
in  possession  of  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Prusa,  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Thrace,  when  the  Genoese  conquered  Chios,  and  the 
Franks  of  Navarre  all  the  Peloponnesus  except  Monembasia 
and  Lacedsemonia ',  loannina  was  taken  a.d.  1350,  by  Stephen 
Krai  of  the  Triballi  or  Servians,  who  had  previously  invaded 
the  lands  of  the  Empire  and  seized  upon  the  Grecian  Vlakhia’, 
the  government  of  wliich  he  bestowed  with  the  title  of  Caesar 
upon  one  of  his  officers  named  Prelubo  (nprXou/iiroc).  The 
despotate  of  .Xtolia  he  gave  to  his  own  brother  Simeon,  who,  on 
arriving  at  loannina,  married  Thomais,  daughter  of  the  last 
despot  lohn,  whose  son  Nicephorus  was  then  a hostage  (o/iqpoc) 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  espoused  a daughter  of  John  Canta- 
cuzenus.  Anna,  widow  of  John,  and  late  queen  (fiaalXit)  of 
the  despotate,  soon  after  the  union  of  her  daughter  with  Simeon, 
was  married  to  a brother  of  the  Krai  Stephen,  named  Comnenus, 
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who  assumed  the  government  of  Kanina  and  Beligrad  (I(erat). 
On  the  death  of  the  Krai  and  of  the  Cmsar  Prelubo,  N icephorus 
was  sent  by  the  Byzantine  government  to  recover  the  Despotate  ; 
upon  which  Simeon,  with  liis  wife  Thomais,  retired  to  Kastoria, 
where  Simeon  was  proclaimed  by  his  troops  king  of  Servia, 
although  Ureses  (Oipc'oTjc)  son  of  Stephen  was  already  reign- 
ing ; and  the  widow  of  Prelubo,  with  her  son  Thomas,  fled  from 
Trikkala  into  Servia,  where  Ureses  caused  her  to  esjiousc  another 
Servian  ehieilain  named  Khlapcno  (XXaVceoe),  who  had  made 
himself  master  of  Berrhoea,  and  some  other  places  on  the  Greek 
frontiers.  A year  after  his  marriage,  Khlapeno  marched  into 
Vlokhia  and  took  Dhamasi ',  which  he  gave  up  to  Simeon  on 
condition  of  receiving  Simeon’s  daughter  as  a wife  for  his  son-in- 
law  Thomas.  The  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  at  Trikkala 
by  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Larissa,  after  which  Thomas  re- 
turned with  his  wife  and  mother  to  Khlapeno. 

Nicephorus  found  V'lakhia  occupied  by  Servians,  and  the 
Despotate  ravaged  by  Albanians,  and  lost  his  life  in  a battle  with 
the  latter  on  the  Achelous’  in  the  year  1358,  having  reigned 
little  more  than  three  years.  Simeon  now  re-occupied  both 
Vlakhin  and  the  Despotate,  placed  Thomais,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  daughter,  in  Trikkala,  as  the  chief  town,  went  himself 
to  occupy  Arta  and  lo&nnina ; but  was  soon  recalled  ftom  thence 
by  the  affairs  of  Vlakhia,  where  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  the 
designs  of  Khlapcno,  who  had  established  himself  at  Berrhoea. 
The  southern  part  of  the  Despotate  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Albanians,  of  whom  Ghino  Vaia  (Pivoc  Baiac)  established 
himself  at  Anghelo-kastro  (in  the  Italian  plain)  and  Petro 
Leosa  (IIcVpoc  Acwo'ac)  at  Arta  and  Bogus.  Some  Greek  lords 
who  occupied  certain  castles  in  the  district  of  Vagenitia’,  in  con- 
junction with  the  loannites,  sent  to  Simeon  to  request  his  pro- 


* The  fortress  of  DhsmSsi  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tilaretiiu  has  been 
noticed  in  page  290  of  this  volume. 

• “ vtpi  Tt  xatptov  'AxtX^ov  jrpoff- 
ayoptvdgcvov,”  says  Cantacuzenus 
(1.  4,  c.  43).  speaking  of  this  event. 
In  those  ages  there  was  a bishopric 
of  Achelous  under  tlie  nietro]tolitan 
of  Naupactus,  and  an  inhabited 
place  on  the  river  of  that  name, 


through  which  Benjamin  of  Tudcia 
passed  in  his  way  from  Arta  to 
Anatolikd. 

• Baytvifrta  was  the  name  of  a 
district  near  lodnnina,  as  appears 
from  Anna  Comnena.  1.  5,  p.  133. 
Paris.  Vaghendti  is  still  the  name 
of  a small  village  to  the  N.W.  of 
loannina. 
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tcction  against  the  Albanians,  and  a governor.  He  recommended 
Thomas,  his  son-in-law,  who  received  the  loannite  deputation 
at  his  residence  at  Vodhena  (Edetta),  accepted  the  proffered 
honour,  and  in  the  year  1367  made  his  entrance  into  loannina 
with  his  queen  Angelica  Falseologina. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Thomas  was  to  banish  the  bishop 
Sebastian,  to  give  the  villages  belonging  to  the  church  to  his 
Servians,  to  turn  some  of  its  buildings  into  magazines  of  hay 
and  com,  and  to  rob  the  church  of  its  plate,  &c.  {diiuy  tmviiv). 
Some  of  the  leading  men  of  loannina  he  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  plundered,  others  he  forced  to  fly.  Vardhino,  governor  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Donatus  (Paramythia),  and  John  Kapsokavadhi, 
who  held  the  tower  (wupyoc)  of  Areokhovitza  ‘ revolted,  and 
many  of  his  own  Servians  quitted  him.  He  encouraged  traitors 
and  informers,  and  made  one  of  them  named  Michael  Apsaras  his 
chief  minister  with  the  title  of  Protovestiarius.  The  city  having 
been  desolated  with  a plague  in  1368,  he  obliged  the  widows  of 
the  rich  men  who  had  died  of  it  to  marry  his  Servians,  and  de- 
prived the  orphans  of  their  inheritance.  He  loaded  the  artisans 
with  forced  contributions,  extorted  money  under  the  hastonnadc, 
exacted  gratuitous  labour  from  the  citizens,  legalized  places  of 
public  prostitution,  and  derived  a profit  from  their  monopoly,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  wine,  com,  meat,  cheese,  fish,  and  ihiits. 
For  three  years  the  lands  of  Thomas  were  ravaged,  and  the  city 
blockaded  by  Leosa  and  his  Albanians,  until  Thomas  gave  his 
daughter  Irene  in  marriage  to  John  the  son  of  Leosa,  ailer  which 
loannina  was  for  five  years  at  peace  with  the  Albanians ; though 
Thomas,  who  had  received  some  children  of  Albanian  chieftains 
as  hostages,  threw  them  into  prison.  He  showed  his  talent  for 
evil  in  the  invention  of  dungeons  and  places  of  torture.  In  1374, 
a plague  breaking  out  at  Arta  carried  off  Peter  Leosa,  upon 
which  John  Spata  came  from  the  Achelous  and  took  possession 
of  that  city,  and  then  marching  against  loannina,  ravaged  the 
lands  and  forced  the  despot  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city. 
Spata  is  described  as  active,  handsome,  accomplished  botli  in 
word  and  action,  and  possessing  theory  as  well  as  experience — 
(Oeuipla  yap  Kai  Tpo'Iic  fv  airji).  In  1375  a second  plague 

' Probably  Ibe  present  Txerko-  ppovpia  rijg  Bayivifrtac  before 
viLza,  and  apparently  one  of  the  mentioned. 
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at  [oannina  carried  off  Irene,  Spata  did  not  discontinue  hostili- 
ties until  Thomas  had  given  him  his  sister  Helene  with  presents 
in  marriage.  The  despot  next  endeavoured  to  collect  a body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  robbers  and  vagabonds,  to  oppose  the  Alba- 
nians. Listening  to  the  false  accusations  of  Apsaras,  he  ill- 
treated  his  wife  Angelica,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  most 
shameful  debaucheries.  In  1378,  Ghino  Frati,  with  the  Alba- 
nians of  Malakassi,  marched  against  lo&nnina;  but  on  the  14th 
of  September  was  defeated,  taken,  and  forced  to  walk  into  tlie 
city  with  a drum  upon  his  shoulders : the  prisoners  were  sold. 
The  same  year  the  grand  master  (u  fteyac  Maivrup)  blockaded 
Arta;  but  the  Albanians,  collecting  their  forces,  defeated  him, 
made  him  prisoner,  and  delivered  him  to  Spata,  who  sold  him  a 
few  days  aflerwards  ’.  Thomas  soon  afterwards  marched  against 
the  Albanians,  and  blockaded  them  in  Arta.  In  1379,  the  Mala- 
kassei  again  marched  against  lo&nnina,  and  in  February,  by  the 
treachery  of  a deaf  ferryman  named  Nicephorus,  transported  a 
body  of  more  than  200  chosen  men  into  the  town,  who  took 
the  upper  fortress’  (ror  ixdvni  yovXav)  while  the  main  body 
was  landed  in  the  island,  from  whence,  having  obtained  a 
great  number  of  canoes  and  boats  (/xovdjvXa  ral  /3dp<raif), 
they  advanced  towards  the  city,  but  were  opposed  on  the  lake 
by  the  citizens  with  two  boats  and  a few  canoes.  In  the  town 
the  citizens  fought  for  three  days,  both  with  those  in  the  upper 
fortress,  and  against  other  Albanians  who  attacked  the  city  on 
the  land  side,  until  by  the  assistance  of  St.  Michael,  to  whom 
their  prayers  were  addressed,  they  put  the  invaders  to  flight, 
which  induced  those  in  the  fortress  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Thomas  then  confined  the  chiefs  of  the  Albanians  in  the  citadel, 
gave  up  the  soldiers  to  the  people  to  be  sold,  cut  off  the  noses 
of  the  Bulgarians  and  Vlakhi,  and  claimed  the  surname  of  Al- 
banian-killer  (J AXfiaytroKroyot).  In  the  month  of  May,  Spata 
marched  against  loannina,  ruining  the  villages  and  vineyards, 
upon  which  Thomas  hung  his  Albanian  prisoners  on  the  towers, 
or  cut  off  their  limbs  and  put  out  their  eyes,  which  he  sent  to 


* The  grand  master  here  men- 
tioned seems  evidently  to  have  hcen 
i.  F.  OTIeretlia,  grand  master  of 
Rhoiles.  who  was  a prisoner  in  Alba- 
nia three  years,  and  ransomed  by  his 


family  in  1380.  Rut,  according  to 
Vertot,  he  was  taken,  not  at  Arta, 
hut  at  Corinth. 

’ Perhaps  at  Litliaritza. 
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Spata,  continuing  these  cruelties  until  the  latter  retired.  About 
this  time  having  discovered  a conspiracy  he  put  the  leaders  to  a 
cruel  death,  together  with  some  who  were  innocent,  and  banished 
others  whom  he  or  his  minister  Apsaras  had  accused.  He  in- 
creased the  imposts,  the  angaria,  and  monopolies  ; and  when 
many  of  the  people  betook  themselves  to  flight  to  avoid  his 
tyranny,  he  gave  their  property  to  strangers.  Near  upon 
Christmas  of  the  same  year  (1379)  Theoph^lakto  and  Khondezi 
(Xoyrcitjt),  two  archons  from  near  Kastoria,  came  to  request 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  castle  of  Servia  (ro  raWpov  rwv 
Sfp/liwv),  but  he  put  them  in  prison  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1380,  at  the  instigation  of 
Khukhulitzas  (roD  Xav^ouXir^a),  he  threw  many  of  the  magis- 
trates (tyepiVowc)  into  prison.  Manuel  Filanthropino,  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  town  (»p«raffi)ep^Ti)i<),  whom  he  liberated,  and 
had  pretended  to  restore  to  favour,  he  poisoned  with  a cup  of 
wine  ; and  the  president  (jrpoKadtifuyov),  Constantine,  whom  he 
had  detained  five  years  in  prison,  he  banished  to  Vursina, 
(Bovprfva),  after  putting  out  his  eyes.  Some  others  he  de- 
prived also  of  their  sight,  and  many  he  sold  ; so  that  every  place 
was  full  of  the  people  of  loannina  while  the  town  itself  was 
depopulated.  Having  invited  the  Turks  to  his  assistance,  one 
of  their  chiefs  named  Isaim,  on  the  2d  June,  1380,  took  pos- 
session of  Vela  and  Opa,  and  obliged  the  Mazarakei  and  Zeno- 
visei  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  towns  (eic  rdc  IloX/r- 
(ac).  Thomas  then  occupied  the  castles  (caareXm)  of  Vursina, 
Kretzunista,  Dhragomi,  Areokhovitza,  and  appointed  their 
archons  to  be  captains  (cc^aXdfcc)  and  judges  {iovn-avaioi),  but 
continued  to  persecute  the  Albanians  and  loannites.  He  im- 
prisoned Isaia,  prior  (eafli/yow^evoc)  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Providence  (rr/c  flpovo/ac)  at  Metzovo,  and  after  receiving 
200  aspra  from  his  friends  as  a redemption  of  his  eyes,  put 
them  out,  sold  the  prior,  took  possession  of  the  monastery,  and 
expelled  its  inmates  and  parishioners  (vapoorouc).  About  the 
same  time  he  purchased  St.  Donatus  (Paramythia)  from  Mvpirc- 
po/3iproc.  In  1382  he  employed  Kosti,  with  a body  of  Turks, 
to  obtain  the  country  of  the  Zulanei  (ZovXaWoi),  and  on  the 
.5th  May  Isaim  took  Revniko  (Pt«vi;«ov).  Spata  marched  to 
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Ariili,  when  his  son-in-law,  Mopn/ioKa^ini  oc  having  been  re- 
ceived in  loannina  with  great  honour,  made  peace  by  which 
Spata  obtained  the  cession  of  Vela,  Dhrynopoli,  Vagenetia,  and 
Malakassi,  as  far  as  Katuna,  and  his  son-in-law  the  country  of 
Zevemvesei  {Zifli/xfitirtt'iot).  Nevertheless  in  September,  1383, 
Spata  again  came  to  demand  the  dowry  of  Helen,  but  Thomas 
induced  him  by  some  trifling  gifts  to  return. 

Tbomas  sent  Gabriel,  prior  of  the  'Ap\ifiayipioy',  and  the  archon 
Mangafa  to  Constantinople,  to  obtain  from  Manuel  Palaeologus 
that  emperor's  confirmation  of  him  in  the  government  of  the 
Despotate.  On  their  return,  Thomas  was  invested  by  them 
with  the  insignia  of  the  office  (rd  ^to-Trorted  d£iu/iara).  On  this 
occasion  divine  service  was  performed  by  Matthew,  who  had  been 
recently  made  metropolitan  bishop  of  loannina,  to  which  dignity 
the  metropolitan  throne  of  Naupactus  was  also  attached  (cs-t'xwv 
cal  roS  Navxa'crou  Opoyoy),  Thomas  not  permitting  Matthew  to 
remain  at  loannina,  he  resided  at  Arta.  A.D.  1385,  in  the  time  of 
vintage,  a lai^  body  of  Turks  under  Demir  Tash  (Ta/impraerjic) 
made  an  incursion  towards  Arta,  and  carried  away  many  persons 
into  slavery,  Spata  sent  Bishop  Matthew  and  Kalognomo  to 
the  Despot  to  propose  a joint  expedition  against  the  Turks,  but 
Thomas  detained  Kalognomo,  banished  the  bishop,  and  gave  his 
church  to  the  Devil  (rw  Sccca^cpi^). 

At  length  in  the  same  year,  on  Wednesday  the  23d  December, 
in  the  fifth  hour  of  the  night,  Thomas  was  slain  by  his  own 
body-guards,  Nikeforaki,  Artavesto,  Rainaki,  and  Antonio  the 
Frank.  The  loannites  then  assembled  in  the  Metropolitan 
church  (sc  rp  ftyrpmroXtt),  demanded  their  lawful  queen  An- 
gelica, and  performed  homage  to  her  (jrpoacucovetv).  She  sum- 
moned Mcligldvo  and  Theodore  Apsaras,  who  buried  the  apos- 


' Arta,  which  was  then  considered 
the  capital  of  Acamania,  had  been 
occupied  not  long  before,  with  some 
other  places  in  southern  Epirus,  by 
Charles  Tocco  I.,  Count  of  Ccfalonia 
accompanied  by  several  adventurers 
from  Naples,  (Chaleocoud.  L 4,  p. 
Ill,  Par.)  among  whom  were  pro- 
Itably  two  named  Messire  Roberto 


and  Messire  Macagiano,  nr  some 
name  not  very  different. 

’ The  Arkhimandrio  still  exists, 
it  is  a convent  established  by  some 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  had  re- 
moved from  that  place,  and,  like  the 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Catherine. 
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tate and  declared  loasaf,  the  brother  of  Angelica,  king 
(JiatTiXia  The  queen  /iaai'Xteira)  was  kind  to 

all,  and  sent  letters  to  rccal  those  who  were  in  banishment. 
Spata,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Thomas,  marched  to 
loannina,  and  invested  it  with  his  Albanians,  upon  which  loasaf, 
with  the  advice  of  his  council,  offered  Angelica  in  marriage  to 
Izau  (’I^aoD),  a lord  of  Cefalonia  (tic  rqv  KttpaXjiviay  avdirrriy). 
Michael  Apsaras  was  then  tried,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and 
banished. 

On  the  30th  Jan.  1386,  Izau  arrived  at  loannina  and  was 
declared  Despot  ’.  The  Caesar  Stephen,  and  the  Kaiaapiraa 
(mother  of  Angelica)  came  to  loannina,  the  latter  as  napayvftifioe 
at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  The  new  despot  being  a good 
Christian  (^tX^xpieroc  <Jk),  re-established  Matthew  on  the  Me- 
tropolitan throne,  and  restored  the  church  property.  In  concur- 
rence with  queen  Angelica  and  king  loasaf,  he  emptied  the 
prisons,  destroyed  the  dungeons,  closed  the  places  of  debauchery, 
restored  houses  to  their  proper  heirs,  and  abolished  the  forced 
servitude  and  the  corporal  punishments  which  had  been  esta- 

* Though  the  author  makes  use 
of  this  word  more  than  once,  it  does 
not  appear  that  Thomas  ever  became 
a Musulman. 

* From  the  description  given  of 
Izau,  as  a lord  (or  tfu  lord)  of  Cefa> 

Ionia,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
person  intended  was  Charles  Tocco, 
son  and  successor  of  Leonard  Tocco, 
a Neapolitan,  who  about  1357  re- 
ceived a grant  of  Cefalonia,  Zante, 
and  Santo  Maura,  from  the  titular 
Greek  emperor  Robert  II. ; for  ac- 
cording to  Orbini,  Charles  obtained 
the  dukedom  of  lo&nnina  by  his 
marriage  with  Angelica.  (Sec  Du- 
cange,  Hist,  de  Const  1.  8.  c.  25.) 

But  her  union  with  'KdovXoc  is 
confirmed  by  Chalcocondylas ; from 
whom  we  learn  also,  that  Iz&ulo  was 
succeeded  by  a Charles,  who  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Renicr  Acciajuoli, 


duke  of  Athens,  and  who  was  Charles 
II.  grandson  of  Leonard.  In  the 
circumstances  of  the  murder  of  Tho- 
mas, Chalcocondylas  difiers  from  the 
new  authority:  from  the  latter  it 
would  seem,  that  IzAulo  was  not  then 
at  lo&nnina,  whereas  the  Athenian 
historian  asserts,  tliat  Iz&ulo  was  the 
paramour  of  Angelica,  and  himself 
the  murderer,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  her  into  the  chamber  of 
Thomas.  Chalcocondylas  farther  re- 
marks, that  Iz&ulo  was  unfortunate 
in  war,  but  that  loinnina  was  never 
token,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Duke  Charles,  (6  Kdpo- 

Xoc),  by  invitation  of  the  people. 
This  also  agrees  with  the  MS.  as 
far  as  it  goes ; whereas  the  authori- 
ties of  Ducange  represent  Spata  to 
have  been  lord  of  loannina  as  well 
as  of  Arto. 
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blished  by  Thomas.  He  was  then  complimented  by  the  loan- 
nitcs  with  the  titles  of  irayviprjXoraToc,  and  ceXapirporaroc.  Spata 
having  moved  against  loannina,  Izau  obliged  him  to  retreat, 
and  made  peace  with  the  other  Albanians.  Paleologo  Vrioni, 
brought  the  insignia  of  the  despotate  from  Constantinople  and 
crowned  Izau  (xai  i<m\pc  roy  'I^aov),  the  bishops  of  Velas 
and  Dryinopolis  and  the  Metropolitan  of  loannina  performing 
the  holy  offices.  In  the  same  year  (1386)  Bishop  Matthew 
died,  when  the  Servians  endeavoured  to  obtain  tlie  property 
of  the  church,  but  Izau  prevented  it,  and  appointed  provisionally 
Gabriel  prior  of  the  Arkhimandrio  who  was  recommended  to 
Constantinople  as  a fit  successor  to  Matthew,  by  the  chief  persons 
of  the  Despotate  and  of  its  church.  In  the  year  (1387)  the 
Despot  visited  the  Emir  ('Apiipd ').  A thunderbolt  fell  on  the 
belfry  of  the  monastery  and  destroyed  fourteen  persons.  In 
1388  Gabriel  proceeded  to  Constantinople  to  ask  for  the  vacant 
throne  of  loannina,  and  in  March  1389  returned  as  Metropolitan 
bishop.  In  1389  the  Emir  Murat  (6  'Afttipat  'Apovpnr)  and 
Lazarus  (king  of  Servia)  were  both  killed  in  battle  ’.  In  July 
Spata  marched  from  Arta,  and  pitched  his  camp  before  loannina, 
when  the  Malakassei  revolted  and  submitted  to  him  (rov  vpoa- 
Kvyovai).  He  then  ravaged  the  country,  destroyed  the  vines,  and 
took  Vcltzista.  The  bishop  of  Vela,  possessor,  by  the  conces- 
sion of  Izau,  of  Vrivia  (Bpi/3ia),  submitted  to  Spata,  and  gave 
up  the  fortress  to  him.  Izau  was  not  permitted  by  his  friends  to 
go  forth  to  battle,  but  he  sent  the  Zagorites  and  his  other  troops 
against  Spata,  who  defeated  them,  and  launching  two  galleys 
(sdrtpya)  on  the  lake,  sunk  one  which  the  Despot  sent  against 
them.  The  Caesar  (loasaf)  came  to  the  assistance  of  Izau  from 
Vlakhia  (Thessaly),  and  Melkusi  (Mt\icovei)c)  from  the  Sultan 
at  Thessalonica,  upon  which  Spata  retired.  The  Despot  then 
proceeded  with  the  Turkish  chief  and  the  Caesar  to  Thessalonica, 
where  he  resided  fourteen  months  ; then  returned  by  the  Ache- 
lous  to  Arta  and  to  loannina,  which  he  entered  Dec.  1392. 
loannina  now  enjoyed  four  years  of  peace.  Izaii  is  praised  by 
the  author  for  frequently  consulting  the  bishop. 


’ t>ultSn  Murat  I. 


^ At  Koasovo. 
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In  December,  1395,  Queen  Angelica  Ducmna  Paleeologina 
died.  Who  can  describe  (adds  the  author)  the  cries  of  the  city, 
the  hymns,  the  candles,  the  psalmodies,  the  condolences,  the 
lamentations  (rove  epdrove  r^c  vdXcuc  rove  rdre,  rove  vpvove, 
rde  Xa/ivd^oe,  rde  \pa\^uiias,  rde  s-pde  dXX//Xovc  o'vpvXoehe  cal 
Approve,  &c.)  After  the  proper  period  of  mourning  {ivriXiaae 
rde  vcyBlfiovs  ^/if'pae  dii'we)  Izau  was  persuaded  by  the  archons 
and  bishop,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  safety,  to  marry  Irene, 
daughter  of  Spata.  Not  long  after  the  marriage,  Vranezi,  who 
had  returned  with  Izau  from  Thcssalonica,  was  routed  by  Spata 
at  Dhrysko,  and  driven  back  as  far  as  Fanaromeni,  but  while 
the  Albanians  were  indulging  in  plunder  they  were  attacked  near 
Paktora  (rde  ndi:ropac),  and  suffered  considerable  loss. 

April  5,  1399.  Izaft  marched  against  Zenevisi  with  all 
his  forces,  collected  from  Malakassi,  Mazaraki,  Papingo,  Za- 
goria,  Dhrynopoli,  Arghyrokastro  and  Great  Zagori.  As  he  ' 
was  advaneing  from  Mesopotamo  towards  Dibra  he  was  at- 
tacked in  the  midst  of  a fog  and  tempest  by  Gbioni,  and  having 
been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  was  put  in  chains  at  Arghyro- 
kastro, together  with  his  archons.  But  the  noble  families  of 
Florence  to  whom  he  was  related ',  having  made  interest  for 
him,  he  was  permitted,  through  the  influence  of  Venice,  and  the 
mediation  of  its  bailo  at  Corfu  (ruv  /3d<XoK  rwv  Kopv^wv),  to  pur- 
chase his  liberty  for  10,000  sequins  (^Xupla).  After  remaining 
some  days  at  Corfu  he  proceeded  to  Santa  Maura,  and  from 
thence  to  Grovalea  (Fpo/SaXaiac  tic  rd  /itpij),  where  he  was 
received  by  Spata  and  his  brother  Sguro.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Arta,  and  on  the  17th  July,  1399,  re-entered  loannina. 

April  28,  1400,  Spata  died,  and  was  suceeeded  at  Arta  by  his 
brother  Sguro,  a few  days  after  which  the  Servo- Albano-Bulgaro- 
Wallachian  Vonkoi  (St p/3oX/3a  vo/3ovXyapd/3Xaxoc  Boycoijc)  made 
his  appearance,  drove  out  Sguro,  and  plundered  and  banished  the 
chief  persons. 

The  MS.  concludes  with  the  author's  lamentations  for  the  fate 


^ According  to  Clialcocondylas,  have  learnt,  that  he  was  of  a Spanish 

'KtlovXoc,  was  from  Naples  (fic  rwv  family,  and  his  real  name  Inico  de 

dpiarwv  nopdivorrijc  ^arrtXiwc.  I.  4.  Davalos.  Fam.  Dalmat.  xv.  4. 
c.  112.);  but  Ducange  seems  to 
VOL.  IV.  O O 
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of  Arta,  or  Acamania  as  he  calls  it,  according  to  a common  sole- 
cism of  the  learned  of  those  times. 

Another  MS.,  which  like  the  former  has  been  published  by  M. 
Pouqueville,  after  briefly  enumerating  the  European  conquests 
of  the  Ottoman  Emperors,  states  that  when  Sultan  Murat  II. 
had  regained  all  those  cities  and  provinces  in  Europe  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  Turks,  when  his  grandfather  Bayazid  was  defeated 
and  taken  by  Timbr  Khan  ; the  loannites  perceiving  that  the 
Sultan  exercised  great  cruelties  over  those  whom  he  conquered, 
collected  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Mount  Findus,  and  the 
other  passes  of  Epirus.  Twice  Murat  sent  his  forces  against 
them,  and  twice  was  defeated  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
Greeks,  aided  by  the  strength  of  the  places.  The  Sultan  then 
wrote  a letter  to  the  loannites,  representing  that  God  had  set 
no  bounds  to  bis  empire,  that  with  the  exception  of  their  moun- 
tains, all  Greece  had  submitted  to  him  (t£w  dro  rd  /3ovydmc 
S\ot  fi  cVpoaKvvuaav),  and  tliat  he  recommended  them  therefore  to 
deliver  up  their  city  to  him,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
those  who  had  been  cut  oiT  by  the  sword,  or  sold  as  captives. 
He  swore  not  to  eject  tliem  from  their  castle  {dvo  to  Kdsrpov 
eac)  if  they  were  faithful  to  his  government.  The  loannites 
considering  that  many  strong  fortresses  had  submitted  to  the 
Ottomans,  and  that  their  own  was  small  and  feeble,  sent  the 
keys  to  Murat  at  Thcssalonica.  The  treaty  was  sworn  to  on 
both  sides,  a khatisherif  was  received  by  the  loannites,  and 
the  keys  were  delivered  to  Murat,  who  sent  eighteen  Turks  to 
take  possession.  As  soon  as  these  arrived,  they  required  the 
cannon  to  be  fired  as  a mark  of  rejoicing,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Michael,  situated  on  the  towers  of  the  castle  (vet/uVuv  elc 
rove  wipyouc  ro5  Kdin-pov),  to  be  destroyed.  They  then  built 
houses  for  themselves  in  the  part  of  the  city  now  called  Turko- 
paluko,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  give  them  wives, 
complained  to  Murat,  who  sent  a flrmahn  {ypdfifia  ftaaiXiKoy) 
authorizing  the  Turks  to  take  such  women  for  their  wives  as  might 
please  them.  The  envoy  of  the  Sultan,  who  brought  the  paper, 
entered  the  castle  in  company  with  the  Turks  on  a Greek  festival, 
and  waited  at  Pantokr&tora  outside  the  Metropolitan  church, 
until  the  Greeks  with  their  wives  and  families  came  out  of  the 
church,  when  each  Turk  as  he  saw  a young  woman  that  pleased 
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him,  took  off  his  outer  garment  (ro  ipopefia),  threw  it  over  her, 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  away  as  his  wife.  Some 
days  afterwards  the  Christians  finding  their  lamentations  useless, 
ceased  to  grieve,  and  some  of  them  began  to  console  them- 
selves by  saying,  that  perhaps  (ra'^a)  those  Turks  were  lords  and 
archons,  not  inferior  in  honour  to  themselves  ; they  sent  dowries 
(irpoica)  therefore  to  the  houses  of  their  daughters,  and  to  each 
a female  slave  and  a nurse  {fiiav  SoiXf/y  cal  fUay  (ivl^dtrrpay'), 
to  whieh  were  added  arable  lands,  meadows,  and  other  gifts 
(^cvynXartla  koI  XijJdiia  gat  aXXa  \api<rftaTa),  and  thus  the  im- 
pious raee  of  Hagar  prospered  (riiy'Ayapriyuy  ‘ yiyoe  cTpo\upei). 
Next  follows  an  account  of  an  insurrection,  called  t)  tTraydaraatt 
Tov  SKvXotro^v,  or  the  insurrection  of  the  Skylosoph  or  Dog- 
sophist,  whieh  gave  the  Turks  a pretext,  founded  on  the  letter 
of  Sultan  Murat,  for  expelling  the  Greeks  from  the  castle  of 
loannina,  and  depriving  them  of  their  lands  and  timaria.  In 
the  year  1611  (says  the  MS.),  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Tricca, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  dignity  because  he  had  been 
guilty  of  astrology,  fortune-telling,  and  other  unworthy  acts, 
and  who  had  fled  to  Italy,  returned  from  thence  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Demetrius,  between  Kera- 
sovo  and  Radhovisti.  After  some  time  he  came  to  loannina, 
where,  observing  that  the  Turks  were  not  numerous,  and  that 
they  did  not  reside  in  the  castle,  he  informed  one  Tagas  and 
some  other  friends  that  he  had  ascertained  by  astrology  that  he 
was  destined  to  give  liberty  to  loannina  and  other  places,  and 
that  eventually  the  Sultan  himself  at  Constantinople  would  rise 
from  his  seat  at  his  approach.  Then  quitting  the  city  he  marched 
about  the  country  with  a wooden  drinking  vessel  (vXdeea)  at  his 
back,  haranguing  and  giving  wine  to  the  peasants  and  shep- 
herds, a large  body  of  whom,  after  committing  some  drunken  ex- 
cesses in  various  places,  at  length  attacked  the  Turkish  villages 
of  Turkograniza  and  Zaravusa,  distant  two  hours  from  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Demetrius,  murdered  the  inhabitants  and  destroyed 
the  villages.  In  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  September  they  en- 
tered loannina,  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Osman  Pasha,  who 

* This  word  is  much  used  by  the  from  Ismael  and  Hagar,  the  slave  of 

Byxantines  and  modern  Greeks.  It  Abraham,  whence  they  are  often 

supposes  the  descent  of  the  Turks  called 'I<r/iai)Mrai. 
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escaped  with  difficulty,  and  burnt  in  it  several  men,  with  the 
imperial  treasure.  They  then  cried  Kupit  sX^ijeov ' “and  down 
with  the  khara^  and  anazuli  The  Turks,  mounting  on 
horseback,  fell  upon  the  half-armed  Christians,  killed  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  guilty,  and  the  next  morning,  being  Sunday, 
slew  many  of  the  peasants  as  they  were  entering  the  town  ; had 
they  not  been  prevented  by  some  of  their  own  chiefs,  they 
would  have  put  to  death  all  the  Christians  in  the  castle.  Diony- 
sius, seeing  his  followers  dispersed,  fled  to  hide  himself  in  a 
cavern  at  the  church  of  St.  John  Frodromus,  where  now  stands 
the  mosque  of  Aslan  Pasha.  Here  the  Jews,  having  discovered 
him,  brought  him  bound  to  the  Turks,  who,  withoht  any  in- 
quiry, flayed  him  alive,  and  Ailing  the  skin  with  straw,  sent  it 
&om  town  to  town,  and  at  length  carried  it  to  Constantinople, 
where  it  is  said  the  Sultan  happened  to  rise  from  his  seat  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  it,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  Skylosoph's  prediction. 
His  followers  taken  at  loannina  were  given  over  to  the  Jews, 
who,  delighting  in  an  opportunity  of  tormenting  Christians, 
roasted  some  by  a slow  fire,  suspended  others  by  iron  hooks, 
and  invented  other  cruel  modes  of  putting  them  to  death.  The 
Turks  then  destroyed  the  convent  of  St.  Demetrius,  except  the 
church,  dispersed  the  modks,  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
the  monastery,  which  possessed  eighteen  metokhia.  By  a khati- 
sherif  of  the  Sultan,  the  Christians  were  driven  out  of  the  fortress, 
and  deprived  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  treaty. 

To  this  MS.  is  appended  a chronicle  of  events,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  heads. 

1431.  Oct.  9. — loannina  taken  by  the  Turks*. 

1449.  March  24. — Acamania,  otherwise  called  Arts,  taken  by 
the  Turks. 

1599.  Kaupactus  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1683.  — The  Turks  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Germans. 

1684.  — Aghia  Mavra  and  Prevyza  taken  by  the  Venetians. 


* The  war-cry  of  the  Greeks — 
like  the  Allah ! Allah  1 of  the  Turks. 

* A tax  which  had  been  recently 
imposed  upon  the  Christians. 

* Another  date  of  this  event  is 
(tiveii,  and  a third,  very  erroneous, 


from  Meletius;  the  above  agrees 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  his- 
torian Phransa,  from  whom  we  learn 
also  that  Thessalonica  was  taken  in 
April  1430. 
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1685.  — Koroni,  Kalam&ta,  Zamaka,  and  Avariko,  taken  by 

the  Venetians. 

1 686. — Mothoni  and  Anapli  taken  by  the  Venetians. 

1687.  — Naupaotus  and  all  the  Morea  taken  by  the  Venetians, 

and  Belgrade  by  the  Germans. 

1690.  — Nissa  and  Belgrade  taken  hy  the  Vezir  Kiuprili' 

(KtoirpiA^c)- 

1691.  — The  Germans  captured  Nissa  and  Skopia  (Uskiup),  and 

advanced  to  Kiuprili  (Velesa). 

1691. — Avlona  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  KhalQ  Pasha. 

1700. — Sultan  Mustafa  II.  made  peace  with  the  Germans  and 
Venetians. 

1710. — A cloud  of  locusts  descended  from  the  north  upon  Arta. 
They  began  to  pass  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  and  con- 
tinued all  the  8th  of  September,  darkening  the  sun. 
17H.  Sunday,  July  27. — A terrible  earthquake  at  Patrse,  which 
threw  belfries,  houses,  and  rent  from  top  to  bottom  the 
towers  of  the  castle. 

. Aug.  28. — Another  more  dreadful  at  Cefalonia,  where 

the  Venetian  admiral  was  at  anchor  with  his  fleet : the 
earth  opened,  hot  water  flowed  out;  280  houses  were 
destroyed,  water  issued  from  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
lived  two  months  in  the  gardens. 

1715.  — The  preceding  signs  were  fulfilled  (cVXi7pw6q  to  ayioBty 

otifitioy).  The  Vezir  marched  with  60,000  men  to 
Corinth,  reduced  all  the  Morea  in  one  month,  and  killed 
or  enslaved  more  than  40,000  persons. 

1716.  — The  Vezir  marched  against  the  Germans  with  40,000 

men,  but  was  made  prisoner  with  his  army. 

1716.  March  1. — An  envoy  from  Constantinople  arrived  in 
Greece,  with  orders  to  collect  provisions,  and  assemble  a 


^ This  celebrated  Turk  was  named 
Akhmet,  and,  as  well  as  his  father, 
aon,  and  grandson,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  birth-place 
of  the  drat  of  the  race,  namely, 
Kiuprili  (or  VelesS),  in  the  ancient 
Peeonia.  The  Turks,  having  but  a 
small  choice  of  names,  sometimes 
add  that  of  the  father  for  the  sake  of 


distinction ; but  when  the  indivi- 
dual's fame  is  great,  this  is  better 
attained  by  a gentile  not  always 
derived  from  the  place  of  nativity. 
Thus  the  Dramali  and  the  Kiutayf, 
so  named  from  Drama  in  Thrace, 
and  Kiut&ya  in  Asia  Minor,  have 
been  renowned  in  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution. 
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sufficient  number  of  workmen  to  construct  a road  sixty 
feet  in  breadth  from  Larissa  to  Saiadha,  for  the  use  of 
an  army  destined  against  Corfu At  Buthrotum  the 
Seraskier  Kara  Mustafa  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  65,000 
men,  joined  the  Kapitan  Pasha  Djanum  Khodja,  who 
occupied  the  strait  of  Cassopo  with  sixty  Sultanas,  forty 
Oaloons,  besides  Oaliots,  and  other  vessels.  The  Vene- 
tians from  the  Adriatic  attacked  them  with  twenty-eight 
ships,  and  after  disabling  several  of  the  Turkish  vessels, 
forced  their  way  to  Corfu.  The  Seraskier  crossed  into 
the  island  and  encamped  at  Potamo,  ten  miles  from  the 
town.  After  twenty-seven  days'  lighting,  a heavy  rain 
washed  part  of  their  stores  and  apparatus  into  the  sea. 
It  is  said  that  the  Turks  saw  an  aged  bishop  * threaten- 
ing them,  and  who  was  accompanied  by  many  young 
men  bearing  lighted  candles.  Such  was  the  terror  of  the 
Turks,  that  they  abandoned  tents,  arms,  horses,  and  the 
military  chest.  Many  were  drowned  in  endeavouring 
to  regain  their  vessels.  The  fugitives  returned  to  loan- 
nina  with  2000  wounded,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
died. 

1731.  July  25.  — An  adventurer  arrived  at  loannina  from 
Corfu,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Sultan  Akhmet  by  a 
Genoese  lady.  As  soon  as  Sultan  Mahmud  was  in- 
formed of  it,  he  ordered  the  adventurer’s  head  to  be 
brought  to  Constantinople,  and  his  body  was  thrown 
into  the  lake. 

1735.  Dee.  22. — The  bishop  Hierotheus  died,  and  was  re- 
placed by  Gregory  of  Constantinople.  loannina  was 
afflicted  by  a plague,  which  lasted  from  February  to  the 
festival  of  St.  Demetrius  (26th  Oct.  O.  S.) ; from  sixty 
to  eighty  dying  each  day. 

1737. — An  imposition  of  fifty-five  purses  on  the  town. 

1737.  May  9. — A thunderbolt  fell  on  the  house  of  Miso,  and 
burnt  the  tower  (an  omen).  Miso  was  soon  afterwards 

' This  road  is  still  partly  in  exist-  of  Corfii.  The  real  cause  of  the 
cnee  near  FiliStes.  Turkish  defeat  was  a sortie  of  the 

> According  to  the  Corfiotes,  this  garrison  under  Schulletnberg 
was  St.  Spiridion,  the  patron  saint 
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murdered  in  the  pass  of  Tumavo,  going  to  Constanti- 
nople to  lodge  a complaint  against  Hadji  Pasha. 

1740.  Jan.  4. — From  the  5th  to  the  9th  hour  of  the  night  the 
earth  shook  ten  times  (another  omen).  The  Porte,  for- 
getful of  its  salutary  suspicion  of  the  faithless  Albanians, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  appointed  an  Albanian  to  the 
Pasholik  ; namely,  Suliman  of  Arghyrokastro,  a man  of 
ability,  but  cruel,  restless,  and  violent.  He  persecuted 
the  Christian  militia  called  the  armatoli,  put  to  death 
George,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Miso,  procstos  of  Zagori, 
who  had  opposed  his  extortions,  and  several  others  who 
had  power  or  riches.  At  length,  on  the  complaint  of 
the  Christians,  the  Porte  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 
Kalo,  a native  of  loannina,  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  more  moderate,  but  put  to  death  the 
procstos  of  Zagori,  Nutza  of  Vradheti  (Nourfav  ruv 
Jipaiiriyvy),  and  soon  afterwards  himself  died.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Kurt  of  Berat,  who  was  commander  of 
the  Thessalian  passes  (es-apX”C  riic  OtaaaXiyuy  Acp/3c- 
vi’wc),  as  well  as  Pasha  of  loannina.  This  Albanian 
showed  from  the  beginning  great  enmity  to  the  Christian 
armatoli,  and  persecuted  them  both  secretly  and  in  arms, 
so  as  to  oblige  many  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  from  whence 
they  descended,  and  plundered  the  places  in  Kurt’s  go- 
vernment. He  ruled  fifteen  years,  died,  it  is  said,  of 
poison,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aly  of  Tepelfini. 
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P.  90, 1.  4. — The  passage  of  Pliny  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 
“ In  Epiri  or&  castellum  in  Acrocerauniis  Chimaera ; sub  eo  aquae 
regiae  fons"  (H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  1).  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
fountain  of  mineral  water,  where  some  king  of  Epirus  had  built 
baths,  but  I was  unable  to  identify  it. 

P.  103,  line  23. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  order  here  referred 
to  differs  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  versions  of  Ptolemy  (1.3,  c.  14.); 
in  the  former  it  is  Thyamis  ostia,  Sybota,  Torone,  Acherontis  ostia. 
In  the  latter  Ovd/uos  iror.  ixPoXai,  Topiivif,  SvjioTa,  I am 
disposed  to  follow  the  former,  as  there  is  great  probability  that 
Torone,  the  Toryne  of  Plutarch,  was  the  modem  Parga.  See 
Vol.  III.  p.  8. 

P.  290. — It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  avpiyl, 
iyvidijtuvot  was  that  commonly  called  the  Pan-pipe,  and  not  the 
simple  pipe  here  alluded  to.  Virgil, however, attributes  seven  and 
not  nine  pipes  to  that  instrument.  In  referenee  to  the  pipes  made 
of  the  thigh-bone  of  the  eagle,  it  is  remarkable  that  J.  Pollux 
states  that  such  a custom  prevailed  among  the  Scythians,  particu- 
larly three  tribes,  one  of  which  was  named  the  /icXdyx^otvot,  from 
their  black  cloaks  (SicvOai  ii  so!  ftaXurra  rovruy  ot  'Av^po^dyot 
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Kai  Mi\dy)(\atvot  Kal  ‘Apifia<nrol  dtriy  icai  yviruy  oaroic  ab- 
XriTiKolc  ifnrytovaiy. — J.  Poll.  1.  4,  c.  10).  Both  the  Karagunia 
and  the  pipea  of  the  Vlakhi  may  therefore  have  originated  in 
Scythia,  from  which  direction  this  people  undoubtedly  came. 
The  Latin  word  tibia  implies  that  the  Italians  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  thigh-bones  of  birds  or  quadrupeds. 

P.  327,  1.  19. — rovXiavof,  the  modem  name  of  the  Silurus 
Glanis,  is  obviously  a corruption  of  the  TXavtc  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes,  Eq.  r.  999,  1030,  1093,  and  compared  by  Athe- 
naeus,  1.  7,  c.  17,  to  the  Latus  of  the  Nile,  which  sometimes 
weighed  200  pounds. 

P.  444,  1.  3. — As  both  the  French  and  English  translator  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  have  treated  his  travels  as  for  the  most  part 
fabulous,  it  is  fair  towards  the  Jew  to  show  that  his  route  through 
Greece  will  bear  examination.  From  Corfu  he  sailed  in  two 
days  to  Labta  (L’Arta),  where  he  found  100  Jews;  Achilon 
(Achelous)  two  days  by  land,  10  Jews  ; Natolikon  (Anatoliko) 
half  a day ; Patras,  coasting  by  sea,  one  day,  50  Jews  ; Lepanto, 
by  sea  half  a day,  100  Jews;  Cours,  or  Crissa,  one  day  and  a 
half  by  sea,  200  Jews.  These  (he  adds)  were  the  only  inha- 
bitants of  Mount  Parnassus.  [Hence  his  Crissa  seems  to  have 
been  the  modern  Krisso.]  Corinth,  a metropolitan  city,  three 
days,  300  Jews  ; Thebes,  a great  city,  three  days,  2000  Jews, 
very  learned,  and  skilful  workers  in  silk  and  purple.  'Egripo, 
a great  'city,  frequented  by  foreign  merchants,  one  day,  200 
Jews;  Jabustererisa,  on  the  sea  side,  one  day,  100  Jews;  Ro- 
binica,  one  day,  100  Jews  ; Sinonpotmo,  one  day,  50  Jews. 
Here  began  Wallachia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  not  Chris- 
tians, had  Jewish  names,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing  from 
the  mountains  to  plunder  the  Javanites  (Greeks).  [It  appears 
from  this  mention  of  the  Wallacbians,  that  the  route  of  Benjamin 
from  'Egripo  was  not  through  Euhcea,  but  by  the  coast  of  Bceotia 
and  Locris,  now  almost  depopulated.  The  three  last  names  of 
stations  are  evidently  Greek.  The  second  seems  to  have  been 
Reveniko,  a name  not  uncommon ; the  last  indicates  a river, 
probably  the  Sperchenu].  Gardegi  (Gardhiki)  a ruinous  place, 
two  days,  a small  number  of  Javanites  and  Jews.  [The  ruins 
alluded  to  arc  probably  those  of  Laritsa  CrematU.^  Armilo, 
two  days,  a great  city,  frequented  by  Venetian,  Pisan,  and  Ge- 
noese merchants,  400  Jews.  [This  name  is  evidently  Armyro ; 
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but  as  one  of  Benjamin’s  days,  according  to  their  usual  rate  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  o.  H.,  would  have  sufficed  to  carry  him  from 
Gardhiki  to  Armyro,  I greatly  suspect  the  Turkish  Volo,  which 
is  just  double  the  distance,  to  have  been  the  Armyro  of  those 
days,  the  name  being  common  in  Greece  for  a maritime  site.] 
From  Armyro  he  proceeded  in  one  day  to  a place  named  Bissino, 
inhabited  by  100  Jews,  and  from  thence  sailed  in  two  days  to 
Salonski,  built  by  Seleucus, — a great  city,  inhabited  by  500  Jews 
(Saloniki).  From  Saloniki  he  travelled  in  thirteen  days  by  land 
to  Constantinople. 

Gerrans,  the  English  translator  of  Benjamin’s  work,  particu- 
larly insists  upon  the  statement  of  his  arrival  in  three  days  in 
Wallachia  from  Negropont,  as  proving  that  this  part  of  his  jour- 
ney is  a fiction  ; whereM,  in  fact,  it  proves  his  veracity  : for  we 
learn  from  the  Byzantine  history  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Wallachians  were  in  possession  of  Thessaly,  which  was  known 
about  that  time  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Megali  Vlakhia. 
The  object  of  Benjamin’s  travels  seems  to  have  been  that  of  visit- 
ing his  brethren,  whose  numbers  he  has  stated  at  the  several 
places  which  he  passed  through, 

P.  445,  1.  4. — Thessaliotis  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  by 
Strabo  neither  to  upper  nor  to  lower  Thessaly. 


VOL.  II. 

Pp.  10,  40.  — The  remarks  of  Herodotus  (1.  vii.  c.  176, 
198,  et  scq.)  translated  in  these  pages,  constitute  our  data 
for  the  coast  line  at  the  head  of  the  Maliac  gulf.  “ The 
total  distance  from  Trachis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius  near 
Anticyra  was  forty-five  stades,  of  which  there  were  five  stades 
from  Trachis  to  the  Melas,  twenty  stades  from  the  Melas  to  the 
Dyras,  and  twenty  stades  from  the  Dyras  to  the  Spercheius. 
The  Asopus  issued  from  a or  rocky  gorge,  near  Trachis, 

from  whence  it  flowed  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  (wapo  Tr)y 
vyupiriv  Tou  oiptoe),  and  after  having  received  the  Phoenix, 
joined  the  sea  near  Anthela.  Between  the  mountain  of  Trachis 
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and  Uie  sea  {Ik  twk  oipiu*  Is  OaKaairay,  kot’  A Tp7)(ic  xciroXiffrai) 
there  was  a plain,  containing  22,000  plethra  of  land.” 

The  ” mountain”  along  the  foot  of  which  the  Asopus  flowed 
was  the  north-western  side  of  Mount  Callidromus,  the  northern 
point  of  which  it  encircled  at  a very  small  distance,  and  there 
received  the  Phoenix  : from  thence  it  flowed  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion more  than  a mile  farther,  through  impassable  marshes  adja- 
cent to  the  sea-shore,  until  it  was  discharged  into  the  sea  oppo- 
site to  the  point  of  Anthela.  Thus  the  ancient  was  longer  than 
the  present  course  of  this  river,  which  now  falls  directly  into  the 
Spercheius  ; and  thus  it  differs  from  the  Spercheius,  Dyras,  and 
Melas,  of  all  which  the  course  has  been  prolonged  through  the 
new  land  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  which  the  rivers  themselves 
have  formed.  Not  only  towards  the  sea  has  the  Asopus  assumed  a 
new  direction,  but  as  high  up  as  its  issue  from  the  mountains,  for 
those  copious  depositions  from  the  north-western  side  of  Mount 
Callidromus,  which  I noticed  in  p.  31,  have  evidently  moved  its 
whole  course  through  the  plain  of  Trachis  farther  from  the  foot 
of  that  mountain. 

With  regard  to  the  plain  of  Trachis,  as  we  cannot  suppose 
Herodotus  to  have  alluded  to  the  whole  plain  between  Callidro- 
mus and  the  part  of  Mount  CEta  now  called  Katavdthra,  his 
remark  is  probably  applicable  to  that  portion  of  it  which  belonged 
to  Trachis.  The  most  natural  boundary  between  the  territory 
of  Trachis  and  that  of  its  next  neighbour  Anticyra  was  the  river 
Dyras,  which  was  twenty-five  stades  from  Trachis.  Now,  the 
square  of  twenty-five  stades  is  equivalent  to  22,650  plethra,  a 
number  so  nearly  coinciding  with  that  which  Herodotus  has  as- 
signed to  the  plain  between  Trachis  and  the  sea,  as  to  afford  a 
strong  confirmation  that  the  meaning  of  Herodotus  was  that  which 
I have  suggested.  In  this  case  the  distance  from  Trachis  to  the  sea 
was  about  three  miles,  and  consequently  the  shore,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  after  having  followed 
a general  line,  parallel  to  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Callidro- 
mus, at  a very  short  distance  from  the  points  of  Alpeni,  Anthela, 
and  the  Phoenix,  but  forming  a bay  between  the  two  former, 
continued  in  the  same  north-westerly  direction  for  a considerable 
distance,  before  it  turned  north  to  form  the  head  of  the  gulf  at 
Anticyra  and  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius. 

With  reference  to  the  pass  of  Trachis,  which  was  half  a ple- 
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thrum  in  breadth,  and  one  of  the  entrances  into  Greece  (4  ita 
Tpi7X‘>'oc  Icoiot  is  rr)y  'EXXdJo,  rp  msiyoTtirri  fifitrXtdpoy),  it 
could  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  the  Siavfd(  itself,  or  that 
ravine  of  the  Asopns  near  Trachis,  through  -which  Hydames 
began  his  march  over  Mount  Callidromus. 

F.  141 , note  2. — If  Zagora  be  a word  of  imperial  Greek  origin, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  employed  as  expressive  of  the  retired 
situation  of  the  place  or  people  to  which  it  was  attached  ; and 
although  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  it 
may  not  always  have  indicated  a Sclavonic  settlement,  as  this 
note  supposes,  as  well  as  a remark  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  167,  in  refer- 
ence to  Zagori  of  Epirus. 

P.  201,  note  1. — The  situation  of  the  second  battle  of  Sylla 
against  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  which  is  described  by  Plutarch 
as  having  occurred  not  far  from  Orchomenus,  and  near  the 
marshes,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  a large  tumulus  in  the  plain 
to  the  south  of  Orchomenus,  distant  half  a mile  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Cephissus,  and  not  far  from  the  marshes.  Here  it 
was,  therefore,  that  the  great  quantity  of  armour  was  found  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  two  centuries  after  the  battle. 

Pp.  233.  243. — Tbe  situation  of  the  Heracleium  on  one 
side  of  Thebes,  and  that  of  the  monument  of  lolaus  on  the  other, 
as  indicated  by  Pausanias,  illustrate  the  narrative  which  Arrian 
(Exp.  Alex.  1.  1.  c.  7.  et  seq.)  and  Diodorus  (1.  17.  c.  8.  et  seq.) 
have  left  us  of  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
I shall  principally  refer  to  that  of  Arrian,  as  it  was  derived  from 
the  memoirs  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus.  The  temple,  stadium, 
and  gymnasium  of  Hercules,  were  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  lower  city,  to  the  left  on  entering  it  by  the  gate  Electris. 
The  gymnasium  and  stadium,  named  from  lolaus,  in  the  latter 
of  which  was  his  monument,  were  on  the  outside  of  the  gate 
Prcetis  ; and  beyond  the  stadium  was  the  Hippodrome.  As 
Pausanias  adds  that  there  was  a road  leading  from  the  Hippo- 
drome to  Acrsephium,  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Thebes,  it 
follows  that  the  Hippodrome  was  in  the  plain  to  the  north-west 
of  the  gate  Prcetis,  nearly  opposite  perhaps  to  the  gate  of  the 
Cadmeia,  named  Borreiae,  or  the  northern.  Arrian  relates  that 
when  Alexander  advanced  from  Onchestus  to  Thebes,  he  pitched 
his  camp  near  the  sacred  land  of  lolaus  (rara  ro  rov  'loXaou 
Ttfityos),  making  choice  of  this  situation  because  it  was  near  the 
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Cadmeia,  where  the  Macedonian  garrUon  waa  blockaded  by  the 
Thebana,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  lower  town,  and  had 
made  a double  line  of  circumvallation  round  the  Cadmeia. 
Alexander,  on  the  day  following  bis  arrival,  marched  with  his 
whole  army  to  the  gate  which  led  to  Eleutherse  and  Attica  (the 
Electris),  but  made  no  attempt  upon  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
returned  to  his  station  near  the  Cadmeia,  his  object  in  this  move- 
ment having  apparently  been  that  of  demonstrating  to  the  The- 
bans, who  were  in  alliance  with  Demosthenes  and  the  party 
opposed  to  Macedonia  in  Southern  Greece,  that  he  was  aware  of 
their  expectation  of  succours  from  Athens  as  well  as  from  the 
Isthmus,  where  troops  from  the  Peloponnesus  were  already 
assembled,  and  that  as  he  had  an  army  of  30,000  infantry,  and 
3000  cavalry,  he  was  fully  enabled  to  prevent  an  enemy's  force 
from  entering  tbe  city.  Though  he  received  insults  only  in  reply 
to  his  overtures  tending  to  peace,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities,  as  he  knew  there  was  a party  well  disposed 
to  him  in  the  city ; Perdiccas,  however,  without  orders,  began 
hostilities  by  breaking  through  that  part  of  the  enemy's  outer 
entrenchment  which  was  near  his  own  post ; he  was  followed 
by  Amyntas  ; but  endeavouring  to  penetrate  through  the  inner 
line  of  circumvallation,  he  was  wounded,  and  carried  off  the  field. 

Thereupon  Alexander  sent  to  the  support  of  Amyntas  a rein- 
forcement of  bowmen  and  Agrianes,  remaining  himself  on  the 
outside  of  the  enemy's  lines,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  (rd 
dyijpa  r£ty  Martddvwv  Kal  tovs  vvaanritrTac  rove  /iaocXivouc). 
This  reinforcement,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  who  had  en- 
tered the  entrenchments  with  Perdiccas  and  Amyntas,  inclosed 
the  enemy  in  a hollow,  which  led  to  the  Heracleium,  (is  Tt)v 
Kot\i)y  iicoy  ri)y  Kara  to  'HpoeXMov  (ftcfiovaav,)  and  pursued  them 
in  that  direction,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  having  rallied, 
obtained  in  their  turn  the  superiority,  and  followed  the  retreat- 
ing Macedonians  towards  the  position  of  Alexander,  who  then 
advanced  with  his  phalanx,  and  entered  the  lines.  The  contest 
was  soon  decided.  The  Thebans  were  driven  into  the  city  with 
such  precipitation  that  they  neglected,  or  were  unable,  to  shut  the 
gates;  and  the  Macedonians  having  followed  them,  some  seized  the 
walls,  along  which  they  proceeded  into  the  Agora,  while  others, 
having  effected  a junction  with  the  garrison  of  the  Cadmeia,  near 
the  Ampheium,  the  united  body  advanced  from  thence  into  the 
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lower  town  (rapeXOoyrct  tic  rr)y  Kai/uiay  ol  fiiv  iiciiOey  Kard  to 
'Aft^uoy  triy  roic  Karl'jfovaty  ttiv  Kaifulay  i^i^aiyoyis  ri)y  aXXf/y 
w6\ty.  c.  8).  The  principal  resistance  was  made  at  the  Ampheium. 
If  we  may  trust  to  the  testimony  of  Polyaenus  (1.  4.  c.  12.),  the 
operations  in  front  of  the  Cadmeia  were  assisted  by  a portion  of 
the  army  under  Antipater,  who  from  a concealed  place  advanced 
against  the  weakest  and  most  undefended  part  of  the  walls,  and 
when  he  bad  gained  possession  of  his  object,  made  a signal, 
on  perceiving  which  Alexander  exclaimed,  it  ijlri  rdt  Oiijiat 
tX®*'  The  slaughter,  loss,  and  destruction  (says  Arrian),  which 
Thebes  sustained  on  this  occasion,  had  no  parallel  in  Grecian 
history.  A garrison  was  placed  in  the  Cadmeia,  the  lower  town 
was  totally  destroyed,  and  according  to  Diodorus,  more  than 
6000  Thebans  were  killed,  and  more  than  30,000  enslaved. 

The  Cadmeia  having  been  at  lire  northern  extremity  of  Thebes, 
and  the  lower  city  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  it  was  in  the 
plain  to  the  northward  only  that  their  double  circumvallation 
was  required,  and  here  alone  perhaps  it  was  constructed,  its 
western  extremity  resting  upon  the  walls  of  the  lower  town,  at 
the  gate  Homolois,  and  its  eastern  end  at  the  Prcctis.  The 
hollow  way,  conducting  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  could  have 
been  no  other,  as  I conceive,  than  the  ravine  of  the  Platziotissa, 
or  Dirce,  which  leads  exactly  to  that  part  of  the  site  of  the  lower 
town  where  the  Heracleium  was  situated.  It  appears  that 
Alexander’s  camp  extended  across  the  plain  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Cadmeia,  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  entrenchments,  and  that 
Perdiccas  was  stationed  opposite  to  the  opening  of  the  vale  of 
the  Dirce,  and  to  the  north-western  side  of  the  Cadmeia. 

The  Macedonians  probably  entered  the  lower  town  at  the 
gate  Homolois.  The  junction  of  the  garrison  of  the  Cadmeia 
with  Alexander’s  troops  was  evidently  effected  by  means  of  a 
gate  opening  from  the  citadel  into  lower  Thebes ; and  the 
Ampheium  seems  to  have  been  a tower,  or  some  building  capable 
of  resistance,  not  far  from  that  gate;  for  this  Ampheium  is 
clearly  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  barrow  of  Zethus  and 
Amphion,  on  the  outside  of  the  northern  gate  of  the  Cadmeia  ; 
nor  is  the  Agora  the  same  as  that  described  by  Pausanias,  when 
’Thebes  was  condned  to  the  Cadmeia. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  though  showing  only  the  general 
form  of  the  ground,  and  not  founded  on  any  correct  meosure- 
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menu,  or  existing  remains,  may  assist  in  explaining  the  preced- 
ing note. 

P.  323.  The  iuburht  of  Thebes. — There  were  four  suburbs  or 
villages  near  Thebes,  which  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  though  some  remains  of  the  monuments  for  which 
they  had  been  celebrated  still  marked  their  site.  These  were 
Potniee,  Cnopia,  Oncse,  and  Cynoscephalse. 

1.  Potniee. — It  is  probable  that  Pausanias,  by  the  words  in 
BoeoL  c.  8.  Tije  ir6\iuc  iisa  pdXiera  u^ceri)<ci>ri  trraiiovt  norviuf 
ioTiy  iptlria,  intended  the  distance  from  the  Cadmeia,  or  Thebes 
of  his  time,  and  not  that  from  the  xepi/IoXoc  rov  apxalov  Tii\ovt, 
or  walls  of  lower  Thebes,  though,  as  immediately  after  noticing 
the  inclosure  of  Amphiaraus  on  the  way  from  Potniee  to  Thebes 
(ex  IIort'iwK  iovaty  it  6>//3ar),  he  proceeds  to  describe  those  walls 
and  seven  gates,  it  seems  at  first  more  natural  to  measure  the 
ten  stades  from  the  gate  Electree,  as  I supposed  in  p.  323.  But 
in  this  cose  we  must  place  Potniae  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  or 
even  on  iU  southern  slope,  where  no  river  exisU  ; whereas,  if  we 
measure  them  from  the  southern  wall  of  the  modem  town,  which 
is  nearly,  if  not  exactly  coincident  with  that  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  Potniae  might  have  stood  upon  the  river  Dirce, 
towards  iU  sources,  at  about  400  yards  1mm  the  walls  of  lower 
Thebes.  And  this  proximity  accords  with  Strabo,  (p.  408.  412,) 
who  states,  not  only  that  Potniae  was  near  the  city  ('EotI  Je  xol 

h Afpxi)  Kphyri  sal  norvial Ttjt  xdXcuic  rXtieloy),  but  that 

some  of  the  critics  even  identified  it  with  the  Hypothcbse  of 
Homer  (oi  fiiy  Si\oyrat  sroXlSwy  ri  'Yiro6ij/3ac  KaXoiftevoy,  of  be 
rcic  Uoryiac).  This  situation  of  Potniae  accords  also  perfectly 
with  a movement  of  the  Thebans  when  opposed  to  Agesilaus  in 
the  year  B.c.  377  (See  Vol.  II.  p.  47S).  The  Atpxi)  xp^xi)  seems 
to  have  stood  at  the  gate  Crensea,  for  Statius,  the  only  author 
who  names  the  gate  of  Dirce,  agrees  in  all  the  other  gates  with 
Pausanias,  but  omitting  the  Crensea.  Probably  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  much  more  anciently  perhaps,  the  Diree  was  an  arti- 
ficial fountsun,  derived  from  the  river,  and  which  may  have  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  Arcda  or  fountain  of  Mars,  at  which 
Cadmus  slew  the  dragon ; for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Pindar 
and  the  Attic  poets  constantly  allude  to  Dirce  as  a river,  not  a 
fountain,  and  so  Pausanias  also  describes  it. 

2.  Cnopia. — I have  alluded  (Vol.  II.  p.  238.)  to  the  situation 
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of  this  suburb  of  Thebes,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  though  no  longer  in  that  of  Puusanias,  may  be 
deduced  from  p.  404  of  that  geographer,  where,  in  reference  to 
the  temple  of  Amphiaraus  in  the  Oropia,  he  remarks,  that  the 
worship  had  been  brought  thither  from  Cnopia  of  the  Thebaice, 
where  the  original  Amphiaraeium  was  situated.  (’Ee  Kvutriat 
r5c  0>)/3aiVf;c  fttOi^ptVftiyov  tcvpo  to  ’A/J^mpntioe.)  The  exact 
position  is  shown  by  Pausanias,  who  in  approaching  Thebes 
from  Plataca,  describes  between  Potni®  and  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  city,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  a small  inclosure  (xepi/JoXoc  ov 
fiiyat),  containing  columns  (the  remains  probably  of  a temple), 
within  which  it  was  asserted  that  no  herb  would  grow,  nor  any 
animal  enter,  nor  would  birds  alight  upon  the  columns.  Here, 
according  to  the  local  reports,  Amphiaraus  descended  with  his 
chariot  into  the  earth,  when  he  fled  repulsed  from  the  walls  at  the 
attack  of  Thebes  by  the  seven  chiefs.  Strabo  again  alludes  to  this 
temple  in  the  same  page,  in  reference  to  an  opinion  maintained  by 
the  Tanagraei  (Pausan.  Boeot.  c.  19.)  to  whom  the  deserted  Harma 
then  belonged,  that  this  place  situated  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalcis,  had  received  its  name  from  the  chariot  of  Amphiaraus  ; 
according  to  this  legend,  Strabo  observes,  the  chariot  arri  ved  empty 
at  Harma,  Amphiaraus  having  been  thrown  out  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  the  place  where  his  temple  then  stood  (JtKTttaiyroQ 
row  &pfiarOQ  iv  rp  too  ^Aptpinpnov  Kara  roy  roiroy,  ov  yvy 

ioTi  TO  iepov  avrov) — while  others,  he  adds,  meaning  evidently 
those  who  maintained  the  Theban  locality  of  the  whole  fable, 
asserted,  that  it  was  the  chariot  not  of  Amphiaraus,  but  of 
Adrastus,  that  had  given  name  to  Harma.  The  words  ty  rp 
fjdxp  prove  that  Strabo  here  refers  to  a temple  near  Thebes, 
although,  in  speaking  of  the  Amphiaraeium  of  the  Oropia,  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  a different  version  of  the  fable,  and  to 
have  supposed  that  it  was  there  the  earth  opened  to  receive  the 
hero  and  his  chariot,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  words  of 
Sophocles,  which  he  cites,  and  which  clearly  show  that  the  poet 
supposed  the  event  to  have  happened  not  there,  but  in  the 
Thebaea, 

'RiiiaTO  payiiaa  Opjinin  cili-tc 

AvToloiy  ojrXocf  cnl  TiTptvptar^ 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  Pausanias,  that  the  Oropii  never 

VOt,.  IV.  0 0* 
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claimed  the  honour  in  question,  but  assented  to  the  legend 
of  the  Tanagroci  : Xtytrai  H 'A/t(piapa^  ^iiyom  Ik  Ojifiuy  iia- 
iTTijyai  T))v  yijr,  cal  clc  aiiruv  o/iov  cal  to  dpfta  vwililaTO'  irX^c  ol 
raerp  avftliijyai  iftaaiv,  a'XXa'  p i<my  tc  Qiijiiiy  lovatc  fc  XaXyiia 
"Appn  KaXovfityoy,  Attica.  34. 

3.  Oncce. — Although  at  this  place  there  remained  only  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  a statue  of  Minerva  Onga,  and  an  altar  in  the 
open  air,  there  had  formerly  been  not  only  a temple  (see  Vol.  II. 
p.  234),  but  a suburb,  as  appears  from  the  scholiast  of  Pindar 
(01.  2.  V.  39.  48.),  from  Tzetzes  (in  Lycoph.  v.  1225),  and 
from  the  Lexicon  of  Phavorinus  (in  v.  I'ycai),  in  all  which  Oncte 
is  described  as  a cwpp  rt/c  Boiwriac,  or  a Kuftri  Otifluy,  where 
Cadmus  dedicated  the  statue  of  Minerva  Onga.  Here  the  ox  given 
by  Apollo  as  a guide  to  Cadmus  lay  down,  thus  signifying  to  him 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  place  where  his  colony  was  to  be  estab- 
lished. According  to  a scholiast  of  Euripides  (in  Phoen.  v.  1069), 
this  mythus  was  recorded  in  the  temple  by  an  inscription,  but 
which  is  probably  of  a late  date  : 

'Oycac  epof  S?  iarly  'AOpede,  Sy  rare  Kdifiot 

Efaoro  fiovy  S’  Uptvacy,  St  iKTiaey  Sarv  to  6///3a(. 

Nothing  unfortunately  in  this  story  fixes  the  exact  position  of 
OncsB,  or  of  the  gate  Oncais  (otherwise  named  Ogygia),  before 
which  it  stood.  But  if  the  suggestions  which  I have  already 
ventured  to  make  as  to  the  other  gates  are  not  unfounded  (sec 
Vol.  II.  p.  241),  the  middle  of  the  eastern  wall  of  lower  Thebes 
seems  the  most  probable  situation  of  the  suburb  and  temple. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Elcctris  was  at  the  southern,  the  Proetis 
at  the  north-eastern,  the  Borreiae  or  Hypsistae  at  the  nortliem, 
the  Neitis  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  city  ; and  that 
of  the  remaining  three  gates,  two,  namely,  the  Homolois  and 
Crenaea,  arc  almost  unavoidably  placed  in  the  western  walls. 
On  the  eastern  side,  therefore,  there  would  have  been  no  gate 
between  the  Preetis  and  Electris,  or  between  the  north-eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  circuit,  unless  the  Oncais  had  been  in 
some  part  of  that  interval. 

4.  CynoicephalcB — I have  already  sufficiently  adverted  to  the 
situation  of  this  place  in  Vol.  II.  p.  474  et  seq.  It  seems  to 
have  anciently  occupied  the  projecting  point  of  the  low  hills. 
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which  advance  into  the  plain  to  the  northward  of  the  Cadmeia, 
about  500  yards  from  it,  where  the  river  Dirce  winds  round  the 
base  in  a northerly  direction  into  the  plain. 

P.  431.  Mount  Lycabeltui. — In  the  same  manner  as  I suppose 
the  Pentelicum  of  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  highest  peak  of 
the  mountain  more  anciently  and  comprehensively  called  the 
Brilcssus  or  Brilcttus, — the  former  name  in  the  time  of  the 
Homan  Empire  having  displaced,  in  a great  measure,  the  latter, 
in  consequence  of  the  fame  of  the  quarries  of  Pentele  near  that 
summit, — so  I am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  Ancliesmus, 
which  has  not  a very  ancient  sound,  was  a specific  name  of  pos- 
terior origin  attached  to  the  highest  point  of  Lycabettus,  a name 
evidently  belonging  to  the  earliest  history  of  Attica.  Lycabettus 
comprehended  perhaps  all  those  inconsiderable  ridges  which 
extend  north-eastward  from  the  site  of  Athens  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ilissus  towards  Pentelicum,  the  principal  summit, 
now  the  hill  of  St.  George,  having  possibly  derived  its  name 
Anchesmus  from  its  position  or  near  the  city  walls,  and 

its  adoption  in  common  parlance  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ing w'orship  of  Jupiter  Anchesmius  on  that  summit.  Every 
author  who  enumerates  the  Attic  mountains  includes  among 
them  Brilessus  and  Lycabettus,  except  Pausanias,  who  substi- 
tutes for  those  names  Pentelicum  and  Anchesmus,  neither  of 
which  names  is  found  in  any  other  author  except  Vitruvius,  who 
alludes  to  the  Mons  Pcntelensis.  There  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  Pentelicum  and  Anchesmus  were  names 
not  prevalent  in  common  use  until  near  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  I had  already  stated  in  the  Topography  of  Athens, 
p.  70,  some  reasons  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Lycabettus  with 
the  hill  of  St.  George,  derived  from  a fable  of  Antigonus 
Carystius,  and  Rom  the  words  “ pingui  melior  Lycabettus  oliva" 
of  Statius ; but,  upon  the  whole,  I there  gave  a preference  to 
the  ridges  near  the  Pnyx,  following  the  supposed  testimony  of 
Plato.  His  words,  however,  will  undoubtedly  bear  a different 
meaning  from  those  which  I deduced  from  them.  Plato  seems 
to  be  describing  (for  his  meaning  is  not  clear)  the  ancient  or 
fabulous  state  of  the  site  of  Athens  prior  to  a certain  deluge  and 
earthquake,  which  were  said  to  have  removed  a great  quantity 
of  soil.  The  Acropolis  was  then  so  large  as  to  extend  to 
the  Eridanus  and  Ilissus,  and  to  comprehend  within  it  the 
o o 2* 
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Pnyx  as  well  as  the  mountain  Lycabettus,  whieh  is  opposite 
to  the  Pnyx. — ro  xpiK  tv  trtf}^  ^vvv  fttytOo^  ^v  irpoc  rov 

'Hpi^avov  cal  roi'  ’IXktitoc  Aro/lc/li;cvTa  cal  rtpitiXi/^via  ivrot 
Tov  IlKvca  cal  roc  Avc<x/5?^roc  opov  (al.  opoc)  tc  row  caracrccpv 
Ilcucoe  txovaa. — However  the  latter  words  may  be  construed, 
Plato  evidently  meant  to  say  that  Lycabettus  was  opposite  to 
Pnyx.  If  therefore  by  “ opposite"  we  may  be  allowed  to 
understand  diametrically  opposite  with  reference  to  the  general 
situation  of  the  city  and  its  circumference,  it  will  follow,  that  as 
the  Pnyx  was  near  its  south-western  extremity,  Lycabettus  was 
to  the  north-east.  And  this  interpretation  is  supported  by  the 
situation  of  Pallene ; — from  whence  Minerva  in  the  fable  of  Anti- 
gonus  was  said  to  have  brought  the  mountain,  which  she  had 
intended  for  an  outwork  to  the  Acropolis,  but  which  she  threw 
down  upon  hearing  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonius,  for  Pallene  was  a 
demus  of  Attica  to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  where  Minerva 
was  particularly  worshipped.  (V.  Tr.  of  the  R.  S.  of  Literature, 
Vol.  I.  p.  141.) — Nothing  perhaps  after  all  is  of  greater  weight 
in  this  question  than  the  general  consideration,  that  there  is  no 
remarkable  mountain  worthy  of  the  fame  of  Lycabettus  near 
Athens,  except  that  of  St.  George,  including  the  ridge  connected 
with  it  to  the  northward.  In  support  of  the  identity  of  the  peak 
of  St.  George  with  Ancheimui,  there  is  not  much  to  be  alleged, 
this  name  occurring  only,  as  I before  remarked,  in  Pausanias, 
but  his  description  of  it  as  an  opog  ov  ftiya,  after  mentioning 
Pentelicum,  Fames,  and  Hymettus,  is  perfectly  appropriate. 
There  is  no  other  mountain  within  the  horizon  to  which  these 
words  can  be  so  well  applied,  and  the  dedication  of  such  a summit 
to  Jupiter  is  exactly  conformable  to  ancient  customs. 

P.  558. — An  inscription  found  at  Delphi  shows  that  some  of 
the  records  of  the  manumission  of  slaves  were  in  the  theatre, 
and  that  the  theatre  was  a part  of  the  Hiemm. — See  Boeckh. 
Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  Vol.  I.  p.  883. 

P.  572. — It  was  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  the  three  golden 
stars  upon  a brazen  'loroe,  or  staff  presented  by  the  .£ginctans, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vid.  1.  8.  c.  122)  stood 
close  by  the  silver  vase  of  Theodorus  the  Samian  presented  by 
Creesus,  seem  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of 
other  similar  objects,  which  had  been  converted  into  money. 

P.  585. — From  a Latin  inscription  at  Delphi  (Bocckh.  Vol.  I. 
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p.  838.)  we  learn,  that  a promontory  on  the  coast  between  Cirrha 
and  Anticyra,  which  was  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of 
Delphi  and  Anticyra,  was  named  Opus,  or  Opoenta.  The  latter 
form,  which  is  the  third  case  of  Opoeis,  shows  that  the  use 
of  that  case  in  the  names  of  places,  now  generally  prevalent  in 
Greece,  was  common  as  early  as  the  second  century. 


VOL.  III. 

P.  26. — The  gentile  of  TSdi?;  was  either  " Idhtroc  or  Tdoedf. — 
Etymol.  M.  in  'Iflaioc. 

P.  212. — Mount  Dysorum. — 1 have  to  regret  that  the  history 
of  the  Doric  Race  by  Professor  K.  O.  Muller  of  Gottingen,  was 
unknown  to  me  when  the  parts  of  this  volume  relating  to  the 
ancient  geography  of  Macedonia,  were  printed.  My  conclusions, 
however,  in  general  coincide  with  those  which  that  author's  ex- 
tensive reading  and  acute  criticism  have  deduced  from  local  in- 
formation, still  more  imperfect  than  my  own.  One  of  the  most 
important  points,  in  which  I find  myself  at  variance  with  him 
is  the  situation  of  mount  Dysorum,  which  depends  upon  that  of 
the  lake  Prasias,  and  upon  the  extent  assignable  to  the  Mace- 
donia of  Herodotus,  in  his  description  of  the  embassy  of  the  seven 
Persians  who  were  sent  by  Megabazus,  when  he  had  reduced 
the  Pffiones  (about  507  B.  C.),  to  demand  earth  and  water,  in  the 
name  of  his  master  Darcius,  from  Amyntas  I.  king  of  Macedonia. 

'Effri  tc  rijt  Upaatdoot  Xipvtjc  aurrofioc  copra  ec  r^v  Moce- 
SoylTjy'  JTpura  fiey  yap  Xipi'>/c  to  piraWov,  t’4  o5 

viTTspoy  rovriioy  ra’Xavrov  dpyvpiov  'AXtsde^py  hf^sprjo  tcdarijc 
ftera  tv  fisTaWvy  ^vaotpoy  caXEdpevoi' oepoc  vjrcp/3a'era 
elyat  iy  MaceCor/ij.  Herodot.  1.  5,  e.  17- 

M.  Muller  considers  the  country  called  Macedonia  in  this  passage 
of  Herodotus,  to  be  that  to  the  westward  of  the  Lydias,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Macedonic  race  when  the  Temenidae  first  esta- 
blished themselves  in  this  country,  and  which  may  be  called 
Macedonia  Proper. 

The  following  arc  the  passages  of  Herodotus,  which  seem  to 
support  this  view  of  the  question.  The  historian  is  describing 
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the  arrival  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  in  the  bay  of  Saloniki.  irXcw»'  Be 
avtKtro  tc  re  rify  7rpoe<pT;^£VT}v  Grp/iijv  iral  re  itoXif  Kal 

XaXtiTTpTiv  iir\  rov^Alioy  Tora^ov,  Of  ovp<4'et  X*^P*I*'  Mvy^oWijF 
re  Kat  Domati^a,  r^c  xapa  6a'Xaff<raF  0T£4fok  \iapioy 

iroXie*'Ix»'at  re  vai  IlcXXa.  1.  7.  c.  123. 

^e  ec  ri)F  Oipfitjy  aVrVero  o 2?e'p^*;ef  7^pw<«  avrov  rijv  <rrpa- 
Tirfy*  cire^x*  ® OTparoc  avrow  ^paroire5evo/u6FOc  rj)v  irapix 
flaXaa<raF  ro<rr/F^e*  ap^a/icFOC  aVo  OippitiQ  TruXtoc  K*al  r^C 

MvyBoyirjc  /^<XP^  Awtf/ew  re  irora^ow  nai  'AXcaii'^OFOC)  oi  ovpf^ov<r( 
y^F  rr^y  BcTTtou^a  re  cat  MoKecoFi^a,  ec  riln/ro  peedpov  ro  v^«up 
trv^piffyoyreg'  iorparoTiBevoyTo  ftiy  ^»)  cf  rouroi^c  roto^t  \vpiouri 

oi  /3ap/3apo(.  1.7*  c.  127. 

From  which  testimony  we  may  infer  that  the  Lydias  formed 
a junction  at  that  time  wdth  the  Haliacmon.  and  not,  as  at  prc- 
sent,  with  the  Axius  ; that  between  the  latter  river  and  the  joint 
course  of  the  two  former  there  was  a narrow  portion  of  sea-coast 
belonging  to  the  Bottisci  S whose  towns  were  Pella  and  Ichnse  ’ 
that  the  sea-coast  beyond  the  united  channel  of  the  two  western 
streams  belonged  to  the  Macedonis,  and  (if  we  identify  the 
Maicc^oFti)  of  Herodotus  in  1.  5.  c.  17,  with  his  Fq  Ma«:e^oFtc  in 
1.  7.  c.  127)t  that  Dysorum  was  the  mountain  which  rises  above 
Pella  to  the  northward,  and  the  lake  Pratias  that  which  lies 
between  Doiran  and  the  Axius,  In  no  other  way  can  we  re- 
concile the  assertion  of  Herodotus  tliat  the  road  was  very  short 
from  the  lake  Prasias  into  Macedonia,  nor  even  then  would  the 
agreement  be  very  close,  as  the  river  Axius  and  its  valley  would 
still  be  interposed  between  the  lake  and  Mount  Dysorum. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  conquest  of  Megabazus  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Strymon,  though  Homer 


* In  later  tiroes  the  whole  mari> 
time  plain  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Salonika  seems  to  have  been  divided 
between  Mygdonia*  or  Amphaxitis, 
and  Bottirois,  for  which  reason  I have 
80  marked  the  latter  on  the  map. 

* And,  according  to  the  Etymolo- 
gist, a third  named  Bottea,  or  the 
city  of  the  Botteat®.  See  p.  466  of 
this  volume.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
remark,  that  this  gentile  was  one  of 
those  local  niceties  of  orthography 


often  neglected  in  the  other  parts  of 
Greece.  Thus  we  find  that  although 
Thucydides  makes  the  distinctions  of 
Bottia  and  Bottice,  or  country  of  the 
BottUei,in  the  names  attached  respec- 
tively in  his  time,  to  the  western  and 
eastern  Bottiwis,  he  also  applies  Bor- 
ruzta  to  the  western,  which,  by  Hero- 
dotus, is  named  Bomaiic,  and  the 
people  Borrialoi.  And  those  were 
doubtless  the  fonns  in  ordinary  use 
among  the  Greeks. 
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places  the  Poeones  on  the  Axius,  and  the  banks  of  that  river 
above  Mygdonia  and  Bottitea  were  still  considered  a part  of 
Pajonia  in  much  later  times for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  Pseones  subdued  by  Megabazus  dwelt  on  the 
Strymon,  (elij  ij  Ilawv/i)  iwl  Tf  hrpvftoyi  rora/iy  irtvoXiofiivi), 
1.  5.  c.  13.)  and  that  one  of  their  tribes  were  the  Siropocones, 
or  people  of  Sirrhee,  now  Serres.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
(see  page  210,  ct  seq.  of  this  volume)  I have  little  doubt  that 
the  lake  Prasias  was  the  same  as  the  Cercinitis  or  Strymonic 
lake,  and  consequently  that  Dysorum  was  a part  of  the  moun- 
tainous range  which  separates  the  Strymonic  plain  from  those 
which  extend  to  Thessalonica  and  the  Axius.  By  Mace^Wi)  in 
1.  5.  c.  1 7,  Herodotus  probably  meant  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
of  bis  own  time,  or  at  least  of  that  of  Amyntas,  who,  augmenting 
the  conquests  of  his  ancestors,  had  already  made  great  advances 
towards  the  Strymon,  at  which  river  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
had  arrived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  son  and  successor  of 
Amyntas.  “ All  this  country,”  adds  Thucydides,  in  describing 
the  invasion  of  Sitalces  and  the  Thracians  in  the  reign  of  Per- 
diccas,  son  of  Alexander,  " is  called  Macedonia.  ” (.ri  Se  Svfiray 
MaKeSon'a  KaXiirai.  1.  2.  c.  99.)  The  extension  of  the  name 
had  probably  kept  pace  with  the  conquest  of  the  Temenidse,  and 
already,  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  comprehended  a great  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Strymon. 

P.  242. — Anna  Comnena  (1.  2,  p.  60)  notices  the  church  of 
St.  Demetrius  at  Thessalonica. 

P.  258. — Tzetzes,  a writer  of  the  same  age  as  Anna,  mentions 
also  the  Bapiapy.  Anna  writes  Bap^dpoc.  To  Bap^dpt  or 
Bopjdpiov  is  the  modem  form. 

P.  272. — The  royal  sepulchres  of  iEgffi  were  plundered  by  a 
garrison  of  Gauls,  who  were  placed  there  by  Pyrrhus,  when  he 
defeated  Antigonus,  and  for  the  second  time  obtained  possession 
of  Macedonia. — Plutarch  in  Pyrr. — Diodor.  Exc.  de  Vert,  et  Vit. 
1.  22. 

P.  291. — The  river  of  Berrhoea  may  perhaps  be  the  Olganus, 
which  Stephanus  (in  M/tfa)  on  the  authority  of  Theagenes  states 
to  have  been  named  after  a son  of  Beres,  whose  daughter  Berrhoea 
gave  name  to  the  city.  Mieza,  which  received  its  name  from  a 

t- 

' Thucyd.  1.  ii.  c.  99,  100. 
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sister  of  Berrhoea,  appears  as  well  from  this  as  from  other  circum- 
stances to  have  heen  an  important  city  of  Macedonia,  and  it  is 
one  of  those  most  difficult  to  place.  The  name  would  lead  us 
to  look  for  it  in  the  same  part  of  Macedonia  as  Berrhoea,  which 
agrees  with  Ptolemy,  who  classes  it  among  the  cities  of  Emathia. 
Stephanus,  on  the  other  hand,  still  deriving  apparently  his  in- 
formation from  Theagenes,  alludes  to  it  as  a rdmic  Srpv/idvoc,  and 
adds  that  it  was  sometimes  called  Strymonium.  Alexander  the 
Great  established  an  Aristotelian  school  at  Mieza,  and  it  was 
&med  for  astalactitic  cavern. — Plin.  H.  N.  1.  31,  c.  11. 

P.  324,  line  27. — Of  the  conjecture  here  advanced,  I find  a 
confirmation  in  Diodorus ; namely,  that  Alexander  returned  to 
Pella  after  the  siege  of  Pellium  in  Dassaretia,  and  previously  to 
his  rapid  marches  through  Eordma  and  Elimeia  to  Pelinnseum  in 
Thessaly,  and  from  thence  to  Thebes,  although  Arrian  has  omitted 
to  mention  that  return,  and  thereby  has  left  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  Alexander  inarched  directly  from  Pellium  to  Pciinnseum, 
and  that  in  his  route  he  traversed  Eordsea,  which  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  situation  of  Eordma,  as  deducible  from  other 
authorities.  The  words  of  Arrian  are  these : li 

'Akeidyip^  rd  ruy  Oi/liai'uy,  oviaf/Hc  {ldk€t  dfteXriria  eJyai 

*Ayo/y  Sij  Kapd  ri^y  'Eopcaiay  re  Kal  rr)y  *E\vfiiuriy, 

lai  vapd  rqc  Tv/i^uiac  Kai  Ilapavaiac  du'pa,  e/jSo/iawc  dfuyeirai 
ec  neWr/yr/y  (al.  neXiVvav)  rt/c  Oerraki'ac.  (De  Exp.  Alex.  1.  i. 
c.  7.)  Coneerning  which  I have  made  (in  Vol.  IV.  p.  120.) 
another  observation,  having  no  reference  to  the  situation  of 
Eordaea,  namely,  that  the  places  mentioned  by  Arrian  are  not  in 
their  proper  order;  since  Paravcea ought  to  precede  Tymphsea  in 
proeeeding  from  Elymeia,  &c.  to  Pelinnaeum,  which  was  doubtless 
the  Thessalian  town  intended  by  Arrian. 

Diodorus,  in  reference  to  the  march  of  Alexander  to  Thebes, 
states,  that  he  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  some  of  the 
cities  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Thebes,  while  he  was  employed 
in  reducing  the  Illyrians,  and  other  barbarians  in  that  quarter ; 
and  that  he  returned  thereupon  into  Macedonia,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  losing  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  suppressing  the 
troubles  in  Greece  : irepl  ravra  S’  oyros  avrov,  rapijmy  riret 
dTrayyikXoyrec  jtoWovc  rity  'KXXi/kciiv  yturepiZety  eat  s-oXXac 
r^C  EXXneos:  ttoXhc  npoc  dyrooraoty  lupprjeeyat,  pdkttrra  Se 
Otlfiaiovt'  €vl  Si  rouroic  i /lufftXtvc  vapoivvOtlc  in-ayijkOiy  lie 
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T))y  MaK€Sovlay,  <rrtvSn)y  rdc  card  rfly  'EXXd^a  iravvai  rapa^dc. 

1.  17.  c.  8. 

Diodorus,  therefore,  confirms  Arrian  in  that  part  of  his  state- 
ment, which  shows  that  Alexander  received  intelligence  of  the 
revolt  of  Greece  while  employed  against  the  Illyrians : and  by 
adding,  that  he  returned  to  Macedonia  previously  to  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  suppressing  the  troubles  in  Greece,  that  historian 
removes  at  once  the  difiiculty  arising  from  the  assertion  of 
Arrian,  that  Alexander  marched  through  Eordsca  in  his  way  to 
Pelinnieum,  Eordsea  having  been  exactly  in  the  route  from  Pella, 
the  capital  of  Alexander,  to  Pelinnseum.  I have  to  correct, 
however,  the  supposition,  in  Vol.  III.  p.  325, 1.  2.  that  Alex- 
ander received  news  of  the  revolt  of  Greece  after  his  return  to 
Pella  ; since  Diodorus  accords  with  Arrian  in  showing,  that  the 
intelligence  reached  him  in  Illyria.  The  reasons  of  his  return- 
ing home  before  he  marched  into  Greece,  are  not  explained  by 
Diodorus. 

P.  340,  note. — The  importance  of  Alcomenae  on  the  Erigon 
may  be  inferred  from  Arrian  (Ind.  c.  18),  who  describes  one  of 
the  Macedonian  commanders  of  the  triremes  under  Nearchus  on 
the  Hydaspes  as  Ilcidwv  Kparca  ’AXiro/ici'cvc. 

P.  464,  note  2. — It  is  here  suggested  that  the  Ariston,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Lysimachus,  as  related  by  Polymnus, 
was  tbe  same  prince  who,  together  with  Aretas(Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  1. 3. 
c.  1 2),  commanded  the  Pseonians  under  Alexander  in  Asia ; but  this 
could  not  have  been  if  Polymnus  was  correct  in  describing  Aris- 
ton as  a pieipdviov,  near  fifty  years  having  then  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  Alexander  into  Asia.  As  it  is  not  likely, 
though  possible,  that  the  Audoleon,  who  is  proved  by  the  Athe- 
nian inscription  to  have  reigned  in  the  archonship  of  Diotimus, 
B.c.  354,  was  the  same  as  the  Audoleon  who  was  assisted  by 
Cassander  against  the  Autariatae  in  310,  but  more  probable  that 
the  former  was  the  father  of  the  latter ; Ariston  and  Aretas,  who 
commanded  the  Paeonians  in  Asia,  may  have  been  younger  sons 
of  the  first,  and  brothers  of  the  second  Audoleon.  It  is  natural  that 
Audoleon  should  have  sent  his  younger  sons  with  his  Paeonians 
into  Asia,  and  the  more  so  perhaps  as  Paeonia,  which  had  been 
often  opposed  to  Philip,  had  been  recently  subdued  by  Alexander. 
The  Ariston  who  was  forced  to  fly  from  his  kingdom  by  Lysi- 
machus was  probably  a son  of  Audoleon  II.  and  brother  of  the 
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Paeonian  princess  whom  Pyrrhus  married.  (Plutarch  in  Pyr.) — 
From  a more  correct  copy  of  the  Athenian  inscription  to  which  I 
have  had  access  since  chapter  xxxi.  was  printed,  it  appears  that 
the  father  of  Audoleon  I.  was  named  Patraus,  which  not  only 
fixes  the  hitherto  doubtful  origin  of  the  coins  inscribed  IIAT- 
PAOY,  but  renders  it  probable  that  Agis,  who  died  b.  c.  359, 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Audoleon  I.,  and  that  he  died  young, 
after  a short  reign.  The  words  indeed  of  Diodorus  seem  to 
imply  that  he  died  unexpectedly  : — 6 4>i'XtirToc  ....  riiroXvdeic 
Be  Tov  irpoc  *Afif}eaiovc  woXc'pou,  cal  wvt'dafofttpo^  Toy  fiaffiXta 
Tuy  naidKuii'”Ay4v  rereXtujTjirtVm,  imtXafte  Katpoyt^ety  itriBiirBai 
role  naidffi. — Diodor.  1.  1(1.  c.  4. 

P.  473. — The  following  was  accidentally  omitted  after  the 
word  Thessaly  in  the  19th  line,  “where  he  left  Perseus  with 
4000  men  at  the  Fauces  Thessalise  to  watch  the  .£tolians  while 
he  marched  himself  against  the  Msedi.”  This  transaction  oc- 
curred in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  211,  B.  C.  and  formed 
part  of  a succession  of  those  rapid  movements  for  which  Philip 
was  so  remarkable.  From  Pella  he  moved  to  Oricus  and  Apol- 
lonia,  from  thence  into  Dardania,  then  to  the  Fauces  Thessalise, 
or  passes  leading  from  the  westward  into  upper  Thessaly  near 
Gomphi  and  iEginium,  from  thence  into  Mscdica,  then,  in  bis 
way  to  assist  the  Acamanes  against  the  ^Fltolians,  os  far  as  Dium 
of  Macedonia,  when,  having  received  advice  of  the  retreat  of  the 
iFltolians,  he  returned  from  Dium  to  Pella.  The  distance  was 
not  less  than  1500  miles  by  the  road,  besides  the  excursions 
which  always  accompany  military  operations,  and  to  which  the 
historian  particularly  adverts  when  Philip  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Meedi. 


VOL.  IV. 

P.  328. — The  ruins  here  mentioned  are  sometimes  called  Palea 
Fersala ; and  I have  omitted  in  the  text  to  notice  also  a fine 
source  of  water  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill,  which  concurs, 
with  the  insulated  nature  of  the  hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  Thessa- 
lian plains,  to  fix  it  for  an  ancient  site. 
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P.  448. — As  Lacereia  is  a name  connected  only  with  early 
history,  Petra  may  possibly  have  been  the  appellation  of  the 
same  place  at  a subsequent  date,  and  thus  may  have  reached  the 
present  day  ; for  Petra  of  Thessaly  was  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Neptune,  as  we  learn  from  Pindar.  Pyth.  4.  v.  246.  and  from 
Apollonius.  The  former  addresses  Pelias  as  IlaT  flontfaKoc 
ricrpaiov,  and  Apollonius  (1.  3,  v.  1240)  mentions  the  Thes- 
salian Petra  as  one  of  the  places  where  Neptune  was  particularly 
worshipped : — 

Olof  ^“laOfitov  ihri  HomiSauy  e{  dywi'n 
“Apfiaaiy  ififitliaus,  y Taiyapoy,  y Syt  Atpyyt 
"Yrwp,  >;e  Ear’  dXaoc  ’Yarrcov  *Oy\ytrro7o, 

Kal  Tt  KaXaupEiar  fitra  Sfj  Ba/in  yiaatrai  iTiroir 
nErpijr  6’  AJpoWijv,  f/  Stylpytyra  rtpaiardv’ 

Toioc  dp’  A«F/ri)c  KoX^wv  dyos  ^ly  iSiadai. 

P.  462. — 'The  exact  scene  of  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over 
Philip  at  CynoscephalsB,  in  the  year  B.C.  197,  may  possibly  he 
ascertained  by  means  of  a passage  in  Livy,  (1.  36.  c.  8.)  derived 
undoubtedly  from  Polybius  ; wherein  he  informs  us,  that  when 
Antiochus  was  at  Pherse  six  years  afterwards,  preparing  to  act  in 
alliance  with  the  jRtolians  against  Rome,  he  employed  2000  men 
to  collect  the  bones  of  the  Greeks  who  had  fallen  at  Cynoscephalae, 
and  that  he  formed  them  into  a tumulus.  Legati  Larissam  ad 
concilium  Thcssalorura  sunt  missi,  et  ./^tolis  Amynandroque  dies 
ad  conveniendum  exercitui  Pheras  est  dictus  : eodem  et  rex  cum 
suis  copiis  confestim  venit.  Ibi  dum  obperitur  Amynandrum 
atque  ^tolos,  Philippum  Megalopolitanum  cum  duobus  millibus 
hominum  ad  legenda  ossa  Macedonum  circa  Cynoscephalas,  ubi 
debellatum  erat  cum  Philippo,  misit ; sive  ab  ipso,  quaerentc 
sibi  commendationem  ad  Macedonum  gentem  et  invidiam  regi, 
quod  insepultos  milites  reliquisset,  monitus;  sive  ah  insitd  regibus 
vanitate,  ad  consilium  specie  amplum,  re  inane,  animo  adjecto. 
Tumulus  est,  in  unum  ossibus,  quae  passim  strata  erant,  coacer- 
vatis,  factus;  qui  nullam  gratiam  ad  Macedonas,  odium  ingens 
ad  Philippum,  movit. 

P.  503. — The  determination  of  the  position  of  Cicrium  serves 
to  restore  the  text  of  Scylax  and  Strabo,  both  of  whom,  it  is  now 
evident,  notieed  this  place.  It  would  seem  from  these  two  au- 
thors, that  the  name  of  the  town  was  written  KUpos,  or  KUpoy, 
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as  well  as  KUptoy,  In  Scylax  (OeTraXia)  we  find 
itpoy  (K/<poi^)  Ilc\X(»'>'a7o^.  In  Strabo,  p.  435,  as  follows : 
Tavra  5*  «[<rri  rtjc  OerraXiJwriCOf,  /4cac  rHy  reffadpury  ^tpi^uy 
rvc  0£r]raXmc»  •‘*<*1  rd  vir  EupvTvXov  cat  6 

<frvXX[oCt  * AtoXXmJ ^'oc  rov  <^vXXafov  lepoF,  cat  oxov 

if  0£^*[c  ^ ’Ix>'afo  r«3f^drat*  *:al  K/epoc  «vr»)i'  ^UFT£X£7ra« 
[*ra(  rd  /ic'xPO  *A6apa%’{aQ,  The  brackets  show  the  letters 
deficient  at  the  end  of  each  line  in  the  best  MS.  of  Strabo,  that 
of  Paris,  No.  1397.  See  the  French  translation,  Vol.  III. 
p.  345. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

€.  city — t.  town — r.  river— vil.  village — mn.  mountain— fn.  fountain — isl.  !sUn<l — 
prom,  promonton’— inoii.  inonaatery— Hcl.  Hvlionic— pt.  port— up.  jmjicr— jk*o. 
proplv — Ep.  Kpirui— rA.  ThrMaly — lU.  Illyria— jEtolm— A/«c.  Macr- 
donia— Attica — Baeo.  Bnwtia. — Thr.  Thnu'c — Ihjta.  Dassurctia— Atin- 
tania — Thri$.  Thessuliotifi — Hi*t,  Histiwotit — Phth.  Phthiotia— Pc/mr.  Pclasmotia 
— Pho.  Pliocii^v<(V4m.  Aramanio — /Vrr.  Perrlucbia— dist.  ilistrict — or  inus  : 
loan.  d.  for  luanniim  district,  &c.— Wliorc  two  names  occur  coml>inc<l,  as 
Afar.-Thr.  or  B<jeo.-Pho.  &c.  it  iiDpliea  that  the  place  is  on  the  borders  of  the 
two  countries. 


Ancifnt  Provinces^  TVm/oric#,  or  !tiands. 


Ar.VRNANM,  chap.  iii.  iv.  xxxii.  xxxiii. 
xxxiv. 

^MANVt«,  chap.  X. 

i^TOLiA,  ih^.  iii.  xxi.  x.xxii.  xxxiii. 

AsiPiiii.(M'Hf  A,  chap,  xxxviii. 

A’TTIca,  chap.  xvii.  xviii. 

BtxoTiA.  chap.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 
xvii.  xviii.  xix. 

Doris,  chap.  xi. 

Epiri’s,  chap.  L ii.  iv.  v.  vi,  viii.  ix. 
xxii.  xxxii.  XXXV.  xxxvi.  xxxvii. 
xxxviii.  xxxix.  xliii. 

Et'BOiA,  chap.  xiv.  * 

Illyria,  chap.  viii.  xxvili. 


(.sLANDH  of  the  ^o.£A.\,  chap.  xxiii. 
of  the  Ionian  Sba,  chap.  xxii. 

Iax'RIH,  etuieru,  chap.  xi.  xiii. ; 
xxi. 

Macbdonia,  chap.  vi.  vii.  xxiv.  xxv. 

xxvi.  xxrii.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxi. 
Maonksia,  chap.  xl.  xli. 

Mxgaris,  chap.  xvii. 

Melis,  chap.  X. 

Pbrrh.cbia,  chop,  xxviii.  .xxxix. 
Pmix:18,  chap.  xi.  xiii.  xx.  xxi. . 
Phthiotik,  chap.  xl. 

Thessalia,  ch.'ip.  ix.  xxix.  xxxix.  xli. 
xiii.  xliii. 


In  Ikf  folUitring  Indejr  thr  oactm/  nanu'»  art  urintnl  in  Italin:  the  tnodem  in 
Homan  i^rrgy  supplied  triih  accents  on  tdl  icords  .of  three  or  more  sythibles^  us 
m'H  as  OH  th<me  oftteo  in  trhieh  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syilalde. 


A/taafes,  two.  C'haonia^  L 37.’> 

Atne^  1.  Pho.  U.  1(>4. 

Afidertt,  t.  Thrace^  iii.  21.^ 

Abdim  Bey,  of  Lariwa,  iii.  364:  iv. 


* The  heading  of  the  pages,  vol.  ii.  from 
not  B(£otia. 

I 


Abdulla  Pasha,  of  Elhosaan,  L ^ 
Abufuklir,  vil.  Pelas.  iv.  410 
Acanthus,  t.  Chale.  Mac.  iii.  147,  148 
IfilLllia 


2^  to  265  inclusive  ought  to  be  Eub<Ea, 

rp2 
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Arhritim,  r.  .VJ*>  •Ai'ttni.  L 1-1-  Ijil 
; iii.  ; Iv.  *JI  I . 

-Hk 

r.  L ^‘1--  *i«U.  24C; 

iii.  7j  iv.  Ibli 

Ack^nuiu,  Ukr  Thrsjm>ti<t^  L-4'2:  iii.  Z 
Ai'hiltrt,  rave  of,  oi»  Mount  /V/i«w, 

iv. 

Arktif,  c.  Rtil^aiia,  L ; iii.  -7.^ 
At'irAoriiu  the  (Saul,  at  ii.  afi 

yfnViW,  the  roni»nl,  ii.  2L.  ill.  6*24 ; iv. 

Amtiturmi,  atation  in  Thnirr,  iii.  1110 
Antniium^  niii.  ii.  liiL  l-lll^ 

LLllliS 

Atra,  t.  .fjn.  L 14H.  lil 
At'rtrjJii*,  lake  Ham,  ii.  308 
Ai'r<fj*htutH,  t.  Hofo.  ii.  205—305.  30ft 
At'nMthia,  t.  Acif^  Mac.  iii.  1 4ft,  W 
*r//.  ^ 

Acroerrttunia,,  ran.  (.'hatmiUy  ij,  2 — i. 
7ft.  88.  374 

Actf,  peninsula  Mar.  iii.  114 — 142 

, isthimis  of,  Mac.  Hi.  Li2 

Actia,  p»mes,  L HWi.  103.  Uii 
Artoini,  ii.  1 47.  333. 

U'innie,  .4nrr«.  L 174.  104 ; iv. 

211 

■ ■.  , liatlle  of,  iv. 

Af^^ha$,  or  /*iWw,  t.  am!  r.  Darin,  ii. 

Adem  Bey,  of  K|iakio.  ii.  !iU 
Afihami,  vil.  Ifu^.  iii.  102 
/f'aaldum,  pruni.  Afmm.  iv.  397 
A^Mcj*fus,  t.  Kulxnt.  ii.  17ft 
/flpalcon,  ran.  Ati.  ii.  382 

t.  Euhcaa,  ii.  275;  e.  Mac.  iii, 

■>:a.2i2 

^H4fcinua,  t.  A/ctfarin,  ii.  410.  412 
j¥.(tUia,  i»l.  EmIhku,  ii.  422.  4.32 

, isl.  ('rrtc,  iii.  75 

^EjfiLipa,  t.  Jtkttca.  iii.  4.9 
.fwtaivin.  t.  HLft.  L £D. ; iv.  511.  .V28. 
•V31 . 537 

/R/tfiMm,  t.  JR(<k  ii.  ftl4.  ftl7 
4^iomeiii,  t.  McH*.  ii.  21 

t ii.  40.5.  .504. 

52U 

jflnriit,  prom,  and  t.  Mac,  Hi.  4.51— 

m 

jEnciaf,  his  voyaj^  round  Greoee,  iii. 
454 ; iv.  182 

t.  Thrace,  iii.  215 

JEoUc  dialeet,  ii.  130.  152.  447.  472 ; 

iii.  .tSft.  3ft.5 
♦fjd/w,  t.  Pho.  ii.  579 
JEmpun,  ran.  Atint.  L 385.  385) 
/Earwapiut,  tem{de«  of,  at  Tricen,  i. 
429 ; iv.  2Hft ; near  Titkorea,  Phtt.  ii. 
80  ; at  EitUe^,  Pho.  ii.  83 
/f^soiie,  or  ..'Esottifi,  t.  Maqn.  iv.  35)9 
yCvymr,  t.  Tkrarr,  iii.  17^.  224 
jEi)tuxf,  peo.  Ep.  Tk.  iv.  277 
Aet6.  Ilel.  ruins,  iii.  ^ 3£;  modem 
fort.  iv.  12 

Epifietun,  ii.  fi22 
^toiian  plain.  L 13B 
2 


.Etaliaun,  L -MO;  ii.  3iL  5!L  liL 
ft2)J '.  iii.  -5ft<i^ 

AforiMno*.  lun.  Att.  ii.  129 
Aitautfrfw.Ux.  Hami.  ii.  4!)2 
Aita**a.  i.  Picrin,  iii.  423,  424 
Attcrilnu.*,  H.ii3l.  474  ; iii.  .50ft;  iv.  471 
Afthia,  pt.  Pkii4  ii.  .524.  54ft » t.  Afaatt. 

Hi.  374 ; iv.  lilB 
'.5jrhion  'OrtM*.  nee  A fie 
Aaron,  peo.  iv.  24.5.  2.52 
'.\ifnifa,  di«>t.  iv.  2ftft 
, vil.  ir.  272 

Atfriapidhia,  pt.  Vanoopoca,  t.  244.  2^3; 
iv.  47 

,\;,'Tirnlture,  ii.  lOR-  210  ; Hi.  51.5.  .545 ; 

iv.  .54  1 13.  2ft0. 

Aprili.  pt.  f iii.  55 

AjmliO,  mon.  Aettm.  i.  IftO ; iii.  .504 
-4yn’«i«in,  t.  .Eiu.  L 152.  1.5.5,  l.Vi : ii. 

Apron,  kinfr  of  Ptprut,  IJZ 
Afniriaiii,  vil.  Ml.  I*arwt*nui,  ii.  5Hl 
Aidinli,  vil.  Mt.  thna.  iv.  413 
Aolanrtai.  king  of  Theepmiia,  L 234 
Aio  Vlasi,  vil.  Pho.  ii. 

'Aio  Vasili,  vil.  Clutttnut.  i H 
Aistrkti,  isl.  ^Efiontn.  Hi.  113 
A Jb.r,  shield  of,  H.  31 4 

, son  of  Oileun.  ii.  17ft.  188 

, dominions  of,  ii.  410 

.\khalia,  vil.  liao.  H.  2ftZ 
Akhili,  pt.  Setfrun,  .Eoiran.  iii.  LOti 
Akhinu,  vil.  Dhth.  (T^ittus  l,  H.  2Q 
Akhiida,  or  Okhri,  t.  ///.  L ^2 
Akri,  prom.  Acam.  ( Aetium ),  L 175  ; 
iv.  25. 

Alkklisi,  vil,  A/ur.  ( Pella iii.  2ftQ 
Alalnimena.  t.  Hwa.  ii.  135.  1.38 
Alata,  isl.  gulf  of  Volo,  iv.  515K> 
Alatjaushluk.  \il.  near  Pella,  Hi.  2G6 
Albania,  its  rhieOains,  tribes,  and  po- 
litical subdivisions,  L i5.  £1.  2m. 
:i4ft;  Hi.  5^  iv.  ^ 25)4 
AllMiiian  character,  L 43.  279;  iv.  .544 ; 
dress,  L ; iv.  89 

Alcalhot,  citadel  of  Afettara,  H.  394 — 
4fK) 

Alcetifs,  king  of  Epints.  h 2.52 
AhtmenoB,  1.  up.  Afar.  up.  Th.  iii.  34l ; 
iv,  575;  or  Alaicomcwg,  t.  Ithaca. 
iii.  ^ 

A Irvonic  sea,  U.  40ft.  515 
Alefkimo,  vil,  and  prom.  Corfu,  u 94 
Aleinkiia,  vil.  Afetin,  H.  32 
Alepukhdri,  vil.  loin.  d.  i,  2ft.3 ; iv.  Z9 
y4/c.»ti»<frr  the  Great,  iL  293.  316;  iii. 
2LL  4Ml  iv.  120 

, of  7‘nVAofftttiH,  i*  147 
> , son  of  Neoptoiemue,  iv.  180 

, of  Phera,  iv.  4ft.5 
Alex6pulo,  ruined  vil.  Iknt.  ii.  327 
Alifaka,  vil.  Pdas.  L 434:  Hi.  366 : iv. 
293 

Aliki,  pt.  lt<Bo.  w.  coast,  ii.  503.  .520 
Alikuki,  %il.  Oropia,  ii,  444 
Aliveri.  vil.  and  my  Evltoea,  ii,  4.39 
Almana,  t.  Mai\  iii.  471.  4<2 
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Almopia^  t.  and  dist.  Ji/ae.  iii.  444 
AiopCy  t.  Loc.  ii.  17<i 
Ainperum^  hill  HtiliurUn,  Hiat.  ii.  *210 
Alorw,  t.  iii. 

Alpeni,  or  A! jutnus^  t.  B.Ijuc.  ii.  LLIiS. 
41 

AlpospaU.  Til.  A/i'/ur,  ii,  S.  *24. 

Ahtf^  t.  Phfh,  iv.  HH7.  3<»'2 
Aly  Po»h4,  nf  loaiminu.  hU  rotut,  or- 
lion*.  ami  government,  L *2h*.  29— .'jO. 
L:.«L  liilL  21ia.  22^  2ia  2iL  ^ 
3iiiL2^4aL4il^42L411;  iii.  48». 
m.  549;  iv.  45*  tta*  LfiTii2lL  *2t>». 

382.  mr 

■ , life  of,  L 483 — I!J(> 

AlvlMuwa,  or  AUbaMnatee,  vil.  Edtmis, 

iii.  y|3 

Alyzifi^  t.  Ae<trH.  iii.  24  ; iv.  14 
Amanfut^  t.  Ch^tonia^  L 34*  .8).  37>^— 
3Z7 

Aiiiarbeft.  um.  /Vrr,  iii.  33.3.  314 : iv. 
3^2 

.\mari  vil.  /W<«.  iii.  3fi» 

Amaxikhi,  t.  Ijtuntt,  iii.  11 
Ambelakia,  t.  nit.  Ofum^  iii.  .UU.  31  ki 
Aiubelia,  vil.  Eidtva,  ii.  288 
Ambi‘16ki{io,  vil.  AU.  ii.  427 
Ambighi,  mon.  Att.  ii.  443 
AnAniciu^  c.  Kp.  L H*2.  199.  2U8 — 
217:  iv.  m 
Ambnuric  gulf,  iv.  3(1 
Aiubractu^  fort  Ambracia^  L213.  214 
Ambrf/»u$^  t.  A*Aorw,  ii. 

Ammon,  temple  of,  at  Thebes,  ii.  234 
Amprius,  prom.  Sithonia,  iii.  119 
Amphamg,  t.  Pktb.  ii,  91 ; iv.  371 
Ampkojiti*,  dist.  AfpffSunia,  iii.  449 
Amphiumtu,  templcof,  Onrpia,  ii.  441. 
442 

AmpkicUia,  t.  Pko.  ii.  15.  88 
Amphiptufus,  prom.  Cortyrti,  1 .9^  iii.  2 
Am^tpoiu,  c.  Eiiotm,  iii.  181.  et  ary. 

, the  battle  at,  iii.  191.  et  ary. 

Anipkiit!¥t,t.  W.-Lfn\  ii.  589 
Ampititrtum,  boit^c  of,  at  ThAtet,  ii.  332 
Amj)kty»u»,  r.  Phth.  iv.  337 
Amuri,  \'il  Perr.  iii.  334  ; iv.  302 
Amuriani,  t.  Kravori,  jEln.  L 124 
Amvmkia,  vil.  Arum.  L 159 — 183 
Amttnahder,  king  of  .4/A«w«j»w,  L 142; 

iv.  .V22.  525 

Am^nu,  t.  and  plain  PrUu.  iv.  447 — 
iXo 

, r.  Pelws.  iv,  449 

Anarliarhis,  vovage  d*,  translated  into 
imxlern  Grceh,  1.  354 
Anactorium,i.  Acum.  L 173 ; iii.  493 ; 
tv.21L30 

AnoM'litza,  dist.  Ore*ti$,  L 317.  321  ; 
iv.  1^ 

Aiia:<tiiKia,  St.  mon.  Chnlr.-Mur,  iii.  Iii2 
Aiiatoliko.  t.  and  isl.  .f\tu,  L 113;  >ii. 
529 

. lagoon  of,  iii.  573 

Anmtrue.  r.  Mupn.  iv.  381 
AiiazJ,  vil.  Arts  d.  L 202 
3 


AwhuM$mu8,  or  Onckatmtu,  or  port  of 
Anchi^es,  t.  and  pt.  CArioam,  1 
iv.  1H3 

^w4oc,«.1ake  Deto.  ii.  289 
'Andera,  vil.  E.Loc.  ii.  H« 

Andlim,  itl.  and  t.  yRyaan,  iti.  lO.i 
Andijiaro,  Ul.  iii. 

, cTotto  of,  iii.  88 

Andonio,  the  bandit,  iii.  5.il  • iv.  20<> 
Amlraehne,  shrub,  L 394;  ii.  511i 
.\ndrew,  St.  pt.  Ithaca,  iii.  ^ 

Andritza,  vil.  T^Mayrau,  ii.  485,  488 
Amlnjcruttn,  moutimcul  of,  Plutcm,  ii. 
343.  48.5 

Anyeia,  t.  CA<i/.-.lAw.  iii.  456 
Angl)cl5-kastro.  vil.  and  castle  .Eto.  L 
125,  152 

o£  'Angbi^ta,  r.  Edoau,  ui.  18J1. 
*225 

Angkistri,  prom.  I*klh.  iv.  380.  388.  371 
Aniun,  name  iiieHuing  river,  ii. 

.\iiilii»,  iiart  of  Metiuivo,  T^imttiKtu,  L 
411;  iv.28l 

'Aimiu,  till}.  .Eto.  ii.  ]8j  vil.  Arum. 
iii.  504 

Anna,  Aghia,  mon.  Acte,  A/oc.  iii.  1 14 
.\noi,  vil.  and  mn.  Ithiu^t,  iii.  24.  38 
Atutjnea,  roail  and  iiin.  near  Thermo- 
pytiT,  ii.  42.  43.  .53 
AuihedoH,  X.  JicBu.  ii.  27*2,  et  «^y. 
Antkfle,  t.  near  Thermtff*^{^  ii.  34 

, its  plain,  ii.  I^lTSi 

Anticyra,  t.  Afr/ts,  ii.  Hi.  *2tl 
, t.  H'.  Ia>c.  ii.  818 
■ ■ ■' , t.  Phn.  ii.  54l 

AntUyree,  three,  ii  543.  544 
Anthemne,  t.  A/<ic.  iii.  4.50 
Antitjone,  the  Synna  of,  place  tieai 
Thebes,  ii.  243 

Antiaoneia  or  Ale^ondnia,  Ti-oae,  ii, 
152 

- ' , t.  Crus4tu,  Mar.  iii.  4ii0 

— ■ t.  Pcputiti,  iii.  442.  480 

■ ' , t.  Vhaoniu,  L 32.  liL  7*2 
AntujtinrHxcs,  Eattces,  ChuuMui,  L iiS.  71. 
383.  3115 

Aniiope,  cavern  of,  in  RUutheris,  ii.  378 
A ntifHitria,  t.  UL  u 3lil 
yf  n/>rrAt«m,  prom.  II'.  Loc.  L Hi 
Antinchus,  kiny  of  Syria,  i.  153.  ii.  81. 
iii.  371.  iv.  45() 

Antoniue,  Marcus,  iii.  218,  ct  ary,  iv. 
33j  et  ncfj. 

Antron,  1.  Phth.  iv.  349 

Anvillc,  1)*,  his  opinion  on  Actium,  iv. 

2S.  32 

Aftus,  r.  Ep.  i.  *297.  383.  3.90-  iv,  118. 
249 

, valley  of  the,  L 377 

, bridges  of,  L 7_li  15 

, steni  or  strait*  of,  L 32.  385.  iv. 

109 

Aj>rruntiu,  I.  ami  dist.  .E4o.  ij  I4l.  142 
.4;»iftr/4r.pl.  iv.  r».97 

A|M»numi.  prom.  vil.  and  pt.  Cm.-^tr^i, 
Mac.  iii.  I .Vi.  453 
Aphytv,  t.  Palleue,  .Mac,  iii.  155 
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X.  Tkxn.  iv.  ^VJ4.  .Ti7. 

470 

ApUat,  r.  /Vriii,  iii.  4<MI 
AiKikurOf  (liM.  &ud  Uke  .VJti,  L 119- 
124.  I Jfi.  ua 

Aj">flo,  iianir<i  y|p/«,  in  Peln^futtif,  iii. 
35<t.  ikll  ; of  At 

ii.  10.1;  »l  v<mww^  L 1 1 y 194;  iv.  ;JiL 

31 ; lit  f suniAimii 

iii.  A34;  at  iklimHs  Itan.  li.  449— ~4>>3 : 

at  iii.  ^ r/  .’■^/.;  at  Iheliiki,  ii. 

.VW--5HI ; AL  £V/r«n,  ItmK  ii.  5;^  at 

Cam  Lfucutt-y  iii.  11 ; at  IJUett,  iT77'J ; 

at  Mrtfiini,  ftrvrral  Irnifilc^  and  Hta- 
tui*»i,  ii^  rt  ar*f.  ; at  A £!)». 

i*  193  ; in  sumanic^i 

Ppthius^  ii.3!fJ;  in  Mrintri»'i  'nrinikia^ 
suruaiurd  ii.  11^  at  /*/ng^u», 

ifiM.  ii.  11:11  ; at  Ph^m^  Hisf.  iv. 
3k*3 ; on  Vix.  Pcerilttm,  Att.  ii.  31k> ; 
on  Mt.  Ptonm^  Ucbo.  ii.  279.  ; at 

P^hium,  /Vrr.  iii.  3^ ; at  7<^ra. 
Ordtumenut^  ii.  1.^;  in  7»‘i«^,iii.  *k)l . 

; at  Tkdtfn  Mtrnamcd  Ixmmiu*, 
ii.  231,  *2.33,  at  Tln'rmM,  .-fltn.  L )4<i : 
on  Mt.  TiunN/n,  Ciarotteut,  ii.  IfWi : 
at  TU/thtiMi,  Ikto.  ii.  142;  near  7*i6ifX>* 
aiHiR,  Pho.  iL  lil! 

Apolluna,  prom.  AWua,  iii. 

Aftuilofiiu,  t.  Ch(U.  Muc.  iii.  4.*i7 
■ I - , c.  lUyria,  1.  308—37.3 

, four  towns  of  that  name  in 

A/cwWowuwi  7’Artir*',  iii.  4A7.  4.S8 
Afifttii/fi,  poo.  ^£/«.  ii.  019-  li23 
Apoatolii,  r.  fioriiy  ii.  72. 112 
Apo«t<!>lu»,  pt.  Ompia.  ii.  112 
vl/7>iiiut  ClauHim*^  L 72.  75 
Ap^y  r.  ///.  L 3:ui.  342.  390;  iv.  1 1.3. 
123 

Arurktkwiy  r.  KpinUy  L 208.  217.  298 
399.  422;  iv.  *^7.  220.  548 
-■  ■ , valo  of  tho,  L 22U» 

ArruynthtUy  mn.  .£/o.  L 1 18  121.  12il 
^ iu.  ,328 

Arakhova^  vil.  Mt.  Pm'nmtmy  L 131 
Arapi,  vil.  iv.  ‘2'M).  ‘2.^»1 

Araaxo,  mon.  .Vo/oam,  L 24^1 
Aratus  arcompauics  Philip  to  Thermus. 
L 114 

Arhutiia,  the,  L 394 : ii.  .318 
A rcMtttfefru,  monument  in  V<tiiUia,  Pho. 
iL  104 

Archelutu,  place  near  Charoneia,  ii.  199 

, officer  of  .Mithnuiati^,  ii.  lifli 

ArrhiHamuiSy  prvtor  of  JEUtfia^  u Uli 
Arda,  r.  7'Amrt>,  iii.  218 
Anlharu,  vil.  TrikkaUd.  L 429.  iv.  2>.^- 
■32«l 

Ardhenitui,  mon.  ami  vil.  ///.  L 312 
Artlhomista,  nl.  loknninn,  d.  L 2j!>. 
291 

Ardhtmiy  fn.  lUutCfXy  iii.  ^ 51 

I ■ . fn.  Ckalcin  of  Enhwity  ii.  254 
I ■ — . paMi,  3/nw/ffaailff,  JJutlUui.  iii. 
UiL  liil 

Argalasti,  vil.  Magn.  iv.  .381.  389 
Arjrtliki,  mu.  Att.  ii.  132 

4 


Arghvrukaalrtt,  I.  Chaoniny  t 25.  IL  78. 
129 

' ' ' ' . plain  of,  L 23.  7^  iv. 

121 

AryiftUy  1.  Tkracfy  iii.  171.  195 
Argu*jHmy  temple  PUifai*^  ii.  34S 
Artfimiy  t.  /V/tw.  iii.  :iti7 ; iv.  .3:t4 
Anjiike<ty  t.  Atkamanuty  iv.  212.  272. 

i-25,  .iai 

Argon  Orrtlitttmy  iv.  121 

A mpkilockintmy  iv.  238 

' I ■ Pi  iatfrirutHy  iv.  .331.  5.32 
Argo»t61^  t.  CepkaUenitiy  iii.  80j  H 
mp 

A*\/giMy  l.  H'.  Lnc.  ii,  82J 
A ru^rittiy  peo.  ( 'kuottuty  u ~8 
AniidliA,  nl.  At/nm,  iv.  2.3f».  252 
Ari*y  i.  Mftiarvity  ii.  412 
Arkhhdbiua,  vil.  Thfi>mt-Tkrnmt»,  ii. 
118 

Arkudh^rema,  torrent,  Ddftkiy  u.  -388 
Anneuiaiib,  L 4^18 
^rmewiani,  t.  Priun,  iv.  4.31 
Araiyra,  pt.  K.  Luc.  ii.  185 
Arrnvr5,  lairoon  near  Butkrvtum.  Eit. 
i.  lOI 


— — — , pt.  A mpkilockUiy  L 181 ; iv.  237. 
245 

, t.  pktk.  iv.  333-  387 

Aruautli,  t.  Pela*.  iv.  185 
Aruay  t.  C%dc.  Mac.  Ui.  17Q 
-4 me,  t.  /far/.  Ii.  30.3  ; iv,  5tXl.  502 
— , t.  Then.  iv.  .•>.34 

t.  P2vrdatty\\\.  .31.3 
Arpitia,  vi\.  Ounopw.  iii.  3.  5 
Araali,  Aifhia,  ingn.  Mt.  J*amas»un,  U. 
105 


-Inmioc,  t.  .Eio.  L 125.  153 

— , queen,  it.  495 

Arta,  c.  A«.  ( A mt*rueuty  J L 202 ; iv, 
223.  228—234 

, river  of,  L 201.  271 . 292.  294 

■ , jjiilf  of,  L 180;  iv.  238.  et  snj. 

ArtaUiztUy  rnnunander  under  A/urrlo- 
niut  At  Pla/Ofty  Ii.  ILki 

retreat  of,  ii,  3.31 

.■irtrntitiiy  ial.  -f'Vo.  iii.  5U 

lArti*^  vil.  (iuanjjMetiy  iv.  5 

.Artziata,  >*il.  Ziifffm,  loan.  iL  L 398 ; 
iv.  12li 

.\rza,  ril.  Atia.  iii.  523 

Asconiun,  or  Aerrdoty  place  in  Pieria, 
iii.  123 

Atcrtiy  t.  Mt.  llriicoHy  ii.  421 

lake,  rat.  iMmHtnUy  iii.  .349. 
418 


Askiti,  vil.  Mtufm.  iv.  413.  418 
Asni&ki,  r.  Pefnn.  iii.  373  ; iv.  403 
AnnatUy  lun.  Atin.  L 3113.  38.9 
Atopufy  r.  Meliny  ii.  iL  LL  2!L3L  53 : 
t.  Itasuthy  ii.  324.  .328.  424.  442.  448. 
4.35;  r.  Then.  iv.  515 
.Ssphaltuin,  or  bitumen,  miuc  of,  iu 
tUffruty  L 385.  378 
Aiff^Mupy  t.  Bceo.  ii.  182 
Ai>pra  Hpitia.  vil.  Pho.  ii.  524.  539 — 
543 
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Afpri  Rugi,  Uim'ut  iu  Chaottiuy  L Z 
Atipro,  r.  L 

I'Ji  ; iii.  *»-*!■  .Vi4 

Aftpmpotwnltiko,  mn.  Athamaitia,  L 

M 

Ai^rop<')UniOf  (list.  Atkanutmiay  t 1-4. 

Amt^  t.  Chut,  Mac.  Ui.  1.^4 
Aania^  vil.  ('A^rniwia,  ii.  U)<>.  199.  201 
Amo,  fort.  ('cffkaUcHW^  iii.  fa'7 
AisHSy  r.  Um>.-l*hn.  U.  195.  201 
A«lucH$y  L Acan.  iv.  |i 
A^ferium,  t.  Then.  iv.  32^1. 502 
Aftihon^  t.  Paonin.  iii.  47.5 
AAraum,  or  t.  Afac.  iii.  466, 

i«7 

AtinFHs^  r.  A/<ir.  iii. ‘293 
Afti/ciui^  r.  Ptevttia,  iii.  464.  475 
Afya^  gold  niitiPB,  iii.  217 

Atcrra,  pt.  CcjthaUeaia,  iti. 
AtAiiMiintium^  plain.  Jim),  ii.  .306 ; iv. 

3:17 

AthtinuUy  ii.  306.  308 

AtActuBy  on  E.  TritoHy  t.  Bm).  ii.  K<6. 

AtMcmmtmy  fort.  AtAamaniUy  iv.  ’21*2. 
525 

AtArrts,  arrival  at,  u.  3.36.  3H8 

... , exctii>ion9,  ii.  426 

— - , ai^uHnct  of,  ii.  427 

Atnianta.  ibI.  Jfaeo.  K.  roast,  ii.  172 
Atlios,  Mount,  iii.  1 14.  127.  For  tbe 
peninsula  of  Athoa  sec  Afic 
Athymia,  or  Agbia  Thymla,  vil.  ir. 
Jaic.  ii.  .592 

'Athyto,  vil.  PaUcnCy  Mac.  iii.  liii 
AtinUtNCfy  Aiimtania^  iv.  1 18 
Atrtuty  t.  /Vrr.  iii.  3^  iv.  '2S1 
Attiewt  Jfcrvfictt.  ii.  iiOl 
~.»n- T ifua  J’omponiuf,  L 95 
AwhJroHy  king  of  Pmmiay  iii.  463 ; 
iv.  575 

Auletic  reed,  in  lake  (hpais.  ii.  X56 
Aw/ciffy  t.  E.  Jam',  ii.  1^9 
Amtmtuiy  L 185.  193.  371  ; Hi.  IL  2lL 
•JiH,  rt  sw/.  ; IS*.  33,  ft  aKj.  443 
AmiUyX.  Bno.  ii.  242.2^  21i3 
ArtUmy  t.  IU.  ( Av|6na)  L I 

, pass,  Al^fdoniuy  Bitnltiity  Hi. 

IZQ 

AutaruittBy  peo.  lUtfriUy  iii.  463 
Avarikn,  vil.  8uli,  L 2Ai 
AvdheU,  t.  Ml.  PimJu»,  L 304 
A vl  6mona,  pt.  Tzerigo,  iii . C2«  74 
AjtHSy  r.  Mac.  iii.  2..K.  21i9.  437. 469 
Avan,  vil,  PirrHty  iii.’ 4*26 
AzorbO,  vil.  PkanaUay  iv.  330 
AznruSy  t.  Perr.  iii.  319.  34*2 

Baba  Kiiiprcai,  bridge  of  Pcnciu»y  iii. 
409 

Bahatzik6,  vil.  CuAsnpmt,  iv.  5Q 
Babini,  or  Bambiui,  vil,  Acam.  Hi.  503; 

iv.  10. 

Haerbui,  tcmjdes  of ii. 
*275 ; at  AmpkkMii.  ii.  75j  at  Hm/u. 
ii.  5*2<1  *,  near  EfetUherm,  ii.  378 ; of 
.5  


Ii.  Varpiut  at  Gompkiy  iv.  52^1 ; of 
B Sy/ielitu  at  MegarUy  ii.  394 : at 
OrckomemiSy  ii.  147 : mountain  of  B 
near  PkUiji^y  iii-  190.  217 ; temjile  at 
Tanwrniy  iii.  459.  42J  ; of  B.  Ljftiu4 
at  TMtc^y  ii.  234  ; coin*  and  worship 
of  R.  at  S’ajvsy  iii.  95 ; worship  of  B. 
in  TkracCy  iii.  213 
Bagania,  pt.  CkatmiOy  L 102 
Ba^ljus,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  78 
Bairam,  Turkish  frast,  L 36. 

Bakrina,  vil.  PeJiu.  iii.  359 
Balamut,  vil,  near  TcmttCy  Hi.  3H4 
Balim  Be>*,  vil.  Gulf  of  Arta,  t*  UH 
Rklitza,  vll.  Phtiaify  ii.  1124 
Banitza,  vil.  LgneratUy  iii.  318 
Banfiay  t.  ChaunWy  iii.  328 
Baiitza,  vil.  caatle,  and  c.  near  Tcpcleui, 
LXi 

DnpkvrnSy  r.  £h'a/u,  Alac.  Hi.  412 
Bardj5iu,  mn.  Mat/n.  iv.  3.96 
Barkinnadiii,  vil.  loan.  d.  L 269.  291 
liantujiy  t.  EtiCfimi,  iH.  316 
Bartzi,  vil.  loan.  d.  I.  222 
Bunfruty  fiMitival  at  Lcftadciiiy  ii,  l.Kl 
liatifBy  t.  Tkcmnjtiiiy  iv.  74 
Razarli,  vil.  Perr.  iii.  344 
Bcifttrruy  t.  and  lake  Eonlmi.  iii.  289. 
^16 

Bi‘kir  Agk,  of  Tepclcni,  L 38;  iii.  .550 
Heldani,  Mr.  of,  Matxuki,  i-  285 
B4)is«i,  vil.  Phf).  H.  ILL  ^ l!M).  2tM) 
Belitzu,  r.  Channia.  L 2lL  57,  lil 
BelnvAda,  vil.  and  r.  KorytiA  d.  L 34i 
Herat,  t.  Dtunt.  L 353.-1362.  380;  iv. 
224.  541. 54Z 

Beratori,  or  Imperatoria,  ancient  site 
near  Metzovo,  : iv.  278 
Bcrga.  t.  SinticCy  Mac.  iii. 

Bermiunty  or  I^rmiuMy  mn.  Etmthiay 
L 305  ; iii.  295 

Berrhasa.  c.  EmaiktOy  iii.  29(1 — *292 
Besikia,  t.  and  lake  Alfftfilonin.  iii.  162. 

— — - paw  ofl  IH.  461 

Retwaritza,  vil.  Peer.  iii.  344 
Bcami,  t.  E.  Loc.  ii.  IRQ 
Bestn,  pt  o,  Tkr.  iii.  HW*.  474 
Bercy  t.  and  r.  LtpicesiUy  Hi.  310.  314 
Bianco,  cape,  in  Corfu,  L 94  ; iii.  2 
Biklista,  nl.  Oretfis,  h 334 
Bira,  or  Trvpa,  hill  near  Suli,  L 228. 
231.239  ■ 

BiMiUeSy  r.  Buniiut,  iii.  228 
liinaiHay  disl.  Mac.  iii.  171. 212 
Risduni,  \il.  loan,  iL  iv.  ^ 
Disdun5pu1o,  vil.  lo&n.  d.  iv.  38 
Bishoprics  of  Grewc : — 

A^fa  and  l.ytza,  iv.  271 
Akhridha,  iii.  273 
AHchiasmu9y  L 13 
Artlhutneri,  in.  251 
ArghvrOkastro  and  Dhimupolii  L 
4«.‘77 

Arta  and  Xau^xtHnSy  ii‘205;  iv.  25.5 
Atken<9.  ii.  ttb 

Delvino  and  Kiiiinarn,  L 48.  65 
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Bi*hoi>ririi  of  Orw«*,  rowfiVwn/;— 

iMioniiniko  juid  Elii»«oiia,  iii.  54.!>. 
iv.  :m 

L 340 

Dhcbrtt  lutd  !*n>{ia,  iii.  *273 
Ormflntw,  iv.  !i80 

Ikni'intis  IV. 

KnrhtKfty  iv.  <>4.  *■<!. 

I*V^IXS  ii- 
Fttiiari.  iv.  1*71 
Fpnala,  iv.  4 tit* 

(tanUiiki,  or  Kardliiki,  L 433;  iv. 

(il;kk5  and  huifntttumy  L ilL  23^4; 
iv.  .5t> 

iv.  ■'*'Jt) 

fircvciiH.  L 30^  iv.  •Jit* 
Ilailriamijutlu^  L iZ 
Icri»M»  »ml  '.\j(hii>ii  m.  *J.*»0 
liMimins,  L iti;  iv.  14ti.  ;1M| 
JutiiitiioiM  y'riMo,  iii.  273 
Kauibuiiia.  L <’•  Bk*  i\tnti>ttniu  of 
Ijower  Mai-,  iii.  2->l . 

KoAtorta.  u 330 

Kitni.  iii.  2.50 

Konitu  and  Vida.  iv.  Uilt 

Kura  amt  Mokra,  iii.  273 

Kontia  and  Sidaaforo.  L33<i.f/ _ 

Lidfturiki.  ii.  5^2 

l^vkoAtumi  Bful  PlaUiDona.  iii.  2.50 
McKihitiitza.  ii.  iili 
Motflviik  ami  MolcAklia,  iii.  273 
Neopatra,  iv.  271 
Nirvpoiu  of  A/w'nut,  L 1H9.  lit* 
PoronaxU,  iii.  i*3 
Pfioffoniti  (BitoUa)  and  Prillapo, 
m.‘3l9 

Photir*’,  or  Vela,  iv.  07 
Po]{otiiaiii,  iv.  liil 
Raillioviidhi.  iv.  271 
Remlina  ami  iii.  4til 

Rogu«.  iv.  2.55 

Serre*.  Hi.  204 

Servia  and  Kojiani,  iii.  250.  200. 

.3:10 

Sisdini  and  SiatiAta,  L 321 
Skiathn  ami  Sk6pcdn,  iii.  Hi 
Skyro,  Hi.  IM 
Staghi.  L 420 
Talandi,  ii.  Hi 

T^iKmoriur,  ( I)lu*iiiokf>).  L 457; 
IV.  271 

Tht'snalitnivu^  Hi.  2.50 
Trikkala,  L 420 ; iv.  2H2 
Wlegrada  and  Kanina,  L dlL  304. 
3Iti ; iii.  273 

Vodhena,  or  iii.  272 

Vi'mitxa,  or  V6nditai,  L lli5 
ZitOni,  L 457  ; ii.  1 
Hiftaiketii,  or  Bi»lik^n,  vil.  Pho,  u.  0^ 
Hitolia,  t.  PflatfnHvi^  iii.  319 
Bla/dini.  vil.  Agrafa  H.  iv.  210 
Rlelzi,  Nil.  iv.  522 
Dii6ri,  r.  iv.  .514.  .*^9.  521 
Hnatfritis,  r.  K.  ii.  *iZ 
n«ibu»bti.  vil.  Orryiix,  L 322 
IWrhe  di  C'attaro,  L a 
6 


Ittrfie,  !.  and  lake  P>lat.-MaaH.  L 445 ; 

i».  m Wl.  Iii  iU 
/ifTi,  peo.  UL  iii.  32ti 

p»x>.  ii.  1 to ; iv.  501.  535 
lioriAiu^  geological  Airuoture  and  cUmale 
of.  1L^7 

tiari>tiv  dialiTi,  ii.  1 13.  154.  30|).  45ti 
Puifkitu^  fort.  w.  coast,  U.  520 
t.  Ihtrir^  ii,  ^ Iii 
Ikifnia.  nin.  /Atjv.  L 348 
BogliM7.ik5.  vil.  f>rrjrfw,  L 321 
liov'tinia,  %il.  iv.  H 

Bokhori,  vil.  jpJo.  L 101*.  112 
. lagonii  of,  iii.  54L  573 
t.  and  lake  iMitydtmia  ( Besikia). 
Hi.  170-  23 1 . 4(*2 

Bnliaiia,  vil.  Mt.  OfviwiM*.'*,  Hi.  350 
JUJyca,  man*!),  Chtur.  Mac.  iii.  15.5.  457 
lioiui^  iH'o.  ipjn.  ii.ti23 
Bordji,  vil.  and  raatle  Khimara,  E}>.  L 
ti4 

Bolargo,  tnode  of  making.  L 2 
iioWicwi,  dist.  Mae.  iii.  449 
Bifttifniy  |ieo.  Mac.  iii.  4ti8 
liottiala^  peo.  ('hale.  Mat',  iii.  4.5.5 
Botzari,  Suliote  family,  L 225.  23fl.  248 
Box  tree,  frcmieni  on  Ml.  /V/k/m,  l 4ll 
B6zovo,  vil.  Trikkala  d.  iv.  2trt> 
Prui-hiu.  family  of  TbiJiCs  H.  511 
iirtmdufy  the  LarisUnmouiaii,  H.  403 ; 

iii.  Ititi.  lf>2.  31.5 
Bralos,  Vil.  Doru,  ii.  72 
Bratzi,  vil.  lioeo.  ii.  4ti5 
Br^lesia,  vil.  and  bridge,  loan.  d.  iv.  78 
lirrnnug,  the  (iaiil,  U.  ^ 
liriUsnu,  mn.  AH.  H.  430 

and  Oianwn,  in  TTirace,  tii.  215, 

fi  tcif. 

Bryttmum.,  t.  LyttcvHli*^  iii.  307 
Hrychim^  r.  iv.  ^015 

Biiin'ik^  vil.  Ba>n.  ii.  327 
Bttthaiittm,  t.  The*jm}fia^  iv.  23i  2.58 
Budja,  dist.  Eordaa.  iii.  297 
Bi'ifalo,  |)t.  A5<5<rn,  H.  4^45 
BtiVati.  vil,  Tamigricty  H.  482 
ButfaloM,  i.  ,'4t)3 ; iii.  555 
Bitkka,  Palea,  raise  mouth  of  the  A rucA* 
thu*.  gulf  of  Arta,  L 201 
Bulgarian  cniiquc*»t  of  Gm*ce,  L 341 
■ ■ language,  L 342.  347 
Buli*.  t,  Bceo.-Pho.  ii.  518— ~520 
BbmiAtn,  mn.  j4mnr.  L 163 ; iii.  24. 499 
BunaAa,  mn.  Etimeui-Prrr.  iii.  .3.'43 
Bunil^  vil.  loan.  iL  L 222,  223 
Buragan,  ril.  Pelas.  iv.  402 
Biirhiilzik5.  vil.  Oiyj^w,  L 322 
B6rino,  mn.  ^imrki.  iii.  303.  30.5 
Bnthigrad,  vi).  Korytza  d.  L ■k‘U.  342 
BtiAtara,  calleil  ToVa,  ii.  419 
Buthnttum.  )>ay,  t.,  r.  and  lake  ('htwftia.. 

u .91 — 101  • *iv.  11^ 

Bylazom.  t.  /'<e«niii,  iii.  464.  470 
BjAlis,  or  BuUis.  t.  III.  i.  35.  70 

Caheiri^  temple  of  Thdutut,  ii.  214.  214 
sanctuan*  of,  AnIkMw  B<go.  ii. 
274 
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f 'uckalfii^  r.  Tithorra,  Bc»}.  K.  78.  SI 
< WiKftV/,  cttodrl  of  TheU  f,  ii.  '^2.  *2*28 
f Wma»,  ii. 

Juliha,  L ^ I.  32*  423 ; iv, 
47«— 4«3 

Culumwwty  t.  H'.  Lot.  ii.  ^»22 
f L Chnlr.  Mac.  iii.  170 

(’uHuirtMy  t.  K.  ii.  180 
CaUidromus,  mn.  A/r/w-fK/oM.  ii.  82, 
83  : n>ail  »>vcr  it»  ii.  »ey.  jilL  4lL 
.‘>3.  ; dr»cribc^,  ii.  (18 

('aUidrowum^  fort,  ii.  tiS, 
i'ullijieutr^  fom»t,  n>t.  iii.  403 

ChUtimHn^  or  C\dlit»m^  I.  aEIo^  ii.  M. 

Odid^ra^  t.  Thnts.  iv,  521 
Culucci,  Mr.  uf  Cefalonm,  iii.  82 
rVi/^tm,  c.  .jE/o.  L 102.  112;  iii.  333, 

ft  tf*f. 

mns.  Perr.'Elimeuu  iii.  303, 
‘S2i\ 

C.'nmeli,  iv.  293 
Cttmp^uv^  r.  L 1«^» 

(\fmmania^  di*t.  Thtvitrfdut^  iv.  7i 
Cftiial  of  AfrtgphiHm,  liontt.  ii.  311— 
31 B ; of  lUirisitn,  iii.  .339  ; iv.  290 

, or  dioryi'itut  of  iii.  19.  21 

of  Xerxes,  AcuHihua,  Miw.  iii. 

1 4.3-1 47 

CtiwudntHnty  prom.  Pallenf,  Mac.  iii. 
136 

Cttndaria^  mn.  lU.  L ^3;  Hi.  2B0 
Cnmftkiu.  hill  on  the  Euripwiy  Baxt.  ii. 
239.  2/0 

CapEiffus^  prom.  EtAeea^  ii.  423 
C'upoU,  or  Greek  cloaks,  see  Kapo 
f’apnu.  pi.  ial.  Chii/c.  Mac.  iii.  188 
VarxiauUty  the  emperor,  L 421 ; ii.  300 
Caritty  c'it^cl  of  Afc*/«rti,  ii.  394 
CamuSy  UI.  Acam.  iv.  18 
Cars,  rude  i^cultural,  L 304.  .37.9.  423 
(.\istftndery  King  of  Mac.  L 156.  232 ; 

ii.  l>2)  1 iii.  434  ; iv.  388 
0<«Kr»r/rr»rj,  t.  P^lcnc.  Mac.  iii.  152 
Vassiupcy  i.  f'ort^rm,  L 9*2.  94 
Ctmim  fjownnuty  h.  iii.  392.  322 
CumtfKy  c.  Ep.  i.  *245.  247 
■ ■'  , dist.  and  pco.  of,  l *232 ; iv. 

75 

(tismMisy  fn.  ii,  .354 

(.'adiditty  fn.  Drlphi,  ii.  .3.35—557 
Caaihatumy  t.  Moifu.  iv.  31C1 
Cagtra  Pt/rrhiy  of*  Altlotigy  Ep.  i,  387. 
396 

CadTHtn  Hcrculisy  station  in  III.  iii.  476 
(-‘athcrine,  St.  prom.  Corfu,  L 7.  12 
CatOy  ii.  82 

Crletrum.  t.  Oredify  L 330;  iii.  310;  iv. 
1*21 

('Apdnugy  r.  Cktumiay  l 2» 
f'fnmtniy  penins.  Eubmty  ii.  67.  177 
f VfiAallcmuiy  isl.  /onian  sea,  iii.  55 — 68 
f'cfdiiatigy  lake  Bmi.  ii.  157.  30ft — JilO 
r.  of  Alhengy  ii.  417.  4*2<i.  428; 
E.  of  Elcud^iy  ii.  .374,  379,  ft  xcq. ; r. 
Bt^.  ii.  ZL  83, 95,  22.HL  154-  189. 


(.'rpkigsuty  r.  Baou.  katavothra  of,  ii.  281 

, iubterraneous  course  of,  U. 

28:1.  '»t2 

, issue  of,  ii.  286.  li  mp 

— — , source  of,  ii.  70.  84 
fVnday  mn,  Atl.  ii.  321 
Ccrcftittmy  mn.  //id.-Elitaciay  iv.  528, 
529 

0‘m»r,  mn.  Mac.-Tkr.  iii.  444 

CerdpUunty  inn.  Edonity  iii.  172 
CcrauHMiy  or  AcrocerauMMy  mus.  Cha- 

oHMy  L 2 — 7. 19.  88 

CtirSy  temples  or  sanctuaries  of of  C. 
and  ProgtrjnttCy  at  Anthedony  Been. 
ii.  274 ; of  C.  Thcgiiutjihorug  at  Drtf~ 
watt,  Pho.  ii.  73 ; (\  Europe  at  7>?- 
iMidriu,  ii.  1*21 ; at  MeiTuniy  ii.  :t94 ; 
of  C’.  Afpcale^ty  near  AfpodesinUy  ii. 
*249-  *231.  *267  ; near  P^rrhaeua,  Phtk. 
iv.  366 ; at  mtirvt.  W 5^2 ; C\ 

The*nu>phorvgy  at  YkehrSy  ii.  2.34 ; 
(\  Cahtdria  and  Proeerpittey  in  the 
Tkeimiy  ii.  244 
Cerriniutny  t.  Iliet.  iv.  442 
Cerrmte,  fort  Boo.  ii.  490.  .300 
Congo,  isl.  69—75 

Orpeiumy  mn.  7««ogruv,  ii,  459 
(VirfriV#,  t.  ('haoHuiy  iv.  73 
■ - — , dist.  of,  iv.  175 

Charaacuty  L Baeo.  ii.  109.  1 12.  143 

, liattlc  of,  ii.  116.  192 

('kii!ttutHy  I.  ir.  Loc.  it.  .394 
(%dagtr<iy  t.  Mpudoniiiy  iii.  4.30 
ChtdridicCy  dist.  Mt$c.  Ui.  1 62.  4.54  . 
Ckalcigy  t.  at  the  sotirccs  of  the  AcAe^ 
lotUy  L 287 ; hr.  211 

c.  EwMBOy  ii.  *2.34.  266.  2t>R 

, X.  and  mn.  .Eto.  i,  11  (I ; iii.  .3:48 

Chnlcodoniunty  mn.  Pherttay  Th.  iv.  442 
45*2 

ChfUtOy  t.  Been.  ii.  473 
Ckaonujy  dUt.  Kp.  Iv.  117.  1*20 
Vharadnty  t.  A/Vowu,  L *2.38;  iv,  25.3  ; 
t.  Pho.  ii.  8.3,  86 

CharadriiBy  t.  Actfy  Mac.  iii.  1.31 
Vharadm$y  x.  Midtuvisy  h 258 
, r.  jWaru/Aowif/,  ii.  4.31 
CAorrw,  fort.  In  TVw/ic,  ik.  397 
dutrvpt  of  AfcYAira,  L .3Ht» 

(hauniy  jieo.  TTtefpnAia.  iv.  76 
Chestnuts,  forest  of,  L 120;  ct^^Mol.  of, 

iv.  383  ’ 

ChitnetrUy  or  Chiincrinmy  t.  Chitoniay  i, 
90 

Chimerium,  fort,  Thenprofuiy  iii.  5 
(’hiroUy  the  Ccn/««r,  iv.  38.3 
iTtn/ety  Isl.  Epaany  Hi.  1 1.3 
Ch^riy  salt-springs  Thermopi/lay  ii.  156 
Cierroy  .1/.  T,  Iv.  17.  31 

Cichyrn*y  or  Eiihyrty  1.  Thespndia^  iii. 

7,8;iv.  53. /3 

CitynnethuMy  isl.  gulf  of  PaffttHBy  iv.  .‘196 
f ’lersMtw,  t.  Then.  iv.  499.  .30.‘1 
CimoHay  isl,  .Ett<tfia,  H.  4 13 
Ctrithify  mn.  )*h».  ii.  106.  .33.3.  539. 
,351 

('irrhoy  t.  Pkn,  ii.  583 
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mn.  and  t.  AfjftKhmia,  iii.  45S 
t'uenmt^  fn.  HaUaiiut,  /tan.  H.  ‘208 
Ciik^nm,  mn.  /krt.  it.  325.  ti  acq. 
335.  4UL  ail 

. ■■  I ^ puMK'K  of,  H.  3.*<0.  331 
fV/iiim,  K auntmit  of  /'tWux,  L 298 
. I,  t.  EmtUhiUy  Hi.  2<{8.  447 
(Urttmli-fitu*..  kingnf  ^aru,  H.  40<).  48G 
f ’/rrw,  of  Athena,  iii.  11^ 
fVrrwuif,  U A<if^  Mnc.  iii.  149.  el 
ClrroM,  an  ollircr  of  IVracns  L 13.  <5 
('limtfltty  cuatom  of,  iv,  IU4 
Climate,  ii.  119.  •JCfJ.  504  ; iv.  159.  227. 

39iL  42L  3M 
C’/ra/mm/,  t.  ///.  iii.  280 
Ct*emidr$y  fort.  E.  Jxte.  iL  17H.  182 
f 'oriNtf,  inn.  E.  Loe.  ii.  3iL  180 
Cno}m»..  r.  Thrltwiu  H.  321 
CucjftHs^  r.  Thrapro/ia,  L 232 ; iii.  8_i 
iv.  53 

CodriuH^  t.  /Aijw.  iii.  328 
fW/f,  paaa,  at  ThnunMciy  Tkesa,-/*kthi- 
U 4.58 

Ceina,  ancient,  iii.  213.  457.  4C3. 

483.  4HU;  iv.  iOo.  498 
f Woonu,  t .Vr/w,  ii.  21 
Comurtu^  pt.  Ep.  u 185.  194. 

llMi 

Commerce,  L 183.  275 ; iii.  iv. 
103 

Commrtdttg^  the  emnemr,  ii.  299 
(WneniM,  Afickaei  Aii/fr/u$,  despot  of 
L 204 

0>miw*Hi,  his  dearendanta,  i.204;  iv,  203 
(\iphu»,  pt.  Sitkimia,  A/oc.  Hi.  119 
Ctnuli/iofi^  fort.  Tempty  iii.  ^497 
(Iwarmr,  or  A rrinttt,  t.  .'£/o.  L 125.  148. 

1 .52.  1.53 ; iii.  310 
(’opa'is^  lake  Eao.  ii.  158.  310 
(Vf/wr,  t.  /taeo.  ii.  292.  «108 
f ’om«r,  t.  Mtujtu  iv.  384 
0>rrar,  inn.  ^1’Uo.  ii.  ^ 824;  lii.  IIL  53 
CJorcvctri,  colonics  of  the,  u 371 
Cordu  ( Currym  Jy  L 7,  8.  92.  104  ; 
iii.  1 

■ ■,  channel  of,  L Hi-  91 ; Hi.  2 
CorifiMO,  of  Tonapru^  poctcav,  ii.  4.5fl 
Corabitii^  tomh  of,  in  AM/iiro,  ii.  398. 
ill 

0>rofic*rt,  t.  Ban.  H.  132.  140 ; iv.  471 
vale  of,  ii.  205 
C’omfftjr,  mylhna  of,  iv.  440 
fhrpUi  jrfcwfi,  pniw,  Thruer^  Hi.  215 
Comriiti,  t.  E.  /tan.  H.  Uil 
f *orsu0,  t.  ir.  Bax).  H.  520 
f cave,  Mt.  /*armttMHSy  ii.  578 

ConplftUtu,  nm.  AU,  ii.  381 

tnn.  EuftwHy  ii.  4.'19 
CrwtnUy  tnn.  Amhnuiuyi,  214 
f’rrmta,  or  Crmiii,  t.  VrjthftUcnuty  iti. 
01— 83 

CraHmtmy  t,  Pelag.  L 440 : iii.  ^ltt.5 
f’m/r*  of  ('htUiia,  engineer,  ii.  292.  316 
f ’rcu^//iKm,  t.  I'ho.  ii.  587 
r.  Mn^n.  iv.  38,5 
f*nra<r,  .4w/i4i/orAio,  iv.  251 

f’rr»i<ira,  t.  Tkracfy  iii.  18^>.  216 
8 


f'/vafowia,  dial.  Mtic.  iii.  448 
C'neiww,  or  Crttuia^  t.  and  pt.  Bm>.  w. 

coast,  ii.  4(K>.  505.  .521 
(W«ai,  t.  Pka.  ii.  5<>ti.  .585 
—I  , gulf  of,  H.  549 
' . plain  of,  ii.  583 

VrUkotfy  t.  vfcons.  iv. 
f’rrWtfjN,  plain,  /'AM.  iv.  3.32 
(Vi^'yeu*,  t.  //katxi,  iii.  49 
Cr»4^i«w«,  t.  W.  Jjoc,  ii.  613.  (118 
fVMMFrt,  f ’ro«M0»,  or  C'nuUy  dist.  Mae. 
iii.  4ill 

{’tnurne,  t.  Tkm.^JtrJtijtiay  iv.  516.  517 
Cttaritu,  or  CttrtUwy  r.  Bau.  ii.  140; 
r.  I*kikiotiay  iv.  3.56 
■ '-,  or  (’ueritu,  r.  The*».  iv.  499 
Cnmr,  t.  £h/xihi,  H.  440 
(*unir$y  pe®.  A"Uo,  j,  1 19 
f 'urtMiN,  mn.  ^Eto.  L 1 19 
Currant  plantations  at  Mcsol6nghi,  i. 
114 

Customa  of  the  (irccka  and  Albanians, 
L41L8L  133 

(^-atlms,  r.  ^fi/o.  j,  1.54  ; Hi.  513 
f V*«cilfi  Tftupey  pass,  ^E/o.  L 154 
r^VBw,  lake,  L llO;  iii.  .573 
f[vfl'^*>v7tAa/dr,  Tkrtumj,  ii.  474 

I,  Acxt/icMtfu,  battle  of,  iv. 

459-462 

C'yaoJttmi,  prom.  Maraikomuiy  u.  432 
(!tpttku$y  mn.  DeltUy  iii.  100.  e/  tnj. 
(V««s,  1.  E.  Ltie.  ii.  174.  liQ 
( ^ifparisstUy  t.  Pho.  u.  579 
('nMuBy  t.  /Vrr.  iv.  304 — 310 
Curitmey  or  f VrtosM,  t.  and  mn.  Boo. 
ii.  IM 

f VMivw,  t.  Donat,  ii.  ^ 92 
CyAcru,  isl.  and  t.  j£p»iny  Hi.  69— .75 

DatlnUiy  festival  on  Mt.  CUhanmy  ii. 
335 

Daghawi,  Allianian  sub-district,  7'Acs- 

protuty  iv.  21 

Dalikni,  family  of  Konispoli,  L 9H 
/ktiikttcpkonuiy  office  of,  n.  2^2 
DnfthnuSy  1.  E.  fjor.  H,  176.  182 
Dunlairiy  i»co.  ///.  iii.  470,  ci  sto. ; iv. 
122 

Date-trees,  it.  249 ; ui.  14. 
fhittaiy  t.  Thnufy  ill.  189.  223 
fkiuHity  t.  H.  2S.  HW>.  105 
OftiljtJuy  to>iii  of  the  Ureck  Kmpire,  in 
DanfnrrUoy  h 

fkxtJeuiy  Auir  tlemtUy  it.  424 
Dedcriani,  vil.  Pdas.  iv.  4.52.  47.3 
DetT,  of  several  kinds,  in  the  forests  of 
AeanwniHy  iii.  4.%.  516;  on  Ml. 
ItfrmtHSy  iii.  29t> : on  Mt.  f*ameSy 
ii.  421  ; on  Mt.  Pdium,  iv.  433 
Delikali,  vill(^p>  (mispHnted  vallev), 
/%-rtta.  Tk.  iv.  43.5 
DdiuiMy  vil.  and  temple  of  yf/W/o,  Baft. 

ii.  445. 45<L  452 
prfpkiy  1.  Pho.  ii.  5.51 -.582 

attacked  bv  Rrrnnus  the  Gaul. 

iLm 

Dft/>hiy  inscriptions  of,  li.  635 
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Oropia,  ii. 

/Mw,  iftl.  iii.  ‘Ki — 

DvKinaki,  or  Dhclvmaki^  vil.  A/o/umar, 
L iv.  100 

DcKiuak^piilo,  or  Dltclviiiak^pulo,  vil. 
Mttlim-Uy  iv.  70 

Delvino,  or  Dlielvino,  t.  CkftOMta,  L Ifl 

—21. 

DnMorutwf,  king:  of  Sparta,  ii.  4-t 
Demrtruu,  t.  Maan.  iv,  .Kiil.  37.i 
Dnaeiruui,  i«on  of  Philip,  iii.  40(i 

Poliorcftrf,  li.  ii84  : iv.  363 

Dcinir  of  Gardkiki,  L «'k0.  60.  62 

■ — " B^y,  of  Kastoria,  L 320 
Dcmiglan^  vil.  ^f^^^*lonvt,  iii.  233 
Dcmirkiipi  ( vljtt  Sima ),  po»s,  Mac. 

Pminia,  iii.  442 

DcDiiritwarf  t.  Odo^nantict,  Hi.  201 
Drmi?,  Ibrahim,  of  Filiates,  Kp.  i*  IIU 
Dcmasthmcf,  Athenian  commander,  ii. 
02.  iilL  612;  iv.  247 

■ . Athenian  orator,  ii.  435 
DcrUkeleta,  lU.  Hi.  474 
Dcreli,  t.  near  Tempe,  iii.  .3^0.  381 
DeiTiij/'l'i,  nl.  Phirnalut,  iv.  472 
Deropngl,  or  Derij^ali,  dist.  Chaonia- 

Attmtatiia,  i.  2.1.  /7 
Jh'rrhiit,  prom.  Sithonut,  Hi.  119 
I)er\  enia,  desrription  of  the,  j*  22 
Dcrveno-klMSria,  six  tillages  of  Mrgu- 
n>.  ii.  374 

DerviMw,  lioktashli,  i*  36 ; iv.  21U.  413 
Dertish  Agu,  vil.  .^rt.  417 

iJcrjitu,  cjiitajih  of,  in  PhthUdit,  L 461 
Despreaux,  Cousin,  his  Historv  of  Greece 
translated  into  Romaic,  L 3^>.> 
Detmtlalxi,  t.  Ma^lictt,  iii.  471,  472 
Dcwytlitm  and  Pyrrha,  rocks,  in  the 
gulf  of  Volo,  iv.  ^15.0.  311 
Dev61,  r.  and  t.  Oirslin,  D<ut$.  L 334. 
348 

— — , ( DcatjolUi  J,  L 330 
Dbadhi,  t.  Pkn.  n.  61),  Z3,  lOI 
Dhafni,  mon.  Aft.  ii.  384.  38(> 

Dhafnics,  pass,  Antm.  iii.  408 
Dhamasi,  vil.  Perr.  Hi.  370 ; iv.  2)0 
Dhamasta,  til.  near  Thermnpvl<B,  ii.  (i 
Dhaska]i6,  isl.  near  y/Axion,  iii.  46;  UI. 
Pho.  ii.  oil 

Dhavlia,  vil,  Phn,  ( IkwHs ),  ii,  08 
Dheinata,  pt.  .dcunv.  near  Lcucat,  L 170. 
172 

Dhemata,  near  Aghia,  Muffii.  iv.  414 
Uheminiko,  vil.  Prrrh.  If^rrtuB)  iv. 
301 

Dhesfina,  or  Tjesfina,  vil.  Pho.  H.  .546 
Dh^iani,  til,  PfUu.-Mwpt.  iv.  407. 
lllLd^ 

Dhilrs,  isl.  yEr/<ru»,  ( IMun  and  Rhr- 
nria  J,  Hi.  95—104 

Dhilissi,  til.  /keo.  ( Drlium ),  H.  4.53, 
4.54 

Dhimiko,  mn.  .Ul.  ii.  4.33 
Dbimitrios,  Aios,  vil.  near  Mt.  Ol^m- 
pug,  iii.  33»7 

■ ' . vil.  Theu,  iv.  324 

2 


Dhimitrioa,  Aim,  klian  and  vil.  loan. 

d.  L222.22A 


nm.  Ati.  ii.  4^ 
mon.  Pieria,  iu.  403 


mon.  Arte,  Mac.  iu. 


Uli 

Dhipdtamo,  (or  two  rivers),  Moioasig, 

l’2m 


Dhissikata,  vil.  Prrr.-EHmeia,  Hi,  344 
Dhistomo,  vil.  Pho,  ( Anthryaug),  U. 
.535 


Dhokiariu,  mon.  Arte,  Mac.  Hi.  120 
Dhukimi,  a summit  of  Pindus,  L 413. 
41i 

Dholiank,  vil.  Molosm,  iv.  28 
Phomoko,  vil.  Phth.^Thegs.  (Thau- 
mad ),  i,  455 

Dhonktos,  Aios,  peak  near  Suli,  i,  228. 
230 


■ - ■ ■ , pt,  Acam,  iu.  ^ 

' I . castle  of  Paramy-thin  Ep. 

iv.  Z8 

, miracles  of,  iv.  fid 

Dhnxa,  mn.  Ematiia,  ( liermium  j.  Hi. 

Phra^mano,  or  Tragomano,  vil.  y*Ao. 

Dhragonu,  til.  Thegprotia,  iv.  58 
Phragonares,  islands,  vfeurM.  iii.  3^ 
iv.  1 

Phrkkia,  t.  iv.  384.  302 

Phrakoneria,  salt  lake.  Art.  ii.  433 
Phrakoplymata,  Pho.  ii.  25 
Phrakoapilia,  vil.  near  Tkermopyia,  ii. 
(L  LL.  35. 3j_.  53 

Phrama,  t.  754 race,  ( Drtdtescus ),  iii. 

183 

PhraxnisiGs,  vil.  locm.  d.  i.  263;  iv.  QQ 
Phrt'Diadhcs,  vil.  Khiroam,  Ep.  iv. 
Phryno,  or  Drino,  river,  hraneb  of 
Aoum,  Vharmia-Atin.  L '2^  'JlL  UL 
77 ; iv.  im 

Dfi^6j>oli,  ruined  lotnt,  CAao/tia- 
Atw.  i.  .511.  iZ 

Dhrysko,  or  Prvsko,  nm.  near  loan- 
ninn,  L 269.  2^1.  410:  iv.  131.  164 
Phiimhliant,  vil.  CAaonia,  L 85 
Phyo-vunia,  vil.  Melig,  ii.  25 
IHum,  c.  y*ier»fi,  i.  147  ; iu.  400.  410 

‘j  t.  Arte,  Mac.  Hi.  140,  et  sey, 

Pjudihi,  til.  near  loan.  iv. 

Pjuma,  dist.  and  t.  Eordmi,  h 312:  iii. 
298 


Djimierka,  or  Tzunierka,  dist.  and  nm. 
Athamania,  L 271.  288;  iv,  212.  22?) 
mntf,  temple  of,  nwir  Thebeg,  H. 


Dindy 

214 


Pic^encs,  Count,  rep.*urcd  Megara,  ii. 
.3<M) 


Dirve,  r.  at  TAebct,  ii.  2.33 
Diana,  temples  of of  D.  Amarmia  in 
Etdxett,  n.  265 ; at  Bufig,  ii.  j20  ; of 
P.  EUethuta  at  fTuertmeia,  ii.  113- 
of  D.  EucUia  at  Thebes,  ii.  234 ; of 
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Diami  L>t/Jtrau  nt  ('tiltfJvny  iii.  53.*) ; 
on  Mt.  Mttt/n.  iv.  ; foun* 

tain  of,  PUiheif^  u.  33^$ ; >latuo  of 
l}uina  .Si/ririi,  at  ii.  4MH 

Doanji  liL  Mffif)<>uuty  iii.  U32 
pOo.  Tkrun\  iii.  ’Jl'i 
f)u/trt‘u*,  t.  ^'KMrteit^  .l/ur.  iii.  444.  4h‘7 
Dub6,  moil,  liitft.  Moar  w.  rnaat,  ii.  ->17 
Dobmia,  or  Dobr^iii,  vil.  lifeu,  near  w. 
coast,  ii.  5Uj 

Dixions  inaiTib  at  Ih»lofut,  lv.  Ht-'< 

c.  Mviossif^  ii.  ‘JU;  iv.  lb‘i^ 
21HI 

DoiltnuPfts  ili»t.  iv.  173— tMl 

Dogliiraii,  or  Doiran,  t.  Ctraiotiiu^  aEh- 
/rflw,  Mac.  iii.  440 
iJoiiche,  i«l.  Anfm.  iii.  5“4 

, t.  yVrr.  iii.  ^i44 

Dvittpiti^  «li»t.  peo.  Tk.  ii.  ; 

iv.  274.  .^43 

Dombrcni,  vil.  iMisn.  L 3^ 

Cnlrintu^  hia  cauip  on  the 
Ilfdutcmnu^  L 314 

— ■ - -■  , Ilia  uiarclic«,  iu  423; 

iv.  4lii 

/>u»(MV/N,  vil.  TftrttfHuA,  ii.  .*>01 
DotiafroH,  vil.  UL  L 3bb 
/JorimafAua,  nrtetor  of  vEtolia,  L 144 : 
iv.  18.5 

Uurix'Hs,  t.  Tkraer^  ii.  4.9 
Dorium^  or  /Arrtum,  t.  L L5li 

Doru,  Kavu,|)roui.  A'uAou.^ ('o/iAarruJ 
«-  42.3 

Dotium^  t.  and  plain,  Prht*.  iv.  420. 
447.  451 

Dovra,  vil.  Ziwori,  loin.d.  iv. 

I)ovr4do,  vil.  A7i;«c*fi,  L.  ^10.5 
Drultexus^  1.  Tknice,  (Dnuna),  iii. 
183 

Drag6ti,  vil.  near  Tcwleiii,  I^p.  L 31 
Drenitja,  int.  j'Eto.  ii.  .599 
Dro|MUio,  pt.  Lrtutity  iii.  H 
Drin,  r.  Zw.  L 77 
Droiiovhza,  vil.  III.  L 3GG 
Drowning,  a Tiirkisli  pimi^hiiiciit  for 
women,  L 4(11. 401 

Dn/tnaa^  or  Orymtu,,  t.  /*Ao.  ii,  13^  JlZ 
y>^yiT5.  Dty^ifnM,  ii.  21,  22.  U1 

Dugan,  vil.  /W«w.  M<ujn.  iv.  407 
Diikadliev.  or  Oiikai,  vil.  Khiuikra,  Ep. 
i.  2.  88.  90.  37.5 

- ■ . . ■ , \il.  on  the  Aowi, 

Ep.  Liii 

Duhjhiii.  t.  UL  ( CHeinium  J,^i. 

Dnkato,  prom.  Leucu$  ( Leucair iii. 
UL21 

DuklisU,  vil.  /Vrr.  iii.  311 
OuEckiitut^  of  Homer,  inquiries  con> 
ccniing  it,  iii.  ^ et  wv/. 

Durdjova,  inn.  «^o.  ii.  003 
DiiHliari,  vil.  ZAixo.  i.  318 
Dusiki,  vil.  and  mon,  //int,  iv.  52ti 
DiivUlan,  vil.  Sifttiunari,  iv.  4K.5 
/>p»uri,  of  .'IcAaici,  iii.  .Vdt 
Dyras,  r.  .Vr/w,  ii.  LLiSi 

/tt/rrinrkium,  c,  ///.  L lt»  *180 
10 


Dptontitt,  inn.  Mmdimia-BitiUtiti.  iii. 
21  l_i  ft  ary. 

t./.u^oni  (Dhvata),  ii.  4^40  439 

{■Urthquakes,  iv.  318.  3311 
E'iuiont*,  r.  M»tcionyt^  iii.  437.  4.3.9 
ErhinmUf,  UiciHamU,  iii.  il ; 

iv.  4 

EchiutUy  t.  /'AM.  ii,  20 : iv,  348.  338; 
t.  Acurn.  iv.  23 

or  .E’lar,  c.  Einafkia.  iii.  27'.^— 
279 

EJohi^  peo.  Thrut\\  ill.  Ift) 

Kducati«>n  in  tiivcce,  L »k'll ; iv,  387 
Eit/fitiin,  imi.  ii.  2L  99. 

l‘?>0  200 

K*-U,  L 1^  ii.  li^  2m  ; iii.  134 
EnyilUt,  riM,  a Kuiuau  rood,  L 380 1 iii. 

‘IWI.  311.317 

'FkrriiKi,  t.  EttfKKti  ( Chulcui ii.  247. 

■254 

■ ■ brittle  of.  ii.  257 
saiijak  of,  ii.  252 
Eilnrium^  L //ceo.  ii.  409 
E'vifi,  t.  iii.  173 

Kkali,  vil.  !U,  L ^k>5 
Eftni,  or  Elni^  pt.  t.  or  di»t.  Tkvtpro- 
tiay  iii.  9 

t.  and  plain  f’Aoonni,  i.  73.  73. 

393 

EiaMinitiko,  r.  Prrr.  iii.  .334 
Klaast'ma,  t.  Prrr.  ( (Mottfatm  J,  iii.  345 
Ef'itrut^  t.  Pku.  ii,  8^  iii.  381 
. ■,  Its  plain,  ii.  188 

— — , t.  near  Tftnpe,  iii.  Sm  ; iv.  2f>8 
■■  " , 1.  Tkntprotin^  iv.  71 

Klatia,  mn,  lt<eu.  ( i'Uhamu ii.  372 
Klato,  mn.  H*.  L»e.  ii.  592 

, mn.  CrptutHeHUi^  iii.  33<  39 

KllMsaan,  1.  ill,  L 3.57 : iii.  280;  iv. 

5J7 

■■  ■ ■-■■  , mn.  of  f f^itndnrut 1,  3 13 

Elefihcro-khdri,  vil.  Pitrin-Dottitea,  iii. 
428.  433.  435 

Eleftheruklidri,  {uots  of,  TkcfpnAM^  iv. 

Kledkali,  mon.  Io4n,  d.  i.  270 
Eleotty  t.  D€K4u  ii.  322.  488 
Elerigov.1,  vil.  ('hiic.  Afne.  Hi.  llU 
Kleusa,  vil.  Puntrau^  ^(.03 
Elt'itsig^  on  t.  TritoH^  t.  ii.  1^48. 

293 

—  , t.  sitt.  ita  plain  and  bay,  ii.  374 

- — arjucilurt  of,  ii.  3IM 
KleHOwna,  t.  AU,  ii.  375.  378 

..... . piif,<i  of,  ii.  3sH 

Klia,  pt.  Twsprotin^  iii.  8 

Elias,  .\io»,  hill  at  Amlnrurut^  L213 

vil.  yCfo.  iii,  32li 
, mon.  E.  /*oc*.  ii.  170 

, mon,  at  i?iua,  iv. 

9-2 

of  the  almond-trees,  vil. 

,F.Ui.  iii.  51 1.  .552 

Efimrioy  dn*t.  5A«‘.  iii.  30.5.  32 1.  .*t39 

Elini^  pco,  Thvfproti't^  iv.  73 
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Kil&ilha,  r.  MeUt- li.  tf.  liL  li*>. 

\Uiy.m 

fCHummus,  t.  Lrtuyif,  iii.  2li 
t.  yVrr.  iii. 

IClynio,  mi).  an<l  vil.  Att.  li.  4'2r> 
fCmtithiny  dint.  .Mac,  iii.  223.  442-— 447 
A*w;»rrrW«m.  proui.  near  C%iiciM,  Ktt~ 
itata,  ii.  2<JH 

EmitKUfy  r.  Thc$st.  447 ; in.  420:  iv. 
320.  330,  4t;ft 

KorHteOy  di»t.  Mac.  L 315 ; iii.  305. 
3lli 

EontaieHi,  r.  til,  iii.  201 

'KjMikto,  t.  ir.  Loc.  (Xaupactu*),  ii. 

Ii07 

EpnmiwmtloM.  ii.  131 . 407 

Ephialtcn.  ii.  4.^ 

^•h^rty  L ThcKfimtui,  iii.  7_^  iv.  53.,  175 
Ephyueiy  or  CrunnuHtiy  peo.  Pdas.  L 
440 

Epicncmidiiy  pco.  E.  Jjoc.  ii.  litL  !iiL 
178.  im 

EfdtlajanuSy  or  thfrr)Htck\HfHy  c.  HI.  L 
312 

EfdroteSy  defeated  by  thc///jfrtott»»,  L SB 
■ ' '*  defeated  and  en*Uve«l  by  the 
Rotuaiit,  L 218;  iv.  BL  liil 
— — . their  ntie*  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  i.  21  <> ; iv.  7B 
l*^i«kops  site  Hut.  ( Gom})ki)y  iv.  .’>10. 
519 

ErftriOy  t.  Etthmiy  ii.  286.  443.  445 

— Phttiudis,  iv.  4<i8 

Erici$namy  i,  Perr.  iv.  31.5 

Eriffom,  branch  of  r.  AsiuSy  iii,  275.  441 

Kritchd,  L Ciianmay  ( Oricus L 3 

— , lagoon  of,  L BB 

Krimokastro.  or  Rimfikaatro,  vil.  Bcea. 
ii.  4^ 

Artaeia.  t.  Afctfuris.  it.  408 
Erinfium,  t.  i^htk.  iv.  421 
ErineuSy  t.  Thtris,  ii.  Ill 
Eri«ft6.  or  lerisao,  vil.  Chide.  Mac.  iii. 
147 ; it*  gulf.  iii.  l42 

, diet.  CephaUenMy  iii.  87 

Eritiumy  t.  /Vrr.  iv.  310.  313 
Krmitza,  c..  L 128.  138 
Erockusy  t.  Pho.  ii  89 
Erythra.  t.  Panuojday  Boo,  ii.  329 ; t. 
H'.  ii.  818 

Etcunu*  t.  Pararnfatty  Bait.  ii.  3.32 
Eiettutn  winduy  the,  Iv.  42<i 
Ethopuiy  t.  *4/^iw«nw,  iv.  212.  .525.  .528 
Euhien.  the  channel  of,  or  Etdioic  strait, 

ii.  ^ iv.  Mi 

- 1 y isl.  ('Kgripo)  ii,  2.52,  r/  setf. 

423 

EtatrieluSy  or  Aifpfctlotiy  t.  Bmrj.  ii.  182 
Eiaiirrumy  on  tut.  C^trmpiw,  Ui.  351. 
417.  lUi 

EitAyfirimmy  t.  Thess.  iv.  4.9.3 
Ettpalium,  t.  ir.  Lijc.  ii.  817.  62ft 
Euporiay  t.  EdaniSy  iii.  228 
Euripdics,  tomb  of,  at  ArrihuMy  Mac. 

iii.  170 

Ettripusy  etmit  of  Kdatay  iL  247 — 258. 
264 

II 


Eantpuny  t.  on  the  Ajiuty  iii.  441 
Kundus,  r.  Perr.  Iii.  34.5 
EurylurhMjty  t»f  SpartUy  Ids  exfiedition 
into  .Eto.  ii.  U3.  1 17.  812.  81,5;  his 
death,  iv.  247 

EHn/m  nay  t.  Malomsy  L 2.53 ; t.  Atiufn, 
it).  402 ; iv.  415 

EurytaHeSy  pco.  ,^o.  ii.  823.  82ti 
EmnUy  r.  ,/E/o.  h 107.  1<>9  ; ii.  .59.9 
Kvgli^nia,  Kyria,  inn.  jEUk  L 12<I.  12»> 
EutresUy  t.  Ba¥i.  ii.  521 . 522 
EutniaSy  pt.  /i<eo.  w.  cOa.Ht,  ii.  .52t) 
Eviiiniti^,  Paj»a,  his  reliellion,  iv.  410 ; 

hie  death,  iv.  542.  544 
Rxamili,  pt.  ChaoMUiy  i,  22 
Kxarkho,  vil.  Phtj.  iL  183 
EzerO,  vil.  and  lake  near  Mt. 
ilL  34B,4Ui 

Faga,  mn.  Been.  {Phirium)y  ii.  213 
Faiiari,  vil.  Hist.  L 428 ; iv.  270.  .509. 
518 

-■  , Porto,  ThemrtdMy  L 2^12;  iii. 

£j  iv.  .51 

— — , plain  of,  Thespratuiy  iv.  5iL  54„ 
1B2 

Fanaritiko,  r,  Thesfimtiay  i:  2.32 
Fanaromeni,  mon.  at  Arta,  L 207.  213 
Fano,  Rite  in  Phth.  iv.  348 
Farce,  or  faria,  or  fratri^,  Albanian.  L 
2L  ^ tv.  3J> 

Fasldbero,  nl.  Att.  ii.  429 
Fa»U,  Greek,  L ilL  14;  iv.  423 
Ferit  Aga.  of  LidhoHki,  ii.  805.  808 
Fcrekiei,  vil,  loan.  d.  L 224 
Fer»ala(Tiirk.  Tjatahje)  t.  Tkesa.-Phtk. 

I 448—454 ; iv.  329.  4Z4.  4B6 
FersaliU,  c.  Thess.  lEnipetu)y  L 447  ; iv. 
.320 

Fet4  Bev,  of  Zikbna,  Hi.  1B4 
Fever,  tfic  donpia  terzana,  L 380 
Fiilh4ri,  or  Fidharo,  r.  *Eto.  L 108;  ii. 
599.  825 

FidhOkaatro,  fort.  AmbraeWy  L 201.214 
Filiktee,  t.  Ckattmay  L 104 ; iv.  13 
Kilotheu,  mon.  AetCy  Afae.  iii.  128 
Filuriiia,  t.  Lt/nteAu,  L 33.3  ; iH.  282 
Finiki,  vil.  C'haoHuty  I,  20.  88 
Fieherics,  of  AmjikipoUs,  iii.  18.5 ; of 
Anatolikd  and  Meeoldngbi,  l 114; 
iii.  .530.  543  ; of  ArU,  L 182;  of  lake 
Btrlte'u,  Iv.  40.3.  421  ; of  Kastoria,  L 
327  ; of  Prevyza,  L 1^  197 ; of  Vut- 
zindro.  L 95 

Fiva  Palea,  site  7*Ao.  ii.  Q4.  89 
FtnmininuSy  T.  QwiacftW,  L Zli  385  ; 

ii.  .542 ; Iv.  ^105.  457.  52fl 
Flemhuko,  peak  at  Ddpkiy  ii.  .5t>8 
Koiidana,  pass  E.  fjne.-Pho.  ii.  ^ 

Forti,  fort.  Leucusy  iii.  [2 
Fortdsi,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  217 
Fortune,  temple  oC  at  Thebes,  ii.  2.34 
Forty  Saints,  vil.  ehureh,  and  pt.  Cha~ 
onitty  L lU— 15.  ^ 

Frango  Limidna,  pt.  Aele.  Afar.  iii.  1 42 
Franzi,  vil.  Afrtis,  ii.  IL  13.  2.3 
Frasbari,  vtl,  Dass.  L 345 
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Knuuna,  vil.  AUv.  it.  llMi 
Krikr«,  pt.  Itktiniy  iii.  ^ 

Frot]fni,  of  lo&it.  hrr  dralli,  L :UiL 
Ktrlia,  or  Aflrlik,  pt.  i'haoHM,  10*2 
FtcliA,  OT  vil.  and  pt.  Phlk.  iv. 

dli 

Ft(>r4,  vil.  Pieritt^  iii. 

Fli'ri,  pt.  iv.  4l.% 

FnlriuM  the  consul,  L 

Funeral,  describe,  ii.  IM 
Furka,  |ims  Phth.  L i£il 
Fumk,  vil.  Ajitrara  dx  tv.  2Z0 
Fuma,  plain  l‘k(h.  iv.  369 
Furniture,  (rreek,  L 44H ; iv.  lia 
Fumuii,  pt.  Ceri^o  UL  iii.  Zfi 
Fjla,  vil.  EMbwy  ii.  4312 


Gaidliaronisi,  isl.jpilfof  Arta,  i.  *J00 
- , isl.  Hceo.  K.  coast,  U.  *270 

fiiihtdra^  t.  RtnUBa^  iii.  316 
CalatA,  mn.  .FJo.  L 107.  IM 
ftalatista,  t.  Ckttle.  Mttc.  iii.  1(j2 
(talaxidhi,  t.  and  pt.  HI  Eoc-  n«  A93 
<iulrjmu»s  t.  Afiic.-Thr.  iii.  155.  178 
tru/ZscMns,  L r.’mdoaao,  Mne,  iii.  438 
Gallik6,  r.  Mjfij«hnia^  iii.  2.58.  439 
Gambo,  Stun,  vil.  vEto.  L I2I 
Uunqite$y  or  Onnqas^  r.  Edonia^  iii.  217. 

■ih 

Gardhiki,  or  Kardhiki,  t.  Chatmia^  L 
22.52.G3 

, or  Gardliikkki,  vil.  loan.  iL 

Iv.  m> 

I — . , Pale5,  vil.  and  Hel.  ruins 

ffist.  i.  431 - iv.  288 
' ■ , t.  TkefpraHa^  iv.  58 

tkirQ^iukut^  fn.  Platm3^  H<so.  ii.  3.33. 
343 

Garioni,  or  Knriani,  vil.  Chmnia-AHn. 
127 

Gauls,  the,  in  Greece,  ii.  55. 571 
. refuse  the  offers  of  Perseus,  iii. 

4Zi 

Gkvola,  or  Kkvolo,  vil.  jEio.  L 128. 


155 

Gavrolironi,  pt.  ^to.  L LU 
G'fuonu,  t.  A/onia,  iii.  229 
Gelbcrini,  mn.  Ambranay  L 20.5 
Geli,  vil.  E.  hoc.  ii.  HQ 
GcII,  Mr.  ii.  132 
(irnuaiUy  r.  lU.  iii.  28Q 
GtraneiOy  mn.  and  fort.  ii. 

375.  409.  412 

Ceraittuay  t.  and  prom.  Ettbmjy  ii.  423 
Gheladho,  prom.  Acorn,  gulf  of  Arts, 
t.  lh'5 

Ghelanthi,  vil.  Hist.  iv.  51S 
Ghenitiarokh5ri,  vil.  Pktk.  iv.  488 
GbenokUulho,  vil  ^nianety  ii.  Hi 

Ghereli,  vil.  Phrraay  iv.  401.  451 
Ghcremi,  vil.  5<v«/N.4i«nr,  iv.  453 
GhermanO,  pt.  Megarisy  ii.  3Z3.  405 
Ghianotk,  mon.  Prrr.  iii.  344. 
Ghidhaki,  pt.  Ukaco,  iii.  53 
Ghidek,  vil.  Pklk,  iv.  331 
GhiArghi,  Ai,  (Georrc,  SO  vil.  and  r. 
Afefaw**.  i 2^.  2bJ  ; ir.  HO.  254 


12 


(•hiorghi,  Ai,  1.  Syrus,  iii.  I»7 

— vil.  iv.  3frj.  4(H) 

, umnosteries  of,  i*  102.  1 19 
143;  ii.  .31 

— — — , church  at  Dhcininiko,  iv,  .30.5 

- ■ ■ , rhurrh  and  fortress  at  Pre- 

vvza,  Iv.  *2.53 

, isl,  Stironic  gulf,  ii.  311 

, 1*1.  I«v  of  iSiaaUy  ii.  593 

, vil.  r.  and  pass  near  f\>ronciu, 
liofi,  ii,  14U.  i 4l 

, hill  of,  at  loannina,  iv.  1*16. 

154,  Hi2 

Ghimttcpe,  inn.  Elimrut- Einttsu,  iii. 
297 

Ghiustendil,  t.  AprianeSy  iii.  475 
Ghvfl5kaslro,  Hcl.  ruins  near  Mesnlun* 
ffliii  L 118;  iii,  .539 ; on  rut.  Citkaanmy 
iL  375;  in  Pfla$.  iv.  2f)2 
GhymnA,  vil.  EHtnmiy  ii.  439 
Ghvncki^kaatru,  Hel.  ruins,  Thrt*. 
L’4.55 

(iiifamlomackiny  on  the  temple  of  Dflpki. 
li.  573 

GujonuMy  t.  CmMOHy  Mac,  iii.  451 
GUanay  t.  Tkrfurotia-(!h<tonia,  iv.  76 
fSbiphyrety  t.  iv.  432 

Glaucuny  temple  of,  at  Anikedony  Boo. 
iL275 

Glctjadhes,  ril.  Tympka^y  L 417 
GlimUy  t.  TkebaOy  ii.  248.  ;^5Q 
Gloaaa,  {uuni.  of  Mts.  Acroerraunia,  L 

4.374 

GKinista,  vil.  PAo.  ii.  73.  BZ 

Giyeys  Linurtiy  pt.  Theaprotiay  L 185. 

23*2 ; iii.  4j  tv.  ^ c<  ary. 

Ghfonerd,  pool  at  Larymnay  Boo.- Pkv. 
iL  238 

Glykj,  dial.  Tknqynikty  L 231 
■ , mined  vil.  and  chuirh  of,  L 

*233:  iv.  51—58.  6lL  192 
Gold  mines  of  Crenidety  Tkr.  iii. 

190 

GOmaro  hay,  near  SicopuUny  Ep.  L 195 
GomeniUa,  vil.  and  bay  Tl^mrtdiay  L 
10;i:  iv  72 

Gnmjtniy  t.  fliM.  iv.  212.  *26.3.  510. 
■520 

GijrmtUy  t.  PtinM.  iii.  371.  .379. 3^19.  397 1 
iv.  3i2 

Gorina,  vil.  near  Suli,  L 242 
Goritza,  suburb  of  Ilerat,  i,  .3i54.  360 
, Hel.  site  near  Volo,  iv.  375 
GiMynioy  t.  on  r.  A.riu$y  iii.  444 
Gribitza,  or  Garbltzl,  vil.  and  pass  Cha- 
onuty  L 23 

Orai'cs,  temple  of  the,  at  Orckomefnuty 
Ba».  u.  148.  152 

Gridista,  viLand  HcLniinson  thcx4o«a, 
III,  i.  .35.  70.  .365 

Griditzn,  or  Gradish,  Hel.  fort,  near 
Siitiata,  AYi'mcsn,  7, 313 
Gr<Ba,  or  Tunayruy  t.  Boo.  ii.  4.5.5 
Ormissttikuiy  vil.  TkrJtaa,  ii.  474 
GrilUta,  vil.  AgwladL  iv.  .518 
firimista,  or  Qrammos,  L and  inn. 
CPrr9ti».naa$.  L 3.34,  33.5  42.5 ; iv.  122 
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(imumatik6,  vil.  AU,  ii. 

(ii4nitzA,  vil.  near  I«6uJlrtu,  Boev.  u. 

133 

, mn.  of,  U.  140 

(intuank,  tiI.  Moioteis,  iv. 

Gravia,  vil.  Dority  u.  ILl 
Greek*,  modem,  chanrter  and  manner* 
of,  L m 21L  323 
■ ■ I , condition  of  their  pea- 

aantry,  ii.  108.  203 : Hi- 316. 543  ; it. 
3^  345. 

, of  their  wo- 


men, W.  Lki 

■ ■ . ■ , their  resemblance  to 

the  ancients,  L 279.  448  ; it.  146 

their  language,  L 463  ; 

iv.  15Q 

Gregforius  and  Daniel,  of  Milies,  Mt. 
iT.  387.  3ill 


Grrgdrios,  'Alos  fSt.  Gregory),  nion. 
Acte,  Mac.  iv.  1 Hi 


Oreveni,  dist.  KUmeia,  L 302—304 
Grerenditta,  vil.  Mt.  Pindu$,  L 1^ 
Grevend,  t.  of  Grevena,  L ?**** — 

, river  of,  ^ 303 

Griko-khdri,  Til.  TketproUay  W."!^ 
Grimadha,  or  (trimala,  site  of  Tanagnty 


Bubo.  ii.  433 

Gritzikno,  orGrtsimo,  vil.  L432; 

IT.  m 3M 

Grtva,  mn.CAooam,  ij  32. 

, Dhrakn,  iii.  300 

Gr5bate  Pliakes,  vale  in  mt.  (iriva, 
Chaonut,  i.  34 

Gulimidhcs,  Albanian  tribe,  OAaonta, 
L6U 

Gumenitza,  or  Gomenilza,  vil.  and  bay 
Tkeeprvtia,  iv.  14 
Gumeidjina,  t.Tl^r.  iii.216. 

Ghnitza,  vil.  Pdae.-Perr.  iii.  368 
Gura,  mn.  Phih.  (G/4rys),  L 459.  460 
— , vil.  iv.  3^i0 
Gurgo-potam^, t.Meluty  ii. 24.26 
Guri  rrei,  or  Commeno  Lithari,  fort. 
AzM.u342.35U 

Guria,  vil.  A£to.  on  r.  Ackelousy  iii.  521 
Gurianista,  vil.  lo&n.  d.  iv.  33 
Guria,  or  r.  of  Suli  Acheron),  iv.  52 
Cyfaeity  or  ApoUonta,  c.LU.  'i±  372 
dyrton  t.  Pelaty  iii.  iv.  534 


Hadji  Barak,  vil.  Pelas.  iv.  452 

Scret,  hii  poem  on  Alf  Paahk,  L 

Hadiilar,  vil.  Pela*.  (fVamioa.)  iii.  362 
^3f>6 

Hadjiroes,  vil.  Pheroea,  iv.  4U1 
Hadjirin,  vil.  EUmeiay  iii.  3!^ 
Hadj<^buhi,  vil.  Tkeu.  iv.  323 

I , vil.  in  Amgric  plmti,  iv. 

402 

Hadrimtopoiis,  t.  Chacnia,  L 16 
mn.  Tkr.  iii.  474 
Hala,  t.  Boeo.  ii.  184. ‘^18 
ffoliaemnn,  r.  Mac,  L 303. 314  : iii.  292. 
43Z 

1.1 


ffaliariia,  dist.  Boeo.  ii.  211 
llaliariue,  t.  Boeo.  ii.  137.  206 
I — I I,  marsh  of,  H.  310 
Halunesusy  bl.  ^Eoceam,  iii.  1 12 
Hamilton,  Mr.  William,  iii.  GO 
HammenOy  station  near  Scupiy  IH.  iii. 

417 

Hannoy  t.  Btgo.  U.  248 
, pas*  of,  ii.  251 
Ilarpeefue,  r.  Thr.  iii.  215 
Hmssan  Agk,  Tjapari,  of  Margariti,  L 
405  iv.  41.  22U 

HtMkn  Tatari,  vil.  Pela».  iii.  362 
Hatenxy  t.  Pieriay  iii.  424 
HefitvSy  r.  Thr.  iii.  216 
/{ectUomjfedttm,  t.  CTuscniOy  iv.  12U  ; 

road  in  Pdan.-Mogn.  iv.  406 
fieUnuMy  tun  nf  Prianiy  iv.  H5 
I/elicoHy  mn.  Boeo.  ii.  106.  205.  213. 

48D_500.  5iML  513.  526 
IfeUcmnumyyW,  Chaonia,  L 69.  ZO 
Hcreeumy  see  Jurut. 

Heliaty  site  in  Phih.  iv.  470.  531 
Hellclrarc,  u.  542 
Hellenic  remains 
of  Aftce,  Pko.  ii.  164 
of  Acftnihtu,  Mac.  Ui.  147 
of  Acraphium,  licao.  ii.  295 
of  AcUttm,  Acant.  L 174^  iv.25 
of  ^Etfiiiumy  Tl^  l/oc.  ii.  617 
of  .-fi/iWaiw,  liu^.  L 421 ; *iv.  .537 
of  ^‘ligosthcwt,  Mcgarity  ii.  405 
at  Aet6  in  Ithaca,  iii.  ^ 
of  Agratt,  ^fUo.-Acam.  iv.  2.52 
at  pt.  Altkes,  Ba^i.  W.  roast,  ii.  5(i3 
of  Atopty  E.  Luc.  ii.  126 
of  Alnt,  Phih.  iv.  332 
of  AlgtaXy  iv.  14 

of  A fHantMy  Chamuty  L 3U.  375 
of  Amhraciay  Ed.  u 205 
of  AndmteWy  Ep.  L.  214 
of  Amhrmwiy  Pho.  ii.  .53.5 
of  Amphanoty  Phih,  iv.  36H.  371 
of  Amphicteiuy  Pho.W.  75 
of  w4mpAt»mi,  ir.  Iak.  ii.  588 
of  Anactfiriumy  Ui.  4f)3 

at  Andritza  in  Tanagricey  ii.  466 
of  Afdhetlon,  Baev.  ii.  272 
of  Aniicgray  Pko,  11.  54U 
of  AntroHy  Pkik.  iv,  .149 
of  Aperanteia,  jEto.  L 141 
of  ApoUonia,  III.  u .'kiS 
of  ApoUoniay  Mggdnnitty  iii.  458 
at  Ardhami,  //»/.  iv.522 
of  ArgittOy  Prlat.  iii.  362 
of  Argot  Ampkilvchicumy  iv.  233 
of  A»ra,  Boeo.  ii.  4^ 
at  As»o,  Cephatlcniay  iii.  62 
of  Atiwuty  Acam.  iv.  4 
of  AihamaHtinmy  Boeo.  ii.  29.5.  302 
of  Athetutum,  Athamankty  iv.  525 
of  AtcfUTy  Perr,  iii,  368 
of  A zortUy  Perr.  in,  334.  342 
at  Herat,  L 301 
of  Berrhoea,  Mac.  iii.  292 
of  Babe.  .Mugn.  iv.  423 
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Hellenic  rcuuini:— 
of  Hnlia,  lS<eu.~PkQ.  u.  jlB 
of  hnUu,  I.U,  L 3<>5 
of  BuHit  Mariiimay  III.  L >.  lilli 
of  (AiUidrvmumy  nc«r  Tktrmop^a^  U. 

6a 

of  Culjfthm^  /Eto.  iii.  534. 

of  Curnus^  i»l.  Awm.  iii.  iT,  li» 

of  ('nsxnpe,  Kiu  i.  -45. 

of  OVrui,  or  JUum,  Kp.  it.  lA^ 

of  Ckftirit^  ^o.  i.  111 

of  f *Ao/ru>,  ii.  *154 

of  Ciaronem,  ii.  1 1*1 

of  Cittradra^  MtUom$,  ir.  2.>j 

of  ( 'haradru^  Pko.  iL  Zii 

of  (’himetm^  C%wnia^  u 

of  (’himtrium^  Tketprvtia^  iii.  3 

of  Cithtfrtu^  or  Epkprt^  Tkewpretia, 

IV.  5.^ 

of  ( Hmolia^  ii  413 

of  Cirrha^  Pko.  ii,  5H4 

of  E.  Luc.  L 177 

of  i ’unopc,  or  A rn«Dc,  .■'fi/o.  L 1*25 

of  ('upa^  Bw.  ii.  afifi 

of  Coruimu^  Bm>.  ii.  lai 

of  Chroneia,  Pkik.  iv.  4^ 

of  Crttmi,  Cci^ultcHHiy  iii.  lil 

of  Crattttony  Bdaa.  iii.  363 

of  Vritkotfy  Acftm.  iv. 

of  ('yno9Ccj*kala,  ScKdtuamty  iv.  454 

of  (SrnfUy  E.  Ijot.  ii.  175 

of  ( Wef i’«,  Ptrr.  iv.  304 

of  C^fftkenty  lii.  ^ 

of  I^ivii»y  Pho.  ii.  100 

of  Deliumy  Bax*,  ii.  440 

of  Deljdiiy  ii.  552-.581 

of  PkitiSy  A'.i{atiUy  iii.  96 — 102 

of  Dc.meiruUy  MwfH,  iv.  375 

of  fkxluna,  Ep.  iv.  127 

at  Dhragoiui,  I'kciiprutiay  iv.  70 

near  Dhnunisius,  in  A/oiotnsy  L '264  ; 

iv.  80 

of  IMuiHy  Mac.  iii.  40.9 
t>(  DuUche.  Perr.  iii.  .344 
of  Det/nueUy  i*ho.  ii.73 
near  l)iiganf  Mofin.-Pdamf.  iv.  408. 

4.S0  *“ 

of  Rdc*»ay  Mac,  iii,  276 

of  KiuHy  Thr,  iii.  173 

of  Efateiuy  Pho,  ii.  82 

of  Elatciuy  Pelas.  iii.  afil 

of  EfruthrrtBy  AU.^  3Za 

of  Eertnuy  EubtKiy  ii.  *265.  4.39 

of  Err/ritty  PfUk.  iv. 

of  Erituiumy  Pklh.  iv.  471 

of  EritiuMy  Pcrr.iy.  313 

of  Erythne,  Bceo.  ii.  3*29 

of  EMjfdriamy  Thes.  iv.  49.3 

of  EurymriHBy  Maipi.  iv.  415 

at  Ctardliik&ka,  loan.  d.  iv.  911 

near  (iariani,  Vkaonkt-Atin.  L 75 

at  tbc  maifula  of  (fhcreli.  Pker^ty 

iv.  lai 

Oi  Ai  (ihiorglii,  'Aj;rafa  jL  iv.  *272 
of  (ifajtkyrtBy  Afapn.  iv.  432 
of  fi(i»a)ty  Bofo.  ii.  24<*.2.V> 

14 


Hrllruic  remains 
of  Uompkiy  Hut.  iv.  519 
of  it<mnu$y  peer.  iii.  388 
at  (i6tziita,  lo&n.  d.  L 2212 
at  GurianitU,  loin.  iL  iv.  Ua 
of  iittriofiy  Pelas.  iii.  361.  382 
of  ifaliariHs.  Bam.  ii.  *206 
of  Hamw,  Ban.  U.  247.  *2511 
of  Herarieia  riraMmau,  ii. 
of  HvampoliSy  Pko.  ii.  1H7 
of  //vTKf/u,  AlniancSy  ii.  lii 
of  ifytfy  Beet*,  ii.  313 
of  }f^na.  Ban.  ii.  327 
at  At  lanni,  Tkesprotiuy  iii.  ^ iv.  73 
of  the  two  Idomenmy  Am^ilodday 
iv.  250 

of  hdrtUy  Muon,  iv.  .380 
of  IdtomCy  Hut.  ir.  510 
of  7/Aona,  ^Eto.  Ui.  577 
at  Kaiu^  ^Agrafa  d.  !▼.  27*2 
on  mt.  Kalana,  Agrais.  iv.  253 
near  K’alar  ytes,  £|p.  L 281 
near  KapBOkh4ri,  Bottiaay  ui.  138 
at  Kan  utzi,  Thrs.  iv.  504 
near  Kasianil,  'A^fad.  iv.  27*2 
at  Kastraki,  TymMoay  iv.  537 
at  Kastri.  near  lake  BaljeUy  iv.  404 
at  Kaatrif  near  Lelovo,  A/o/oant,  L 
258 

at  Katafyghl,  ^Agrafa  d.  iv.  27*2 
near  Katuna,  Acam.  iii.  503 
at  Kckliriniatza,  ApruiSy  L 158 
at  Kckhropbla,  Aram.  L 1 7*2 : iv.  21 
at  Klarcntza.  Tkeiprvtuty  iii.  i 
at  Klima,  IF.  Loe.  ii.  618 
at  Klisura,  Aoi  4S7v#k>,  L 384 
at  Knisovo,  'Agrafa  iL  iv.  *27*2 
at  Ko)okot6,  7%‘s.  i.  4.31 ; iv.290 
near  Kombdti,  Arta  d.  iv.*236 
near  Kotnetzadhes,  Arta  d.i. *2*20 
at  Kuvelo,  ^£/o.  L 126 
at  Kyfn,  ^Agmfa  iLiv.  275 
of  Laecreiity  or  Doiiamy  Pdas,  iv.  445 
at  I^hana,  Mac.  iii.  230 
of  IsimtOy  Phih.  ii.  *2 
at  Langaza,  Mae.  iii.  233 
of  L<irusOy  Pelas.  L 439 
of  Larissa  Cremaste.  PHk.  iv.  347 
of  lAirymmiy  Bao.~i*ko.  ii.  2H7 
of  Is^hadcioy  Bern.  ii.  Lil 
of  JjedoHy  P^.  ii.  8IL  ^ 
of  Is'ucas,  fottian  sea,  iii.  H 
of  Levdmy  Boeo.  ii.  48.5 
at  Li&skovo,  'Agrafa  d.  iv.  272 
of  Lilmty  Pko,  ii*  71 
of  Limnacty  Acant.  L 160 ; iv.  214 
of  Limamiy  Tkes.  iv.  324.  512 
on  lake  Livadbi,  Bam.  ii.  278 
near  Lukisi,  Baeo.^k.  '276 
near  Lvkokh6ri,  .€to.  ii.  6<l.‘> 
of  Lttstmackiay  .Etn.  i.  1.53 
at  Malandriua^  W.  Imr.  ii.  598 
of  Mallaa,  Perr.  Iv.  31*2 
in  Margariti  d.  Tksspnttia,  iv. 
at  Marrolites,  Doris,  ii.  86 
at  Mavro-dliili&vi,  .1//.  Boo.  ii.  Hi 
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HcUrnic 

of  Macynia,  .fj/o.  L Hi 

on  Mavmvuni«  Thrst.  it.  3*J7 
a£.Vrt<«>M,  Aran.  iii.  .S03.  MS 
of  A/^tlnniy  Pko.  ii.  .548 
of  MrUfMci,  Aftiytt.  iv.  414 
of  AfriitOKi,  Pkin.  iv.  4t>9 
of  AfeJus,  Hi,  ZS 

of  Affrulr^  iii.  l.*>7 
of  Afi'tro^u,  Acam.  iH.  511.  5Z!5 
■■  — ■ ■ ■ , Frias.  Hi.  360  ; ir,  298 

, Cp.  Th.  ivT^Bi 

of  Afolynriuy  .^to.  L HI 
of  Fehu.  Hi.  377 ; iv.  298 

of  Mt/calfSifus,  Bofo.  ii.  246.  251 
of  Afyonia.,  Ill  Loc.  ii. 
of  .V’arvx,  E.  Loc.  ii.  18Z 
of  A««ixi(<w,  W.  Loc.  ii.  607 
of  AV/ifi,  Mayn.  iv.  379 
at  Neokh6ri,  Tkrniias.,  ii.  4^ 
at  Niau«ta,  Ematkia,  iii.  288 
of  A^crtea,  E.  Loc.  ii.  38 
of  \icopoiis,  Ep.  t 185 
of  \uaa^  Meparis,  ii.  322 
of  Ocaira,  Ban.  ii.  20.‘> 
of  CRan/h^,  m Loc.  ii.  594 
of  (EnroH,  fV.  Loc.  H.  818 
of  (F.niada,  .<4mrA.  iii.  558 
of  (E«oc,  Att.-BwK  ii.  375 
of  O/ooMon,  Pcrr.  iii.  346 
of  Olpity  Am-Mloekkiy  iv.  251 
of  Oiyntkujfy  jfac.  iii.  154 
of  Onchcttus,  Ban.  ii.213 
of  OpH*.,  E.  Loc.  ii.  174 
of  Orchotncnw,  Baeo.  H.  14.5.  rt  $eq. 
of  OrcHs,  or  //ufuKr,  iv. 

of  f^rofruf,  Eu6aa.  ii.  176  . 
of  OropHS.,  Att.-Ban.  ii.  4M 
of  Faiutium.  ^Eto.  iii.  577 
of  Papa^  Mrxfriris^  il.  407 
of  PaaiM.  SfapH.  iv.  370 
of  Paica,  Ccp/iuJImia^  Hi.  85 
at  Paica  Mani,  .<4mnf.  iii.  524 
at  PalrokoKtro,  near  Fella,  Mac.  iu. 

268 

I I ■.  on  the  Sittffilie  Gulf. 
Hi.  153 

of  Paudosia,  Tkcsprotia,  L 232;  iv.  55 
of  Panopeus.  Pho.  ii.  IIQ 
at  Paranhisia.  IP.  Loc.  it  598 
on  lake  Paralimni,  Bceo.  u.  278 
at  Param>*tMa.  ThcsproBa.  iv.  81 
of  PampiAamiiy  Pko.  ii.  liH 
at  Pazaraki,  T'Am.  iv.  494 
of  Pcirecia,  The*,  iv.  319 
of  PeliHMHm.,  T*hcs,  L 431 ; iv.  288 
of  Pella.,  Mae.  iii.  260^rf  tcq. 
at  Petrin6,  These,  iv.  326 
at  PendAmia,  IV.  Loc.  H.  622 
of  Phacinm,  Thee.  iv. 
of  Phoiircs,  Mae.-Thraoc,  iii.  176 
of  Phrilanna,  Pelas.  iii.  ^2.  379 ; iv. 

298 

of  Phaloria,  Mist.  iv.  529 
of  Phurcadon,  Hisi.  iv.  317 
of  /’iano/iot.  Phth.  i,  449 
roi..  IV.  15 


Hellenic  remaiuit : — 
of  PhtcMa,  or  Tai-pkc,  E.  Iasc.  H« 
(iiLiiii 

on  Mt.  PhcHrus,  Atf.  ii.  438 

of  Phera.  Pelas.  iv  4.39 

of  Philippi,  Aftic.’Thracr,  iii.  214 

of  Phatttce,  Chnonia,  t 88 

of  Phedeia,  Acam.  iii.  .575 : iv,  12 

of  Ph\fince.  Phth.  iv.  331 

of  Phylc,  Ait.  ii.  4il 

of  Ph'ytc^m,  jEIo.  L 155 

of  Plaiaa.  Bo'tt.  H.  325 

of  Pleuron,  ^Eto.  L 115 

on  Mt.  Pariluni,  Att.  ii.  385 

at  Poliana,  //tsZ.  iv.  522 

at  Polift,  Ithaca.  Hi.  45 

at  Polvportn,  H*.  Loc.  ii.  621 

near  l*r6dhron>o,  Acam.  iii.  514 

of  Proemu,  Phth.  L 455 

of  Front.  Cephalicnia,  Hi.  88 

of  Proachium.  AEto.  t 119 

of  PteJruai,  Phth.  iv.  342 

of  Pydnn,  Mac.  iii.  4*27.  429 

of  PyrrhasHS,  Phth.  iv,  368 

at  Remihina.,  'Ajrrafa^  $L  iv.  272 

of  Rhamnus,  Att.  ii.  4.34 

of  Rhcnria,  ^yentn.  Hi.  103 

of  RkodttHtia,  near  Thcmwpylet,  it  83 

at  Ruga,  gulf  a£  Arta,  ( Acam.)  iii. 

of  Saiffaneus,  Boo.  ii.  267 
of  55fiiwc,  CrpAallcnia,  iii.  55 
of  Sitne,  Aiat.  iii.  141 
of  Scirone,  MegarU,  it  413 
of  ScoIhs,  Boo.  ii.  369 
of  Scotusm.  Pclus.  iv.  4.55 
of  Scyrus,  ^Eyaon.  lit.  108 
at  Seaklo,  A/ayn.  iv.  399 
near  Siatista,  Mac.  two  ruina,  L 31.3 
at  Sidhiro>knfkhi6,  Pho.  it  5^ 
at  Sickliza,  Thr.f.  iv.  505 
of  Sirrha,  Mae.  Hi.  20.5 
at  Siaani,  Elmeut-Orestis,  L 318 
at  SmAkovo,  'Agrafa,  d.  iv.  272.  516 
at  Sofadhea,  7*5^.  iv.  495 
at  SokbA,  Afar.  iii.  2^ 
of  Siayeirus,  Mac.  iii.  168 
of  Stiris.  Pho.  ii.  528 
at  StratAni,  near  Acanthus,  Afac.  iii. 
159 

of  Stratus,  Acam.  L 137 
of  Pdas.  iii.  374 

at  Svvisli,  'Agrafa,  d.  iv.  252.  272 
of  Tanagra,  Bceo.  ii,  4.5.5 
of  Tajdtus,  Cephalicnia,  in.  67 
of  Thaumaci,  Phth.  l 457 
of  Thchee,  Brea,  ii,  226 
— - — , Pkthioticcs,  iv,  358 
of  Thennus,  .Eto.  1 1.33 
of  Thespia,  Beso.  H,  479 
of  Thessalonica,  Afac.  Hi.  244,  et  sea. 
of  Thidic.  Bceo.  il.  5M 
of  Tkromum,  E.  Loc.  ii.  ITS 
of  Tichius,  near  Thermopyla,  it  83 
of  Tipha,  or  Siphtr,  Pho.  ii.  514 
of  Tttkorca,  Pha.'xi.  77 
Q1 
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McHdiir  rrmain* 

nf  t*ho.  ii.  IG. 

of  four  tnwnK  in  TjrnM^uilia,  tii. 
on  Mt.  Toiii<^r«  /Anw.  L 
of  iw^pral  Tower*  on  the  frontier  of 
li.  3iU 

of  Tricct,.  L 4^  IV. 
of  ThpitdifCiU,  ii.  4ll 
opffuxitc  to  the  i»laiida  Trazonia,  M'. 
L>/e  ii.  (ilii 

near  Varlam,  loan,  d,  two  fortn-aaea, 

L 2^ 

near  Varnakova,  j^o.  a town  and  a 
fort.  ii.  htLi 

at  Ai  Va*ili,  At'am.  iv.  21 
at  Vatopedhi,  Arif,  A/<ir.  iii.  L411 
at  Vath),  port  of  7'AijAr,  ii. 507 
■ — . — Ithata,  iii. 
at  Veliani,  Thrrpnjtui,  iv.  lili 
at  Velitziata,  loan.  iL  iv.  Hfli 
at  Velukhovo,  H’.  Litr.  ii.  tj(K> 
at  Viiiiah,  W.  L>ic,  li.  ii21 
at  Vdnitza,  Acam.  L LlI 
at  a matfiula  near  V6niua,  L III 
at  Vraniana  (little),  'AKrafa,  d.  iv.^272 
at  XomjKitaini,  Acie,  Sf<tc.  iii.  117 
of  A'vsitf,  L 4<»0 

HtUojia,  Kp.  iv.  aiL  12L  1B4-  liia 
HrmctfUt,  t.  yjeam.  iv.  2A 

Atkamnnia^  iv.  212 

I Litnrefii*,  l 428 ; iii. 

m 

. ■ ■ -■■■  Pirria.  Mac.  iii.  405 

..  iii.  22ii 

, Tmchiaia,  ii.  2.  ilL  2L  29  •. 

iv.  240 

Herw'ieiHty  r.  UhU*,  ltai*.-Phi.  ii.  51ii 
hia  templet*; — near 

ii.  480 : near  Orchommu*,  Haeo.  ii. 
161.  8*j<) ; at  Thfbe*y  ii.  2^2;  in  the 
Thrlxta^  Mimnmed  Hippoilctu$,  ii. 
820;  at  Thcupur^  li.  468 ; at  Tkubr, 
iL.WK 

I . . , hi*  death  on  Mt.  (Kta^  ii.  2lL 


■ — , amall  ttattica  of,  in  braaa, 

piirrhaMnt  hv  the  author,  L 12.5 ; iii. 
oK9;  iv.  53t> 

■ , port  of,  near  Alyzia,  Arum. 

iv.  15 

. . M>n  nf  Alexander  the  Great, 

munler  of,  iv.  276 

//enrv"«,  r.  at  Lciia*lcia^  liaeo.  ii.  118 — 

\-2il  142 

}lemuguv\y  near  the  Eur^tUy  ii.  260. 

2(>7.  269 : at  TawiffrUy  ii.  4-S9 
Hicniy  or  A'ea,  isl.  iii.  113 

. isolatetl  po«ition  of  all  the  more 
celebrated,  iv.  lOZ 
//le/vffw#,  pt*©.  of  A/e/ir,  ii.  2Q 
Hipficrmr^  fn.  Ml.  Hrlicon,  ii.  494.  499 
Uippotlrouie  at  ii.  243 

. near  Itrlphi,  ii.  583.  595 

y/ufurn,  e.  and  plain  in  AVaawz,  iv.  352 
Hudiaufiti„  Vp.  Th.  iv.  511*535 
lloffti,  wild,  lu  the  Acfimuniun  fnreats, 
iii.  496 
111 


Hop*,  wild,  in  Mt.  Brrmitui,  Iii.  *2<ki 

, in  Mt.  PamcMy  ii.  421 

, in  Mt.  Prlinm^  iv.  43.3 
Holland,  !)r.T  L 25.  8.i.  879 
Httlimmrfy  vil.  OrchomcHia^  Bm>.  iL 
184 

n<j>  iplu/t-HM,  t.  AdCy  Mac.  iii.  149 
Homolc,  or  //omo/Mm,  t.  Mtujn  iii. 
4«»2;iv.  415 

HotJitffy  fn.  and  r«  Huliariia.  Bceo.  ii. 
209 

IhrriuiHy  t.  Mofu.m*,  iv.  fil 
IJorimnuc,  ii.  ZiL  98.  193 
HotfiUiwty  tlie  eonaiti.  L ^ 7^  Hi.  416; 
iv.  481 

Hughm,  Rev.  T.  S.  L 248 ; iv.  46 
Uvitm/tria,  peak  of  ii.  558.  .568 

//(um/iofw,  t.  Pko.  ii.  I6H— 170 

- - ■ p»«t  of,  ii.  18H 
Ht/darnety  the  Persian,  ii.  iL  8.  38.^  iiL 
‘53 

HtteiiHMy  vil,  Orchomcnia,  Beeo.  ii.  IKl. 
‘184 

Iltfltrikusy  ffylceiu*^  or  //tr/<rv«,r.  ARto.- 
W.  Loc.  ii‘.  619 
//trfr,  t.  Tkeingu,  ii.  .'‘IS 

, t.  ir.  Loc.  ii.  619 

Ht/licc^  lake,  Thcbcmiy  ii.  313.  315 
i/vmrttuMy  mn.  Ait.  ii.  420 
HvpaiUy  t.  JEnianfa,  it.  19.  23 
mn.  Tkeitoa,  ii.  219 
Uvperriuy  fn,  Th.  iv.  4.34.  440.  4R.5 
lii^antriumy  mn.  Ordumenia.,  Boo. 

‘ii.  .97.  KM),  145 
Hvpocncmuiiiy  If'.  Lor.  il.  181 
f/jfritt,  t.  Bom.  ii.  469 
— - ■ , or  Lvtimackui,  lake  AEto.  L L5S 
Hftaia,  l.  Bon.  ii.  327.  377.  474 

JaekalU,  L 92 

JumpkuriHu,  1.  MctiUctt,  iii.  473 
lanaai,  captain  of  aniiatoli,  L 244.  25.3 
lankovo,  vil.  EHmriHy  L 305 
lanni,  Ai,  or  St.  John,  mOn.  near  Th»r- 
ii.  39 

. ■ , pt.  nf  Kakdsia,  Been.  ii.  502 

, pt.  near  Parpa,  Ep,  iii.  4*  84 

iv.  23 

lanni,  Katziko,  iii.  .500 
Unnitza,  or  Venidje,  t.  near  PcUuy  ui. 
2lili 

■■  mn.  of,  tii.  2<i7 

, lake  of,  iii.  283.  287.  436 

lanOIa,  r.  Att.  ii.  426 
JitaoHy  iv.  381.  3?>9 

of  Pkrra,  ii.  3£L  168 
Ibnihim  Paaha  of  Bcr&t,  i*  45.  33R~ 
358 

Ibnihim  rni>h4  of  Skodm,  L 45 
tcariiUy  mn.  Att.  ii.  42?) 

Int*,  isl.  iii.  112 

IdotncHCCy  mn.  and  two  forta,  Am- 
hmria-Ampkihtchifty  iv.  249.  2^ 
idointntCy  t.  im  r,  A.rhi*y  Mac.  iii.  442 
lenilza,  t.  JU.  L iHil 
Icrakunia,  (Ital.  Fnlronfm),  ial. 
.Eiimin,  iii.  22 
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Jewt,  44H;  iii.  *J48;  iv.  137.  A70, 

lputiui>,  lM»hop  of  Arta,  L 4»3 
ncx.^^ciTuii  ilex),  iipscribeil,  L 1‘^: 

//iwiu,  r.  Aft,  ii.  427 
IliuiH,  t.  Datot.-Aiin.  iii.  3*28 
" ■ ' or  Tnya^  t.  Cfstrime^ 

(,'kaonia,  iv.  2A.  178 
Imperatoria,  litr  and  plain,  Tv^fik<gn, 
i.  3S9-  iv.  278 
Inackiu,  r.  ^fCnutit.  ii.  22 

, c.  Amjii.  iv.  2ii2 

Ineli,  vil.  Pkth.  iv.  3aL  llifi 
'Inia,  vil.  Tuau^nm,  ii.  4t>'2.  463 
lnje-kara>tu,  t.  A/ur.  f Hidiacmon)^  L 
M3.  ^ iii.  m m 32a 
/no,  or  LtHtx4kf<t^  mylhu*  of,  ii.  414. 
Jnoptu^  r.  Dtltts  isi.  iii.  Iii2 
Inocriptiona,  niicietit ; — 

at  Acrcepkium^  Dao.  U.  29.^.  et 
632.  rt  snf. 

at  A<iium,  Acam.  iv.  21 
at  ^hia,  Matrn.  iv.  4LZ 
at  uKoiniumy  '/iint.  12I 
at  A^itfuihenUy  A/n/urw,  ii.  40.t 
at  Ambracia.  Ep.  iv.  234 
at  Amphideiay  rho.  ii. 
at  Amjthifnjli$y  Ahte.-Tkr,  iii.  187 
at  AiuphiMMy  m Loc.  ii.  .*>89,  H 
•ry. 

at  Anficjfruy  Pko,  ii.  SAl 
in  AnfiiMirwty  ikI.  ^^aatiy  iii.  83 
at  Avoilonia,  Hi.  L «i70,  et  »eq. 
at  AthenSy  Aft.  iii.  463 ; iv.  376  ; 

Ini.  PI.  XIII.  Nos,  y ! 38,  53 
at  Berrheeay  Afac.  iii. 
at  Baa.  Laconuiy  Iiu.  pi.  XXIV'. 
No.  LU 

at  BuUisy  lU.  i.  ^ 
near  Calt/dcHy  .‘lEfo.  L 1 12 
at  CharoM^itty  Bcbu.  ii.  1 13.  ei  ao. 
628 

at  Of  Hum,  Then.  iv.  496,  H tey. 
at  Copa,  Baso.  ii.  306 
at  CoronHa,  Ba:o.  u.  133 
near  . ■,  ii.  134 

in  the  Cor^vtaw,  (enve  on  Paruu*- 
m$ ) ii. 

at  Vrannony  PHas.  iii.  363.  ft  ay. 
at  Cyrrtia,  Perr.  iv.  .303,  e/  ico.  ; 

Ini.  PI.  XXXVIII.  No.  182 
at  Daulif,  Pho.  ii.  101,  et  teq.  627, 
ei  ay. ; Ins.  PI.  V.  No.  23 
at  Ptlpki,  Pho.  ii.  358,  ef  aq.  635, 
e#  je^.  iv.  574 

in  Delusy  ^Eitaany  iii.  aq.  liil 
at  8t,  Demetrius,  KrS^ri,  d.  Ins. 

pi.  XXIIl.  No.  103 
at  Dbamlisi,  P^rr.  iv.  300 
at  Dhesiani  Afnan.  iv.  418 
at  Diumy  Mar.  Ins.  PI.  XXXI.  No. 
155 

at  EdextOy  or  Mar.  iii.  277. 
e/  atj. 

at  Eiatfia,  Pho,  ii.  82 
17 


Inseriptioiis,  ancient : — 

at  ErrfHa  Pkfhittfi*,  iv.  tt»6 
near  (womj>ki.  Hitt.  iv.  .V2.'t.  H try. 
at  (.fUDitza,  near  Ati^u,  Ptrr.  iv. 
300 

near  Hpampolia.  Pktt.  ii.  168 
at  Hitpatay  ..Eniantt,  ii.  11^  Ins. 

Pi:  III.  No.  17i  PI.  lV~No.  19 
at  Ioannin.%  Ep.  i 234^  iv.  2114 
in  Ifh4U!tiy  iii.  ilL  52 
at  Kalamo,  Att.  ii.  440 
at  Karutes,  H'.  Loc.  ii.  597 
at  Kastri,  M(xm.~Pehu.  iv.  41)5 
at  Katokbi,  near  (Enuulay  Aram. 
iii.  556 

at  Khaivat,  near  Tkettahniray 
Mac.  iii.  '2‘A5 

at  Kdzani  in  EUiuHa,  Mar.  iii. 
300 

at  Lamia,  MeUt’Phth.  ii.  2 
at  LaHtta,  Pdat.  L 440 ; Ins.  PI. 

IL  Nos.  9.  10,11.^ 
at  Lrbadria.  Boo.  H.  129.  e<  aq. 
at  I..epenu,  near  StnAu*.  Ins.  PL  L 
No.  2 

at  Leurat,  iii.  II 

at  MavTodhiliMii,  Att.’Bao.  ii.  44J 
at  Menidhi,  Att.  Ins.  PI.  XII.  No« 
56 

in  Afelus,  jEgaany  iii.  81 ; Ins.  PI. 

XXIV.  No.  113 
at  Meteors  Tgmphaay  iv.  538 
at  Afetropolity  I p.  Tk.  iv.  .309 
at  \aMpat'iitt,  IP.  Loc.  Ins.  PI. 

XXIII.  Nos.  104.  105 
at  or  near  \ictMMUy  Ep.  L 188. 
192;  iii.  4^  Ins.  PI.  XXXIV. 
Nos.  161,  162 
at  Olootaony  Perr.  Hi.  .347 
near  E.  Loc.  ii.  173 
at  Orv/iomruua.,  B<fo.  ii.  132  ft  aq, 
6.3t>.  et  aq. 

at  or  near  Oroputy  Att.-Boeo.  ii. 
447.  et  icq- 

in  Paruty  jEgtean,  iii.  8L  81 
at  Paqouty  Maqn.  iv.  368 ; Ins. 

PI.  \XXI.\.  S’o.  MB 
at  Pammvthia,  ThetprotiOy  Ins. 

PI.  XXXiV.  No.  168 
at  Pazaraki,  Tket.  iv.  494 
at  Pelagonuty  Mw.  iii.  319,  et  aq. 
at  Pdinnaum,  Hist.  iv.  289 
at  Petra,  Dotian  ptain,  Pdat.  iv. 
44.3 

at  Piarcadon,  Hitt.  iv.  317 
at  Pharmluty  Pktk.  L 4.34 
at  Pkertty  Pdat.  iv.  443 
near  Pteleum,  Phth.  iv.  343 
at  or  near  Pi/dtay  Mac.  iii.  426.  d 
aq. 

in  •SWoMiur,  rEgitany  iii.  HI 
at  Sirrha,  Mar.-Thr,  iii.  285 
at  Hisini  in  i?/ime»a.  Mae.  L 318 
at  Siurpi,  Phth.  iv.  341 
at  Sofadhes,  The*,  iv.  495 
at  SHHty  Pko.  ii.  531 
Q q 2 
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InKriptinn*.  am-irnt 

at  Tnutujru^  or  in  thr  TtintytrUr, 
fieto.  ii.  4.‘i7 . 4ti4.  470.  rt  mvf. 
at  Talari.  /V/<w.  iii,  3<»I  : Ini.  PI. 

XXXI.  No.  Uii 
in  Tr}Mf0>,  Th.  iii. 
at  7'A(iam<irt,  /*hth.  l.  457 
at  Tht4*a,  liati.  ii.  ten. 

■ ■■■  , i*kthi<tUctt^  iv.  et 

mi  ; li».  PI.  XXXIX.  No^. 

vjitwr 

at  or  in  the  Thf*pias^ 

liav.  ii.  4H0.  cL  *<V‘ 

J.m  .500.  et  mf. 

at  J/«o.  iii.  ‘23(1.  *24*2. 

*24<i.  et  $eu. 

at  Thititr,  turf*,  ii.  oH.  et  mi. 
at  Tftnmiitm.  K.  hoc.  ii.  LIo 
at  ri/Aomi,  i*ho.  ii.  78 : In«.  PI. 
V.  No.  ±» 

at  rrirtti,  Hiti.  ir.  28.5 
at  T6mavo,  k*eltia.  iii.  3.V).  371  ; 

In*.  PL  XXX.  No.  Ui 
at  Aio  Vaaili.  Aeam,  iv.  21 
at  Vatou^bi,  mon.  Acte^  Mac.  lU. 
140 

at  and  near  W>nitza.  Amm.  iv. 
21;  Ins.  PI.  XXXIV.  Noa. 
lltl 

at  Volo,  Maifft.  IT.  587 : Ins.  PI. 
XL.  Nos.  2ol.  202.  20a 
loannina,  city  of,  L 401 ; iv.  84*.  13U 
—165. 2111  a 

— — , citadel  of,  iv.  13Z 

, climate  of  i.  268 

, historv’  of,  ir.  202.  5,53— .567 

, the  anthor's  house  in,  iv.  141 

, lake  of,  I m 40^  iv. 

12L  134.155 

— — , island  of,  iv.  154 

— , plain  and  vallev  of,  L 222 : 

ir.  IfiZ 

— , Tnctropolitaii  see  of,  u 48. 1^ 

John,  St.,  I'liurt'li  and  festival  of,  near 
lo4n.  iv.  88 

— — , mon.  near  Dhosfina,  Pho. 
ii.  546;  at  JKph^re,  TharpnAia^  iv,  5iL 
75  : at  MeiihcBu,  Miupi,  iv.  4 14.  Sec 
Ai  lanni 

/o/noi,  t.  MiUfn.  iv,  373 
JoH.  r.  lliM.  iii.  342 : iv.  279.  546 
Ionian  Islands  in*  21 
Jones,  Mr.  L 248.  379 
Irini,  Krria,  Hcl.  ruin,  .€/o.  L 115. 
130;  Mi.  .5:t9 

7rw,  or  /m,  t.  5/c/w,  U.  21 
Ifidhom  Ai,  pt.  near  Antieym^  2*ho.  ii. 
.540 

Ismail  Bey,  of  Sf'irea,  iii.  202 
JtntrHm^  r.  TAr/ietiy  ii,  2Ji5,  236 
/saonVi,  t.  TkiviirtAia.  S’.  84 

dist.  rkik.  iv.  351 
Jfthmue^  the,  ii.  58ft 
Iitib,  t.  PatfMui^  iii.  469.  475 
/fus,  t.  MeixiH^.  ii.  408 
Jthitm.  iii.  **5  ^50 
18 


hkome^  t.  //m/.  L 429 ; iv,  510 
Ihatat,  t.  Phth.  iv.  356 
Iviron,  njon.  Acte^  M*ic.  iii.  124 
Jumper,  the  tix*c,  ii.  52:t 
Jumt,  temples  of 

liugUu,  at  H.  LS 

at  PUitmi.  ii.  564 
nt  C\>roneui,  ii.  1.39 
Jupiter.,  temples  of  :— 

at  [kidipmti.  iv.  I9f>— 201 
of  J.  .4cr<rtis.  near  Ktkopia,  Atkama' 
nia,  iv.  .5^ 

J.  Arittut.oM  Mt.  PAium,  iv.  38.5 
J.  j^netiuH,  in  CejAuHenia^  iii.  ^ 
J.  4mwoM,  at  TM>ee,  ii.  2^ 

J.  Apkenue,  A/e»wrtit,  ii.  4l4 
J.  liitsifeue.,  nr  ifYipkoniut,  at  Ze> 
hatleia^  ii.  125.  LtO.  131 
J.  Coniu*„  at  Mejfaru.  ii.  .394 
J.  KlrHtkenu»y  at  i*(attKn^  ii.  3t>6 
J.  Hifpittue.  in  ThAteett,  it.  248 
J.  l/vftsiitH»,  at  TMee,  ii.  2.33 
J.  huphvttiue^  near  Vomneia^  ii. 

l,y»,  UH;  at  Afus,  iv.  362 
J.  Metfiettu,  at  Z1h/w,  ii.  .52<1 
J.  0/vM/^'wN,  at  Mepitra,  ii,  .3.93 ; 
at  iii.  410 

J.  Palamnitat^  worship  of,  at  Cfom- 
;>Ai,  iv,  52.3 

Jupiter's  spear  or  sceptre,  at  Ckm- 
roaeni,  ii.  U5 

Justinian,  edifices  of,  L 67 : ii,  64;  iv. 

65. 9Z  — 

Justiniana  /*rt»w,  or  Achrie^  t.  Mac. 
or  lU,  iii.  273 

JueiinvtHu  Seeumla^  or  pfpittma,  t. 

J'kract  or  Mae.  iii.  476 
Juetinianopolu^  t.  Vkaoniu,  Kp.  L 76 

Kadi,  khan  of  the,  Btvo.^Pho.  ii.  OIL 
190 

Kafkana,  pi.  C%Ac.  Mac.  iii.  Ifilj 
Kaienitza,  r.  JJorU,  ii.  12.  8fi 
Kaiiza,  vil.  'Agrafii,  d.  iv.  272 
KakardhitzA,  or  Kakardhista,  a summit 
of  Pimiftey  L 

— — - ■ ^ prospect 

from,  L ‘^9 

Kakiskals  mn.  1 07 ; ii.  608 

Kak6sis  vil.  Dcea.  ( Tkitfie),  ii.  S*W — 
513 

KaInbaka,  or  HtoffGs,  t.  HiA.  ( JBph 
»i«iM jy  L 419— 424j  iv.  262.  .5itf 
Kalamis  r.  ThmpnAia  ( Tk^min J,  iL 
2!L  105.  400  ; iv.  79.  94  ; valley  of  the 
PpiKT  Kalama,  iv.  iSl 
Kalnmaki,  mills  near  LAMuiriUy  Bwo. 
ii.  138.  504 

Kalamitza,pt.  Scyrus,  isl.  iii.  107 
Kalamo.  vii.  Ati.  Ii. 

— , isl.  Ai'um.  iii.  ^ et  $eo, ; Iv, 

13,  16 

Kalana,  mn.  Airraid  L 288 ; iv.  253 
Kalapddhi,  vil.  E.  Loc.  ii.  170.  186 
Kalarftes,  t.  Ml. /'iWw,  L 271—2^3; 
iv.  2«|L  214 
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Kalbaki.  vU.  an<l  khao,  MolosrUy  L4(>0; 
iv.  97 

Kalcntxi,  ril.  ii.  4^ 

Kaltkni,  vil.  Eiimekty  iii.  IIQ4 
Katiari,  t.  Eonlan,  L 3*29  : iii.  317 
KaHa«a,  vil.  Chatmio^  i.  18.  6.5 
Kalt(f;4ni,  mins  of  Leumt  at,  iii.  li 
Kaik(m<ia-<ti,  vil.  lU.  L 379 
Kali^hrritza,  hill  ucor  Kgnpo,  ii.  2ti2. 

Kalutzi,  on  thr  Aou$y  Chaonia^  L 2^ 
Kamarrs,  vil.  I)ori»^  ii.  2^ 

Kamarina,  vil.  L 2-44 

■ — ■■  , Hellenic  ruins  at,  L 2.50 

I , liver  of,  iv.  4Z 
Kambo.  sub*tiist.  of  Arta,  iv.  229 
Kamenitza,  ruined  vil.  Chtumia,  L 
Kanaki.  Kyr  Khristn,  of  Delvino,  L LS 
Kanalaki,  vil.  Thrspnttia^  iv.  ^ 

Kanali,  vil.  Ountopieti,  iv.  41  ■ 

Xanalia,  vil.  on  lake  Bafjeui^  Th,  iv. 
— tJtt  i:u 

Kanaviri,  or  Kankvri,  r.  Theitoa^  H. 
21  ti.  47B.  4fia 

Kandili.mn.  ii.  275. 371.  409; 

iii.  24 

Kanina,  vil,  and  castle  near  Avl6na,  ///. 
I 2.  384;  iv.5.54 

Kantk,  %*il.  A/o/oaxw,  L 25<> ; iv.  254 
Kapa  (Ital.  f'appa),  its  manufacture,  L 
4ix  ^ 2H4  ; iii.  335.  407j  iv,  35M 
Kap4,  vil.  7/t^.  iv.  518 
Kapandriti,  vil.  Att.  ii.  46*3 
Kaprsnitxa,  vil.  Orvs/w,  L *4.'t3 
Kaprena,  vil.  M<utn.  iv.  431 
Kapsali,  pt.  Cerigo,  iii.  liil 
Katwokhori,  vil.  Mwdonia^  Mac.  iii. 

m43s 

K&ptima,  vil.  B<bo.  (Charoncia)^  ii. 
lOfi  112.  192 

. , iuscriplions  at,  ii.  028 

Kapiitji,  vil.  Tkcaf.  iv.  3U4 
Karabairkm.  vil.  Th.  iv.  408 

Karaheber,  Hasaan,  of 'Ktmpo,  ii.  253 
Karabumu,  prom.  Cntgdfn^  Mac,  iii. 
438.432 

Kara  Mustafa  Pasha  besieges  Corfu,  L 
42 ; iv.  .5l>ti 

Kartd&gh,  mn.  PeJas.  L 444.  447 ; iv. 
442  451  404 

Karadanli,  vil.  Phth.  iv.  332 
Karader^,  or  Ligarm,  vil.  Ptlas.'Ptrr. 
iii.  3.52 

Kansdi^li,  vil.  Print.  Hi.  332.  38Q 
Karaffunitlbes,  shepherds,  iv.  83.  430 
Karakaxa,  inn.  Att.  ii.  444 
Kanuuiisa,  vil.  Beta.  ii.  2111 
Kanismak,  or  MavToneri,  r.  Botiitfa^ 
iii.  210 

Karash,  Turk,  name  of  rivers  EripoH^ 
Strymon^  and  AVsfMs,  Hi.  268.  275 
Karatjair,  lake  near  liinssa  f .Vesaoaw^, 
i.  445;  iv.  4113 

Kanulagh,  or  Mavrovuni,  mn.  Thciu.  L 
444 

Karakaln,  moii.  Atir,  Mar.  lii.  1311 
Karalar,  vil.  Prhtf.  Hi.  373 
19 


Knrambnghi,  a summit  of  //fVuvM,  ii. 
.500 

Karnmuratates,  the,  .\lbanian  tribe,  Vp. 
Kp.  iv.  101 

Kurasinak,  prom,  mouth  of  Axiut^ 
Mae.  Hi.  4o7 

Karava,  mn.  'Agrafa,  d.  iv.  27.5 
Kar«vi')poro,  bridge,  THkkala  d.  iv.  .530 
KanLbenitza,  vil.  E.  Loc.  ( Oput  i,  U. 

174 

Kanihiki,  vil.  A>ru,  H.  72.  (For  other 
places  of  this  name  see  Gardhiki) 
Kardhitza,  or  (tardhitza,  vi).  ^cro. 

( AentjAium  J,  ii.  219.  279.  2f>5 
■ ■ ■ ■ , t.  Pp.  Th.  iv.  .50.5 

Kanaiit,  or  Kuiaiaimi,  dist.  Eonirnty  L 
312 

Karidti,  vil.  Thetjirotui.  iv.  ^ 

Karitza,  t.  Mt.  Gxm,  iii.  1 ; iv.  415 
I I ■ -I.,  vil.  Mttfamt.  iv.  .02 
Karla,  lake  of,  Th.  ( BaAr'U Hi.  373; 
iv.  4111  41iL  421 

Karlili,  district  of,  L 125—125;  Hi.  510. 
540 


Karpenisi,  t.  Dryn 
kari  o: 


KaKites,  vil.  HI  E>c.  ii.  59t>.  020 
Karvunari,  vil.  Ckaonui,  i,  33 
Karvunaria,  r.  Mrli*  ( Arntput ),  H.  51 
Kar^'uniari,  vil.  ThcsprftHa^  Iv.  7Q 
Katy  a,  vil.  E.  hoc.  ii.  67 

, vil.  [htlopia.  I.  4ti0  ; H.  16 
— TviTTT^allinSd 

vil.  Mt.  tHympus,  iii.  349 

Karydhi,  ran.  Mryaris^  H.  ,371.  409 
Karyes,  or  Kares,  t.  Acte,  A/ac.  iii.  121 
Kassandbni,  f Pallene  i,  Atac.  Hi.  163 

, gulf  of,  ii).  162 

— , gate  of,  ( Potidma ),  Hi, 

152 


Kassdpo,  vil.  Corfh,  L 12.  23 

, channel  and  rocks  of,  L 12.  91 
Kuxtamonitu,  mon.  Ade^  Alac.  iii.  120 
Kustaiiia,  vil.  un  Mt.  Benniws,  Alac.  iii. 
296 


■ , Megili,  vil,  'Agrafa,  d.  Iv. 

2Z0.3U8 

Knsloria,  t.  and  lake,  Orcstit,  325« 
332  ; in.  336 

Kastrkki,  vil.  Hist.-Tymphaa,  i.  419; 
iv.  .536  • 

Kastri,  Hel.  site,  A7oAnwm,  L 238 
" — , Hel.  site  on  Mt.  Osm,  iv.  4l4 
— — , vil.  Pho.  ( ),  ii.  .5.5)4 
- I , vil.  and  Hcl.  site,  Thetprolvt,  L 
232;  iv.  3L  33 

-■  ' , vil,  and  Hel.  site,  near  Mt, 
Pelium,  iii.  373 ; iv.  403.  447 

Hel.  site  near  Tumavo,  Pda*, 
In.  3811  3^  Iv.  298 
Kastri6tis«a,  ruined  fort.  Gulf  of  ArU, 
Iv.  237 

Kastrites,  (the  inhabitants  of  Aighyr6- 
kastro,)L26 

Kastritza,  moii.  near  lokn.  L 269.  291 

. Hellenic  rily  at,  iv.  127.  l.% 

Kastro,  vil.  Mdu*.  in.  £8 
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KMtro*kia,  Yil.  CVu*cmmm,  tv.  iii 
Katafoniu,  pu  AmphuiH'hid,  iv,  *237 . 'J.^0 
Katafypki,  vtl.  Pteritt^  ui.  ‘2^7 
Kaufwlii.  >nl.  Apmfa  d.  iv.  ^ 
Katailo.  pt.  Ckaonta,  L 1112 
KaUvottira,  mn.  .WfVw,  u.  4 — ^*24 

— I , or  ahMW  of  the  ('rjJfurtts, 

Been.  ii.  rt  mi. 

'■  of  the  HalutriWy  ii.  30fl. 

ai« 

~ of  loannina,  L 4l0;  iv.  I3i 
Katerina,  t.  /*ien«i,  iii.  4 14.  4'24 
Kftto  Mariiai,  or  l.«ogotheti,  vil.  Ati.  iL 
427 

Katuna,  vil.  ^ewm.  L lt>3;  iii.  51 1 ; 

Katrika,  vil.  near  loktinina,i. 

Katokhi,  vil.  ^£/o.  lit  543.  5.V> 
Kauikaveli,  vil.  Th^na$,  Bau.  ii.  478 
Katzula,  vil.  Bveu.  ii.  327, 

32K 

Kautklari.  vil.  7W<m.  iii.  .3<i0 
Kazik'humh,  prmn.  mouth  of  Asita.. 
lU.  438 

Kataiko'lanni,  iii.  .V49 
Kavaln,  t.  Mac.-Thr.  iii.  IM 
, gxiif  of,  m.  iza 

- - mountain  of,  iii.  *222 

Kavaya,  hill  of,  IH.  L 374 

Kefalari,  r.  //«/i«rfia,  B<gf>.  ii.  207. 

2LL42I 

Kefali,  prom.  Chutmia^  L 12 

, pcninnula,  near  Anticifra^  Pho. 
U.  540 

Kefald,  isl.  pilf  of  .5rta,  L 200 
Kefalonia  ( CrfthalIrnM iii.  .Vv—58 
Kefaloa,  or  mullet,  LO;  iii.  likj 
Kcfalo«i,  fn.  and  Hel.  site,  J*ktk.  iv. 

aaiL35i 

Kefalovryaea  of  the  Crphisgus^  Been.  Ii. 

IQ.  84 

Kekhrenia,  vil.  Aeam.  i.  15Q 

, ridjjc  of,  L 1 59  : iii.  505 

KrkhretiiatZA,pa«a  and  Hel.  fort.  Aram. 
L15fi 

Kekhrnpula,  Hel.  site,  Actirn.  i.  172; 
iv.  U.  24 

Keibcrini,  mn.  Amftmriti^  l 215.  220 
Kendromata,  mon.  .4ctin».  L 103 
Keramidhi,  vil.  Maipi.  iv.  411i 
Keraaia,  pt.  ('kaonui^  L 102 
K^rata,  mn.  Att.  ii.  4QQ 
Kervasark.  pt.  and  Hel.  site,  /Inira.  L 
ItiO.  lG-2;  iv.  22H  243 
Kervel,  vil.  lit.  L 3<)6 
Kesaria,  vil.  Elirneia.  iii.  804 
Ketjel,  Ak,  vil.  Phtk.  iv.  357.  358 
Ketizlar,  vil.  7*5/5.  iv.  331.  4(19 
Khadova,  vil.  on  Mt.  Bermiun^  Aftn*.  iii. 

Klisali,  vil.  .Myttrlonw.  iii.  231 
Khnivat.  vil.  near  Saloniki,  iii.  234 

, pjN»  of,  iii.  4111 

Khalia,  \il.  Btm.  ii.  Hi 
Khaliki,  vd.  Ht  soiirve  of  .l••5e/o«•'.  i, 
287.  204:  iv.210 
■ ■ pioiii.  eulf  of  .Vu^,  iii. 

20 


Khalki,  vil.  Platme.  ii.  ^24 
Khalkitza,  mn.  .drnm.  iii.  544 
Khamiko,  vil.  Phfh.  iv.  343 
Khanko,  mother  of  Alf  Paaha,  L 
42 

Kbatiopulo,  khan  and  pa««i  near  Arta, 
L 21^ ; iv.  KV>.  *2.^1 

Kharalomho,  St.,  church  of,  near  7*5«- 
via^  ii.  48.3 

Knarkiophli,  vil.  yidzmw,  iv.  253 
Khartih  tree,  L 104  : iii.  498 
Kliasika,  villa|(t>«  Chale.  Mat.  iii.  Ii22 
Khasn^i,  vil.  DuWmi,  Pho.  ii.  Qfi.  216 
KhoMti,  mn.  and  Bub>d.  Hiet.  t,  426. 
430;  iv.  *266 
■ ■■  , vU.  AN.  ii.  382 
Khelidhoni,  r.  I)asg.  L 346.  .348 
Khierisovo.  vil.  .C/o.  L 120;  vil.  Afo- 
lome.  L 2ti2 : vil.  7*<rraravi,  iv.  Ill ; 
vil.  A^fa  d.  iv.  253 
Khilandto,  mon.  Ade^  Mac.  iii.  141. 
151 

Rhilidhromia,  isl,  jKpeenn^  iii.  112 
Khlimd,  mn.  7*5/5.  iv.  3^18 
Khlonid.  mn.  Bm>.  ii.  163.  167.  1 80 
Khimara,  t.  and  dist . Chaoitia,  L 2.  8I_; 

pt.  ^ manners,  84,  8.5.  89 
Kndika,  vil.  Thesnrotia,  iv.  ^ 
Kholomdn,  or  Solomuii,  mn.  Chale, 
Mat.  iii.  162.  2.30 
Khold,  r.  7*5/5.  iv.  3;^  3.56 
Kh5|iari,  or  'Opan,  nm.  Daee.  i.  343.  345 
Khoreftd,  pt.  Sfagn.  iv.  303 
Khdrmovo,  vil.  and  mn.  .A/m.  30,  d 

$tq.  ^ ^ 469 

KhortiXtu,  mn.  near  Soloiiiki,  iii.  232 
KhortA-kastro,  mins  Ma*m>  >v.  MI 
KhAsia,  or  KhAstia,  t.  Mt.  Helioom^  ii. 
513 

Khrywivitza,  vil.  Za(/5ri,  loan.  d.  i.  293 
Khivpa,  mn.I9ffo.  ( MeemtiiH* ).  ii-219. 
24/ . 'iSiL  211 

Khhbavo,  vil.  Pho,  ii.  9^  190 
KhiinicHtza,  vil.  7’5<tOfita,  L 57.  611 
Kiata  or  f}hi4&,  vil.  and  rastle  near 
Suli,  L 228 

K)4ri,  dist.  Itfua.-Orevfis,  L 342 
KieptTia,  vil.  and  valley  Atia.  L 392 
Kieper^  viL  Khimara,  Ep.  L 79 ; viL 
Cirevcni,  Cp,  Mm'-  L MI 
Kiepina,  mon.  near  Kalar^tes,  Mt./*ia* 
iv.  213 

KiH^ia,  vil.  All.  ii.  428 
Kin^ta.  r.  Ban.-Pho.  it.  Q6^  190.  IM 
KiAni,  pt.  7/5am,  iii.  52 
Kirtzini,  vil,  Hid.  iv.  287.  3X3 
Kiseli,  vil.  H’.  Lnr.  ii.  i?21 
Kiscrli.  vil.  Mt,  Oww,  iii.  380 
Kitaavo,  mn.  Th.  ( Orm ),  iii.  384;  iv. 
407 

Kitro,  vil,  Pitria,  iii.  427 
Klarentza,  vil.  Thtnprtitia-C\imipii'a, 
iii.  4 

Klcfies,  the.  iii.  .5.il ; »v.  206.  X>3 

Kliinin«V,  pt.  H'nnm,  j}i.  28 
KlinoNo,  vil.  .V.ihifvt,  iv.  2<t-> 

— . river  of,  L 418 
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KlUun,  vil.  cAAtle,  Hel.  «ito,  and  pass 
on  the  Aotu,  i.  3*2.  392— 3H3 

, bevi  gf,  L 4l 

■ or  pa»6  of  Mt.  Zvff^s.  /Efo.  L 

IIQ 

, of  Suli,  L 23L  23Z 

- — of  Siatista,  Klimeia^  L 311 

- — of  Forte*,  or  (rate*  of  Trikkala, 
iv.  519 

—  Vlakho,  t.  Orfjgtu-Eortianty  i, 

Knlxovo,  vil.  Agrafa  d.  iv.  272 
Kokhia,  vil.  Bceo.  ( J*lat<ta H.  323 
K5kkina,  pt.  Phtk.  iv.  366 
K6kkino,  \*il.  near  lake  Cinxtis.  ii.  280. 
292 

I ■ , L ^io.  ii.  600 

X6kkino'Utbari,vil.  Tymphita^jEthicia^ 

L ll7 

Kokkinopl5,  vil.  Mt.  Olympng,  iii.  .S3.S 
Kokl6banhi,  vil.  Pkth.  iv.  o3U 
KokotOs,  vil.  Mt.  Othnff,  iv.  33^ 
Kok6»,  dist.  Mt.  OihtySy  iv.  .338 
Koliadhrv,  vil.  L 220.  262 

Kolles,  a sniniuit  of  Heliam^  ii.  5*^9 
Kolokotu,  vil.  Hist,  L 13]  : iv.  290. 316 
Koldnia,  Albanian  dUt.  Pkm.-Ortftif^ 
L 322,  342;  iv.  U3.  123 
Kombdii,  vil.  near  Arta,  iv.  235 

river  of,  iv.  21^ 

Kometzade*,  vil.  Atuhnwia^  219 
Koinineno  Lithari,  fort.  Ditss.  L 348 
Komoladlie*,  vil.  Ainianes,  ii.  lA 
Konaakd,  vil.  Elitwia^  L .31 9 
Kondoiaiini,  Mitjo,  captain  of  armatuli, 
Iv.  252 

Kondo-v6ni,  mn.  Ptlas.  iii.  372 
Koniaridhe*.  Turks  of  Thetsalr,  k 144 : 
iii.  174.  3.57  ; Iv.  327.  419 
Koniaro-khdrii^  villages  near  Larissa, 
iii.  357 

Konidhiri,  vil.  near  Vdnitza,  Acam. 
k 166.  li‘2 

Konispoli,  t.  Chaonia^  L 98 

- ^ ruins  on  Mt.  Ctfvwi/>w,  iii. 
.3.50 

K6nitza,  t.  ParavxBa^  U 39ii;  iv.  103~ 
115.  121 

Konopiiza,  vil.  Acam.  iii. 

Kdprena,  pt.  Oulf  of  Arta.  Ep.  iv. 
K6raka,  rucks  in  Ithaca.,  iii.  ^9^  H 
Korkku,  bridge  of,  Achclaus.  Atba- 
mania,  iv.  269.  272 

Korandpulo,  vil  Thespraiia,  k 405  ; iv. 

50 

Koriani,  or  Guriani,  vil.  near  Coroneia, 
hwo.  ii.  135 

Korombili,  mu.  Dtto.  w.  coast,  ii.  500 
—502 

Kor6ni,  nion.  .\gmfa  d,  iv.  271 
Kdronn,  ton.  Nturus,  ill.  95 
Kortiklii,  vil.  Hist.  tv.  316.  512 
Korytza.  or  Gorlja,  t.  Zkisr.  k 336.  d. 
stetf.\  iii.  329 

Kotmira,  vil.  lo4n.  d.  k 263;  iv.  33 
Kostalexi.  vil.  Maiane*,  ii.  Ll 
Kotova7.dlii.  vil.  T’vmpAtftr,  L 4lii 
21 


Kotovazdlii,  river  of,  L 4l7 
Kotr^  vil.  near  Tepeleoi,  k 5lL  389 
Kotziaka,  or  Kutjaka,  mu.  and  suIk 
dist.  of  Trikkafa,  k 419;  iv.  277. 
526 

K6tzika,  vil.  Ckaonia,  k 104 
Kdlzista,  vil.  Mt.  Pixtius,  iv.  83 
Koveltzi,  vil.  near  Trikkala,  i.  424 
K6zani,  t.  Klvufia,  iii.  299 
Kraiiia,  vil.  Grevenk  d.  k 30Q;  iii.  404 
KraUo\-a,  sub-dist.  Trikkala,  k 418 ; 
iv,  2<>5 

— — — — ,orrivcrofMiritza,iv.2(i2.546  . 
Kravari,  dist.  Mto.  k 124  ; ii.  .599.  602 
Kre^-asara.  vil.  Pho.  ii.  95 

, bill  of,  ii.  95.  189.  194 

Xrio-nor6,  source*,  foot  of  Mt.  Vhalri$, 
jEto.  k 107 ; sources  near  loan.  iv. 
134 

Krihs6,  vil.  near  Dtlphi.^  ii.  58^1.  5H6 
Kritiri  mn.  Prrr.  iii.  3.t8 
Knipi,  vil.  liaeo.  ii.  143 
Krbpista,  vil.  Orcstu,  k 3.33 
Kr^ftiswi,  vil.  Elimeia,  L3Q4 
Ktinia,  x\\.  Elimeia,  iii.  304 
Kubla,  vil.  Greveuk  d.  k 305 
Kudbesi,  mn.  and  dist.  Chaonia-IH.  k 
4.  3.’).  352 

Kufd,  pt.  SUhtmia,  Mac.  iii.  119 
Kiifus,  vil.  Mt.  Ofhrjft,  iv.  3.52 
Kugbni,  mn.  near  Suit,  k 227.  239 
Kukia,  fort  near  8uli,  L 228 
Kbkora,  vil.  Mt. //r/econ,  ii.  20.5 
Kukurkva,  vil.  near  Mt.  Pelium,  iv. 
40.3  41K 

Knlakik,  t.  Mjfoti.  iii.  258 
Kuliaradbes,  vil./*prr.>A7i.  iv.  217,218 
Kulindrds,  ril.  Pieria-Ematkia7mr'2^^ . 
429 

Kuloritzs,  vil.  Cki$onia,  k 
Kunierki,  or  Komerki,  r.  near  Trikkala, 
iv.  264.  530 

KOndura,  vil.  Mcparui,  ii.  374.  408 
Kurbali,  vil.  Hid,  k 4ii0 
KCirendo,  sub-dist.  loan.  d.  iv.  16.5 
Kurila,  mn.  Thruprtitia,  iv.  57^  73^  192 
Kurt  Pashk,  of  Ik*rkt,  iii.  540 
Kurt>aga,  vil.  ^Eto,  ( Calydoa ),  k iil9. 
112;  iii.  .53.3 

Kurt^i,  t.  Thcspr<4ia,  iv.  71 
Kurteza^  a summit  of  Heiicon,  ii.  373 
Kurtzolaii,  prom.  Alto.  iii.  571 
Kutltimusi,  nnm.  Atic,  Mac.  iii.  124 
Kunitjki,  E.  Thracr,  iii.  216 
Kutzandtmlo,  ril.  Cusmifuga,  k 243 
Kutzi,  vil.  on  up.  ThyauiU,  Ep.  iv.  95 
Kutz^i,  vil.  Utrtpnrntic  plain,  tii.  198 
Kkvelo,  vil.  an<f  Hel.  ruins  Ato.  k 126 
150 

Kj’fu,  vil.  'Agrafa  ^ iv.  275 
Kyras,  bridge  of.  r.  .ArocA/kas,  k 292; 
iv.  259 

Kyrikki,  vil.  near  AViris,  Phi.  u.  518. 
526 

Labanitza,  niu.  iv.  72 

Lkbovo,  t.  Alin,  k 27.  417 
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lAHtiTui,  or  t.  /V/u«.  iv.  lid 

iAicmus,  iL  tminmit  of  PimJiu,  iv.  ‘J40. 

•m. 

Ltiin*,  df»th  of,  ii.  105 
Laka,  •ub-(li<t.  Arta.  iv.  '2'29 
Lakhaua,  vil.  Owi/tia^  Afuc,  iii.  2Q&. 
•ill 

Ijikhanukutm.  ruins  Tyut/ikao.  L ‘.^4 
^ vil.  and  caatlc  .l/o/owtV^ 

iv.  m 

Lakia.  vil.  MUotsui,  L 1125 
— river  of,  L 225.  2‘l‘l 
, Lamari,  lub-dist.  Ana,  L 244  : iv,  22! > 
Aamia,  1.  Phlk.-MfU*  (Zituoi)  ii.  2.  2Q 

l.amia,  dint.  .Acum.  near  iii.  ii. 

23 

lAnraza,  vil.  .Im/Acmmi,  A/<ir.  iii.  206. 

232,  '*X\ 

LufiAvftium,  mn.  Jiceo.  ii.  13^1.  I4l 
LAinista,  lake  of,  near  loan.  L 400:  iv« 

$0. 127.  m 

Lari,  £.  at  JtmtufTft,  Baeo.  ii.  455.  4(30 
Larissa,  r.  PfUu.  L 435 — 143 ; iii.  ikilL 
372;  iv.  21LL  531 
. . , Palra,  vil.  lit.  21L1 

Larimt  Crrtwuitr^  t Pkik.  iv.  2S1 
Larmes,  mills  of,  Bceo.  K.  coast,  ii.  28<J. 
202 

Lamaki,  pt.  ('ru»<ni$t  bav,  ii.  503,  594 
t/ttnpuHn^  upiter  and  lower,  L,  B«eu.- 
Pko.  ii.  23il  269 

Lapatknf,  fort,  near  Trmfte^  iii.  350. 
39L118 

Laaalle,  Mr.  L 104.  161 
LaapokhAri,  vil.  near  mouth  J*enriu3^ 
iv.  3:^ 

i.atani,  vil.  Baeo.  ii.  Idl 
Laurence,  St.  ril.  Ma<fn.  iv.  392 
Bnurium,  mn.  Att.  ii.  42(» 

Lavdhari,  vil.  L 345 
Lavra,  mon.  Acif^  A\fac.  iii.  126 
Llrari,  a summit  of  J*intlus^  L 3)7.  397 ; 
iv.  107.  12.5 

lather,  dye  for,  iv.  2BQ 
Le^mtieuiy  t.  Bwo.  ii.  120.  ef  ar</. 
jUfHon^  t.  Pktt.  ii.  69 
licfka,  vil.  Itkaai^  iii.  31 

, ruined  vil.  Bago,  (Tkes^<ia ii. 

129 

Lefkadlia,  ( LfuctUy)  iii.  10 — 22 

, strait  of,  i.  165.  172 

l>fldmo,  prom.  Corfu,  in.  2 
L^fta,  vil.  Pho.  ( Eluttia y,  ii.  1£2 
Leftheridha,  is!.  Ckalc.  Mnc.  iii.  162 
Lefthero-khori,  vil.  Perr.  iv.  315 
I^tokary^  vil . Mt.  Olj/tnp»$^  iii.  106 
L<won,  the  Roman,  iv.  402 
I<eKlill,  vil.  f L 51 
I.^kh5nia,  vil.  Matjn,  iv.  376.  ^192 
Lehinitim^  plain  Eubmty  ii.  265 
LpU.t^  tomb  of,  A/#y/»fro,  ii. 

L^lovo,  Ail.  L 2.V) : iv.  2.54 

Lenia,  inu.  /Amk.  342.  .•U(i 

kinj{  of  ii.  6.  10 

Lepenu,  or  Ixitoniu,  vil.  near 
Acnrn.  i.  12>K.  I l.'t 
I . v.nllev  of,  L 157 
•>» 


Lcpsiiia.  vil.  Ati.  ( Elriui»)^  ii.  379 
Ijrm'kg  of  Ihluhi^  ii.  554 
Letf^  L M^yavttia,  iii.  461 
Lrtkaus,  r.  at  7'riati,  Tk.  L 425;  iv. 
265.  269 

Lrmvtfy  prom.  Ijntcan^  iii.  liL  11 
ijrufinty  sil.  Bixu.  li.  480.  484 
--  - , battle  of,  ii.  131,  485 

lAem'imuty  prom.  f>»rr|fr(i,  L ^ Hi.  2.  5 
Lia,  pt.  Ithttcoy  iii.  ^ 51 
Liaknra,  summit  of  Mt.  Pumanuty  ii. 
1(15-  527.  535 

Liajv,  .Albanian  tribe.  L 60.  61 
I.ia^koviki,  t.  l*nrm‘f9Uy  iv.  109 
Lia^kovo,  vil.  *Amfa  d.  iv.  272 
Lifteihria*  and  /'cfm.  fns.  Mt,  L»Ae- 
iknuifty  Boxk  U.  138 
LifieiknutHy  mil.  Baxi.  ii.  Ui9.  141 : ill. 
413.  422 

Libdkliovo.  t.  Atis.  L iv.  101 
Lickatif$,  islands,  Enhoic  straits,  H.  177 
Lidhoriki,  l.  Ill  Lot\  ii.  .597 
Lt^ntja,  Albanian  dist.  L2l 
Lightning,  the  bill  of,  at  Hull,  L 226. 
23L239 

Lilepiiy  t.  l*ho.  ii.  ZL  81.  90.  119.  561 
Liinrui,  lagoon  at  VAuitza,  Acvm.  L 
l(i6 

Limuitay  t.  .-fcqrN.  L 144.  148.  162 ; 
iii.  575;  iv.  243—251  ; t.  Hiat.  iv. 
510 

Linghiadlu's,  vil.Zag6ri,  loan.  tL  L 399 
Linquny  mn.  A/o/osinir,  L 387  . 396;  iv. 
1‘62 

Linovrdkh),  lake  Acam.  L LZ3 
Lijiso,  vi).  EtJtmi  ( Aiuiejmta ii.  126 
/.issas,  t-  III.  (Losh),  Ui.  477 
IJiharitza,  castle  and  serai,  in  loan.  L 
40.S ; Iv.  151 

Litdkhoro,  vil.  Mt.  CMviiipwty  iii.  406. 
422 

Lifts,  isl.  (Cengotto),  iii.  75 

Livadbi,  or  Vlidcbolivudbo,  t.  Perr.  L 
319  ; m.  331 

■ ■ , or  lake  of  Senzina,  Thehen^  ii. 

315 

iivadbla,  L Been.  ( I^Kuteia  ii.  1 18, 

rt  tteif.  202,  et  srr/. 

Livadlid,  t.  and  dist.  (ephaUentOy  iii.  60 
Livadliftstra,  pL  Boo.  w.  auut,  ii.  501 
Livanatrs,  vil.  E.  Loc.  ii.  175 
Lixftri,  t.  (ephai/raiuy  iii.  60.  61 
Liziti,  vil.  near  Tcpclcni,  L56 
Locri  OziAa,  or  western,  ii.  9L  615 
. , eastern,  ii.  176 

Lngarft,  Ingoon  near  Arta,  L 202 
Logotbeti,  or  Kbondnidliima  of  Livad- 
hia,  ii.  202 

■ ■ ■■  — , nr  Khalikiupulo  of  Vftnilza, 

L 16fi : iii.  IM 
Ijonguri,  vil.  Eluniiy  lii.  161 
Lopes[^  or  Limwal,  vil.  on  lower  AouSy 
i.  34;  vil.  Tkesprotia,  i.  llfi 
htfitity  r.  nulutrtitiy  Bttn.  h.  209.  498 
I>ovt,  wor>liip  of,  nt  Tkr'pWy  ii.  482, 
IfMi 

I>^xadbn,  vil.  //irf.  is*.  509 
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l/o£et£i,  vil.  Iu4ti.  d.  iv.  217 
Luari,  vil.  lU.  L 

Luke,  St.  church  at  Thehes,  ii.  ‘22A 

,mon.  u\iitiri»,Pho.  iL  .V24.  .S29 
LakUi,  vil.  Ba^>.  E.  coast,  ii.  271.  27G 
f^tikovikia,  %il.  KdoHU^  iii.  1.09 
Lukovo,  vil.  Chnonia,  i, 

Lunji,  vil.  Vkaonuiy  L 
Lun»,  vil.  castle,  and  aul^dist.  Arta,  L 
24.1  2.W;  ir,  2M. 

. river  of,  i.  IflL  2^  iv.  2^ 

I. uiieri.  Roman  artist,  iv.  KiO 
Lustina,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  I9 
Lutraki,  pt.  Oulf  of  Arta,  Acurn.  L 1<)3, 

ilili  ill.  4^  iv.il3 
LtiUi,  vil.  C>/rAomeirtt/,  Hmj.  ii. 
Liiuiana,  vil.  Acun$.  iv.  ,5 
Lcbjadha,  plain,  pt.  and  is).  Ckalff.  A/oc. 
ill.  Itjj.  lUti 

/.acANiV/fu,  t.  III.  iii.  281 
Lt/ckmlia,  liUie,  iii.  280.  328 

summit  of  PamuiixHs  (Lia- 
‘kura),  ii.  (iL  ^12 
Lycnriomium  ( Trmp^  ),  iii  .180 

Ljitiiun.oT Litiiitu^T.  iii.  270.437 

Lvftovitu,  mn.  and  mon.  Anint.  iii.  ill 
■ lake  of,  L 157:  iii.  512 

Ijt)kokh6ri,  vil.  .lito.  on  Mt,  Vieiia,  de- 
Btroye<i  by  a landalip,  L LU 

— — .f-Uo.  on  the  Mumo,  H.  80 *» 

Ltk(>*toino,  khan  and  bridpt>  near  loan. 

*L  dlUj  iv.  121 

—  { Tftttpe  jy  iii.  .184.  388 

Lykbrsi,  vil.  TkJvfunjtin,  iv.  53 
LtfurnttiA,  or  Lyww,  di»t.  //>-  A/tie.  iii. 

‘282.  au 

Ltfmindrr^  death  of,  ii.  207 

J. ittimtirhut,  or  Il^frie,  t.  and  lake  A^io. 

122.  153 

J.ymmacktu,  king  of  Mnr.  L 1 53 ; Ui. 
4<>4  : iv.  57b 

Lymjtpmn^  the  work  of  at  Dinm,  iii.  415 

IHnerdoHUt,  distinction  of  Upper  and 
Ixiwcr,  iii.  «KI5 ; iv.  123.  iiki 

— , division  into  four  province* 

by  the  Romans,  iii.  227.  480 ; iv.  121 
Atucvnia,  t.  Ul  IjOC.  L Hi 

Madliemokburia,  vil*.  Ckalc,  Mttc,  iii. 

Ifi2 

or  country  of  the  Af<rr/i,  Tkr. 
ill.  44i . 472 

A/ocursu,  fn.  Manttkon,  ii.  443 
Mftffttftaiy  city  of  the.  Iv.  JlHl,  32ft 
Maghla.  various  llcllciiir  «ite»  named 
thua,  L 12^1.  171 ; ii.  584 ; iii.  2flL 
512.  5^  iv.  SL52J 
Mahomet  iL  iv.  267 

IV.  Lllil 

Maize,  the  rrcil  a uiawriol  for  cottages, 
ii.  152 

Makari(*tissa,  mon.  Mt.  ii. 

4,93.  51 1 

Makhala,  vil.  Acarn,  iii.  7d>.i.  510 
Makhcra,  vil.  .lerrni.  iii.  .^15 : iv.  10 
Makriarakhi,  vil.  Afuf/tt.  iv.  291 
Makrikhort,  vil.  near  iii.  3^ 

23 


Makrinitza,  t.  M<upt.  iv.  388 
Makri,  i»l.  £ckimuUg,  iii.  574 ; vil. 
Acan$.  iii.  50.5 

Makrin6ro,mn.  Amhraeia-AmpAi/ockia. 
L 138.  162;  iv.  25.1 

— , the  mss  of,  L 162.  21,5 
Makr>p]al,  mn.  .Vec/orw,  ii.  37.i 
Makryvoro,  mn.  AUo.  ii.  602.  607 
Malakassi,  dist.  lokn.  iv.  165 
— , vil,  Tympktra,  L lift 
■ ■ ■ , khan  of,  i.  416  : iv.  261.  546 

Malakastra,  dist.  /if.  L .166 
Malamata,  vil.  >r.  Loc.  ii.  607 
Malandriiia,  t.  and  dist.  ir.  Xs>e.  ii. 
.598.  601 . 6 »> 

Malathrik,  vtl,  /'srrw  ( Dium  J,  iii.  408. 
413 

Malea,  prom.  lAtroniu^  iii. 

Malesina,  vil.  ii.  28t> 

Mulittf  forest,  the,  L 461 

- ■ gulf,  ii,  4,  Iii 

plain,  iv.  504 

Atulirugf*,  or  ii.  2Q 

Malisova,  t.  Atin.  u 4Ttl 
A/o/Zavi,  t.  Prrr.  iii.  379 : iv,  211 
Malta,  N*il.  Bm>.‘Fko.  ii.  UMi 
Mamas,  Aio,  \*il.  ('kale.  Mac.  ( CH^H’ 
thus  J,  iii.  153 

Mamlilij  prom.  AVxeti  ( f»Vr<*rfar  i,  ii. 
123 

Mant,  Palea,  llet,  min  Ai'am.  iii.  520, 

Maiiina,  forest  At'am,  L HU  ; iii.  519 
Manto,  the  prophetess,  ii.  231 
Manufactures,  i*  4^  iii.  253.  354 ; iv. 

2Z2.3i>ii 

MannsrripU,  Creek,  ii.  518;  Hi.  127 
Maramlali,  a summit  of  /Miron,  U.  493 
Marathia,  plain,  IV.  Lor.  ii.  618 
Mar^li,  suburb  of  Arta,  L 218 
A/aralkon,  t.  Ati.  ii.  4^10 
— — — , lake  of,  ii.  4Ii.1 
Aforufhtui,  t.  /*ho.  ii.  .549 
A/(iniontHs,  campaign  of,  ii.  3^k>.  40B 
' - , his  dcatlr^  ii.  350 
Margartti,  t.  Tkctijimtia,  L 405 ; iv.  17 
A/aryus,  r.  ///■  iii.  448 
Markfipttlo,  vil.  A//,  ii.  442 
Marina,  Aghia,  vil.  MeJui,  ii.  115 
Marinlitcs,  vil.  I*ko.  ii.  72-  SlL  OIL  91 
MaritzA,  r.  Thr.  ( /irltrus),  iii.  216 
Marmara,  site  of  AMpkij>oti»,  iii.  Ifi3 
Mannari,  vil.  /Cuhtm,  ii.  4.12 
Marmariani,  vil.  .Mt.  Ona,  .173,  379 
Atan.  fn.and  «inct.  of,  at  TAe6rs,  ii.  2.18. 
101 

Martino,  vi).  ^<vo.  H.  286 
Maskoluri,  vil.  Ckuonia,  L 57 
— — — vnl.  Thna,  iv.  49t» 

Maslera,  isl.  m-ar  Corfu,  L Z 
MaiKinrv,  st>le*  of  flcl.  in  N.Cret'ce, 
iv.  69'.  31L  432 

Mataranga,  vil.  TTirs*.  iv.  316.  496.  498 
Mali,  fn.  and  marsh  /'err.  iv.  299 
Matzuki,  vil.  Ml.  Pindag,  L 282.  284. 
290;  iv.  210 

Mavra,  Aghia,  f<»rt.  I^ncof,  iii.  10 
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MaxT»-nerui,  source*,  Mrlu  ii.  ^ 
MaTTonpro,  T.U<»t.-Pku.  (' C'rykusM* 

iL  aa.  iiil 

Mavrilo,  %il.  Dnft/pU,  ii.  II 
Mavn>giiPiii,  fatnii)*  of  Purtty  ill.  Ui. 
Mavroniati,  family  of.  Actim.  iu. 

. I ■ vil.  -Kto.  iiL 
Ma%’rou6rt>,  prom.  A/».  i.  UliJ 

. mn.  Aft,  ii.  437 

Mavrovo,  vil.  Orrutin^  L 3'J?) 

vil.  and  lake  liuuliut.  iii.  22Q 

MavrcK<ll>iliM»i.  Hvl.  aitc  Att.-am).  it 
440 

Mnvruvuni,  a itimmit  of  Pindus,  L *29b‘ 

— — . inn.  Miujti,  iv.  407 

. mn.  TktMf.  iv.  3A> 

, nm.  ««  Karadagh 

. vil.  Zi^fori  loan.  ^ L 30l 

Mauraki.  vil.  Moluims,  iv. 

■ I — . vil.  yAM^pei,  ii.  210 
Mazarmkia.  vil.  Tkf*protui>  iv.  Q 
Mazi,  vil.  UnlytrUa  20.i.  aeq. 
Mazmna,  lake  of  iVicv/no/tir,  L 17H.  IttO 
Jl/prvArrwt/,  t.  ('huh.  il/«ir.  iii.  154 
Aft'Arou^  L.  iL  215 : t.  Ph$>.  ii.  548. 

.554) : t.^^corw.  iii.  575 
Modhinitza,  or  Fundonitza,  vil.  E.  L*^. 
U.  00 

Mega.  c.  .Eto.  ii.  .W) 

A/i*f/Tf/iur(M,  coiiiiuandor  of  the  ehiiis  of 
jCfrjetf^  ii.  208 

Meganiki,  ial.  near  iii,  liO ; iv. 

1^ 

ii.  32iL  3.‘)2— 401 
A/iy^iru,  defile*  of  tlic,  ii.  374 
Mrliinet  Ali,  vicoroi  of  Egvpi,  iii.  174, 
2.37 : iv.  2ii»  ■ ’ 

Mcltiiiel  Paiha,  of  PliaMa.  L 3.>5 
Melimct.or  Quirini,  L 54.  223.  400.  408 
Mchmcijaii*.  or  Maniutjaua.  vil.  Arte 
iL  iv.  22«.  2.54 

AfriVirAii,  the  gods  so  railed,  ii.  5&2 
Mrlftndnumy  vil.  .5«'o4usm0(|,  iv.  458. 

AffUimpuM^  temple  of,  at  JEyodktHa^ 
. Afpf/rtru,  ii.  lOO 
Mrlampqgua^  n>ck  at  Tkfrump^Lt,  ii, 
42.  52 

r.  Mtlu^  ii.  IL.  20;  r.  Orckume- 
Mia,  Ban.  iL  154.  lOJ.  185;  r.  Tkea$, 
iv.  515 

Melcniko,  t.  Odomautice^  iii.  201 
Meletiua,  mon.  of  Su  Alt.  U.  371. 377 
MdUtaa^  L Mam.  It.  414. 

■ ■ ■■.■■..  gulf  of.  iv.  4lii 

, I.  Higt,  iT.  53fi 

MflioerUm^  or  Pal4fmom,  mythua  of,  ii. 

iU 

Afe/uorwnTt,  t.  near  TketanhHtcti^  iii.  401 
Meliify  fake  AZio.  iii.  573 

t.  Phih.  iv.  470,  471 
Meloti*.  dist.  Multmis^  iv.  101.  1 10 
Melbna,  dsm  Perr.  iii.  351 
A/e/na,  isl,  (Milo),  iii.  77—83 

, an<"ient  dly,  iii.  20 

Memmort.  statue  oL  "t  Eavpfinit  Tkeftet. 
ii.  31W 
24 


Mrii»/r^  t.  PailfHe.,  Mac.  iii.  155 
Mrmleli,  mn.  Att.  f /Va/e/iniM<  J,  ii. 
4.30 

Menidhi,  vil.  Att,  ii.  417 

— — — — , pt.  gulf  fit  Arta,  Ep.  4^-. 

230  ^ 

Menzil,  or  Turkish  post,  L 337 
Mera,  vU.  Bait.-l*ko.  ii.  10.*) 

■ ■ , torrent  of,  ii.  Ill 
Merali,  vil.  Pko.  ii.  2L  1B8 
Mertzj,  vil.  near  Trikkala,  iv.  520 
Mrsolonghi,  t.  ^Eto.  L 113:  iii.  532 

■■  — ■,  lagiKui  of,  L 1 13 ; iii.  533. 

512 

A/rnvtjrwi,  t.  iii  Z<r.  H.  622 

MciKtttpiHiny  mil.  Ban.  £.  coast,  ii.  219. 
210 

A/enrui,  fn.  near  Uparta.,  iv.  485 
A/rfa/M,  t.  ^Eto.  L 1 45.  149.  lAl 
Metcris,  trenrhe*  used  bv  Turkish  and 
Albanian  infantry,  L 4(i.  231 
Meteora,  mons.  and  rocks,  Tympkma., 
L 418.  458 ; described,  iv.  537,  fi 

A/^S(o«r,  t,  /^irnwi,  iii,  4.35 
Metjobdn,  Albanian  ofTirer,  Ui.  294 
A/Wro/iu/M,  I.  />r»rw,  ii,  Jil 
■— — ■ — . t.  Joum.  iii.  511-  .570 

-  , two  iu  Tkc*.  iii.  37 1 ; iv.  498. 

500—511 

Metzovo,  t.  TfiHjikamy  L 294 ; iv.  200 

■ river  of,  L 292 

■ Zygjia  or  ran.  of,  L 294.  411 
— 415;  iv.  *A'l 

A/nian,  king  of  the  Brtfpcs,  or  Pknfyca^ 
Hi.  417 

A/iV/na,  or  /jckadcin,  t.  Boo.  ii.  120 
Mikbalilzi,  vil.  and  hill  at  Xievpoiu^  L 
180;  iv.^ 

A/iYeoi^,  or  Atidcorwty  t.  Ckaic,  Mac. 
iii.  15ii 

Milia,  vil.  Grevena  d.  L 299 
Milies,  t.  Aftitfa.  iv.  392 
Milyngus,  vil.  loan  iL  L 2t)3 
Minas,  bar  of  St.  at  Kgripo,  U.  256 
A/inenv,  temples  of at  Alolcomcnay, 
Ban.  ii.  13.J.  1^;  of  M.  Alcidemtu, 
at  PeiUi,  iii.  204 ; at  Amhraeiay  L 
2 1 .3 ; of  .M.  IrvM,  at  Plaiaa,  u.  304 ; 
of  M.  (.'ninatty  near  Eiatcuty  Pko.  ii. 
83 ; of  M.  ItomUy  near  Cortmeitf, 
/ia».  ii,  139 ; two  others  of  M.  L in 
TheaMtl^y  IT.  5H1 ; of  M.  ProntBUy  at 
Ddfihiy  ii.  55,3,  ^2;  of  M . TrlckintOy 
at  frumesstu.  Boo.  ii.  24o;  in  Al- 
cnfkoe'y  Afeiftiniy  ii.  390  ; at  Dauluy 
ii.  105 ; at  AmtAivMy  U,  j|g2;  altar 
and  statue  of  M.  Ongtiy  at  Tkcbeg,  iL 
233 

MutoOy  isl.  Mfy*iri»y  ii.  JlU 
Afiwv^ix,  the  treasur)-  of,  at  (hvhitmcHMy 
Ban.  iL  147.  148 

Miritza,  vil.  Taiatra,  fy>,  Tk.  iv.  202 
.Minalkri,  vil.  Tkc»t.  iv.  .320 
Mitkrftdntrsy  his  anuv  iu  Gi-cwe,  ti.  1 93. 
:W2 

MU)t$y  r,  Picriu,  iii.  42U 
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Miuikeii,  mu.  u««r  loan.  L 400;  iv. 
121L  1^ 

Mizakia.  dUt.  Ill,  L 351.  366,  367 
Modhi,  nl.  I*ho.  ii.  II 
Moffl«na,  diet.  t.  and  r.  Mac.  iii.  26H. 
•270.  *276 

Mola,  or  Molo,  vil.  near  Tk^moptfla., 

ii.  0. 12.  3L  Ho 
Moloy  tpilf  of,  Itkacft,  iii.  21 
r.  Platetis.,  ii.  348 
Moidghuato^  tiI.  iVrr.  iv.  *W1.  311 
ATo/oan,  peo.  Ep.  L LL  •2>>8.  *298 ; iv. 
118.  179 

AtuUnvia,  or  j\/o/o«au,  dit>t.  Ep.  iv.  117. 
17H.  2.^ 

AU>laftu$,  aon  of  I*_yrrAi«,  iv.  175 
3/o/w,  r.  near  Chttrorn’iu^  Bcoa.  ii.  108 
Afolpcrriuy  1.  ^E/o.  L 110 
Monaatirif  or  Bit6lu^  t.  PcUtgrmiu.,  Iii. 
319 

Monox  via,  or  raiioea  of  the  lake  of  Kn«> 
toria,  L 3‘25:  qI  the  lake  of  Mi>tol6n« 
ffhi,  iii.  54*2  ; of  the  lake  of  loannina, 

IV.  IL 

Afofmum,  Mt.  Pria».  iii.  312 
Morier,  J.and  D.  L 233 

Moritzi,  vil,  Theitmt.,  ii.  ‘244.  *278.  318 
— — , lake  of,  or  Paralimni,  ii.  277 
A/onfiM,  r.  near  f 'A<pro«wi<i,  Betu.  ii. 

l.%.  i9L» 

Momd^,  r.  .fi/o.  ii.  92j  596.  ."iOR.  60*2. 
619 

Morzena,  vil.  Ckaonin^  i 22^  Zil 
MoAkoklt^h,  vil.  3/r/w,  ii.  21 
Mosk6p>oli,  t.  l)cut$.  U 343.  3H 
M66«>iari,  vil.  loin.  <L  iv.  98 
Aiothottc.,  t.  Maif».  iv.  .3>U 
Mtidhkri,  prom.  Ccrigo  isl.  iii.  16 
Mukhtkr  Poaha,  L 404;  K*.  153.  410. 

Miiliana,  vil.  Aria  <L  i-  220  ; Jv.  229 
Mulki,  vil.  Pko.  ii.  76.  Ht> ; Ban. 
ii.  213 

Murex,  yicldinfr  a punde  dye,  ii.  52U 
Muntia,  vil.  CktumUi..  L 97 
Miiaa  Pasha,  at  'Kpakto,  ii.  610;  at  Sa< 
loniki,  Ui.  236 
Muaaki,  paM  of,  iv.  521 

, vil.  //ijrf.  iv.  5*23.  524 

Musoa.  ^vc  and  (ramoa  of  the,  in  Mt. 

Jfriinm,  ii.  492*  494 
— — , unrtuarv'  of  the.  Ml.  /.iV- 
flriKM,  Boptt.  i{.  l.‘i.9,  141 
Mustafk,  Pakha,  of  Delvino,  L 19. 
Muatafadhea,  vil.  Panmtpia.,  Ban.  ii. 
469 

Muziakati,  vil.  Theapmtut.  iv.  ol 
Miitja  Hnshuf,  or  Muaa  Vusfif,  hvy  of 
Tepeleni,  L ll 

Mytilctmiui.  t.  Boo.  and  i(»  dist.  ii.  219 
— *iV2.  261 

Mt/cktuf.  pi.  Pho.  ii.  .54-9 

i*l.  .Etfonn.  (Mvkono),  iii. 
l04 

Mvqdnniii,  dial.  ,\fnc.  iii.  1 IR 
frH’i.  /'tvT,  IV.  31 1 
^ 2.5 


Myloputamo.  vil.  Cerigo  Ul.  Ui.  76 ; 
cavern  tbeiv,  ibid. 

t.  ir.  Lor.  ii.  592 
Aft/onnetnu.,  Ul.  Phik.  iv.  348 
Mjtra.  t.  A/a<7;{.  4v.  416 
A/vrdnaa,  t.  Elonts.  iii.  180 
Aft/ron.  work*  of,  at  the  Aluseium  of 
Helicnn.  ii.  495 

AfvronuUs^  the  Athenian,  victories  of, 
Ii.  463 

M}Ttari,mun.at  V*6nitza,  L 167;  iii.  191 
M%Ttlcs,  ii.  .38. 517 

Aiprituttium.,  lake  ^Icam.  L 173 ; town 
.•Imra.  iv.  21 

M^tika,  vil.  near  Prevv-za,  L 178 

— , bay  of,  L 195 

■ ' ■ conference  with  Aly  Paaba 
near,  iv.  45 

Mv6i>oli,  Hel.  ruins  (Kleathera)  ii. 
'dlL  373—376 

Auunur,  t.  A/yalo,  iii.  468 
Sarthtcium.  uin.  and  t.  Phanraliu.  iv. 
112 

Xaryj-,  t.  E.  Ijoc.  ii.  187 
Nas^ri,  mil.  near  Suli,  L 212 
Kaftprieiu$^  t.  iEto.  U.  607,  ct  $eo. 
XaupUa.  peak  of  ii.  5bo 

Sttpe^  Pamtisna.  Pko.  ii.  527.  550 
A’ornuww^,  fti.  of,  Thennaf.  Baeo.  ii.  liML 
.501 

Xaxia,  Ul.  JEiicean  ( Snaus ui.  93 
A'Uiixj/U,  or  Xettpoiis.,  t.  5/ae,.7’lr.  iii. 

180.  2iL  221 

Ncftcr6poli,  pt.  and  mins,  A/ae.-7'4r. 
Iii.  119 

Xeium.  mn.  Ithaca,  iii.  47 
yekhori,  vil.  A/m/M.  iv.  383.  392 
Xclia,  t.  A/i^.  IV.  379 
AVmei'itf,  temple  of  Jupiier^  W.  Imc, 
ii.  613.  617 

Nemesi*  Wuimnw/ia,  temple  cA,Att.  ii. 
434 

Nemlruika,  mn.  i4/»«.-75m»wer/.  L21* 
384.  389,  390 ; iia  precipitous  rocks, 
L 39.57398 

Neokh^ri,  or  Neokhdrio,  vil.  Am- 
phiinckitt,  iv.  237 ; vil.  near  Me- 
soluiighi,  L 113.  124 ; vil.  Afuc.~ 
Tkr.  (AmpkipolinL  iii.  181 . 183 ; 
vil.  Perr.  iii.  33o;  vil,  on  lower 
Ackeious,  iii.  543 : vil.  TkcitproHa, 
iv.  72;  vil.  Tkftpku,  Boo.  ii.  488; 
vil.  near  Pdhi,  Afac.  iii.  261 
Xcon,  or  Tithnrea,  t.  Pko.  ii.  19.  130 
Nedpatra.  nr  Badrajik,  t.  yEnmaea,  ii.  Ii 
Sepot,  Caiiu  Antoniuti,  iii,  ti3 
N^uar.  temple  of,  at  Omcheatu*.  Ban. 
ii.  214  ; at  Euftaa.  ii.  *2/5;  N. 
CtfcriMJ*,  worsliip  of,  at  CUnaw,  iv. 
4.99 

AVrKW,  t.  Leucfu,  iit.  Iii 
AVnYwni,  mn.  Itkacu,  iii.  37 
.WasuaU,  lake  Pda».  L 445 : iv.  103 
\ca$UM,  the  centaur.  L 198 
\cstm  of  Ontpm.  L I4 
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Xesiun^  r.  Tnrufr,  iii.  215 
Nevoli«ni,  vil.  Ml.  Own,  it.  4111 
Ncvrok6no,  t.  7'hntr>',  iii.  1K.H  • 
Nerr6po(i,  pait»  of  ( Mt.  (Ktu  ii.  ill 

. plain  of,  ill  'Apraiai.  *1* 

Nerfrhr,  tri^  of  Albanian*,  L til 
A'W'iTri,  t.  near  T^rmtrjHfia^  ii.  fi*  10. 
U.ii« 

Su'teu*.  tvui.  of  Juftitfr.  A/f«/um«,  L 
•299 

Xiramirr^  the  .‘Ktitfim,  L *211 
Niiusla,  1.  Hi.  'lUil,  ft  »r/. 

Niccnhoni*  (trrffora*,  ht»  journey  into 
///ynW,  ill,  iti?.  47H 
AVrw/*,  Atlieiiian  commander,  it.  402 
AV-ofnj//*,  e.  /Cp.  mini  of,  u 178.  18^^^ 
.501  ; iii.  lai 

■ ■ ■ ' . aqueduct  of,  1 *244.  *250.  *258. 

•2.V9.  -201 

Ni^rita,  vil.  Hitmltui,  iii.  *22ti 
Nikliui,  vil.  //«/.  iv.  *277.  .Vll 
Nikola,  Aio,  mon.  near  Mt.  Heiieon 
f ii.  4?>*2 

Ni*i,  vil.  .ictirti.  (Julf  of  Arta,  L 104; 
iii.  49.5  497 

NikolitzA,  vil.  Ormtu-lMuta.  L 884 
Nikorkki,  vil.  E.  Aoc.  ii.  122 
Nitje,  mil.  jlAio.  ( Unrtt  f J iii.  270 
Nivitza,  vil.  near  Delviiio,  Chatmia^  L 

liL:i8 

— — , vil.  Kliimkra  d.  ChtoHM^  L 
89.  375 

Nizvoro,  or  Akbunar,  vil.  Eliutfhy  iii. 
322 

, or  Ridherokkiwa,  vil.  Chttlc, 

Mac.  iii.  l42.  1.5R.  IbO 
Norman*,  the,  i.  iv,  •2(^2 
Note*,  Additional > 

on  the  life  of  Aly  Poaha,  L 403 
Valiare  khan,  L 4.97 
Hifttory  ofSuli  and  of  Pai^,  u521 
Inwriptionit  of  Ihudisy  ii,  t>27 

. ■ of  C'A^rroHettf,  ii.  028 
of  OrehtmtemUy  ii.  0.30 
■ I of  AcreephiutHy  ii.  6.32 
— — — of  Dfljiikiy  ii.  ()'85 
Anathemata  of  DfifAi  in  the  time 
of  Paunaniaa,  ii.  t>.89 
IliMory  of  loaimiiia,  iv.  5.53 — 5 
A^iW  of  the  Kdomy  afierwartU 

Amphipniigy  iii.  181 
A'wfi,  or  Intgy  t.  Bceo.  ii.  27.5 
Xiamiy  pt.  of  Mf*jarfiy  ii.  lt.9.9  401 . 4l(t 
Niaik,  Kala,  ialaiida  Coritdhian  Gulf,  ii. 
501 

Nt/nij)b<euiHy  prom.  ActCy  Mac.  iii,  114. 
U9 

Nvmphfi  of  (}itkmron.  cavern  and  omcic 
of  the,  ii.  334^  335 

— ■ ■ , cave  of  the,  Ithanty  iii.  Hi 

, womhip  of  the,  iii.  21 

Oak  timber,  where  most  rciuarkablc.  L 
81L  ItlL  l2ilBl  ; Iv.  49^511 
Ocotcfty  t.  Baft.  ii.  •2tH> 

Qr^r-.  mil.  Euhnoy  ii.  123 
2»i 


fhialophmiy  in  LpncrgtUy  iii.  .308.  .310 

— — , ill  PrrrfurtiMy  iii.  4l7 

Odftmantiy  |»e«.  P^o»ia  iii.  '210.  306. 

165 

(Kneony  t.  ir.  lytc.  H.  616 
fNwiVi,  Old,  1.  Ar*im.  iii.  .526 
(Eniada,  t.  (Ktcea,  iE  21 

c.  Arum.  iii.  .556—570 
fE'»or,  deiima  and  fort.  Att.  ii.  375,  ft 

(Kmipht/ttf.  vil.  Taofujrmiy  ii.  463 
(>!>«*•.  r.  yVn/cPM,  ii.  ItlL  33tL  352 
ftVa,  mn.  and  t.  (Etip<t,  u.  1.  2.  12- 
•25 

Ogla.  tmnmil  at  Vlokho  or  Tkcrmag. 

^Eta.  L 181 
(/ienut,  t.  ^Eio.  L 154 
Oiizony  t.  iv,  lUU 

I.  H'.  Lftc.  ii.  621.  .5^)4 
(Echaiiay  t.  A£to.  ii.  fr28 

, t.  //irf.  iv,  531 

(Fdipodiuy  fn.  at  ThdiCSy  ii.  *241.  *242 
0/met'itf,  or  CMmitUy  r.  Bceo.  ii,  212.  497. 
4.9.Q  .5111 

(VtK'ntMy  Qin.  Pierkty  Hi.  133 
Oloosgotty  t.  Perr.  iii.  34.5  ; iv.  .316 
fort,  ir,  Ex-.  iiTES 
— , pa.«s  near  Saloniki,  iii.  2.34 

, fort,  Amp^ilttckia,  iv.  246.  2.51 

Of^mpuiy  gume*,  at  Pierkiy  iii. 

ll  1 

i^tfmpHgy  mil.  Perr.-Sfar,  E 819.  434  : 
liL  '2^  33tL  31L  31U.  .384i 
407;  iv.  221L  44^  12L  5LL  5-29. 
53*2 

Oiynthagy  c.  (’hali\  Mfif,  iii.  1.54  4.5,5. 
459 

Olytzika,  mn.  loan.  d.  L 221.  224. 263  ; 
IV.  L£> 

Omer  Vri6ni  Key,  iv.  •219 
Omphaiiumy  t.  iv. 

120 

Oackfmtttgy  pt.  Charmiify  i.  13.  22 
t.  Barn.  ii.  211 

-  , r.  iv.  4.58 

Ondoklkri,  vil.  Pclat,  iv.  4,52 
Oneuty  mils.  Mci/ari$y  ii.  .381.  409 
Onochomig.  r.  Pcla».  iv.  512.  .514 
(tnthpriumy  t.  Tke»».  iv.  .50.5 
Ojian,  mn.  Ihm.  L ,34*2.  345.  346 
C^>Ak*miet,  or  Ophitmengeg.  poo.  H. 

614.  623 

Ophthalmia,  the,  i 262 

ihdiagy  or  ImmantHgy  r.  Carrmcin.  Bceo. 

ii.  ill— 

itpug.  t.  E.  hoc.  ii.  67.  173.  181 

, it*  gulf,  ii.  174 

Oracle*,  of  Apollo  at  /V//*A«,  ii.  41 1 . 
IIL  m IIL  4M*  ^ at  AlxBy  H. 
16.^  on  Mt.  /YoMAt,  Bwo.  ii.  *279 : 
at  TVpyni,  ii.  133 

, of  BaedtHg  at  Am^ideM,  ii. 

75 ; among  the  Tkroer.  Hi. 

19tl 

— — , of  JutHicr  at  fJ-idoHa.  iv.  .55. 
170.  in:i  liA 
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Oraclet,  of  Ttophonius  at  I^rUuIriu,  ii. 

m 

— ■ a nxMli  m near  Toucleiii,  L 50. 
56 

Orficitii,  mn.  Mac  ^Thr.  iii.  *211.  •16.1 
Orckaiitfes^  vil.  ii.  ‘210 

OrckomcHinn  plain,  the,  ii.  15.S.  1.^0 
- ■ inarr^itioiM,  ii.  610 
Orchomcnii,  peo.  ii.  ‘2H-i 

OrchtnacHUK^  or  Krehomenns^  L liao.  ii. 

143.  ci  set/.  iT.  .1.S5 
Ortine^  ilist.  Mcitaris^  ii.  4M 
Om>4»,  peo.  Amhracia-AmpkUockia^  L 

Orf6«,  \'U.  an<l  hay,  /2«5oao,  it.  150 
Orrscii^  peo.  Thntrv^  iii.  *213.  *21 .1 
Orrstu.  «i»t.  Vp.  Mac.  iii.  ^M)5 ; ir.  1*21. 
124 

Orfana,  dint.  Mac.-Thr.  iii.  174. 17.5 
— — gulf  oL  iii.  Iii 
> ■■  , ril.  Theta,  iv.  127 

Orievm.,  t.  lU-Vhiutnut,  L 1.  (L  IMl 
Orin,  Count  Angelo,  iii.  12.  21 
Oriutts.  r.  ///.  iii.  477 
Ormanii.  vil.  Prrr.  iii.  144 
OrmcniutUy  t.  Thras.  iv.  414 
Orminium,  t.  Matin,  iv.  411 
Orm)lia,  or  Kroiylies,  t.  Ckalc.  Mac. 
iii.‘  153 

OnV/ur,  t.  Eutitea.  ii.  176.  27.5 
f^roput.  t.  Att.-iiasiK  (’<>ro|M>),  ii.  440 
—440 

Oros  ( Aghion),  aco  Acte 
OrfJtcHs,  iii.  412*  422 
’Onova,  vil.  Himltia.  iu.  lff*2 
Orthc,  citadel  of  TktiJatuM,  Pelas.  iii. 
380 

Oflholithi,  nin.  of  Argalis^  ii.  423 
OrtkttpatiiHm.  mn.  Vkaremria.  ii.  11*6 
0»mait  »ey,  oLJrjtakto,  L Lll^ 

Osna,  a summit  ot  Ciikartm.  ii.  373 
(fsjikatTus..  r.  Lynccstis.,  iii.  310 
OfitrovitrA.  mn.  Ikua.  i.  345 
'Oittrnvo,  t.  ami  lake,  Eortlmt.  iii.  27.5. 
‘282.  .Kl.) 

Ojou,  mn.  Magn.  L 4.14 ; iii.  180.  3.00, 
ct  mi.  4iil ; iv.  2{)0.  411.  et  ioq.  513. 
514.  ->11 

— — , L Ui.  21.1,  230 

Ostanitra.  >41.  }*arar<ea-Moiossit.  L 
m : iv.  illi 

Othonhs,  isl.  near  Corfu,  L 7,  8 
Otkfjs^  mn.  Pkiktotis^  ii,  17 ; iv.  .130 — 
344 

OvriA-kastro  (mins  of  Phtimnue,  AH.) 
L nij  ii.  4^ 

— (ruins  of  Ckalci$^  jT.io.) 

I 111 

Oxi^  isl.  .Eto.  iii.  571 
f/eriVt,  or  Thoa,  isls.  AFJo.  iii.  ^ 57J 
Oxen,  Wallacbian,  L 142 : iii.  554 
Oxoi,  vil.  Ithtnu  iii.  3^  ei  aro. 

O/ynew,  t.  Talarta.  Pp.  Th.  iv.  279 
Ptgtmia,  dist.  Muc.  Act/Mitiia^  iii.  21 ‘2. 
.10.5.  41»2.  470 

Par^ity  pro.  Thrace,  iii.  212 
Paaastt.  t.  Matin,  iv.  .1^?9.  ti  sen.  39fi 
' 27 


PagiBy  or  Petj^y  t.  and  pi.  Metjaris.  il, 
407 

Ptuitmtias  of  Thfites.  ii.  4.51 
Paiihtos,  vil.  Aiimtania^IU.  L 364 
yW<emo»,  t.  Acam.  iv.  Lti 
Paiftpharus,  L Phereca.  Th.  iv.  493 
Palama,  vil.  Then.  iv.  124 
Palasa,  vil.  Khimara,  ('haonia.  L 5 
Palati,  islet,  Nartu.  iii.  93 
Pale,  L ('rjthaUmia,  iii.  5iL  64 
Palca,  mn.  Jiceo.  ( Pious ),  ii.  277,  278 

, mon.  ii.  ‘27.9 

Paleavli,  vil.  Pelvino,  ('hatmia,  L 65 
PaIeo-(<anihiki,  ruins  Hist,  iv.  136 
Pale6  (ihelissi,  ruined  vil.  /'aroaoyifcj, 
been.  ii.  328 

Paleokastro,  vil.  near  Svkia,  Perr.  iv. 
313 

Palefikastro,  vil.  near  Suli,  L 225 
— — ,vil.  near  Blazdhu,' Agrafa,  d. 

iv.  506.  (For  Pal«'6kastro  in  general 
see  “ Hellenic  rcinains.”) 

Palcokhori,  ruins  in  the  Mcqorie,  li. 
41.1 

Pale<»-panaghta,  ruins  Thespias.  it.  488 
Paleiipyrgo,  ruins,  ii.  173;  iv.  ‘ilki.  2.50 
Paleovuna,  or  Paleovuoi,  (Mt.  l/eU- 
con  ),  ii.  20.5  .50(i.  514.  52/ 

— , mn.  in  Zag6ri,  loan.  d.  iv. 

166 

Palerimo,  pt,  Chtionia,  u L 78,  Z6 
Paliuri,  or  Jernt4tlem  thoni,  L 164 
PaUene,  Macedonian  peninsula,  iii.  1.5‘2. 
1 5.t.  4.^.1 

Paleuxkri,  vil.  .'E/o.-H*.  Loc.  it.  602 
Pallni-Bey,  or  lia)im>}3ev,  vil.  Acam. 

Gulf  of  Arta,  L 164 : iii.  497 
Pamhceoiian  festival  near  Comneia, 
Uteo.  ii.  I 40 

PamboHs,  (lake  of  loan.)  iv.  189 
Pumimai,  r.  Th.  iv.  512.  Al4 
Pamphium,  t.  jEto.  L 145.  147 
Pan  and  the  AVm/ftIjr,  worship  of,  iii. 

91  ■ ' 

Pantnium.  fort.  AH.-Pko.  ii.  370 
Pantti,  peo.  KtUmis,  iii.  465 
PanatiJitim,  mn.  jEJo.  i.  1.11  ; iii,  .512 
Panaghia,  vil.  Thespiaf.  ii,  4119 

■ — — ■,  peninsula  Phth.  iv.  .^1 

■ ■ ■■  - . prom,  (lulf  of  Arta,  iv.  22 
Pandokratora,  mn.  Corfh.  L Z 

, mon.  Acte,  Afac.  iii, 

1.10 

Pandoeia,  t.  Thesprotia,  iv,  55^  13 
Patuptum,  mn.  Moc.-Thmer,  iii.  176. 
212 

Pani,  mn.  Aft.  ii.  426 
Panopeus,  t.  Pho.  H.  109.  1.99 
Panormus,  pt.  near  Orirum,  Chaonia, 
L 3 

, pt.  near  Chimitra,  Chaonit/, 

L L 76 

■ ■,  pt.  in  CephaUenut,  iii.  67 
Papadhates,  >nl.  J&o.  ( Lttnmttchia ),  L 

122.  133 

Papadhates,  or  Papaiates,  vil.  Actim^ 

lii.  .50.5 
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PauinKi>,  vil.  ami  inn.  Pomran^  1 
iv.  rJt* 

Pai»vm«,  ibr  rrcil,  ii.  ^K)9.  310 ; iv,  !.><> 
I*a^adhi^ia.  vil.  U*.  Ltt.  ii.  o^8. 
Parakalamo,  di»t.  ('A<ir»«*a,  L ItM ; iv. 

n . . 

Paralia,  di*l.  Afm*.  iii.  4d0 
Punilii,  }>co.  A/Ww,  ii.  2Q 
Paralimni,  or  lake  of  Moritai,  TM>m, 
ii.  2ZL  ailL  aiiQ 

Paramvtkta.  t.  Tkt‘»nrotia^  L '233 ; iv.  ^ 

-4}rf.  IS 

Paraporti,  fu.  ii.  217 

Porujxttnmii,  L Pho.  ii.  SL.  191.  19^ 
Parmpuniilu,  vil,  Boeo.  ii.  324 
Para»kevi,  Agliia,  «L  /W/e«e»  Mttc.  ui. 

m 

• a pa«>»  at  Suli,  L 237. 
241 

Parrwrput,  dial.  Bo»».  ii.  liiiL  «k>9 
Pantt'mt^  diet.  Bp.  iv.  115.  12*) 

its  people,  L 393:  iv.  117. 
125 

Parrmboie^  aite  Ly»cea/ii,  iii.  313^ 
Parga,  t.  Thetjtr^io^  L 1B5.  237 ; iii. 

, history  of,  L 301.  521 

ParifforitiMa,  church  at  Arta,  L 202. 
2U.  218 

Parikia,  t.  Pttrus  i»l.  iii.  35 
Pamoxfiitn  upper  plwns,  ii.  528 
Pamawu!^  mn.  P^.  ii.  ZiL  77.  Bl.  lOG. 
527.551 

/*(in»r.<,  mn.  AH,  ii.  370. 1^ 

Partt$,  i"l.  .Bfjatta  (Paro),  Hi.  85 — 92 
Partk^»j>oUM,\.  Siniur,  hi.  229 
Pashaliman,  or  Porto  KaguMio  (/*o*w>r- 
niKji  of  OnrT»w)  L 3 
Ptuaurou^  L iv.  31 

PasM.*s,  gorgea,  or  atraiu,  L II2 : — 
near  .4crd7)Aiti;»,  Boeo.  u.  3Uii 
of  AmpkiftoUs,  iii.  132 
the  Fauers  A ntigoneMies,  or  atraita  of 
the  Aou$,  1.  ^ 52. 3^  72.  383.  et 
weq, 

of  Arfthufn.,  or  Atdon,  A/cir.  iii.  170. 
481 

of  the  r.  A^ritta,  at  Demirkapi,  Hi. 
412 

of  Mt.  Bermiu*,  AUw.  Hi.  275,  29j 
of  the  r.  Cefikia»HS,  Bw.-Pho,  iL 
25.32.  lill 

of  Mts.  CUkaron  and  Pamea,  li.  331. 
370.  et  $e(j.  133 

of  PixUi,  or  Thanmact,  Phth.  L 153 
»f  ('jftinium,  i>ort«,  ii.  23.  593 
of  iM^i,  ii.  582.  523 
of  Oemiglara,  near  Baloniki,  Ui.  231 
of  Dhafni,  Mt.  Poecilumy  AH.  H. 
.H35_ 

of  nhafniw,  Ui.  123 

of  FfttioMy  P^n*.  Hi.  3S1 
of  Eieuthera.  H.  379.  331 
. of  Fi»nlmi'L}inre^i*,  Hi.  311 
of  Kondana,  E.  Lac.-PKo.  H.  37 
. of  Karutca,  H’  Ia^c.  ii,  593 
of  Karva,  JEnutne*-Th.  L 433 

2rf 


Pa»<<»,  gorges,  ami  straits  : — 
of  Maknndm,  Ep.'Acttnt.  L 1 82 ; 
iv.  230 

oX  Aior^tthttuM-Hko%HmH)nn,  ii.  433 
of  the  Mt*inrvf,  ii.  374 
of  MeUovo,  i.  2i<3.  412;  iv.  261.  546 
three  near  Paraiuylhia,  iv.  7^  et  aeq, 
of  'Affhia  Para^kevi,  at  Hull,  L 23/ 
of  pAitqttnia.  Hi.  .320 
of  Pentlrpi^dhi^  Afo/«wcimi,  i,  22Q 
of  Petra,  fimt.  H.  137.  205 
of  Petra,  Mt,  (.tivMpu*,  iii.  337.  342. 
430 

of  Mt.  Pindu.'>,  L 227.  32^  iv.  LLl 
of  Porte*,  near  JSer\ia,  Eiimeta’ Peer. 
iii.  332 

of  the  Porteo  of  Trikkala,  L 426 ; iv. 
521 

of  P^te,  near  PkUiimL  iu.  217 

of  P'jfienry  jEto.  LlW 

of  /*yo«,  Lynceatia-IU.  iii  314 
of  the  Sjtftai  and  OtrpiHy  Hi.  180-  2l.v 
of  SiatiHla,  Efymeia-Eordaoy  i.  311 ; 
Hi.  228 

of  the  r.  Sirtnnoa,  near  Demirisaar, 
Hi.  2<1L  2ui  135 
of  Thermnp^a,  ii.  5.  3L  et  >eq. 
of  Ijang^n,  i,  3o4 

of  \ igla,  Peer.  H.  469 
of  W^doytkyEmatAui-Eordoa,  iu.  275 
V*id.  also  the  names  Klisura,  Stena, 
and  Tempe- 

Pastra,  a summit  of  Helieon,  373 
l^aavin,  Oglh,  i.  238.  477 
Patriotiko,  or  Patreuikidtiko,  mn. 
(EtoKi,  H.  B.  12 

Patronity  vU.  Dattliay  Pho,  H.  98.  104. 
193 

Paul,  St.  in  Greece,  L 189;  iii.  332 
■ - , mrm.  Acte,  Ahie.  Hi  115 

PauHwi,  L.  .EmUiuAy  Ui.  122.  48^  iv. 
81 

PawAinina,  king  of  Sparta,  u.  313 
— — — , the  traveller,  ii.  122.  .309. 

aw 

PauitiHoy  t.  PetoHKty  iii,  475 
Pavla,  r.  Ckatmmy  L 15 
Pavliani,  >*il.  Doris,  H.  72 
Pavlo,  vil.  OrchotNetnOy  Boeo.  ii.  152 
Pazarkki,  vil.  Tkess.  iv.  122. 121 
PazarGdlii,  t.  J/ajTrfonni,  iii.  458 
PedienaeSy  peo.  ^*Ao.  u,  22 
PrirtmOy  1.  Afatpt.  iv.  323 
Peiresiee.  t.  Thtaa.  iv.  322  502 
Pelaghisi,  isl.  iii.  113 

PeJaffonia,  c.  Vp.  Mttc,  iii.  318 
Peiaapi,  migration  of  the,  iv.  174 
PelaiqUitia,  dist.  Th,  i.  444 ; iv.  172. 
S3i 

Peleuay  iv,  435. 532 
Pelicnniay  site  in  Orchomenia,  Boeo,  ii. 
1.56 

Pdium,  mn.  Magn.  iii.  310;  iv.  37’.^ 
324.im.lOZ 
PeUuy  e.  Aftie.  iii.  2f>2 

, lake  of,  iii.  270.  ‘^^19 
P»4ode$,  pt.  BnthnttuMy  Ep.  1.  100 
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Pehpitl/u^  at  ». 

, at  ( 'jfftoMTtthalo!^  iv.  46*> 

l*ciulc  Pigadliin.  or  tlii:  F»%c  Wdla,  vil. 

and  khan  ;\/o/ow*>,  *220  ; iv.  'ISi 

PendrniHia,  ia)oU,  gulf  of  'Kghina,  ii. 
l-’4 

Prncl6mia,  Hcl.  site  111  f^rtc  ii.  til?2 
/Vnetitf,  r.  Th.  L ; iii.  3t>5.  rt 

m/.  403^  iv.  2B3 :2U*  ilii.  4ua~?»T3 
PeHtriicutM,  tun.  Aft.  ii.  4’28.  43U ; iv, 
^3 

Penikrufy  ii.  36^,  370 

l*e^Mrrthu$y  or  TripotU,  wl  hi. 

Pc|>e]aii.  mn.  Dium.  L 342 
Pcrakh<Sra,  vil.  ,V?y;am,  ii.  .S03 
Ferania,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  154 
Pcmtia,  vil.  Aearn.  iv.  Ll 
PeniuxtUi^  kins  of  Mtic.  Ui.  315 

t.  T’Artiof,  hi.  17H 

Pcrgandi,  mn.  i4runi.  t lh~5,  Ihtf.  172; 

iv.  31) 

Perrki^y  city  of  the,  iii.  3411 } iv,  31 1 
Pfrrkfinthf^  Hill  at  Ambrficuty  L 209 
Perist^ri,  a summit  of  PtWto,  L 284. 
289.  294 

Periv61io,  vil.  Mt.  Pinduny  L 304 
PennesMUMy  r.  Mt,  Hflieon,  ii.  212.  497 
Pfrseu$y  king  of  Mac.  L TiL  140-  2LL 
298:  iii.  IZH.  2811.  338.  37^  illL 

cr 

Persian  hibtory^  ii.  5U 

— - - omiicH,— at  MaraihoHy  ii.  4.31  : 
at  Plafotty  ii.  33(>,  et  $ctf.  ; at  Ther^ 

ii.  4^  ^ tea. 

Pcsta,  vil.  lo4n.  d.  L 221 
Peta,  vil.  Arta  d.  i.  205:  iv.  233 
Petala,  isl.  Aram.  iilTSL  571  ; iv.  2 
PftaluBy  is1«.  Eultcea  (Petalius),  ii.  423 
Peteom.  t.  Thrl>mMy  ii.  .30.^.  320 
Pefitarut,  r.  J»eni«/u4,  L I4l ; iv.  233 
Petjali^  vil.  loan.  d.  L 400 
Petra,  vil.  Prim.  iv.  420.  444 

, mon.  '.Aprafa  d*  271 

« ■ pass  Mt.  OUfmi^y  iii.  337.  430 
UMA  and  hiti  ticeo.  ii.  130.  142 
Pfirtu)aUy  mn.  VhartmeMy  ii.  112.  197 
Petrilu,  vil.  'Amufa  d.  iv.  270 
Petriuo,  vil.  Twsu  iv.  ^24.  328 
Petrogheraki,  fn.  Ml.  Vithmxmy  ii.  373, 
3ZA 

Petros,  Kjt,  of  KorvUa,  architect,  L 

223  221L253 

- , Aios,  pt.  Acam.  (site  of  Anttr- 
Utrium\y  L 173;  iii.  493 

Petfis,  \'il.  ThesprvtiOy  iv.  77 
Petzari,  vil.  (%ionitty  i,  58 
PAficianty  t.  Prfna.  iv.  493.  53i 
Ph<tstu9.  1j  Tht'xs,  ii.  021 
PkiUfret.  t.  Pierity  Thrace,  iii.  177 
Phalacrum.  protn.  Cbreyra,  L 93, 94 
Pho/iinma.  t.  Peine,  iii.  379  ; ivTtSili 
Phaiaiur.  the  Man'dottiaM.  iv.  482 
Phalnru.  t.  MeUty  ii.  20^  iv.  358 
PhuiurWy  L.  Bteo.  ii.  138.  140 
Phaloria.  t.  HiM.  iv.  528 
Phutmfr.  t.  Chaotiiay  L I2j  74 
29 


I*hantuh»iy  t.  Hist,  iv,  318.  318.  .5.V> 
PkartaHa.  battle  of,  iv.  47'> — 484 
PhamUuSy  pt.  CktuiHMy  L Ii 

, c.  I‘hfit.-Tkeiut.  i,  449—454; 

iv.  48:»— 481 

Plairw.  vil.  Tamtqricry  ii.  48H 
Phnrptftt.  t,  K.  Lac.  ii.  179 
Phnrftmam.  prom.  Pho.  ii.  549 
Phallus.  Pkfician  conttHunfier.  ii.  187 
Pheca.  vil.  near  (.iornjthi.  Hist.  iv.  522  , 
Phemuty  t.  Tkttt.  iv.  5U5 
Phene,  c.  Peiat.  iv.  4Ji0.  493 
PkuriuMy  mn.  Jiaeo.  ii.  218.  34)9 
Phiduvfy  the  work*  of,  ii.  385.  394 
PkiUty  l.  Pieria.  iii.  405.  417.  422 
PhiUtum.  tenmle.  Aft.  ii.  .384 
P&ilrrtuiy  t.  MjUftloNM.  iii.  451 
Philip,  son  of  Amvttasy  king  of  Mac, 
ii.  i IlL  435 ; iii.  l8H 
, son  of  Hemefriits.  king  of  Mac. 

L lL  142—148.  385.  3^  4^  ii. 
HA.  .Ml  >».  12-  2UL  47^  1^397. 

457.  4.93.  52.J 

Philippi,  c.  Mac.-Thr.  iii.  189.  218 
■ ■ , the  battle  of,  iii.  214,  rt  mp 

Philifpufmlis.  c.  Thr,  iv.  .364 
Pkiltpptts.  Q.  Marriuty  consul,  iii.  338. 

;34H.  40.5.  4Hi — >24 
PhilaboiAut.  hill  l*hn.  h.  194 
Pkoeicum,  building  near  Oaulisy  ii.  HUi 
Phcenicry  t.  f’Awnto,  i,  2L8^  111 
y^A<eMtci'uM,  or  Phicium.  wn.  Ban,  ii, 

2XA.m 

PheeNicuSy  pt.  (\vthcra  isl.  iii.  74 
Phitnit.  af/»^'.4wyi»/or,  iv.  434 
— — — , r.  ihfrmup^a.  ii.  LL  32  ; r. 

These,  iv.  515 

Pkoeteue.  or  Phi/iia.  t.  Acam.  iii.  574 
Pkortyty  |>t.  itlmca,  hi.  32.  40 
Phnlitr.  t.  Ep.  iv.  .%* 

Pkntne.  of  Theepiaty  ii.  4lft2 

PhthtOy  or  Pktkiutisy  L 4.50.  4.55;  ii.  3. 

21 ; iv.  M 535 
— ■ »,  mountains  of,  iv.  321 

Pkt/tare.  t.  Phlh.  iv.  332.  384 
Pk^acusy  tenicnus  of,  at  ZW;j5i,  ii.  .582 
Phyley  fort.  Aft.  ii.  417.  440 
Phtdlaty  t.  Ti^st.  iv.  323.  328 
Phyteusy  t.  Eordaoy  hi.  318 
Phytentm.  t.  L 1 45.  1.55 
Piulia.  t.  Hist.  iv.  529 
Piclago,  an  Adriatir  vessel,  i,  4 
J*iere».  |ico.  Mac.’Tkr.  hi.  210 

dist.  Mac.  Hi.  177.  337.  413.  44<» 

, t.  Mac,  iii.  4l4 

PieriuMy  or  Cierium.  t.  These,  iv.  .50.3 
PieruSy  uin.  Pieria,  iii.  4l3 
PlgMOH,  wild,  at  Thidte,  ii.  507 
Pikemca,  vil.  Khimara.  L 12 
Piiala,  plain  near  Nauutefuey  ii.  80<). 

808 

Pllinri,  vil.  Khimara  d.  L 38 
Piiorusy  t.  Siihtjnia.  Mac,  Hi.  1.53 
Pilo>vuni,  mn.  f^aonwi,  L 84 
/*im^rifty  t.  Pieritty  ih.  423 
PinaKn,  isthmus  Pallme.  Hi.  1 *>2 
Pinakntes,  %il.  Atopn.  iv.  392 
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hi*  lioukc  at  Tkt’Lrt,  ii.  “JU 
, hi*  rontr«t  with  ('oriami,  ii. 

m 

/*iWiM.rrntraI  ri«l|ie  of  Northcni  (trrrro, 
L •JTJ.  ;tl7.  4l.i.  418;  h.  9lj  iv.  111. 

ii:v  ir>.  iat» 
l*i|*o,  «hfjihchr*,  L 

/'irrjfue,  L»  Thru.  iv.  4i)3 
Pintari  trcr,  varictir*  of  it,  ii.  534 
. I ■ , mn.  Macyrhr.  ( Pamn»**>n 

iii.  UA 

PirHjria,  poo.  Ihw.  iii.  3‘2f) 
l*ihko|ii,  vil.  Kalamo  i*).  Acarn.  iii. 

I*i*pir,  r.  Att.  ii.  4JU 
l*it«‘h,  fo»«>il,  L 4*  ^ 378 
Pitynteimsi^  i»l.  Dear  ii. 

Plaghia,  vil.  ami  mn.  Af**n$.  u l^j5. 
iii.  2iL  iv.  Li 

IMaka,  skaU  in  pt.  of  ThiJte,  Cbr.  Gutf\ 

ii. -M 

. prom.  iii.  LD 

Phtiau,  niin»  of,  Hao.  ii.  3*J3.  3*25 
. I-  , hi«torr  of,  ii.  3.59 

— , battle' of,  ii.  ft  m/. 

Piatanaki,  nmn.  TMtftity  ii.  248 

, torrmt  of,  ii.  250 

/V<//(Vf5>,  the,  U.  33iL  3^t5.  342 

ioland  of  the,  ii.  347.  357 

Platamona,  r.  vil.  and  raatle,  Pieria^ 
Mac.  iii.  m 404—409.  421 
Platani,  vil.  Platmi»^  ii.  333 
Platania,  r.  ft«o.  ii.  iilL  IM  191 

»,  vil.  C'crip>  iaL  Hi.  Iii 

puuno,  t.  IV.  aaii  _ 
P/tUttniu,  r.  CorrtHfiu,  limt.  ii.  174.  287 
Platik,  or  I'andoloiniona,  pt.  Acttm. 

IV.  4 

— i«l.  KtJttea^  ii.  432 
Plat6,  vil.  Acara.  L IHO 
Platv.  pt.  .l<Vr,  Mar,  iii.  142 
piataioti**a,  r.  Thfijt*  ( IHirr ),  ii.  217. 
•>J7,  23ti 

PlfigttHtfHue,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  4112 
PlcifiuM,  r.  Pha.  ii.  550.  583 
PIe*«antza,  vil.  Vhaonia,  L Ul4 
P)cft*ia,  vil.  Pfitt*.  iv.  4iKi.  454 
Pletwidhi,  summit  of  P^ium,  iv.  384 
Plfuratm,  kinz  of  Plvria,  i.211 
/Veaw»,  t.  LUd  ami  New,  L ilL 

lift  154;  iii.  538 
Pliaiiaa,  vil.  IMim.  L 338 
Plough  afOrrece,  iii.  548;  iv.  428 
Pltinmt,  t.  Pclatftmia,  iii.  «M>9.  312 
Pmlhogora,  vil.  Arta,  d.  iv.  229 
l*o<lhotforiani.  '"il.  MoUtaU,  iv.  9B 
Podhorovitxa,  vil.  on  the  Lower  Acke^ 
Utu$,  Aram.  iii.  521 

PooiWhiani,  or  Pogoniani,di«t.  Molmri*, 

L24.^-m  »v.  mii 
Poliana,  »ub.-di»t.  of  Trikkala,  iv.  2Ji5. 


522 

Pnticknf,  t.  Meparu,  ii.  412 
Polighero.  t.  ('hah.  Mac.  iii.  452 
PoliSna,  vil.  ChwMta,  L 82 
piJif,  fort.  IP.  Iff.  ii.  615.  619.  620 
Poli«.  pt.  lihartt.  iii.  44.  41i 
SO 


Poliiika,  vil.  Eulteea.  ii.  275 
Politfia,  plain  near  .Metxovo,  L 296;  iv. 

278 

Pdlltna,  mon.  UL  ( AptJlnnia  Jy  L 368 
PtJyaHfiriHm  at  Tkcnmopfita,  ii.  48 
PiJfianthcti,  T.  CkooHui,  i.  376 
Pohdhendbri,  vil.  M'kth.  iv.  416 
PoIfft/notHf,  Loac’4^o/'/>//>4i|nintcd  hy, 
iL  -ViO 

PoUi»6rt«,  Ilel.  nihi«,  H'.  hoe.  ii.  621 

Pimjmu»,('n.  iv.  476—484 

Pun»  Scrv%H\.  bridge  of  Drilo,  HI.  Hi. 

279 

Poplar,  the  (.umhardv,  L .144 
Pori,  ^1l.  Moijn.  iv.  394 
Porr»,  vil.  Ifmtit,  vil.  iii.  41 
Porta,  aub-dist.  Trikkala,  iv.  265 
— — , mon.  and  Hel.  aite,  Aonra.  HL 
5 1 0-  575;  iv.  11 
Portaria,  t.  Mtum.  iv.  392 
Porteiko,  r.  Hoi.  iv.  521—527 
Portea  (or  (latea  of  Trikkala),  paaa, 
Hui.-Atkamaniti,  Hi.  yi2;  vv.  269. 
426.  .521 

— ' -,  two  villagca  there,  L 426 ; iv, 
.524 

PorihMms,  pt.  EtAaen,  il.  43.5 
PiOtuiium,  prom.  Vhuoftia,  L 22 
— — — , prom.  PaUme.  Mae.  iii.  156 
Potamiii,  vil.  and  r.  AIt>los$i$y  L 252. 

261.  2t;2 

Potidania,  t.  IP.  hf.  ii.  613.  618 
Pfituiaa,  I.  Paliftte,  Mae.  iii.  152 
Potnief,  vil.  Thdaray  ii.  3l^ 
Pouqucville,  Mr.  iv.  46.  5.52.  562 
Poyani,  vil.  /Am.  L 336 
— — , vil.  ///.  ( Ajutllania  /,  L 36ft 
Pramniida,  vil.  Mt.  IHadrUy  L 271 
Pnun6rit7n,  r.  Etimeia,  L 316 
Pranas,  lake  Edonis,  iii.  210 
Praviata,  t.  PieriM,  Thrace  iii.  178.  222 
PraTUflei,  work*  of,  ii.  233.  3.93.  .398. 
482 

Prt'gonkti,  vil.  Chaonia,  L 33 
Premedi,  Pennedi,  or  Perm^ti,  t.  Paru~ 
ecta,  L 24.  3.91 

Preapa,  di*t.  Lyneestis’lU.  L334 
Preventza,  vil.  on  Aekekoi*,  .'Efo.  L I4l 
PrevNTta,  t.  Ep.  L 175  1 237.  481 ; 

iii.  488. ; iv.  5‘i0 

' ■ strait  and  horlwur  of, L 174. 

180;  iv.3L4l,42 

, gulf  of,  L m 

Priar^nd,  t.  IIL  iii.  477 
Praffotiu,  r.  Orehomenia,  Ba?o.  U.  14.3 
Prddhromo,  vil.  Artim.  iii.  514 
Prttemu,  t.  Then.-Phtk.  L 452 
/*roai,  or  Pronema,  t.  CepkaUenia,  Hi. 
66 

Prdnio,  family  of  Paramnhia,  iv.  OIL 

67 

Prdaako,  pt.  near  Antieifra,  Pho.  ii.  540 
Pmtehium,  t.  jEJo.  i.  ll9i  iv.  246 
Proakyna,  vil.  Bcea.  ii.  174.  Ift4.  287 
Protdpapa*,  vil.  /Xm.  i 348 

- — — — — , vil.  MotfMtis,  iv.  91 
Prodhovali,  \nl.  loan.  d.  iv.  21.9 
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Pr6vUka,  inthmu^  of.  Adfiy  Mtu-.  iii. 

Uii 

Paajikum  ( Aotitftntein  1. 

Hi.  4t»0 

Pmtpki*^  t.  AH.  iL  411 
I'Mtho.  pt.  Atri/urig^  ii.  407 
Pkilirakhi.  tun.  near  TheUs^  ii.  •219 
Ptclrum^  1.  Pbth.  iv.  Ml 
JUnniM,  ran.  Bobo.  iL  159.  219.  *277. ‘279. 
3U8 

PuDilonitza,  or  Bunduititzn,  vil. /«oe. 
iL  ^ 6^  W mf.  179 

PunU^ruin.  Acftrm.  ( Acfiam  J,  L 174  ; 

, prom.  Pko.  ii.  53B 

Puria,  pt.  Siynt»^  iii.  Uil 
Puman,  vil.  /*A/».  ii.  liMi 
PuTTiariy  inundation.  TTurbaa,  ii.  315 
Pjfdita^  L Pieridy  iiL  4‘Jt>.  4‘J9.  4.*V2 
■ battle  oL  iii.  433 
Pifta,  poM  iii.  217 

Pi^me^  l,  yEfrt.  L 119 

paM  Lynerstis,  III,  Ui.  313 
Pyfma^  palarc  of  i\\Q  Amj^ifiynnes^  at 
Dfljikiy  ii.  507 

PyrUy  on  Mt.  CEtUy  ii.  21L  0-4 
Pyramidal  stonca,  worship  of,  ii.  .3f>9 
Pyrjraki,  IIcL  ruin  ( Ancra  J.  ii.  491 
P>nro,  llcl.  ruin,  B<bo.  W.  cooat,  ii. 
‘503 

Pyr^t6s,  vil.  Mt.  OlympuSy  iU.  4M 
l*yrrka,  prom.  Phih.  iv.  351>.  300.  371 
Pyrrkatuty  t.  Phik.  iv.  3.'»7.  ^>2.  .307 
Pftrrkrimm^  palace  in  Ambraeia.  L 210. 
•212 

Pyrrhaty  or  l**eoptolei»u»y  iv.  175 

, kinir  of  iS'ianM,  iv.  181.  22.3. 

501 

Pythian  gamtMy  Hippodrome  of  the,  ii. 
.583.  5^5 

Pytkiumy  t.  Perr.  iii.  .341, 4.*U) 
Pythmlor^t^Tk^e»ytc\i\y%oVy\\.  139 

Quirini,  Marco,  aUa»  Mehmct  Edcndi, 
L54 

Radhi,  vil.  Orchomrniay  Bao.  u.  159 
Kadhot5pi,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  21 
Radhoviti,  or  Kadhnvizilhi,  ftiiK-difit. 

and  vil,  of  Arta,  L 288;  iv.  2Z1 
Radostiii,  vil.  Hi.  L 
Ra^aro,  pt.  (fulf  of  Avl6na,  L 3 
Kkiko,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  24. 231 
Rakhi,  vil.  B<go.  ii»  1.38 
Rnkli,  vil.  CtphaUenia.  iii.  87 
Ramazan,  fast,  i.  36.  111.  *200 
Rkpaoni,  t.  Mt.  CHympu*.  iii.  350.  ilHri 
Rapsiata,  vil.  loan.  iL  L 223.  ‘263;  iv.  03 
' vil.  Hid.  IV.  5*23 
Rashid  Bey  of  'Emipo,  ii.  219 
Raatamyti,  vil.  HitltariMy  Buoo.  ii.  136. 
205 

Raveni,  vil.  Zoguri,  loan.  d.  L 398;  iv, 
25 

Renaud,  Paul,  of  Siatista,  L »i08 
Rendina,  gulf  of,  5f«c.-7^nny,  iii.  167. 
lLLili-2 
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Reveniko,  vil.  Chuh'  ^^nr.  iii.  llil 
it/urfviiL'iy  or  ^Karitiy  t.  < 'rnnieny  .!/<//•, 
Hi.  453 

PhtimnuB.  AH.  its  teniplcH  and  fortn><, 
H.  434 

Bhrithmoiy  pt.  /thtiea,  iii.iZ 
Hk^iy  salt  streams  in  AHieity  ii.  382, 
303 

Rhenrit$y  isl.  .‘Ei^verra,  iii.  103 
Jihizonir,  Gulf,  ///.  (Cattaro),  L 5 
JihizHSy  t.  Aftiyn.  iv.  384 
Rh/aiHHtiay  fort,  near  Thfrmoptfiiey  ii. 
BLliilii 

BkuM,  plain  in  Afn/ara,  K.  394 
RilML,  vil.  Arta,  iL  iv. 

Rigani,  mn.  /^.  ii.  607 
Kirndkastro^ur  Enm6kastro,  vil.  Th<s- 
pitiSy  ii.  4/8 

Riniaasa,  vil.  and  castic,  Ca»tifiaay  iii. 
5;  iv.  48 

Riza,  lake  near  thtihroiamy  L 26 
Riz6,  snb-dist.  of  Trikknla.  ir.  ‘265 
Rizomylo,  vil.  Pher»iy  Tk.  iv.  401. 
441 

Roads,  remains  of  Hellenic,  ii.  •270.  277. 
38U.  3«3i  iv.  406 

— » Roman,  through  Greece,  L IiL 

377 ; iii.  HiL  3LL  44U.  423.  46L  468. 

411 

Rodhini,  summit  at  IMphiy  ii.  .568 
Rog6s,  ruins,  Art^  iL  iv.  255 
Romani,  transactions  of  the,  L TXv  12. 
209.  21^  3LL  235.  423;  H.  (iL  llilL 
193— -Jtll : Hi.  5L  ’2\SZ^.  m 3^ 
ei  *M.  3'22.  3^26.  3,38.  34,3.  375,  ei  see. 
381.  399.  416 — 1-21.  4-2<Li^t.  48O, 
et  neq.  ; iv.  32 — 43.  13,  2L  lli2.  lliL 
305,  et  mo.  457—464.  476 — 184.  AtrJ. 
3T2.5’28 

— — — , stnictnr©  of  the  lc^<m  and 
mode  of  forming  the  vallum,  iv.  4(i**J 
Romani,  vil.  Ji.  Loc.  ii.  178 
Romanktes,  vil.  near  Suli,  L 225 
Ros^  Gener^  L 475.  480 
Rovim,  vil.  atAmu  (OrohiigL  ii.  176. 
275 

Ruga,  Hcl.  ruins.  Gulf  of  Arta,  Acam, 
L 171 ; iii.  495;  iv.  243 
Rughin,  vil.  near  Tempt y iii.  331 
Rumili,  the  castic  of,  coast  of  /¥Ao.  L 
111 

Rnssotkri,  a summit  of  PimluHy  L 321 
Rustem  Agi,  of  Nizvoro,  Hi.  IM 
Russians,  conduct  of  the,  L 21 ; iiL 
545 

RGssiko,  mon.  Ade,  Mac.  iiL  120 

Sacred  Way  of  EleustSy  ii.  382 
Saiadha,  pt.  f ’iooasa,  L 192 
Bakalar,  vil.  Peias.  iv.  40*2 
Sakellkrios,  Dr.  G.,  of  K5zani,  L 354. 
380:  Hi.  391 

Salagitora,  pt.  of  Arta,  L 200 
Sa/amisy  isl.  AH.  H.  499 
Salamvria,  or  Sdamhna,  r.  Th.  ( Pt- 
neina  J,  L 415.  419.  43.3;  iii.  403 ; iv. 
•291  .526  .5.30 
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Sotf/(t9^us,  t.  Bofo.  K.  ii.  2(>7 
Salik,  MMi  uf  A)>  Puha.  L ^ 

pt.  mouth  of  Ai-hrhtHf^  Ui. 
Salona,  t.  H'.  Iam\  ( AmjAumi ii.  .588 
Saioiiicft,  or  Suloniki,  c.  Atac.  iii.  235— 
257 

Samariitft,  t.  Mt,  Pindtt*^  iii.  333 ; ir. 

Ill 


Samatk,  or  S^lamata,  vil.  and  mn.  The- 
Atfri,  ii,  2U>.  245.  2.*»0 

li  Cfi^kalUnM,  iii.  .55,  et  tmj. 
Saatikh,  uto,  //Autv,  iii.  44 
^immiva^  vil.  near  SuU,  L 22R 
(Samuel,  |irie«t  of  Siili,  L 240.  474.  432 
Sant^  t.  Atoc.  iii.  144.  14*I.  157 

of  the,  T'Arucr,  iii.  180. 

2la 

Hamkiniko,  ut.  Ithoro,  iii.  53^ 

Sarak  ino,  ial.  iii.  1 12 

Sarali,  vil.  on  thr  Aous,  f ’A<io»i<i,  L 34 
8arandaforo.  r.  7>rr.  iii.  3ii4 
baranda-poiami,  or  Haraiidapoi’o,  r. 

Ju/etms  ( i tjikisw  L ii.  374.  370 
Sarandi,  pt.  Bcbu.  W.  coaat,  ii.  514. 
3ld 


Sartifw^  tcm.  of,  at  Ck^rvNcia^  iL  115 
Mari^hioii,  dift.  KvnUfu.  L 31 1 
Saromata,  nin.  near  TkrriHfjj^a  ( Citi- 
lutromm* ii.  IL  liL  53 
Sartti^  t.  SUhtmiu^  Alar,  iii,  153 
Siirw^  t.  AffH‘.~Tkrace^  iii.  227 
iStf/ion,  t.  /Mum.  iii.  328 
(Safray  pt*o.  7'Anur,  iii.  1?H).  21 Q.  213 
SauHtHm,  fn.  Jiulu^  IltBo.-/*ht>.  u.  519 
Sazona,  »1.  gulf  of  Aviuua  (Sa»o)^  L 
2,3 

Srampif,  t.  lU.  iii.  280 
Untmtfut^  t.  V^kerUy  i»l.  iii.  7 .“I.  75 
S(Xir}>hr,  t.  l*aru$opia^  liaeo.  ii.  331 
5>ror7iAr*a,  t.  JR.  Lor.  ii.  178 
ScerdilaiiUu^  piince  of  lUjfria^  L §9i  tfi 
Sekifte^  pass  in  l*Kucu^  ii.  105,  100.  551. 
.5.5.3 


SchcenMy  t.  Hoeo,  ii.  320 
Schools  of  loauinina,  iv.  148 
'■  of  Alapttetiay  iv.  388 
Sciaiku$^  Ul.  iii.  112 

Srionr,  t.  I*uUenr^  Afac.  iii.  1 55 
Scip^  commander  under  Pompry^  1, 
4r5j  iv.  477 


— — , A'aitco,  iii.  431 
Scirone.,  vil.  A/t^ru,  ii.  413 
— — — , its  rocks,  ii.  4Qfi.  413 
Sifirpi,  vil.  J*hih.  iv.  338 
Srolu.i,  t.  i?Ar>.  U.  m 369 
— — , t.  Chute.  Mac,  iii.  456 
&v>ntt«ji,  or  .Vr'ou(/>rMt,  mn.  A/auia^ 
Thraec,  iii.  474 

•S<ryi;yi^dt,  familv  of  Craunon.,  L 44ii 
SriiprtuSy  isl.  iii.  ill 

iLrtniMSy  mn.  i ff,  iii.  477 
.VvVaMwr,  I.  Pelf%s.  iii.  227 ; iv.  455 
Sruj/i,  t.  JkirHanut,  iii.  4h8.  479 
.Srvruji,  i«l.  iii.  IfKi 

Selasforo,  minc«l  toam,  i.  333 

Sclcnitza,  vil.  on  the  Aons,  Ckaomn’ 
IIL  \.  365.  3ZI 
32 


Selim  Boy  of  Monastir,  tomb  of,  L 313 
. Koka,  L 98 
SeliUa,  viL  tUiituiay  i^  .316 
Selitzant,  \*il.  Mt.  (Atwi,  iv.  413 
l^los,  vil.  Mu  Otympus,  iti.  344 
•Sr//i,  or  /Iritis  iw,  /b/Mras,  tv.  170. 

184.  181L182. 199 
SeniUa,  vil.  C%umia^  L 65 
Senzina,  vil,  T’Ar/xro,  ii.  278.  314 
Sirjmu,  pront.  AUufnesia,  iv.  3K2 
Sirrdku^  t.  Afasna,  iii.  4<iH 
Hcf^his,  vil.  TketHgUy  ii.  246 
Senana,  vil.  lokn.  d.  iv.  218 
Senuiank,  vil.  near  Suli,  L 242 
Srrmyley  t.  ('hale.  Alar.  iii.  1.54 
Scrrvs,  t.  iMlomanticCy  iii.  21N>,  et  «m. 
419 

Serriunty  prom.  ThmeCy  lit  21.5 
Senria,  t.  Elimriay  iii.  3413.  330.  .3.32 
■ ■ ■ ■'  , kingdom  of,  iii,  2tl5.  478:  iv, 
203.  5.53.  et  mj. 

Scsklo,  vil.  AfiufHrsiu.  iv.  .398 
Slaka,  viL  and  lake  Pkodty  ii  25. 188. 
190 

Sfcliniki,  vil.  lokn.  d.  L 261 
Sheikh,  ridge  of  the,  I^kttrealiUy  L 446, 
447;  iv.  464 

Sbeitherdi  of  Mt.  /*induSy  L 290 ; iv. 
215.548 

Siutista,  vil.  AfuloeeUy  iv.  94 
Skmfidhkki,  vil.  and  peninsula.  Gulf  of 
AtXAyKp.  iv.  ^ 

Skarf  itza,  pass  Ckatmiay  L 63^  64 
Skarmanga,  jwninsuU  Attka,  ii.  384 
Skimatkri.  vil.  Taaoengay  ii.  449.  464 
Sidhiro-kkpsa,  disU  CAci/e.  Mac,  iii.  159. 
211 

Sidhiro-kafkbid,  prom,  and  ruins,  /^kn. 
ii.  538.  548 

Sidhim-peliko,  Hcl.  site  Perr,-Peiat. 
uL  368 

Siekliaa,  vil.  Dotopia-Tkege.  iv.  505. 
516 

Sifno,  isl.  ASffitany  ui.  84 
Silver  mines  of  Nizvoro,  ChcUc.  Afae. 
Ui.  161.189.213 

Simenu,  mon.  ActeyMue.  Ui.  149 
Simikli,  vil.  Then.  iv.  491 
Simdpotra,  mon.  AtiCy  Afae.  iii.  U6 
SinkUiko,  mn.  Oreaiit-EUmeiay  L 317. 
319 

Sinduty  U AfjMdoHMy  iii.  450 
<.Vtmriur,  U SUhtmuty  and  its  gulf,  Ui.  153 
SitUiory  dist.  Mac.  iii.  *227 
Sipka,  t.  Bao.  W.  coas^  Ii.  515 
6'iro-/)cK»ies,  pco,  Paoauty  iii.  24)9 
Atmi,  ^’rrAtf,  or  i$vrr<9,  t.  (Momamtua 
(Serres),  ui.  20  i 

Sisani,  vil.  Etitwin-Ores/ky  L 318 
Sitalcesy  king  of  ThracCy  iii.  442 
.SUkoHta,  jtcninsula.  Aloe.  iii.  4.5.5 

isthmus  of,  iii.  146 

Siklissi,  vil.  Att.-Ba^.  ii.  370 
Siktista,  t.  Etipieia,  L 30.5 — 313 
— — , klisura  of,  L 311.  312 
.^t/anay  t.  //L<t.  iv.  .52^) 

Skamnik,  vil.  Mt.  OtympHs,  iu.  3M 
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Sk&n^hcn>t  isl.  ..fiV/AiM,  iil  Lli 
Skliiuo,  pt.  ItAiuyt^  in.  ‘2^.  iLl  ^ 
Hklitio^  \iL  W.  *J73.  53t» 

SkUvcru,  vil.  AatrmxHUt^  it.  lA 
8k6pia,  t.  Duryianki  ( Si'uw  lii. 

8kort6ft,  vil.  Acnm.  iii.  511 
Skotini,  g:lcn,  Ckaomioy  L t>4 
Skrrnkri,  vil.  and  mn.  Dom.  l 375.  ^1 ; 
iv.  1 13 

8krip6,  vil.  and  man.  Aco.  ( Orchomc- 
nitg  ),  ii.  144 — 154 

Skmponeri«  a Bummit  of  Mt.  I*toum. 

Jiwo.  ii.  2iiL  2ZL  iffll 
Skuru^  vil.  AU,  ii.  370 
8licmnit  vil.  near  KaatorU,  Orettis^  L 

Sling  bulleU  f plandes  L iii.  176 
8mighe«,  bridge  of  Haliacmon  at,  nrar 
Kaatona,  L ^’22 

Smdkovn,  vil.  'A^fa,  d.  iv.  516 
SfD^Iika, a Biimmit  of  PimiHS^  iv.  Ill 
Sofadhr*,  vil.  TAr$».  iv.  3‘J4.  404 
Sofadhitiko.or  r.  of  Sofadhea,  Then.  iv. 
3*21.  4«M.  5<K) 

Sofikd,  bay  of,  5um»*r  gulf,  ii.  424 
SokliA,  or  Sukha,  vil.  ui»iUiti^  Ui.  230 
StdliuM^  t,  .^roni.  iv.  HI 
Su)tmi5n,  or  Kholom6n,  mn.  Ckalc, 
Mac.  iii.  162 

Somalp«i,  mn.  Pho.  ( CirjtkU  ),  ii.  546 
8(»ptki,  vil.  Atint.  iv.  101.  Hlj 
Sopoti,  vil.  and  mn.  Chuonia^  L ill 
Sopot6,  vil.  and  raatlc,  Chaonia^  L 10 
8or5,  mu.  Tuna^r4»ay  ii.  245.  3W.  455. 
4t;5.  470 

SiMko,  t.  Ktufiaa.  iii.  480 
Siifrrin,  gameo,  at  Lelxidetay  ii,  302 
Spabiliko,  U.  203 

S}«khidhc«,  vil.  Tamoffma^  ii.  246.  473 
Hfuda/kra.  t.  Ma<m.  iv.  31M 
•Spaniarda,  tradition  aa  to  tlic,  i,  21 ; iv. 
62 

Spart5,  vil.  and  mn.  .^Icani.  L 138.  159, 
<i  irti. ; iv.  2^17 

Sfxjrfaiuji^  t.  Chak.  Moe.  iii.  4.55 
A’lterrAWaa,  r.  A/i'/u,  jlZttianet,  Dryotwi. 
ii.  8.  11.  15.  32;  iv. 

Sftimjr^  mn.  of  the.  Jiao.  ii.  214.  309. 
310.  3)9,  320.  481 

SvrtUTulium^  cavcm  Mt.  CVM^vron,  ii. 
33^ 

Spiuhi,  viL  Pieria,  iii.  414 

•Spilik,  pt.  Ckaouin.  i,  79 

Spiragr,  or  Hplrigri,  mn.  near  Bcrkt,  L 

ikiiL  azi 

Sfilantza,  pt.  The*protiti  ( Gljfcys  Li- 
turn  iv.  ^ et  ««/.  66 
Stafiri,  vil.  lit.  L 367 
^tufeiraM,  t.  (hale.  Mac.  iii.  159.  168 
Stagua,  or  Kalabaka,  t.  Uigt.  ( J£gi~ 
niam ),  L 419—424;  iv.  261  Ail 
StadiufUy  at  Delphi,  ii.  577 

— , at  /hum,  iii.  409 

^ nt  L 191 

Stamata,  vil.  Mt.  lirilenw,  AU.  ii.  429 
Stamna,  vil.  .E/o.  iii.  528.  5M 
Stank,  mon.  'Agrafo,  d.  iv.  2Z1 
33 


StaniktcB,  or  inia,  vii.  TimKfi'oa.  ii. 
462 

Stami.  vil.  Acaru.  i*  166 
Stavitikorkki,  mn.  near  AfitnUhon,  ii. 

433 

Stavropiebi,  inon.  ‘Agrafa,  iL  iv.  270 
Stavronikita,  mon.  Acte,  Muc.  iii.  KIO 
SlavTW,  vil.  Chalc.  AJac.  ( iita4/nnu ), 

iii.  167 

Stefano,  'Aio,  mn.  and  mon.  of,  near 
Si^Os,  L 41.9.  424 

l^tik,  of  the  Aousy  nr  Aatvfotieiay  L 

32. 52. 61  22.  m 3S1  3^  iv.  U6 

■ , of  the  r,  Cepkinut,  ii.  95.  97. 
162 

— of  tb«  Peiteius  (Temtie).  iii. 
42,3 

— — , of  the  A-nun,  iii.  442 
’ — , of  the  Strymon,  Ui.  201.  209. 

46.5 

— ■■  of  the  //(ilwemoHy  iii.  290.  297. 
330.332 

8ten5,  pt.  near  Anlievm,  Pho.  ii.  540 
Stephen  Dutcian,  king  of  Sen'ia,  iv. 

m553 

Stepwi,  vil.  Chaonia,  L 57 
Stiri$,  t.  Pho.  ii.  528—5^ 

St/dn'y  t.  PiBonia,  iii.  300.  440 
Htnula  Rianra,  nr  Aspri  Ruga,  torrent 
Khiinkra  d.  L 2 
Strakavetzi,  mn.  Atin.  i. 39R 
Stratdni,  Hcl.  site  and  pt.  Chute.  Mac. 

iii.  15.9 

Strutonit'ria,  t Ckalc.  Mac.  iii.  166 
StnUugy  c.  Acnrn.  L 137—143;  iii.  513 
Strav()liml5na,  pt.  Acam.  iv.  14.  iii 
Stravovkni,  nm.  J*htk.  iv.  349. 

Strkzi,  mn.  near  Saloniki,  iii.  233 
Striviiia,  vil.  Arta,  d.  L 219 
— — — , river  of,  iv.  256 
Strumitza,  t.  Mite,  iii.  465,  ct 

ntf. 

Strnnitzn,  vil.  Ttfmphm-Talnrrjt,  L 417 
StruUina,  a »ummit  of  Mt.  J*toHm, 
Dao.  Ii.  2IZ 

StrvmoH,  river,  iii.  183.  225—229.  465. 
425 

■ - • - itf  ferry,  iii.  122 

, source#,  iii.  201 
Strymouie  gulf,  iii.  167 

lake,  iii.  210 

plain,  iii.  182.  200. 201 

— straits,  iii.  201.  4ti.S 
Siura,  t.  ( Siym ),  U.  422.  432 

Stylidlia,  pt.  of  Zitkni,  Metig,  ii.  4 
Stymhamy  t.  Vp.  Afac.  iii.  366 
Subaabi,  bridge  of  the,  near  Tcpclkni,  L 
30.  57 

Sudheuk,  vil.  Znskn.  loan.  d.  iv.  126 
Sukha,  r.  Atint.  L 22.  3.97 
— — , vll.  TkcsproHu-Moltmicy  l 226,  et 
121.  488;  iv.  193 

~ the  wars  of,  L 225.  234,  eL  sco. 
2.16 

, its  histor)’,  L 501 

'■  , mounbun  and  rocks,  t 225.  241  ; 

iv.  5Z 

Rr2 
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Siili,  river  of,  L ?2A— *231 ; iv.  52 
— of  Kuri'ixU,  mi  the  Kulatna,  vil. 

loan.  d.  L : iv.  iJL  JM. 

Huliman  Bev,  of  Arghyrokastro,  L 41 
Huliimria,  vil.  AYiWvi, 

Snlinkri,  vil.  Iim>.  U.  liU 
Sulla,  mu.  TMMKt^  ii.  XIO 
SmlpicitUy  the  consul,  L 330 ; iii.  307 
8ii)>li,  vil.  iv.  4.Vi 

Surbi,  vil.  ami  ruuuuit  Mt.  J/fUoom^  U. 
Uwj.  .‘>29 

Siimviffli,  vU.  Aearn.  ( Struins  i,  L 140. 

ua 

.S'm#,  r.  /'term,  iii.  422 
SuUiiiU,  r.  Cfiiy/ttut^  L 3^  ZO 
Suvala,  vil.  /'Ao.  U.  ZUi  0^ 

Sy/uifii,  inlands  TTtrirprtttM^  L 103 ; iii.  2 
■ ' — contincDtal  vil.  iii.  3 

Spirit,  1.  Italy,  iv.  501 
tS[«>rwriwrfi,  vil.  on  Mt.  f/sKi,  iii.  370 
S\kHmiito,  vil.  Oro^t,  ii.  448 
■ vil.  /'«rur<»i,  iv.  lilii 

. vil.  /Vrr.  iv.  302 

Sykia,  vil.  HUhoHUty  Mac,  iii.  133 
iSWruf,  plain  AVrywomarifulf,  iii.  108. 170 
AVAi.  ii.  liL  UiL  143.  f93-20l.  22a 
mn.  Thr.  iii.  217 

Sjftidliikno,  or  H^ndekna,  vil.  AmpkUo- 
cAai,  iv.  253 
Hyra,  itl.  Aituton^  iii.  84 
8yrako,  or  ^^'lTaklt,  t.  Mt.  Putdus^  Ep. 

L 271.  274;  iv.  214 
Syvisli,  ruma  in  iv.  232 


Tabakidhea,  vil.  near  Thein'i^  U.  ‘2*23 
rto/Njr,  a ThtmUMH  magistrate,  iv.  309. 
408.  4M 

TakhynAs,  vil.  on  the  StrviHfmic  lake, 
iii.  IM 

Talanda,  t.  E.  L(h\  ii.  171.  180 
TuUtrrty  ja».  Ep.'Th.  iv.  195-  278 
Tamukhari,  pt.  Mtupi.  iv.  383 
Tnmyua^  t.  EtUmuty  ii.  439 
TtttHJu/ni,  t.  fiaxt.  ii.  454—460 
TumMjritCy  dist.  Uwo,  ii.  42-1.  462 
Tatiktu^  itl.  Acam.  (Mi>gaiusi),  liL  4^ 
IV.  16 

, t.  CrphaUfnitfy  iii.  67 

Ttiphuui»H$^  mn.  ^U>.  L 110 
Tariiiiari,  vil.  Hoso.  ii.  ^i.*i0.  «‘169 
TiirjiKey  t,  E.  Loc.  ii.  129 
Tatar,  rapid  jonmev  of  L ^ 

Tatari,  vil.  near  Larissa,  iii.  360.  382 

— , vil.  /V<ar»o/«t,  L 447 

Tatexa,  vil.  Th,  si>ui:»^  ii.  5O0 
Tatoy,  vil.  Att,  iL  424.  428 
Taiikli,  vil.  ami  lake  Iktlopia^  L 459, 
460;  ii,  16 

T'iiaroiMi,  t.  Ctfittmiuy  Afuc.  iii.  440 
Tanshan,  vil.  Crannonuiy  Tk.  iii.  .U>7 
Taxiarches,  St.  mon.  liato,  ii.  514 
71t>tV/ea,  otlircr  of  ii.  193 

t.  A/oAWs,  iv.  1^ 

7V<o/>Tt,  vil.  Orchon$cnia^  liaxt.  ii.  1 53. 1^ 
Tritkiftf.  fort  near  7’4rr»t/»/»V<r,  ii.  ill 
7Vi/r.vo<a,  tomb  of,  ii.  I«t8.  *-34 
Tckeli,  vil.  near  ^^loniki,  iii.  230 

^ -14 


Telolatia,  an  art  of  the  mountaineen,  L 
27.9 

Trlov6n{,  mn.  Att,  ( Hpmettus'U  iL  4*25 
7'cwu’MuAr,  of  Mhc.  iii.  445.  403 
7>Mfir,  v^Iev  and  itaas^  Th.-Mac.  L 
3^(9. 4^  iii. 

7V»rrw‘,  plain  ii.  215.  320 

Tt^peleui,  t.  Ckaonia^  L 30—56 
Trreus  and  /'rorwe,  mvthua  of,  it  105 
Temili^  vil,  Fko.  ii.'ZS 
Trrvitziank,  or  Dervidjank,  vil. 

L‘2*24 

Tetkma,  mon.  'Agrsfa  ^ L 288:  iv. 
252. 2Z0 

Tetrkniao,  pt.  Ckaomiay  L 9*3 
Ti'tmph^iay  t.  Atkamunia^  iv.  21*2 
7V/ru;»f>3'M,  of  /Mru,  ii.  01 
TWmrrAv  of  Maetdonia.  iU.  *2*27.  480  ; 
iv.  124 

of  Tkestahf,  iv.  535 

TVttmranw,  vil.  and  lull  Tkeinmi,  ii.  345. 
248.  470 

Trutiiy  queen  of  /llpruty  L 69 
Tlianatn,  t.  Mt.  iv.  4T4 

ThosuSy  ial.  ..’ErTcniN,  ii).  217 
Tkanmariiiy  t.  Aittf/n.  Iv.  416 
7'A<i«mr)ot,  t.  J*kiL  (Dhomoko),  i.  457 
Theatres,  ancient  C«n'ek 
at  (’htBrom'iiiy  ii.  1 12.  1 1.5 
at  CasaiuMy  Ep.  L 247 
at  Dflmiy  u.  561 

at  Drltuty  iii.  100 

near  Dhrambiua,  AiaUmity  L *A>4 
at  IMumy  iH.  409 
near  Libokhovo,  L 15 
at  Afviu$y  iii.  83 
at  A’ilcop^tii,  L 190 
at  (Kniaday  iii.  561 
at  Fheenicry  C'Auoam,  L 66 
at  FleurtWy  L 116 
at  Tanatimy  ii.  456 
at  ThH^y  Fbth.  iv.  362 
ThdxB  (.\titicay  t.  U(ou.  w.  roast,  ii.  521 
Thrita  Pkth\otic«By  t.  Fkth.  ii.  21 ; iv. 
J158— 365 

rAi'Atti,  city,  ii.  221—244.  m 413 
— , gales  of,  ii.  ‘2^11.  236.  2^i9 
, plain  of,  ii.  216. 218. 318 

■ , hisicirv  of,  ii.  220.  228 
ThrimHy  t.  Athamaniiiy  iv.  ‘21 V 
Theoilore,  St.  fn.  TAr/ww,  ii.  '.27.  242. 
Th-firieBy  or  sacred  missions  to  De/pki, 

ii.  564  ; iii.  92 

Tknximbniy  t.  and  prom.  Paiienc^  Mac. 

iii.  1 55 

T'AmimAi,  t.  IU.  iiL  477 
Tkcmpn<ry  vil.  7’A^A<Pu,  ii.  369 
Theriakhates,  vil.  C'Auonia,  i.  23 
Thvrma,  or  (VlWn',  of  7'Aeruioi>W<s,  ii« 
41.51 

^/irr/rtc,  t.  Alac.  iii.  244 
Tkcrmoihmy  z,  liofo.  ii.  *249 
Thcrmtwyl^By  i>aa.s  Altlu-K,  hoc,  ii.  5— 
LL3L 

■ ■ , ancient  and  iiuMlern  |nu» 

(omiurcd,  ii.  4^  ft  s*u, 

— - , tliclaiH*,  ii.  32i  34 
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Tkfmwp^m^  miliury  tnnsoctionii  aI,  ii. 
41—64 

Tkermuty  c,  iC/o.  L 1*26 — KU>.  146.  lAl 
of  AtktiUy  ii.  22^  237.  414 
TJu»f*i4iy  t.  //o».  ii.  47f>.  4113 
Tkr^naHy  or  Thest>icPy  its  cxU’iit,  ii.  502. 
^10 

Tkf»ftr%itiay  di»t.  Eji.  ftituAtion  tad  ex- 
tent of,  iv.  Ii4.  135,  ft  «y. 
Thffmliim  communitT,  the.  iv.  274. 
4?>A.  .VJl 

Tkemt/uy  it«  «oil  xiul  clinutc,  L 436  •. 

iv.  '2W.  397. 400.  401.  426.  414.  490. 

— ■I  difttinction  of  upper  and  lower, 
i*  426.  445;  ir.  U£i 

, dcocripUoD  by  Hcrodolua,  iv. 

513 

■ ■ Homeric  ee<^rapliy  of,  iv,  531 
Thtj^iiiy  t.  jiito.  L 15*2.  1 j5.  156 
Tkfiuliuniy  t.  EkurmUitty  iv.  472 
Thrndoriuy  t.  AtkaiHonkt  (Tliodh6- 
riana),  iv.  211 

ThijMiy  t.  Itofo.  (Kakufda),  ii.  506 
ThtHty  i«i».  /E/o.  iii.  5£1 
Thomas  IVelubo,  governor  of  loan.  L 
*2.-»4 ; iv.  2114.  55:1 
Thrut:^mltt$y  at  HiUiarluSy  ii.  209 

Tkriuy  t.  AU.  ii.  384 
■ , plain  of,  ii.  380.  382 

7'4rmium,  t.  Ckitonui-!U.  i.  376 

, t.  K.  Iaic.  h.  177 

ThmrytiMtfMy  at  iit 

Thmnai,  vU.  nwir  UiiiHo,  L dill 
ThnnuMy  mn.  Cketrmtmy  U. 

Tkt(umi»y  r.  Ep.  i,  1^;  iv.23^iil 
TkfptmnSy  mil.  iv.  246.  251 

Tkt/riamy  t.  Jrtww.  iv.  llL  ail 
7%ifit»*t%y  U Aeify  lU.  149,  ri  ivq. 
TifJitnm,  U ^Eto.  iL  111  ^ 618  ^ 

Tirkiu4iy  fort  near  T^f-rtmip^ay  U.  62,  63 
Ttlj^)!9Uy  or  Tijpknmy  fn.  and  I'-’y*-— 
TilfJH^Hmy  TtifAwfinmy  or  TUpho^ 
i^ttmy  uin.  and  fort.  Zteo.  U.  137. 
142.2115.  21L  5*24 

TimariotM,  holding;  lands  by  |>cf»onal 
service,  L 325 ; ii.  327 
Titnt4hcu»y  the  naval  victory  of,  at  Aly~ 
xifty  iv.  15 

yw<c,  or  t.  Iket.  ii.  51.5 

7'uNnrm,  mn.  iv.  396 

Tittmu$y  mn.  Thfife.  iv.  .323 
T^ifrf*\H»y  r.  Pti*Fy  iii.  334.  349.  351L 
366 ; lv.2iLi 

TtUtmuy  mtu  iii.  345 
T’lMoriVi,  t.  J*ho.  IL,  mp 
7*»^rv/a9i«ffl,  t,  Eito.  IL  UZ 
l^iibe  ^ til.  ..iOia.  L ^ 

'Ijamali,  vil.  On-it/»at/^wMy  Hero.  ii.  16*2 
Tjangmradha,  vU.  iv.  394 

'f^gli,  vil,  l*ktk.  iv.  Jiili 
Tjaiivdn,  vil.  and  pasi.  />m».  L ^4, 335 
TjaiiVurtxm  dervenU  \*m  of  Mt,  V'm- 
iIhs, 


Tjara,  or  Zam,  vil,  /f(vo.  ii.  I0<>.  527 
Ijaraplana,  vil.  A/o/oots,  iv.  I0<i 
Ijaritzctia,  t.  JWr.  iii.  :147 ; iv,  *297 
Tiarhkhi,  isl.  J*ko.  ii.  541 
^atcrli,  two  viN.  Pktinaliiy  iv.  330 
l^clova,  vil.  Lymerjiti»y  L :i33 
Ticpo,  vil.  Ckanniiiy  L ^ 

Tjcrkovisia,  vil.  loan.  d.  L 263 1 iv. 
19.  ^ 

Tjerovina,  vil,  loan.  iL  iv.  Sfi 
Tjeredva,  vil.  /*tfmr<w,  L 39t 
Tjer^  and  Tj^rpista,  vils.  ^isuOsti,  Ui. 

^ersemba,  dist.  EiimetOy  iii.  302 
Tjerusia,  vil.  Efimeitty  L 316 
nervena,  mn.  AViMcta,  L 31*2,  313 
^eutiua,  vil,  I'ktk,  iv.  4*0 
Tiighioti,  L43'2;  iv.  22ML3Ui 
'^ikur&U's,  vil.  near  Suli,  L ‘229.  24*2 
Jgikur^In,  or  Txiikurola,  a summit  of 
Eirndwiy  L *29.3 
Tjikuri,  vil.  Tkrtcj),  jv.  53 
Tjimovo,  silo  on  the  AracMkuSy  iv. 
•218 


Ijhigari,  vil.  near  Suli.  L *2*29 
Ijingheli,  or  Kciiiel,  pt.  of  AnuyrO, 
Phtk.  iv.  3(>7 
^im^hidtiko,  mn.  Pkth.  iv.  452 
IjiMi,  vil.  and  summit  of  Mt.  J/eUcvMy 
ii.  S 1 K— ^5*26 


Tjoanno,  vil.  Tkt^neay  ii.  216 
Tjobaii,  vil,  OreiUity  L 322 
Ijiikalia,  lagoon  near  Arta,  L 202 
Tjumdrka,  or  Djumerka,  mu.  AlkU' 
tuaniUy  iv.  *229 
Tjurkli,  vil.  Elimfkty  L 304 
Toba4’eo,  its  culture  at  Ycnidje,  iii.  267 ; 

at  Servia,  iii.  SIIO 
Toeco,  CliarUn,  iv.  204.  ,558,  559 
Toixasi,  vil.  Ptias.  iii.  380 
TUvpkony  t.  W.  Loc.  ii.  619,  620 
TuauirtM,  mn. /Aim.  iii.  328 

, mn.  A/o/omw,  iv.  190.192.  Uhi 

Tomarokhdha,  vils.  loan.  iL  iv.  196. 

2a 

T<Nn4r,  mn.  and  vil.  Dim.  L 350,  .351. 

:k^l.  375 ; iii.  3*28 

Tomorftaa,  valley  and  dist.  Dtm.  L 3.50 
Topalti,  plain  near  Herat,  L 360.  3(i6 
To|>i4kos,  vil.  lake  of  Kastoria,  L 327 
Ti^»^ia,  vil.  Bw.  ( C'opa )y  ii.  381. 


■ ■ ■ , vil,  (\mimaay  iv.  42 
Toro*irtic  Gulf,  J/im*.  Ui.  15:1 
TuroNfy  t.  Si/koniny  A/«c.  iii.  1 19.  lA*!. 
455 

Toryttfy  or  ToroiKy  t.  TkenproiMy  L i0«3: 
ill.  8j  iv.  5l)9 

Toshke,  Albanian  tribe,  L 61  - 346 
Tutjer,  vil.  and  khan  Atin.  L 331 
T'no'Atn,  vil.  iu>nr  I^cbuiivitty  Bobo.  ii.  1 13 
Truckiiy  t.  Aft/isy  ii.  Z*.  1 1 

, i>nx'ipices  of,  ii.  7^  IL  lih  24. 

2»i.*29 


' iu  (ft'cek  the  stiinid  'I'j  is  expi'CSM.'d  hy  Tz,  whence  many  of  these  names  will 
l>v  found  iu  tite  places  icferred  to  wrilteu  with  Tz. 
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Tni(^nic«ti,  vil.  Acam.  it.  h. 

. vkaU  of,  IV.  1 

Tnujilux^  1.  Hi.  •i‘28 

Trump^iy  t.  Tymjikmt^  iv.  “JTli 
TriiilalH*,  t.  StHiier,  lii.  229 
TrikhiU,  prom.  VKo,  ii.  588 
TirbuKin,  mn.  Atin.  L iL  882.  389 
Trrn,  Ti!.  Omrfw,  L iJitl 
Tha  kliinia,  (three  inni)  Mt.  Pirulus, 
L2!i8.4l0;  iv.  259 
Triatiba,  St.  mon.  Att,  ii.  418 
— ■ , mon.  iii.  349 

— mon.  vE/o.  lii.  .542 

Triehyninm,  t.  ^Un.  and  its  lake,  L 128. 

1.37.  14.5.  1.51.  155 
Tt'U'orythu*^  t.  AH.  K.  433_ 

Tnkai^hn,  month  of.  iii.  .574 
Trikanlh<»-kajiiro,  ~Tlel.  mini  Acam. 

( (KHUtd€B iii.  558— ,5/0 
Trikcri,  peninsula  iv.  379.  396 

toan,  iv.  395 
— ■ Pale<5,  island,  iv.  396 
Trikkala,  t.  7/iW.  ( Tricett  J.  L 425— 
4.30;  iv.  279—287.  530. 

TrikoHti,  mn.  IV.  Loc.  ii.  605 
Triftnii^  or  Tripodi$cu$y  t,  ii. 

40;t  410 

t.  Prlujonia^  iii.  319 
■ 5>it)u,  vii.  near  Luruaay  iiL  375 

TripulitiSy  of  yVrr4«6tu,  Ui.  3^.  34l ; 
IV.  312 

. I . ■ , of  Peltt^nuty  iii.  318.  340 

Triporii,  prom.  H.  Loc.  ii.  593 
^niiAyM  of  MeUAUy  dist.  .Uo/osm,  iv. 

IIU 

Trip6tamo,  site  iv.  253 
Tris5nia,  or  Traz^nia,  isls.  H'.  Loc.  iu 
618.  020 

Tritteoy  t.  Pho.  ii.  89 

, t iii  Xor.  ii.  622 

Triton,  r.  Dw.  ii.  L3Q 
Tr%ichoctmiy  lake  at  DcIhh,  the,  iii.  99 
TronUy  site  in  the  Iktuluty  Bcoo.  U« 
104 

7Vi/f>AoKt}M  and  Apamntesy  ii.  121.  294 
, grove  and  orat'lc  of,  ii.  122 

—129 

Tnrpo,  mn.  and  fort.  Suli,  L 228,  229. 

241  ; iv.  51 

Tr>pi,  mon.  Ckaoniny  L 5Z 
Turali,  vil.  Alt.  ii.  417 
Turkeys,  wild,  ii.  419 
Turks,  tiieir  language,  L 347 

, their  m^o  of  measuring  time, 
L 254 

■ !■,  ehoracter,  iii.  255  ; iv.  220 
Tuniavo,  t.  PelajM.  4, 434 ; Ui.  352;  iv, 
296 

■ , mountain  of,  ui.  350 
Tiiria,  mn.  Emothia.  iii.  2Z1 
Turkokhurio,  or  Essc<l,  vil./*4o,  ii,62^ 
83 

Ttfmpkatiy  dist.  Ep.  iv.  120. 275 
TttmfJu  yjx\\ax\.  of  ViwlnSy  L422;  iv.  276 
yV>wirtiv«m,  nin.  Dryojii»y  ii.  IL  21L 
‘lilil 

Tjfriaso.  t.  Mac.  L 313 
36 


Ulpiann.  t.  Dardtmitty  iii.  47ti 
i ’/vssrs  in  ItLictt.  iii.  32,  ef  sni. 
Vrunonoluiy  t.  ArtCy  Mac.  iii.  140 
Vritty  lake  .Eto.  iii.  573 
iUmanda,  or  Makrikh6ri,  vil.  near 
7>a«;ir,  Hi.  3iil 

Uzunii,  r.  Atin.-ba$t,  L 351.  353.  360. 
382;  Iv.  113 


V4ia,  vil.  TkAtc^Oy  ii.  216 
Vako^6li,  vil.’//f.  i.  .*VU.  .366 
Valare,  or  Valiar^,  vil.  and  khan  C’4o> 
onioy  1,27.  407 

Valide  Sultan,  appanages  of  the,  L 277. 
29.5 

ValUty  or  Ilailtiy  t.  fHtriUy  iii.  42.5 
Valtesi,  vil.  E.  Ia/c.  it.  1<0.  IH6 
Valto,  sub*dUt.  of  Karlili,  u 124.  157. 
159 


I , the  lake  of,  L 1.57  : iii.  .504—509 
Varaawva,  mn.  A^to.  L 106  ; iii.  .5.38 
Vardhari,  r.  Mac.  ( Ajius ),  iii.  258.  4.'t8 
Vaidhktes,  vil.  Mcfi$y  H.  8.  25 
VartlhGsi,  mn.  jfUo.  ii.  1&.  598.  624 
Voria,  JL  AfolosstMy  i.  224 
V'ariadhcfl,  vil.  5A>/oans,  224 
Varlaani,  mon.  T'vmyiAtfvi,  W.  537.  541 
— — , prom.  Tkc9prr4w,  Hi.  3*  Z 
— — , vil.  loin.  <1.  L 221 
Vamaka,  vil.  Acarn,  iii.  24.  501 
Vamaka,  mn.  w4ron».  L 163  ; Ui.  49B 
Varnakova,  mon.  ^Eio.  ii.  603 
Vamava,  vil.  and  mn.  AH.  ii.  437 
Vksari,  vil.  on  the  AtmSy  C^soasa,  L 34 
Vasili,  Ai,  vil.  Aram.  iv.  19 

. I..  , nt.  Beoo.  w.  roast,  ii.  .501 

, lake  of,  MyifdoHUty  iiL  231 

Vasilopulo,  vil.  Actim.  iv.  5 
Vatika,  laiy  of.  Laconuty  iii.  JZ 
Vaiopedhi,  mun.  Actcy  Afuc,  Ui.  IBI, 
132 

Vath^,  pt.  of  Auluy  Been.  ii.  26.3 
— — , pt,  of  Nico^Uy  Ep.  L 181.  196  ; 
iv.  31 

— pt.  of  ThitltCy  Bibo.  ii.  .507 

— — , t.  and  pt.  Itknetiy  iii.  2^  et  $e*f. 
V'kvdho,  t.  f^lc.  Afac.  iii.  16*J 

Vela,  mon.  .IA>5iani>,  iv.  ^6^  *235 
V'elaghora,  plain  ^Eto.  L 288 
Velanidhia,  prom.  Bwo.  w.  coast,  ii.  517 
Velc*a,  t«  PaouMy  Hi.  469,  470 
Veleei.  vil.  Thes.  iv.  505 
Veleslino,  t.  PeJag.  ( Phera )y iv.  4tl0  4.36 
Veliani,  vil,  ThcnjtruHay  iv.  59i02*  Z5 
Vclilza,  vil.  Pho.  fTiWomi  J,  U.  77,  et 
9cy.  1 19 

V'elilzista,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  92 
Velukhi,  iim.  Dryo^tigy  ( Tympkregtmg)y 
iL  17 

' r,  in  Iaic.  n.  599 

Velukhovo,  Hoi.  site,  W.  Loc.  ii.  600. 
619 


Vclutzi,  mn.  Acam.  iv.  5^  8 
Velvcnii5s,  l.  Picritiy  iii.  .332 
Vely  Pasha,  L 3Z,  404.  420;  Ui.  415; 

iv.  4tm  — — 

Venakos,  vil.  AH$it.  L 382 
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Vcnctlft*Palca,  Hel.  ruins  on  the  Tkift- 
mis,  fJv.  iv.  liL  17G 
Venetiko,  r.  HUimeia^  i, 

Ventrok,  lake  u iii. 

2M 

IVniw,  tctnple*  of : — 

two  at  Mt^ira^  H.  394. 
of  V.  t’rani»,  or  Utc  Syriait^  in 
iii.  rk  15 

of  V.  5tdiKnii  at  Tkttpi^s  ii.  42i3 
of  V.  Prxurvi  at  Mryttnt^  ii«  398 
of  V,  Phile  in  the  Sucrtd  Way 
of  Atken$y  ii.  384 

worthii*  of  V.  Catinia  at  MrtmpO’ 
/u.  Up.  Th.  iv.  M 
of  V.  UrattM^  PaHtit'mu*^  and 
Apoftroji^iit,  at  Tfidjts^  iL  234 
Verjro»  Ch^tiia^  L 
Verguliani,  fn.  POitmSy  ii.  32^.  .yk3 
Vemni,  pau  of,  near  7Vm/)c,  iii. 

384 

" britl^  of,  iv.  296 

Verria,  t.  Entaikia  ( Brrrhiga  J,  iii.  290 
— 29.S 

Verseniko,  mn.  Pho.  ii.  .*>.38 
Vervo,  vil,  CAooam,  L 104 
Vertana,  ruined  vil.  Pko.  ii,  76 
Veslavetzi,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  218 
fVW»V  ( Bottim  ),  pro.  Mar.  iii.  483 
Viena,  ran.  .'Klti.  {.  12t|.  1 ‘.^i ; HL  312 
3'igla,  inn.  Tanat/ritr^  ii.  469 
— , mn.  near  Servift,  Prrr.  iii.  33.3 
Viglizi,  or  Vilita,  He),  site,  Mt.  i'tM* 
dus,  u 2ZL  281.  284 
Vilia,  vil.  Afry/oru,  ii,  37.3.  408 
ViUtH$^  the  consul,  i.  385.  .388 
Vioaa,  r.  Ep.  !U.  ( Aohm),  L ^ — 56, 
2^384—597;  iv,  M 
Vbkanlbo,  pt.  and  prom,  Cephtdlenia., 
iii.  67 

Vittritza,  r.  Chaonia^  L 20 
^ , j.  Mac.  ( Hulktcmon  J,  i, 

305.  321;  iii.  2^ 

— , r.  AEninars,  ii.  Ifi 
Vissiani,  vil.  Molasns^  iv,  10.3 
Viihari,  vil.  W.  IttfC.  ii.  (£21 
Vitoma,  mon.  AUAice*^  iv.  526 
Vitxi,  mn.  Oirafw,  L 329 ; iii.  27.5 
Vladova,  vil.  Em^kta^  in.  275 
V'lakhidtce,  their  settlement  in  Greece, 
L274 

- — , langu  it  280.  347 

Vlakho-ianni,  vil.  Prrr.  iv.  311.  313 
Vlakho-kh5ri,  vil.  Tkwpro/ia,  iv,  Zi 
V'lakho'klisuru,  vil.  OreAu-Eoniaa.  h 
329 

VlakhoHradho,  t.  Perr.  L 274 
Vlakhovuni,  mn.  AEio.  ii.  600,  602 
View*,  or  extensive  prospci-ts  described, 
from  Mt.  Trvpa,  Siu^  L £11 
from  Kamarfna  ( Cwaoftr  ).  L 244 
from  Mt.  KukarUhilxa  (PindutJ^ 
L 286 

from  Zituni,  ii.  i. 
from  Pundnnitzn,  it.  67 
from  the  pass  S.  of  Puiid.  u.  ii2 
37 


Views,  or  extensive  prosnieets  desrril»ed, 
fnmi  Mt.  Petra,  Bom.  ii.  13ii 
of  Athens,  from  Ml.  ii. 

3UZ 

frtim  Mt.  PantcMy  ii.  421,  cf 
from  Pvigo,  on  Mt.  Koronibili,  ii. 
503 

from  a root  of  Ihlu'an.,  near 
ii.  524 

from  Drlphiy  ii.  .567 
from  AmjihiiMjit.,  iii.  182 
from  Snluniu,  iii.  240 
from  Vodheni,  iii.  271 
from  Senria,  iii.  .3.31 
from  VMakho-liv'adho,  iii.  .3.'tl> 
from  Ambclakia,  iii.  .38.5.  ;t.*>() 
from  Lit6khoro,  iii.  408 
from  Katuna,  iii.  502 
from  Makhala,  iii.  .510 
from  I.vgovjtzi,  Iii.  512 
from  ^t.  Elias,  near  Stamna,  ui. 
.5.52 

from  Zitza,  iv.  il3 
from  Kfniitza,  iv.  109.  Ill 
from  and  of  loknnina,  iv.  16),  H 
mj. 

from  Paleo  Ganlhiki,  iv.  289 
from  Kastri  of  Tuniavo,  iv.  2fi8 
from  the  site  of  Pkytarr,  iv.  332 
from  Khamako,  iv.  346 
of  Mt.  i*cUHm.  from  Paaosop.  iv. 
372 

from  Goritza  ( Devuiritis iv.  378 
from  the  I*«.  K«.  of  Askiti,  iv.  413 
from  Kapreiia  ( Glaphyra  J,  iv. 
432 

from  Matarki^  ( Ctcritun  iv.  497 
from  Fankri  (Itknmr iv.  5JL1 
from  Kastriki,  near  MctMra,  iv. 
5.37 

from  Vlokh6  ( Thermos ),  i.  132 
from  V5nitza  castle,  L 169 
from  height  near  V6iiitia,  i*  171 
from  St.  George,  near  Kalorvtes,  i. 

271 

from  a point  on  Mt.  Pindu*.^  j.  300 
from  Tom5r,  i*  352 
from  Ostanitza,  L 39S 
from  Trikkal^  L 426 
from  l44ri»ea,  L 439 
from  the  ridw  of  the  Sheikh  /’Aar- 
so/mi,  L 447 

front  the  Acmpolu  oi Pharfoltu.  i. 
451 

from  DhomokA  ( 7'Aoiminn  J,  it  458 
from  Ptilirakhi,  near  TheU's,  it. 
220 


from  the  site  of  Mycnlctaus.,  ii.  247 
from  Mt.  Kalnglierttia,  near 
'Kgripo,  ii.  262 

from  a ridge  of  Mt.  Mestapinm.,  ii, 
273 


from  a ridw  of  Mt.  ii,  278 

from  a ridge  of  Mt.  Brile»ru$,  ii. 
429 

from  Kalamo,  ii  4al2 
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Vicwi»,  or  oxtcTiMVe  pro*pprlp  (lrftcri(K*<|, 
from  l*a)co|Kma^liin,  ii.  jiHI 
from  a riilM  of  UclicttH^  iicnr  Klio- 
kill.  ii.  ijli 

from  8itlhiro<kafki6.  ii. 

fn>ni  a ridpe  of  Mt.  u.  aiU 

from  ahigli  ridge  W.  of  llimoiia.  ii. 

axi 

from  a ridge  of  Mt.  Rigaiii,  ii. 
Vlikba.  vil.  AmphiltK-hM^  L 162;  iv. 

r/  j«f7. 

VlokhV>,  imlMlist.  Karliii,  U l*-4 

nion.  JEto.  ( Thermtu L 126 
— i;jo.  lii) 

- vil.  lino.  ii.  472 

^ 'lil.  Thra.  iv.  316 — 323 
Voidhomaii.  r.  /’owi^,  L 3f>7 ; iv.  107 
Vmlheok,  1.  EmiUhia  (Edrs$u)y  iii. 
271,  e<  mj. 

Vo^liiani,  vil.  Phft.  ii.  liiZ 
V'omikovo,  or  KaUvuthra,  near  loan,  i^ 
410 

VoivAda,  vil.  Hitt.  L 424 ; iv.  264.  263. 

Volo,  t.  3A///W.  iv.  360 — 380 
V^nitza,  t.  jtam.  L 16.V  171 ; iii.  4.04 ; 
iv.  24 

VfJujiUtna^  defile  of,  EUmtin-Perr.  iii, 

.xm 

Vo«k3poll.  t.  DiM.  L <143 
Vrakhana,  or  Murto,  vU.  Tketprotia^  L 
103;  iii.  2 

Vrekh6ri,  L.  iE/o.  i,  122.  136 
Vrana,  vil.  Afarttihonia,  ii.  428 
Vrania,  or  Ivorina,  t.  Aimlicuy  iii.  47.3 
Vraniank,  two  vili.  'Agrafa,  d.  tv.  272 
VrasUi,  vil.  Bitallut^  iii.  IZJ 
Vrestrnitza,  vil.  Athamania^  L 28R 
Vritzakha,  mn.  near  8uli,  iv.  77 
V'rukulaka,  or  Vampire,  L 492;  iv.  21fi 
Vrjaik,  or  Bey  Bunkr,  vU.  Pharmsluiy 
i.  464 

villa,  marsh  Hint.  hr.  21£1 
Vulkark,  or  Vurgari,  mn.  'Agrafa,  d. 
iv.  2ZJ 

Vulkaria,  or  Vurcaris,  r.  Pfrr.  iv.  .313 
Vulkaria,  lake,  Acam.  L 163,  166.  172, 
173 ; iv.24 

Vitlko,  pt.  Acam.  iv,  14 

- or  Vurko,  pt.  'Egripo,  ii.  236. 

264 

Vtin6,  t.  Khimara,  Chaoniu.  LllZ 
Vuriendi,  or  Vuri^mi,  r.  Bceo,  ( Aso- 
pnn ii.  448 

Vurvuri,  pt,  Sitkonia.,  iii.  lid 
Vutin6a,  vil.  Mu  PinduM^  L 
Vut2indr6,HeI.  mins  and  fishery  f BulA- 
rntum  Charmia^  L 95—102 
VuvkU,  til.  gulf  of  Arta,  L 2Ul 

, vil.  Perr.  iii.  3^14.  342 

Vuv6,  r.  Tketpratia^  ( Coc^m$  and 
marsh,  L 232 ; iv.  32 
VyziUa,  vil.  Mutfn.  iv.  392 

Wlieat,  various  specie*  of,  L LL2 
Wolves,  in  Mt.  J*urua^  ii.  421 
38 


Wolves,  hi  Ml,  /irrmtHS,  iii.:£Mi 
— , in  .Mt.  l*ctiH>u^  iv.  4.T1 
Wood-ciirkcl,  the,  L 221 

Xf'fKufonUy  his  measure  of  the  height 
Olttmpus'f^  iii.  .341 

Xen7ifu,  mon.  Aiif.  Aluc.  iii.  120 
Xcraghi,  r,  /Vrr.  ( Titurcuiutt iii.  338 ; 
iv.  -ijxi •>j>o 

Xen^hiinni,  mn.  Pho.  ii.  54L> 
XerokamiM>,  plain  Amf^iUtckitt.  L 162 
Xerokhori,  vil,  Etdn»i,  iv.  344.  .132 
Xcrumero,  sulvdist.  Karliii,  L 121 
Xeronomi,  or  XrnmomM,  vil.  Tkenpiasy 
Dm*,  ii.  301.  322 
Xeropigadho,  vil.  !*ko.  ii.  383 
Xeropotaiui,  c.  /^Ao.  ( PUidus >,  ii.  361 

-,  r.  and  mon.  Actc^  Mar. 

iii.  116.  ft 

Xrri»pyrgo,  tower  Orchommia.  Ikeo.  ii. 
13.».  iS 

Xer6\'alto,  plain  A/o/osns,  iv.  28 
Xerovuni,  mn.  Aloloturi*.  L 220;  iv. 
132.  211 

— ■ , mn.  E.  Etc.  ii.  172 

' ' - — , mn.  Pko.  ii.  .'W19 

, inn.  Orcdu-IkiM.  k 3.33 
Xcnccs  and  his  annv,  ii.  liL  4i.  336. 
3<»2 1 iii.  177  : iv.  ai4 

— , his  canal  of  4rte,  iii.  144,  ei  $np 

— , WTwk  of  his  fleet,  iv.  414 
Xvnia,  t.  and  lake,  Dolojm$y  L 460 ; iv. 

517  

Ycihdje,  or  lanmta,  L near  Pdla, 
AJac.  iii.  2fi2.  '267 

Y iiruks,  T urka  Afac.  iii.  173.  237 

Yussuf  l*asha,  iii.  21f3 

' Valid6  KiayaMV,  L 123 

—  Aga  Arapi,  L ^ 

' ' ■ ' , of  Vrakli5ri,  L 12^1  126 

Zajiam,  mon.  villages,  and  nin.  /Jax>.  ii. 

— — , river  of,  ii.  212 
Zagora,  t Atofjn,  iv,  383.  393,  ft  tea. 
Zag6ri,  sulKdist.  of  lo&n.  d.  L 397.  3fHL 
468;  iv.  IM 

Zagofi^  vil.  Atini.  L 26.  392 
Zaeoria,  vil.  A/o/ossu,  L 400 
Zakhartas,  C<u)t.  of  Khimara,  L,  Q2.  86. 
JM) 

Zakliveri,  vil.  Chatr.  Afar.  iu.  162 
Zalitza,  pt.  Beto.-Pkn.  ii.  319 
Zalongo,  mn.  and  mon.  Ctuaopaay  L 
243,  ft  tea. 

Zap&ndi,  vil.  AEto.  L 136.  136 
Zara,  or  Tzara,  vil.  Mt.  //r/ktai,  ii.  11W>. 
627 

Zara,  ZaWipnlo,  vil*.  near  BtUkrutum. 

Ep.  L H 

Zarko,  t.  Hid.  L 432 ; iv.  263.  318 
Zaverdha,  vil.  Acarn.  L 16<) ; iv.  14 
Zavitza,  vil.  4mm.  L 163 ; iji.24;  iv.  13 
Zc/'urtwrw,  prom.  /*ktk.  iv.  .3)1 
Zclogosh,  vil.  OtrdtMf  L 3^k3 
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Zrritu,  or  Zoriki,  vU.  Mt.  ii. 

519.  5-27.  529 

ZcHia,  vil.  C<u9rtp<n,  i.  243 
Zenn'i,  vil.  Ot»"opaa^  i.  242 
Zcr\’5kliU,  r.  ..Wo/jw.  iv.  385 
ZcrvokJnm,  vil.  iStMtuY,  iii.  228 

Ampkion^  thoir  monument 
nt  rA^^,  ii.  23.5 
Zia^  mn.  ial.  iii.  95 

Zikhna,  t.  Aftic.-Thmcfy  iii.  198 
Ziliakhova,  vil.  Mtic.'Thrruy,  iii.  199 
Zimen6,  pose  J*Ao.  ( Sekiste ),  ii.  95. 
105 

Zimiatza,  vil.  P^rr,  iv.  268 

Zit^Dt,  t.  MtlU’Phtk.  i.  462;  ii.  1,  ti 


Zitza,  vil.  AfolosKtM,  iv.  91.  93 
Zmyma,  prom.  Actr^  Afac.  iii.  14.9 
Zomfu,  mon.  Adr^  Afuc.  iii.  120.  142 
ZuT&ti,  vil.  Ckaonia^  i.  64 
Zuliana,  vil.  Thtsp.  Iv.  72 
Zprp^f'*,  T.  3/uc.-7’Amrr,  iii.  220.  225 
Zyjnasta  Ncra,  mn.  'Agr^a,  d.  iv.  494 
Zya6*y  mn.  near  Metxovo,  i.  295.  399. 

41 1,  et  9e*f.  \ iv.  281 . 278 
Zvff68.  mn.  and  fub-diat.  Karlili,  i.  115. 
118,rt*f^.;  iii.  528.  552 

, lake  of,  i.  122. 124.  153,  154 

— ■ ■ — , klitura  of,  i.  119.  122,  154; 
ui.  528. 


THE  END. 
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